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FEBRUARY 1888. 


GREEK CULTS 


Die Griechischen Culten und Mythen in thren 
Beziehungen zu den Orientalischen Reli- 


gionen. Von O. Gruppe. Erster Band: 
Einleitung. Leipzig: Teubner. 1887. 
14 Mk. 


Tuts is a work in the very best German 
style. A chapter runs to nearly four hundred 
pages, the introduction to upwards of seven 
hundred, and each page is the very largest 
octavo, closely printed, and containing more 
matter than a page of the Classical Review, 
and the work on the title-page does not pro- 
fess to be, like Mr. Casaubon’s, A Key to αἰ 
Mythologies, but merely to deal with one 
mythology, the Greek, and only with one 
aspect of that, its relation to Oriental reli- 
gions. It is surely not with a light heart 
that one sits down to master the contents of 
such a work, with the prospect of a second 
and a third such volume yet to appear. Nor 
is one encouraged by the statement which 
meets one directly in the preface, that the 
whole work is based on the fundamental 
idea of an unbroken and general community 
of culture between the Greeks and the 
Orientals. The idea is as irritating as that 
of the Baconian authorship of Shakspere. 
But, lo! when one takes up the book, one is 
undone: it is intoxicating ; everything else 
must be put on one side, and you can do 
nothing else but read the book, and though 
it takes five days hard reading, it is—ex- 
travagant as the statement may sound— 
worth the time expended. 

The work begins with a critical review of 
all the most important attempts that have 
been made in ancient times and modern to 
explain the meaning and origin of cults and 
myths. In this examination the author has, 
according to the preface, endeavoured to put 
aside all prepossessions and conduct the in- 
vestigation without prejudice, in order to 
lay a safe foundation, if not for his own 
theory, at any rate for a better solution of 
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AND MYTHS. 


the problem dealt with. It must therefore 
be regarded as a fresh instance of the truth 
that virtue.is itself its own reward that the 
result of Herr Gruppe’s long criticism of his 
predecessors is to establish the really fun- 
damental idea of the book—which of course 
is that Herr Gruppe’s key is right and every- 
body else’s wrong. With the attempts made 
before the present century to explain the 
origin of myths, and the success with which 
Herr Gruppe successively overturns and 
triumphantly tramples on them, we do not 
propose to deal here. It is enough to say that 
these pages are most fascinating reading. 
They are so full of brilliant writing, profound 
learning, wholesome scepticism, and admir- 
able common sense, that one’s curiosity— 
and again it is the irony of fate which has 
led to a consummation so widely opposed to 
the author’s careful endeavour, as we are 
warned in the preface, to exclude everything 
that can excite the curiosity of the reader— 
becomes most eager to learn how Herr 
Gruppe will maintain his own thesis. The 
reader feels that the author must be above 
the ordinary arguments designed to prove 
the dependence of early Greece on Egypt 
and the Orient for its civilisation, art, and 
mythology ; and yet how is it possible that 
evidence strong enough to convince such an 
admirable sceptic as Herr Gruppe can have 
escaped all his predecessors? With this 
undercurrent of eager curiosity running in 
one’s mind one readily agrees with the author 
in dismissing the Rationalists, such as Grote, 
who will persist in endeavouring to import 
reason into myths which are evidently de- 
stitute of reason; and in dismissing the 
Localists, who, from the topographical fea- 
tures of one locality, try to derive an 
explanation for a myth which so far from 
being local is universal. But when the 
author next proceeds to open an attack on 
the school of Grimm the reader begins to 
feel that things are becoming serious. The 
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explanation of the origin of mythology 
offered by this school is based on the teach- 
ing that the tales of gods and _ heroes 
enshrined in the poetry of a Homer are 
derived from the folk-lore, the médrchen, and 
the popular poetry of the people to which 
the epic poet belonged: the people alone can 
create myths, and the people can create 
myths alone. Myth is the form in which 
the people expresses its feelings. Now, 
Herr Gruppe points out, the people as a 
whole cannot compose ; some one individual 
must first invent the tale, and from the 
narrow circle of his hearers the tale must 
spread from circle to circle until it gradually 
permeates the whole people. If it does 
so spread it becomes popular poetry and 
national. It is the expression of the people’s 
feeling only in the sense that it alone has 


commended itself to the feelings of the ~ 


people, whereas countless rival attempts 
have failed to commend themselves to the 
popular taste, have perished in the struggle 
for existence. But in what other way does 
the epic of literature survive in the struggle 
and become national? Plainly in both cases 
the function of the public is not creative but 
critical, in both cases it weeds out what it 
does not approve. It matters not from 
what point in the area of the nation the tale 
takes its start, the conditions which deter- 
mine whether it shall or shall not spread in 
ever-widening circles from the spot into 
which it was first cast by the artist, until 
its final circle comprises the whole of the 
nation, are identical in both cases. But 
into what part of the nation is the myth 
first cast? Is it necessarily cast first 
amongst the lower classes of society, as is 
assumed by the Grimm school? On the 
contrary, it is matter of common observa- 
tion that the lower classes endeavour to 
imitate the enjoyments and amusements of 
the upper, and in literature the fact is 
undoubted; the songs and anecdotes, &c., 
which in one generation are the exclusive 
property of the upper classes, in the next 
generation or the next after that sink to 
the middle and lower classes. So far as 
observation can establish any conclusion, it 
is that the direction of the current in these 
matters is from the upper to the lower 
strata, not the opposite. But in any case 
the Grimm school leave the origin of myths 
quite unexplained. » Granted that the point 
in society at which myths about the 
gods always originate is somewhere in the 
lower strata, what external force or in- 
ternal impulse is it that compelled the 
people to imagine that there were gods 


outside the world, and to bend the knee to 
them ? 

We now come to the school of Comparative 
Mythologists, represented by Adalbert Kuhn 
and Max Miiller, who undertake to ascertain 
what gods the original Indo-Europeans wor- 
shipped, in the same way as it has been 
ascertained what plants they cultivated and 
what animals they had domesticated, and 
who announce to the world as the result of 
their investigations that the gods of the pro- 
ethnic period were nature-gods, and its 
myths nature-myths. Herr Gruppe begins 
his examination of this theory with a review 
of those gods whose names have been estab- 
lished for the pro-ethnic period by etymo- 
logical equations which do not violate the 
principles of Comparative Philology. Such 
are indeed few, but they are the names of 
nature-powers. That the words Dyaus, 
Uranos, Helios, do go back to Indo-Germanic 
times, the most cautious of philologists may 
safely admit; and words are the names of 
things, therefore the things, in this case 
gods, were known to the people who pos- 
sessed the names for them? Not quite: 
words are certainly the names of things; 
but, unfortunately they are the names of 
other things also in many cases. The etymo- 
logical equations referred to prove that the 
Indo-Europeans before their dispersion had 
names for the sun, the sky, &c.: they do not 
prove that the Indo-Europeans prayed to 
these phenomena of nature. But by violat- 
ing the laws of Comparative Philology, which 
they protest must never be violated, the 
Comparative Mythologists succeed in im- 
puting many other gods to the pro-ethnic 
period. With regard to these gods Herr 
Gruppe shows two things. First, it is those 
gods of whose functions, or the derivation of 
whose names, we know least, that are most 
plausibly identified. None of the public 
gods of the Greeks can be identified with 
a Hindu god without being violently wrested 
from his natural sphere, whereas a name of 
which we know so little as we know of 
Mamers or the Swabian hunter Marten can 
make no protest when it is identified with 
the Hindu Marutas. Next, viewing these 
identifications from the philological side, 
merely as etymological equations, we cannot 
but feel suspicious when we observe that 
these identifications never extend beyond 
two languages —except indeed when they do 
not extend as far as two, when, that is to 
say, one of the two names is invented for 
the purposes of Comparative Mythology, as 
for instance * Svarya to correspond to Hera 
or * Dyunishya to Dionysus. When the iden- 
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tifications are of a less suspicious character, 
as is the case with many points of resemblance 
between Hindu and Persian mythology, we 
find that these resemblances do not occur in 
the oldest parts of the literature of the two 
nations, but in the more recent. Conse- 
quently the unprejudiced inquirer will be 
tempted to wonder whether the facts do not 
rather point to borrowing, since these two 
nations lay so close to each other, than to 
an original pro-ethnic origin. And further, 
as a matter of philology we always have to 
remember that two nations may quite well 
develop similar names for the same thing, 
when they possess in common a root which 
affords a natural designation for the object. 
Bearing this undoubted fact of philology in 
mind we can now take a step farther. So 
far it has been shown that there are no 
names of gods common to all Indo-Germanic 
peoples, and that therefore we cannot scien- 
tifically ascribe any such names to the pro- 
ethnic period of these peoples. Nor can we 
ascribe a belief in gods either in general or 
in particular to that period. True, many 
Indo-Germanic peoples have a word for god 
which is derived from a root div which seems 
in pro-ethnic times to have been used to 
designate the light and the sky. But then, 
in the Chinese, the Finnic, and the Mongol 
languages we find that the names for god are 
derived from roots with this meaning. Such 
roots were obviously predestined to be em- 
ployed for this purpose. Further, if the 
original Indo-Europeans possessed a belief in 
gods, they must also have had certain rites with 
which they worshipped them and made their 
sacrifices to them. It should therefore be 
possible to identify in the various Indo- 
Germanic peoples the rites and cults which 
they inherited from pro-ethnic times. But 
this reasonable demand is not fulfilled. 
When we get an undoubted etymological 
equation, as we will assume is pontifex = 
pathikrit, we find that the pathikrit originally 
had nothing to do with religious rites, and 
the pontifex originally nothing to do with 
bridges or roads. To all this we must add 
that the contents of the myths imputed to 
the primitive Indo-Germanic period are 
absolutely at variance with the stage of 
culture which palaeontology, linguistic and 
otherwise, has shown to be characteristic of 
that period. The limping smith Hephaistos 
corresponds to the lame Wayland Smith, the 
golden fleece of the Argonauts to the gold of 
the Nibelungs ; and if there is a fact certain 
about the primitive Indo-Europeans it is 
that they knew ncthing of metals and no- 
thing of smithying. So too De Gubernatis’ 


book on Comparative Zoology is full of 
primeval myths about plants which were as 
unknown to the primeval Indo-European, as 
is the paradise of Hindu, Persian, and Greek 
writers. The conclusion of the whole matter 
is that the comparative method is wrong 
from its inception and in its very conception. 
It is based on the erroneous idea that a nation 
is an organism, of which the organs are the 
various expressions of the national life and 
the various departments of national culture, 
transmitted from one generation and repro- 
duced by inheritance in the next ; whereas 
in reality a nation is a perpetually changing 
mass which is ever absorbing foreign elements 
and thereby establishing points of resem- 
blance and community between itself and 
the nations from which it borrows those 
elements. A nation A may as regards its 
bodily structure belong to an ethnological 
family B, as regards complexion to C, 
may share its vocabulary with D, and its 
accent with ZH, borrow its agriculture from 
F, and its alphabet from G, and share its 
religion with H. Every nation of which 
history knows is a compound of hetero- 
geneous elements; and an original people 
pure and uncompounded is a ‘combination’ 
for which actual facts offer absolutely no 
parallel. The original Indo-European people 
is a linguistic hypothesis. The peoples 
grouped together under it are not those 
which any ethnological hypothesis groups 
together. Nor are they those which would 
be grouped together if we took as our prin- 
ciple of classification the habit of praying to 
the sun and the sky, and a belief in a future 
and a better world. Political divisions do 
not correspond with linguistic divisions ; and 
the area of propagation of art or science or 
of religion or myth is not determined by the 
limits of language. 

The comparative method, then, does not, 
and from its fundamentally erroneous nature 
could not be expected to give any satisfac- 
tory explanation of the resemblance shown 
even in detail by the various forms of a 
myth—such, for instance, as that of Paradise, 
which not only cannot be traced back to 
pro-ethnic times, but cannot even be traced 
back to the oldest literature of the countries 
which possess it, and which, further, is 
wholly irreconcilable with the stage of 
culture to which the original Indo-Europeans 
had attained. Since, therefore, the compara- 
tive method breaks down so utterly, is it 
entirely inconceivable that these myths may 
have spread from one nation to another by 
borrowing? In historic times foreign cults 
and deities were only excluded on political 
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grounds; when no such grounds existed, 
they were admitted. But whereas in historic 
times it was through’ the layer of the foreign 
slave population that Oriental cults filtered 
into Greece, and consequently were absorbed 
unassimilated, in prehistoric times they were 
presented to the educated classes, and were 
by them digested into a pure Greek form. 
It is unfortunate that there is a great 
absence of direct evidence of Phoenician 
settlements in early Greece. Homer does 
not seem to know that the Phoenicians had 
any settlements in Hellas ; the attempts to 
refer the names of various Greek places to a 
Semitic origin are not to be trusted ; myths 
such as those of Kadmos, Europa, Pelops, are 
quite worthless for purposes of history. But 
nevertheless the Phoenicians must have settled 
in Greece: the currents of the Mediterranean 


must have taken them by its coasts, and the. 


murex trade compelled the erection of a fac- 
tory and a visit lasting at least through the 
winter. The alphabet, weights and measures, 
came to Greece through Phoenician agency. 
Agronomy and medicine may be traced to 
Egypt. The Homeric house is modelled on 
the Aegypto-Phoenician palace. Helbig has 
shown the Phoenician origin of Homeric 
clothing, armour, &c. ‘Even such an Aryo- 
maniac as Milchhéfer is compelled to allow 
that Greek art was considerably influenced 
by Oriental.’ Further, the Greek language} 
especially in sacral terminology, is pene- 
trated with Oriental influence, not so much 
with loan-words, which are inconsiderable in 
number, but with translations of Oriental 
words: thus ὅρκος is connected with ἔργνυμι, 
just as the Egyptian ἄγχι ‘oath’ means 
‘that which binds ;’ dpa like the Egyptian 
Renenet means not only ‘time’ but also 
‘spring’ and ‘youth.’ And, finally, there 
are myths admitted by everybody to be of 
Oriental origin: those of Kadmos, Adonis, 
Typhon, Baitylos, &e. 

After this digression Herr Gruppe resumes 
his historical and critical review. The older 
school of Grimm regarded the fairies and 
nixies of modern mdrchen and folk-lore as 
the gods and heroes of the old mythology, 
dethroned by Christianity. The younger 
school, on the contrary, regards these tales 
as going back to the oldest, pro-ethnic times, 
and as forming the soil out of which grew 
the tales of heroes and the myths of the 
gods, incorporated in Epic poetry. To a 
certain extent the ancient gods may now 
“gy spooking around ᾿" — herumsjyuken, as 
the German has it—as sprites and hob- 
goblins; and some médrchen were incorpor- 
ated, for instance, in the wonderland tales 


of the Odyssey ; but if these tales were the 
soil out of which grew mythology, then the 
more complicated and most recent myths 
should be the most highly differentiated ; 
whereas it is the most complicated and the 
most artificial myths of the Greeks, the 
Hindus, and the Semites, the myths of para- 
dise, the flood, the creation, cosmogonies, 
etc., which most closely correspond to each 
other. Above all, the theory leaves it un- 
explained how people came to believe in the 
supernatural in the first instance. 

A much more satisfactory explanation of 
the origin of myths is that of Max Miiller, 
who is undoubtedly right in referring myths 
to the necessity under which those who use 
language are laid of expressing themselves 
in similes. But although we have here the 
undoubted origin of myths, Max Miiller fails 
to explain why the most different peoples 
should be compelled to use precisely the same 
similes. The idea at once suggests itself that 
if they do so, it must be because all peoples 
in a primitive stage of development are 
essentially like each other; and this is in 
fact the explanation put forward by the 
Demonologists. Now the arch-Demonologist 
is Mr. Andrew Lang. But the supposed 
similarity, as a matter of fact, does not exist, 
except in the negative sense that all un- 
civilised peoples are different from our civi- 
lised selves. In all other respects savages 
differ amongst themselves most widely. We 
can, for instance, no more associate polygamy 
with a certain stage of development amongst 
savages than we can with a certain stage of 
development in the animal world. As for 
the problem of the immoralities of myth- 
ology, it cannot be solved by the theory of 
survival, because, as is amply shown by the 
way in which the Greek tragedians treated 
myths, every generation modifies the myths 
it inherits to accord with its own views of 
morality ; and when one part of a myth is 
thus modified, and another not so completely 
modified, we get the truly irrational element 
of myth. 

But all attempts hitherto made to explain 
the origin of mythology have failed because 
they have been dissociated from the problem 
of the origin of religion. Mythologists have 
specialised ; but the separation of myth from 
religion, though convenient for the investi- 
gation of mythology, is absolutely without 
warrant in history. Thus we find it neces- 
sary to embark on the sea of problems which 
surround the origin of religion. Max Miiller’s 
attempt to derive the sentiment of religion 
from man’s perception of the Infinite and the 
Absolute is in the first place at variance with 
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recorded fact ; the Hindu of the Veda does 
not pray to the Infinite, but to the Sun. 
Next, granted that man has a perception of 
the Intinite—é.e., that infinity exists—how 
could that merely intellectual conviction ever 
induce him to cast offerings into the fire and 
murmur prayers? Those Kakodaemonists, 
who derive the religious sentiment from 
ancestor worship, equally offend against the 
recorded sequence of actual facts: in the 
Vedas worship of the gods, as a matter of 
history, preceded the worship of ancestors. 
It is to the Eudaemonists we must rather 
turn. Of these J. 8. Mill has pointed out: 
“So long as human life is insufficient to 
satisfy human aspirations, so long there will 
be a craving for higher things, which finds 
its most obvious satisfaction in religion.” 
This craving, as Bender has rightly shown, 
receives an illusory satisfaction—illusory in 
the sense that the satisfaction of the craving 
is internal and peculiar to the individual. 
But though the satisfaction of the craving is 
personal and peculiar to the individual, the 
function of the instinct is social. The in- 
dividual instinct can only be satisfied by the 
performance of actions which in their result 
tend to the preservation of society, which is 
the result also of the exactly parallel illusion 
of Free-Will. But if the thing is an illusion, 
if the savage’s prayer to his idol meets with 
no objective and external response or fulfil- 
ment, how did any man, to say nothing of 
all men, come to believe in it? When once 
started the belief might be spread by the 
teaching and preaching of those who were 
firmly, though falsely, convinced of its truth. 
Indeed it is a matter of history that all 
religions are spread by the enthusiastic 
teaching of the founder and his aposiles ; 
and it is a matter of personal observation 
with each of us that religion is communi- 
cated to us. We may possess a latent capa- 
city of religious belief, but there is no active 
impulse universal in man which would impel, 
say a deaf mute, in the absence of all teach- 
ing, to work out the ideas of immortality, 
future punishments and rewards, etc., or 
even to make offerings and prayers. It is 
difficult to conceive how the belief could 
originate in any speck of the mass of 
humanity. It is almost impossible to con- 
ceive that it should originate several times, 
or in several places, and yet now it leavens 
the whole mass; and—which is still more 
instructive—in the ancient world the form 
it took was the same amongst the most 
different peoples. The conclusion is irresist- 
ible—and Herr Gruppe claims to be the first 
to have reached the conclusion—that in no 


very remote period of the past the religious 
idea or illusion was propagated from one 
centre to the various nations of the earth, 
and then by them modified into the shape 
most adapted to their several requirements. 
Even Mexico and South America cannot be 
exempted. But how could the illusion have 
ever entered the mind of the first man who 
entertained it? What can the stimulus be 
which first called the capacity into play and 
fostered the illusion? Herr Gruppe has the 
answer to that question, and it would be as 
unfair to reveal it here as it would be to 
disclose the plot of a sensational novel in a 
review. It is only necessary to say that he 
keeps his secret to the last page but one 
with a skill worthy of Gaboriau, and that 
the art with which the whole book up to 
that point is written so as to culminate in 
the startling proposition with which the first 
chapter ends is such as is to be found only in 
novelists of the first rank in the construction 
of plots. The feeling with which one puts 
down the book is much the same as that pro- 
duced by the Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde—most wonderful, most powerful, 
most ingenious, perhaps even possible; but 
is it legitimate art to give the reader such a 
shock ? 

There are many scholars who will be com- 
pelled to read this book. It is a treasury of 
weapons against the Comparative Mytholo- 
gist. The Demonologist will have to reckon 
with it. The Kakodaemonist will have it 
thrust before his notice. Linguistic palae- 
ontology will have to justify itself. Writers 
on the origin of religion cannot ignore it. 
Orientalists will have to pronounce upon it. 
The historian will have to include it in his 
survey. Historians of Greek literature 
especially must pay it the tribute of con- 
sideration. And no scholar should be 
without it. 

If what has been said is enough to 
advertise the book to the notice of scholars 
by whom, not being specialists in any of 
the directions enumerated, it might other- 
wise be overlooked, the first object of this 
review will have been accomplished. It 
is however impossible to allow the work to 
go without some words of criticism. Asa 
rule works which argue that myths spread 
by borrowing and not by inheritance can 
only be judged on the instances which they 
produce ; and, as Herr Gruppe does not in 
this volume get beyond introductory matter, 
it might be thought premature and illegiti- 
mate to criticise his work at this stage. But 
it is of the essence of Herr Gruppe’s position 
to deny in toto the existence of a pro-ethnic 
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Indo-European religion, to deny that the 
mind of man is so constituted as to allow of 
religion originating at several distinct centres, 
and to deny that there may be more than 
one key to mythology. If therefore a pro- 
ethnic Indo-European religion can be estab- 
lished, his theory must submit to structural 
alterations so considerable in extent as to 
amount to pulling down the whole theory ; 
for the theory demands apparently that the 
Indo-European peoples shall be shown to 
have borrowed their religion at no very 
remote period. The theory again collapses 
if the instinct to worship, instead of being, 
as Herr Gruppe maintains, a mere potential 
capacity, is as active and imperative in all 
men as it is amongst those of our fellow 
subjects in India, who find it necessary to 
worship the red pillar-boxes erected, for other 
purposes, by Her Majesty’s Government. 


And in the case of both these rival hypo- ἡ 


theses Herr Gruppe seems to me to have 
failed to make out his case. First as to the 
Comparative method: it is true that the 
original Indo-Germanic period is a linguistic 
and not an ethnological hypothesis; what 
complexion or what skulls the people who 
spoke the original Indo-Germanic language 
possessed we do not know, and what they 
had they may have borrowed for aught we 
know. Next, if every piece of culture they 
possessed was borrowed by them from the 
neighbouring populations, that would not 
alter the fact that they did possess those 
pieces of culture, and the value of language 
as proving that they possessed them would 
remain unimpaired. The original Indo- 
Europeans may have been as heterogeneous 
a compound as any modern nation, their 
language may in respect both of vocabulary 
and syntax have been as mixed as our own, 
and yet their language would be as good a 
catalogue of the things they were familiar 
with as is the language of any other nation. 
The question is whether amongst the objects 
thus catalogued we can find any gods, or any 
religious ideas. Herr Gruppe denies that 
there was in the original language any word 
for god at all; he explains the etymological 
equation: Skt. déva= Pers. daeva=L, divus 
= Lith. déwas =O. Pr. deiwas = Gall. deivos = 
Cymrie duw=TIrish dia=0O. Norse tivar, in 
effect, as a chance coincidence. This seems 
to me extravagant, and most readers of the 
Classical Review will probably agree with 
me, and will feel themselves fortified in their 
opinion when they learn that it is also the 
opinion of so careful an inquirer as Dr, O. 
Schrader. Scepticism is good, but caution 
is better, But when we have once admitted 


that the original Indo-Europeans did possess 
a word for god, then we have no reason for 
denying that Uranos, Zeus, etc., which may 
have been words in ordinary use to designate 
the sky as an object of sense, may also have 
been used to designate it specially as an 
object of worship. Further than this, how- 
ever, I cannot go with the Comparative 
Mythologist. I believe in Zeus, Uranos, 
Ushas. I renounce all gods who owe their 
existence to violations of the laws of Com- 
parative Philology, and I am left with quite 
enough—though they may be counted on the 
fingers of one hand—to overthrow Herr 
Gruppe’s position. Another first-class fortress 
which Herr Gruppe has passed without cap- 
turing and has left in his rear to harass and 
annoy him is the stronghold of the Demo- 
nologists. He is quite at one with the 
Demonologists as to the fact which requires 
explanation. It is that nations resemble 
one another in their myths who differ in 
language, culture, and everything else. He 
maintains that the resemblance of these 
myths is too great to admit of the theory of 
their independent origin. I should be in- 
clined to maintain that their area of distri- 
bution was too wide to admit of the theory 
that they spread from one single centre. 
The comparatively recent date of the Aztec 
civilisation of Mexico, and the odd nooks 
and corners of Asia into which at a very 
early date Christianity penetrated, do indeed 
make it conceivable that the religions of 
Central America may have come ultimately 
from the Old World ; but what shall we say 
of the theory of borrowing when it is called 
in to account for the religions of Polynesia 4 
And yet, though I am not Demonologist 
enough to quote from Polynesian cosmologies 
off-hand, or to possess the means of giving 
chapter and verse for my assertion, I believe 
that there are resemblances enough to be 
found in Polynesian theogonies and myth- 
ology to make it necessary for Herr Gruppe 
to maintain that they too were borrowed 
from the Old World: and yet these resem- 
blances are not great enough to lend the 
least degree of plausibility to the assumption 
that they were borrowed. A yet more fun- 
damental difficulty in the way of the borrow- 
ing theory is that it does not account for the 
whole of the facts. That a religion may be 
borrowed is intelligible enough, from the in- 
trinsic importance, of the loan, and from the 
ardour of its apostles (though Herr Gruppe 
admits that ancient religions are distin- 
guished by the absence of proselytising 
ardour), and finally from the alluring charms 
which, if we believe in Herr Gruppe’s secret, 
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we must allow were conditional of the accept- 
ance of the religious illusion. But none of 
these considerations can be used to explain 
the enormous area covered by such a trivial 
amusement as that of what Mr. Tylor calls, 
I believe, ‘“‘sense riddles.” Our nursery 
riddle, in which the teeth appear as white 
sheep on a red hill, has its parallel in the 
Zulu riddle, where they appear as dancers 
dressed in white hip-dresses. These riddles 
are obviously of independent origin, and may 
the more justly be quoted in this connection 
as they plainly owe their (independent) 
origin to that delight in similes which Herr 
Gruppe himself admits to be the chief factor 
in the making of myths. In truth he seems 
to me considerably to underrate the amount 
of human nature in man, and not once to 
touch the undeniable truth that similar 
organisms must respond to similar tests 
with a similar reaction. On no other hypo- 
thesis do I see how we are to account for 
the apparently concerted actions of the gre- 
garious and migratory animals, and I see no 
reason for refusing to employ it to explain 
some of the actions of man in the stage of 
his development least removed from the 
scale of creation below him. As for Herr 
Gruppe’s refusal to admit that the immo- 
ralities of myth can be survivals, because 
each generation adapts the myths it has in- 
herited to its own notions of morality, it is 
only necessary to say that this logically leads 
him to the conclusion that these immoralities 
were not inconsistent with the views and 
habits of the generation which continued to 
recount them; nor indeed does he shrink 
from affirming the conclusion: “If the 
mutilation of Uranos, or Kronos’ swallowing 
his children, had been as incompatible with 
the modes of thought of the later Greeks 
as A. Lang maintains, the myths would 
have either been forgotten or modified.” 

No one but a man with a theory to main- 
tain will deny that the Demonologists make 
important contributions towards the solution 
of the problem of mythology, and we cannot 
join Herr Gruppe in denouncing eclecticism. 
At present we must be content to attack the 
problem from all sides, and to accept a fact 
by whomsoever it is established. There will 
come a time when it will be possible to com- 
bine the facts: at present it is perfectly 
allowable to check one method by another 
without committing ourselves unreservedly 
to any. That similar myths may have 
originated independently is one of the facts 
that the mythologist has now to reckon with. 
That some of these myths can be traced by 
the comparative method to pro-ethnic Indo- 


European times is another. And that some 
myths are borrowed by one nation from 
another is a fact which even Herr Gruppe’s 
advocacy of it will not induce us to disbe- 
lieve. But what we want now, in order to 
decide in any given case between the theories 
of borrowing and independent origin, is a 
more precise definition of the area of dis- 
tribution of the myths in question and of 
the exact amount of resemblance. It is con- 
ceivable that the area of those myths, such 
as that of the Four Ages of the world, which 
present the closest resemblances, will be 
found to be narrow enough to admit of the 
theory of borrowing: and that the resem- 
blances of those myths, of which the area is 
too wide to admit of the theory of borrowing, 
such as the belief in a future world, will be 
found to be not too great to admit of the 
theory of their independent origin. The 
decision, in the case of any given myth, 
between the claims of the comparative 
method and the borrowing theory will, I 
venture to suggest, be found to depend on 
the possibility of dating the myth in ques- 
tion. When we can approximately and 
relatively date a myth, as would be possible 
in the case, for instance, of myths connected 
with the metals, cultivated plants, the vine, 
ete., then we shall have some criterion by 
which to distinguish between inherited and 
borrowed myths, and should gain some 
information as to the conditions under which 
borrowing is possible. Nor can we dismiss 
ancestor-worship quite so summarily as does 
Herr Gruppe ; but we must content ourselves 
with pointing out that he scarcely appreciates 
the enormous area of this form of belief, 
neglects the important fact that it is found 
where gods are unknown, and with regard 
to the Vedas puts too much reliance on the 
argument ea silentio, which, if applied to the 
tragedians of Athens, would lead to the 
erroneous conclusion that ancestor-worship 
was unknown to the contemporaries of 
Sophocles. 

Tt is when we come to Herr Gruppe’s own 
theory that we find the necessity of precision 
in dating myths. As it is necessary for his 
theory to post-date the original Indo-Germanic 
religion, so it is necessary to ante-date the 
zenith of Phoenician influence in Greece. 
To prove that the mythology of Homer was 
borrowed from the Orient, and assimilated 
into such thoroughly Greek form as it wears 
in Homer, the Phoenicians must be shown 
to have established an intellectual and 
culture-ascendency over Greece ἴῃ pre- 
Homeric times such as must have left un- 
mistakable marks on Homeric life. Now, 
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to me Herr Gruppe does not at present seem 
to have even made out a case for this view. 
The strongest argument he can point to is 
Helbig’s book on Homeric dress ; but that, 
as all know who know anything of the 
question, has been considerably shaken—not 
to say shattered—by Studniczka (Altgriechi- 
schen Tracht, Wien: 1886). The _ pre- 
Homeric remains at Mycenae are not now 
(cf. Baumeister, Denkméler, 8.0. Mykenai) 
considered to show traces of Phoenician art 
influence. The Jron Age, which the Phoeni- 
cians may be regarded as introducing into 
Greece, is only beginning in Homeric times; 
and the alphabet, which undoubtedly marks 
the zenith of Phoenician influence, being in 
its earliest Greek form not earlier than 
800 B.c., is post-Homeric. As for Herr 
Gruppe’s own contribution to the question 
of the date of Phoenician influence, I mean 
the translation of Oriental words into Greek, 
as evidenced, for instance, by the analogy 
between homo (if it is connected with humus 


and χαμαί and DTN, we can only ask 
whether he thinks that the Indo-Europeans 
had to wait for a word for ‘man’ until the 
Semites showed the advisability of having 
one. And is it usually the case that in 
translating from a foreign language one 
invents a word for an idea or an object 
which has no recognised designation in one’s 
own language? Is not the common practice 
to borrow the foreign word or to specialise 
or generalise an already existing word ? 

The same tendency to ante-date Oriental 
influence on Greek religions thought is 
visible in Chapter II., which makes by far 
the larger part of this volume, and of which 
as yet we have made no mention. It 
consists formally of a review of the most 
important sources of our information as to 
the history of myths and cults, that is to say 
of the Vedas, of Assyrian hymns and the- 
ogonies (for which the author was of course 
unable to utilise Professor Sayce’s Hibbert 
Lectures), Phoenician literature, Egyptian, 
and finally (and at great length) Greek 
literature. But this chapter, too, like the 
first, in its result is seen to advance the 
author’s own theory ; and from this point of 
view Orphic theogonies are of the utmost 
value to Herr Gruppe. With regard to 
Orphie literature it is scarcely necessary 
to remind the reader that of the literature 
ascribed in classical times to the mythical 
Orpheus we possess only extremely com- 
minuted fragments, and that of its contents 
we know nothing. On the other hand, of 
post-classical and pseudo-Orphic literature 


we do possess considerable specimens, which 
are, as is unanimously agreed upon, pene- 
trated throughout with Oriental influence. 
Hitherto every one has regarded the Oriental 
quality of pseudo-Orphic literature as the 
natural and necessary consequence, or rather 
expression, of the fact that in Hellenistic 
times Greek thought and speculation were 
transplanted from Greece into centres, such 
as Alexandria, where they were surrounded 
by and soaked in Oriental influence. Herr 
Gruppe, however, admitting that stray Phoe- 
nician, Syrian, or Egyptian ideas may have 
found their way into the pseudo-Orphic 
literature at this period, maintains that the 
bulk of such ideas were present in Orphic 
literature, not only in the time of the pre- 
Socratic philosophers, but from the _ be- 
ginning. And his proof, so far as I can 
pick the argument out, is based on the idea 
(novel to me) that the Διὸς ἀπάτη in 
Iliad XIV. is a parody. That, further, it is 
a parody on a pre-Homeric Orphic theogony 
is perfectly clear, for Homer calls Oceanus 
θεῶν γένεσιν, and speaks of Oceanus ὅσπερ 
γένεσις πάντεσσι τέτυκται ; While Plato in the 
Cratylus says that Orpheus delivered himself 
to the same effect; and Athenagoras ex- 
pressly says (Ath. c. 18) that the verse 
ὅσπερ γένεσις κιτιλ. did actually occur in the 
Orphie theogony. Finally, when we have 
once admitted that Oceanus and Tethys 
were the primal parents, we are at once in 
the groove in which runs the Phoenician 
cosmogony translated by Philo. Now, a 
hypercritical opponent might say that it is 
difficult to distinguish between what Philo 
actually found in his Phoenician authorities 
and what he may have imported into them ; 
that it seemed to him that the literature 
ascribed to the mythical Orpheus in or be- 
fore Plato’s time was quite as likely to con- 
tain quotations from Homer as Homer from 
it; and lastly, that the Διὸς ἀπάτη does not 
read to him like a parody. But we, dis- 
missing such hypercriticism, will content 
ourselves with pointing out that the ques- 
tion at issue is: how to account for the 
Oriental colouring of the post - classical, 
Hellenistic, pseudo-Orphic literature. On 
the one hand we have Herr Gruppe’s some- 
what complicated hypothesis; on the other 
we have the ordinary view that the pseudo- 
Orphic literature, flourishing, as it admittedly 
did flourish, at a time when Oriental influ- 
ence was, as a matter of history, pervading 
and penetrating Greek thought, borrowed its 
Oriental character then, and not at a time 
when the influence of the Orient on Greek 
thought is conjectural and the very existence 
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of any kind of Orphic literature doubtful. 
The known cause is ample to account for the 
effect ; but Herr Gruppe prefers to resort to 
an additional cause, as unnecessary as it Is 
unsatisfactory ; and herein, though not here 
alone, he shows, as it seems to me, a want of 
the judicial faculty, which can in mythology, 
of all departments of scholarship, least be 
dispensed with; for the business of the 
mythologist is principally to hold the balance 
between hypotheses which differ in their 
amount of probability, though they may 
agree in never reaching certainty. 

Long as this notice is, 1 must add to its 
length a remark on Herr Gruppe’s theory as 
to religion and its origin. That religion is 
an illusion will seem to some of us a petitio 
principii. But let us assume for the moment 
that it is an illusion; then the whole force 
of his subsequent argument is derived from 
the assumption that it is the hardest thing 
in the world to understand how a man can 
delude himself into believing something 
which is not a fact. This is simply the 
vulgar fallacy that because man possesses 
reason, therefore he is a rational being. 
But to return to the petitio principit. Herr 
Gruppe may be right that religion is illusory, 
and the religious sentiment a mere potential 
capacity, and yet the stimulus to it may be 
something far other than that which he 
suggests. In a volume of the ‘International 
Scientific Series’ issued a few weeks ago 
(‘ Animal Magnetism’) we have satisfactory 
medical evidence to show that a hypnotised 
patient, to whom it is suggested that on 
waking he should do a certain action, not 
only punctually performs the appointed 
action, in entire ignorance that it was sug- 
gested to him, but also when questioned is 
always prepared with an explanation, satis- 
factory to his own mind, of the motive which 
he erroneously imagines prompted him to the 
action. So too it is conceivable that religion 


may be an illusion in the sense that “the 
craving after higher things” which Herr 
Gruppe and J. 8. Mill explain to their own 
satisfaction, and in entire ignorance of the 
real cause, as the necessary play of the psy- 
chological mechanism of man, may be itself 
the “ suggestion” of a Mind not our own. 
Or our explanation of the “suggestion,” if 
we explain it as do the believers in religion, 
may be illusory in the sense that the way in 
which our minds, conceiving from their very 
constitution everything under the forms of 
space and time, conceive a Being not in space 
and time, must necessarily be illusive though 
not delusive. 

It has already been said that there is a 
lack of the judicial faculty in Herr Gruppe; 
there is also an absence of judiciousness. 
His explanation of the origin of religion— 
the secret which we have hitherto faithfully 
kept, and are not now going to reveal—is 
not more plausible than half a dozen other 
explanations which a man of Herr Gruppe’s 
ingenuity and learning could, we are con- 
fident, readily have elaborated, and any one 
of them would have been less crude and in- 
judicious than the one he has chosen to 
advocate. Had the speculation been put 
forward, as in itself it might well have been, 
in a Programme or Dissertation, it would 
hive been enough to point out that the 
stimulant which, according to Herr Gruppe, 
called into exercise the latent ca;-city for 
religious illusion was long known to the 
pro-ethnic Indo-Europeans, who yet accord- 
ing to him had no religion: every one 
would have accorded him the merit of in- 
genuity and would have prophesied that 
with time and wider reading the author 
would wax in wisdom and discretion. But, 
as it is, his book shows tremendous learning 
and must have taken enormous time to write. 
If water chokes us, wherewith shall we wash 
it down? F. B. JEvons. 


ARCHAIC INSCRIPTIONS FROM CRETE. 


D. Comparertti, Leggi antiche della citta di 
Gortyna, Firenze, 1885 (also in the J/useo 
Italiano, Vol.i); F. Bitcuerer and E. 
ZITELMANN, Rheinisches Museum (1885) N. 
Ἐς Bd. 40 (Ergdnzungsheft ; ‘Das Recht 
von Gortyn’); J. and T. Baunack, Die 
Inschrift von Gortyn, Stuttgart, 1886 ; H. 
Lewy, Stadtrecht von Gortyn, Berlin, 1885 ; 
Museo Italiano di Antichita classiche, edited 
by D. Comparetti, Florence, 1885 sqq. 
‘Y ols.. ἢ τ: 


Tne appearance of a new number of the 
Museo Italiano affords a fitting opportunity 
for a short notice of the recent epigraphical 
discoveries in Crete. Our sketch must 
necessarily be a very imperfect one. A mere 
glance at the list given above of the literature 
called into existence by the discoveries will 
suffice to show that no one article can give 
an adequate’ account of them, whether as 
concerns their bearing upon the history of 
the Greek Alphabet, the history of Ancient 
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Greek Law, or the history of Greek dialects. 
A brief résumé therefore of the course of 
discovery, with a statement of the most 
important results, is the most that we shall 
attempt. 

In the Louvre is a marble slab, inscribed 
βουστροφηδόν, measuring 0. 60m. by 0. 50m, 
found by Messrs G. Perrot and L. Thénon in 
1857 in the wall of a mill on the site of the 
ancient Gortyn. This was seen, chiefly thanks 
to the interpretation of Mons. Bréal, to be 
part of an ancient law dealing with the sub- 
ject of Adoption. In 1879 a fragment was 
discovered by M. Haussoullier in the wall of 
a house near the mill. The inscription on 
this fragment contained kindred matter to 
that of the slab first found. Both fragments 
had come from the bed of a sluice that flowed 
from the mill, the stream of which had 
been carried through and over an ancient 
wall at a spot not far from the classic river 
Lethaeus. Then followed in 1884 a gigantic 
discovery. Drs. Halbherr and Fabricius in 
face of great difficulties, occasioned partly 
by the necessity of diverting the stream and 
partly by the objections of the landowners, 
succeeded in effecting an excavation which 
brought to light the concave surface of a 
heavy circular wall of grayish limestone, 
formed of square blocks accurately fitted in 
archaic fashion without cement. The wall 
was subsequently (1886-7) seen to extend 
much farther in both directions and to have 
in fact formed part (asthe continued excav- 
ations show) of a small ancient theatre. On 
this circular wall was found a monster in- 
scription, twelve columns long, each column 
consisting of 53--55 lines, covering four layers 
of stone (in height about five feet in all). 
The columns are read in succession from 
right to left and the first line in each column 
is also written retrograde or right to left. 
The document is by far the longest yet dis- 
- covered of archaic Greek inscriptions. It 
contains provisions of private law relating 
to the conduct of cases, fines, divorce, pro- 
perty of wife, marriage of a widow, laws of 
succession to property and numerous other 
topics. We have in fact before us a regular 
code of law. Of the language of this and 
the other inscriptions discovered in the vari- 
ous Cretan towns it must suffice to say that 
it necessitates the re-writing of accounts of 
the Cretan dialect. Among the phonetic 
peculiarities exhibited one which immediate- 
ly forces itself upon our notice is the remark- 
able extent to which assimilation of conson- 
ants has been carried; e.g. πατρὸδ δῶντος 
=rartpos δῶντος (ζῶντος), ἐγράτταιΞτεγέγραπται, 
τοῖδδε = τοῖσδε, ἀννίοιτο = ἀρνέοιτο ke, And 


the almost constant change of of to 60 
(πρόθθα = πρόσθα, ἀποξειπάθθω = — ἀσθω) 
affords strong support to those who maintain 
that, at least in certain districts, the θ had 
at a very early period not an aspirate but a 
spirantic pronunciation. 

The date of the long inscription has been 
with probability assigned to the latter part 
of the seventh century B.c. But this is 
plainly not the date of the building on the 
wall of which the inscription is found. The in- 
scribed portion of the wall had been trans- 
ported block by block from some more ancient 
building, and this circumstance explains the 
presence of certain letters, belonging to a 
later period of the Greek alphabet, inscribed 
in the intercolumnar spaces of the inscription. 
There are four strata of stone, the blocks of 
which were numbered consecutively A, B, Γ 
&e. from right to left, before the demolition 
began. The strata are numbered from top 
to bottom insuch a way as to insure the 
preservation of the inscribed columns in 
their proper relative position in the recon- 
struction. The conversion of the structure, 
originally circular, into a theatre dates 
probably from Roman imperial times. 

On another site, known under the name 
Vigle (a τσὴ βίγλαις), within the periphery of 
the ancient city, near a building called by 
Spratt (Zravels &e. 11. 33) the Brick Ruin, a 
countryman, digging in January 1885 after 
the fashion of the district in search of ancient 
ruins for thesupply of building materials, 
struck upon a large wall formed of fine blocks 
of hewn stone, many of which were inscribed. 
He proceeded to cut and sell these blocks ac- 
cording tothe demand of purchasers, till the 
news of the discovery reached Candia and the 
executive of the Syllogos aided by local au- 
thority succeeded in putting a stop to the 
destruction and sale at any rate of the in- 
scribed blocks. The wall thus brought to 
light has since proved to be the northern 
wall of a rectangular building, measuring 
about 28m. by 1&8m., which must originally 
have been a Hellenic temple with a pronaos 
and ce//a, the western portion of which how- 
ever was rebuilt and adapted in Roman 
imperial times, and furnished with an apse. 
That it is a temple, though differing in 
detail from the ordinary type of Greek tem- 
ple, is proved to demonstration by the 
discovery opposite to its eastern entrance of 
the remains of a thusiasterion—a square base 
for an altar, and beside it a column inserted 
in a square cavity in the ground provided 
with a groove from top to bottom, to carry 
away the blood of victims. As in the case 
of the circular wall near the Lethaeus, blocks 
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of stone from a more ancient structure had 
been used at least in part for the later struc- 
ture. <A large number of these (upwards of 
150 have been discovered) had inscribed sur- 
faces; but instead of being put together to 
form a whole, as in the case just men- 
tioned, they were inserted promiscuously 
and in only a fewinstances form a continu- 
ous text. The inscribed blocks may be rough- 
ly separated into four classes, comprising (1) 
inscriptions written right to left only, each 
of which apparently ran as a continuous 
horizontal line along a course of stone, (2) 
βουστροφηδὸν inscriptions, (3) inscriptions of 
a mixed style, partly right to left and partly 
βουστροφηδόν, (4) inscriptions in less ancient 
βουστροφηδόν. All four classes are concerned 
with laws of some kind, and those of the 
second class may be of the same age as the 
long code of the circular wall. But by far the 
most interesting, in spite of their fragment- 
ary nature, are those of the frst class, 
which are at least a generation older than 
the long inscription and are consequently 
entitled to rank among the oldest extant 
Greek inscriptions. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy circum- 
stance in these fragments is that they appear 
to be of a date anterior to the use of money 
proper, or at least anterior to its adoption 
in Crete. In the inscription on the circular 
wall and the contemporary inscriptions, the 
use of coined money is already fully recog- 
nised and under the well-known names of 
staters, drachmas and obols. In the oldest 
fragments found at the Vigle there is no hint 
of such use. On the other hand certain defi- 
nite computations and estimates appear to be 
made by means of λέβητες. The numbers 
20, 50, or 100 λέβητες are apparently used 
with the same precision as in the later 
period 20, 50, or 100 staters. And in one 
fragment the τρίπους seems to be used as a 
unit of value. We have not space here to go 
into a detailed comparison (see Comparetti, 
Mus. Ital., as cited above) between the usage 
at Gortyn and the Homeric usage, in which 
λέβητες and τρίποδες figure not only as 
objects of daily use, but also as representing 
value. We must content ourselves with 
observing that the λέβητες and τρίποδες of 
Homer have not a definite enough value to 
admit of their serving as units of measure, 
but at Gortyn they have already reached 
this stage. It is not likely then that these 
Cretan inscriptions, which exhibit so primi- 
tive a usage, anterior to that of coined 
money, can be much if at all later than the 
generally received date for the introduction 
of coined money into Greece, or 660 B.c., the 


Jloruit of Phido; though it is to be noted 
that Busolt (Gv. Gesch. Pt. I. p. 140) throws 
back the date of Phido to the first half of 
the eighth century, and the introduction of 
coinage to about 700 B.c. 

A few paces to the north of the circular 
wall by the Lethaeus, two inscribed blocks 
were discovered, belonging to a wall which 
was fully uncovered only last year. The 
wall is conveniently alluded to as the mwro 
settentrionale. It contains on a single course 
of stone blocks remains of three separate 
texts in about twelve columns of 17-19 lines 
each. These texts are to all appearance of 
the same age as the long inscription on the 
circular wall. 

Besides the inscriptions at Gortyn, a 
large number of archaic inscriptions has 
been brought to light on other ancient sites 
of Crete—Lyttos (where also the inscription 
given by Spratt, Zravels dc. 1865 I. Tab. i. 
no. 11 has been more carefully copied), Axos, 
Eleutherna and Praesos (an inscription in 
Hellenic characters but in a non-Hellenic 
language.) 

We have spoken of the importance of 
these arhaic inscriptions for the history of 
Greek dialects and Greek law ; for nearly 
all of them deal with matters of public and 
private law. We proceed lastly to notice 
the addition which they contribute to our 
knowledge of the varieties of the Greek 
alphabet in use in the several towns of Crete. 
The alphabet of Gortyn as gathered from the 
long inscription on the circular wall, or 
equally well from the small fragment of it 
first discovered by Thénon consists of the 
following eighteen letters :— 


ABAAER@SkKPNYVOCPMTY 
αβγδεξθικὰμ νοπρστυ 


The inscriptions on the muro settentrionale, 
as well as several found at the Vigle, differ 
from this only in the addition of the sign H 
(in the open form) for 7. In one short text 
of the mwro settentrionale we find the same 
form for £ as occurs on the older inscriptions 
of the Vigle. The alphabet of the latter 
differs in several remarkable forms from that 
of the inscription on the circular wall. The 
sign for Bis 1; digamma takes the forms 
Ἢ 7 937 has the closed form Η ; I for ζ 
is in use, though in inscriptions of the later 
stamp it is generally replaced by ὃ or 88. 
An equally remarkable form of digamma, Λ΄, 
is found at Eleutherna and Axos ; on a coin 
of the latter place indeed it has been known 
for some time, though it was misread N, and 
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the coin attributed to Naxos. At both 
Eleutherna and Axos the z and care [7 and 
Σ instead of Cand s, Further, at Eleu- 
therna the 7 takes the unusual forms § and //, 
and the sign for ε has the unique differen- 
tiation ἢ, a form not without parallel in the 


Phoenician alphabet (Lenormant, Hssay, Xc., 
Table II.) The resemblance indeed of the β 
and certain varieties of the digamma in the 
older inscriptions at Gortyn to their Phoeni- 
cian prototypes is startling, and fully bears 
out the arguments given above for the high 
antiquity of these inscriptions. 
E. 8. Roperts. 


NOTES ON THE HOMERIC GENITIVE. 


I intend to prove the following five 
propositions : 

I. Inthe Odyssey a genitive in -ov does not 
agree with a genitive in τοῖο except where 
one of the two is at the end of a line. This 
applies to nouns, adjectives, participles, 
pronouns. 

II. By the later epic poets this rule is 
abundantly violated. 


111. Genitives in τοῖο, -ao, -eo may be 
elided in Homer. 


IV. Rule I. holds good in the older parts 
of the //iad with the further exception when 
one of the words is a monosyllable. 


V. This rule tends to confirm a belief in 
the antiquity of the smaller Homeric poems, 
and certain theories about the Hesiodic 
poems. 


is 


In the Odyssey there are fifty-six instances 
of a genitive in τοῦ agreeing with one in -ouo. 
Of these forty-nine are cases in which one of 
the words is at the end of a line, viz. : a. 126, 
436, B. 30, 42, y. 364, 402, δ. 2, 16, 23, 46, 
124, 217, 304, 718. «. 1, 7. 70, 346, 6. 287, 
ι. 434, x. 138, 168, A. 13, 278, 414, 634, μ. 94 
269, 274, v. 363, € 162, 182, ο. 5, 141, 358, 
£07, 528, o. 264, τ. 307, 434, 546, v. 65, 
φ. 296, x. 238, y. 150, 229, w. 6, 75, 531, 
543. 


The other seven are as follows: 


a / A σοὺ ’ 
β. 340. ἐν δὲ rior οἴνοιο παλαιοῦ ἡἠδυπότοιο. 
, Ὁ ’ 4 a , , 
y. 391. οἴνου ἡδυπότοιο, τὸν ἑνδεκάτῳ ἐνιαύτῳ. 
᾿ a > > , , “ee Te a 
ε. 60. κέδρου τ΄ εὐκεάτοιο θύου τ᾽ ἀνὰ νῆσον 
‘er 
ὀδώδει 
4 o ‘ “ ΄ -“ 
6. 360. τὼ δ᾽ ἐπεὶ ἐκ δεσμοῖο λύθεν κρατεροῦ 
περ €OVTOS. 
- ~ ’ , 
p. 8. κλαυθμοῦ τε στυγεροῖο γόοιό τε da- 
, 
KPVOCVTOS. 
ψ. 296. ἀσπασίοι λέκτροιο παλαιοῦ θεσμὸν 
ᾧ 
LEOVTO. 
| 5] { ΄ , 0 f , .δ ΑΥ̓͂ ° 
ω. Lack, ἡμέτερον ανάτοι κακὸν τέλος, OLOV 
ἐτύχθη. 


Now the fourth and last of these occur in 
passages admitted by the majority of critics 
to be later than the genuine Odyssey, and 
therefore are not opposed to my rule. The 
other five are at first sight a serious objec- 


tion, though only five in the whole Odyssey 


is a very small proportion, as we shall see, 
compared with the practice of the later 
poets. But in reality they are no exception 
at all, for, as Mr. Leaf has suggested to me, 
in all these cases the genitive in -oo may be 
read for that in -ov. As that genitive is 
necessitated by the metre in not a few 
places in Homer, I do not imagine that any 
one will object to this method of solving the 
difficulty. For myself I am convinced that 
Mr. Leaf is perfectly right, for it cannot be 
accidental that the -ov in all these cases and 
in so many of those in the J/iad as we shall 
see 15 ἐγ) thesi and can therefore be resolved 
into -oo. The latter poets bear out the 
inference, for they use the -ov in arsi in 
violating the rule (see below), which shows 
that it is not by accident that in Homer it is 
thus iz thesi. The two spurious passages, 6. 
360 and w. 124, have it iz arsi; all the more 
proof of their νοθεία. Read therefore in β, 
340 παλαιόο, in y. 391 oivoo, in ε. 60 κέδροό, 
in p. ὃ κλαυθμόο, in ψ. 296 παλαιόο. 

If it be asked why the exception to the 
rule is allowed, the obvious answer, and I 
think sufficient, is that the genitive in τοῖο is 
so convenient at the end of a hexameter that 
the rule was broken through much earlier 
and much more easily in such cases than in 
others. It is quite likely that at a still 
earlier period of epic poetry even this excep- 
tion was not permitted. Four indeed of the 
forty-nine instances are cases where it is 
the genitive in -ov which ends the line (x. 168, 
λ. 278, 634, μ. 94); if my idea of the origin 
of the exception is correct, it follows that 
these other and so much rarer cases of the -ov 
at the end of the line were introduced on the 
general principle first established by those in 
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The later epic poets appear to be com- 
pletely ignorant of any rule of the kind, as 
will be seen at once from the following table. 
I have not of course included any cases 
where one of the words ends a line, nor 
where there is any possibility of elision of 
τοῖο, hor again wherea monosyllable{(including 
τοῖο oY σοῖο) is one of the two words in 
agreement. As it is not likely that the late 
poets elided the genitive in -oo it is evident 
that my figures rather understate the truth, 
but they are amply suflicient. 


Poem. Number Violations 

of lines. of rule. 
Orphie Argonautica . . 1384 ἡ 
Lithica ane - (ays: 8 
Apollonius Rhodius . τ eke!) «10 
Tryphiodorus G91) 912 


Quintus Smyrnaeus. . . 8730 67 


Musaeus (Hero andLeander) . 340 3 
Callimachus (/Zymns) . 674 2 
Manethot ΠΡ" 5 GAOL 13 
ΘΟ EMIS Peak Sy τ lc fy SOR 0 
Christodorus (Anthol. lib. ii.) . 410 1 
Proclus (Hymns) . 185 3 

21976 135 


So that the rule is violated about once in 
160 lines by these poets, but only five times 
in the whole Odyssey, even if we do not 
accept Mr. Leaf’s suggestion. I have not 


included the idyllic poets, because their 
style is so different that they cannot safely 
be included with the others on such a 
question. Theocritus however has five (i. 128- 
9, 0. 162, iv. 18, xvi. 99, xxv. 257), Bion 
none at all, Moschus seven (ii. 61, 68, 70, 
123, iv. 37, 73, 124). (1 count genitives in 
τῳ as equivalent to those in -ov.) Though 
the much smaller proportion here looks as if 
the idyllic poets felt some objection to 
violating the rule, it must be observed that 
it may be to some extent due to the fact that 
they use the genitive in -oo much more 
sparingly than the epic poets do. In the 
second Idyll of Theocritus there are twelve 
instances of it; but in an equal quantity of 
Apollonius and Smyrnaeus I found eighteen 
and twenty-five respectively. In the whole 
of Bion again there are only two. But 
Moschus uses them much more freely and 
accordingly violates the rule as often as any 
of the other poets. 

I have not given any of these writers 
credit for using the genitive in -oo, and so 
escaping, for, first, nobody supposes that 
they knew anything about that form, as is 
quite clear from the Alexandrine treatment 
of the Homeric text, and secondly they use 
the -ov in arsi in such cases as unsuspiciously 
as that iv thesi: e.g. Orphic Argon. 565, 679, 
956, 1035, 1240, 1355, Apollonius i. 619, 
990, 1159, ii. 549, 780, iii577, iv. 227, 
798, Musaeus 218. 

I shall return to Hesiod and the Homeric 
Hymns later. J. A. Piatt. 


(To be continued.) 


THE NATIVE LAND OF HORACE. 


Me fabulosae Volture in Apulo 
Altricis extra limen Apuliae 
Ludo fatigatumque somno 
Fronde nova puerum palumbes 
Texere, mirum quod foret omnibus, 
Quicunque celsae nidum Acherontiae 
Saltusque Bantinos et arvum 
4 Pingue tenent humilis Forenti 
Ut tuto ab atris corpore viperis 
Dormirem et ursis, ut premerer sacra 
Lauroque collataque myrto, 
Non sine dis animosus infans. 


Owtne to the rapid extension of railways in 
Italy, and still more to the cessation of 
brigandage—for that long-standing curse has 
been extirpated, and Italy at the present 
time is as safe a country to travel in as 


England—it is possible now to investigate 
places of classical and historical interest, 
from which for a long period explorers were 
almost entirely excluded. Many years ago 
I was possessed with a strong desire to visit 
the Mons Vultur and the site of Horace’s 
birthplace, Venusia ; but the attempt to do 
so would then have been a foolhardy adven- 
ture. Now, however, that neighbourhood is 
both secure and easily accessible, though it 
is still but little known ; and in the course 
of last autumn I made an agreeable expedi- 
tion there in company with my friend Mr. 
Crowder. The object of the present paper 
is, not to contribute any new information— 
though, as a matter of fact, the chief English 
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travellers who are quoted as authorities for 
the topography of South Italy, Swinburne 
and Kerpel Craven, did not explore this dis- 
trict—but to give the reader an idea of the 
scenes and places in the midst of which 
Horace’s childhood was passed. It is so 
romantic a region that it deserves to be 
described, and possibly the narrative may be 
incidently of service in inducing others to 
explore some of the more neglected localities 
in Italy. 

Before we start on our journey a few words 
may be said as to the characteristics of the 
Mons Vultur. This mountain stands due 
east of Naples, and exactly half-way between 
the Upper and the Lower seas; but, not- 
withstanding this central position, it appears 
to belong to the eastern side of the peninsula, 
because it is visible from the Adriatic. In 
that direction the wide Apulian plains inter- 
pose no obstacle to the view, whereas the 
Apennines, which here trend away towards 
the west, intervene between Vultur and the 
other coast. The river Aufidus flows beneath 
its western slopes. It is a volcano, and 
therefore unconnected with the range of 
mountains which intersects Italy; and though 
its fires have long been extinct, yet there 
can be no doubt that it was once a member 
of the same brotherhood with Etna, Strom- 
boli, and Vesuvius. Between it and the last 
of these a link is traceable in the Lacus 
Amsancti, which Virgil describes as the place 
of disappearance of the Fury Allecto (den. 
7. 563—571), and which is still distinguished 
by its mephitic character. Though the 
height of Vultur is not remarkable (4,363 
feet), yet it forms a very conspicuous 
object, because the ground rises towards it 
from every side; and for the same reason it 
commands a singularly fine view of the sur- 
rounding country. The interest of this is 
increased by its standing near the meeting- 
point of the provinces of Apulia, Lucania, 
and Samnium. The entire area covered by 
the mountain and its outliers is estimated as 
having a circumference of 37 miles. Its 
modern name is Vulture—not Voltore, as it 
is often written in books of travel. 

The point of departure of our expedition 
was Foggia, which is the principal station on 
the Adriatic railway between Ancona and 
Brindisi, and the place where the branch to 
Naples diverges from the mainline. To the 
classical student its position may best be 
indicated by saying that it lies about fifteen 
miles distant from the western foot of Mount 
Garganus. From Foggia another railway, 
which is intended ultimately to join the line 
from Naples to Metaponto at Potenza, has 


been carried in a southerly direction as far 
as Rocchetta 8. Antonio, in the valley of the 
Ofanto (Aufidus), near the foot of Monte 
Vulture. We started by this early on the 
morning of September 14, and for the first 
hour were crossing the level plain of Apulia 
(Tavoliere di Puglia), which at this season is 
parched and brown, and thoroughly deserves 
the epithet ‘thirsty,’ which Horace applies 
to it (Siticulosae Apuliae, Epod. 3. 16). 
During a great part of the year, however, 
it is the feeding-ground of countless sheep, 
but as summer approaches these are driven 
to the upland pastures in the Apennines. A 
few days before this, when we were making 
the ascent of the Gran Sasso d'Italia, the 
highest point of that chain, we met with a 
large number of these flocks in the Campo- 


pericoli, a valley deeply sunk among the 


summits of the Abruzzi, though itself 7,000 
feet above the sea. The routes by which the 
migrations of the sheep take place (Zratturt 
delle pecore) have been fixed and regulated 
for many centuries—in some cases even from 
classical times ;! but a change is being intro- 
duced by the railways, where they have 
penetrated into the mountains. It is now 
found to be at once cheaper and easier to 
transport the flocks by train even by a more 
circuitous route; for a journey can thus be 
accomplished in one or two days, which, 
when they are driven, occupies a fortnight. 
After a time the level ground began to 
break into hills of volcanic shape, which 
intimated that we were within the area of 
Monte Vulture ; on one of these stands the 
town of Ascoli, the ancient Ausculum, in the 
neighbourhood of which was fought the 
second great battle between Pyrrhus and the 
Romans. At the end of an hour and three- 
quarters we reached Rocchetta, where is the 
present terminus of the railway, and hired 
a carriage to take us to our destination, the 
town of Melfi. The valley of the Aufidus 
here is deep and somewhat narrow, and the 
river itself, though at this season it has but 
little water, must at times be a wide and 
rapid stream. The road to Melfi crosses it 
by a lofty bridge of five arches. This bridge 
occupies the position of the Pons Aufidi of 
the Antonine Itinerary, where the Via Appia 
crossed the river in passing from Beneventum 
to Venusia; and the direction that we 
followed on the way to Melfi must have been 
the line taken by the Roman road. The 
country which we traversed was gener- 
1 Two inscriptions in Mommsen’s Jnser. Regni 
Neapol., nos. 4916 and 5237, furnish clear evidence 


on this point. The references have been kindly 
supplied to me by Mr. Pelham. 
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ally bare owing to the crops having been 
removed, but the stubble that remained in 
the dark volcanic soil showed that much 
maize and corn must have been raised. At 
intervals there were oak-forests, and the 
prickly paliurus was growing abundantly. 
The dry stems and branches of this shrub 
are used as fences, and these are almost 
impenetrable, slight though they seem ; for 
the hooked and pointed thorns of the 
paliurus (spinis paliurus acutis, Virg. Fel. 5, 
39) are so formidable that hardly any animal 
will venture to face them. At last, after 
we had ascended continuously for an hour 
and a half, Melfi came in sight, occupying a 
conspicuous position ona cone of lava, which 
rises from a buttress of Monte Vulture. 
Its elevation above the sea is over 2,000 
feet, and it is a town of some size and 
importance. The castle, which occupies the 
highest point, was originally bestowed by 
Charles V. on Andrea Doria, and is now in 
the hands of his descendant, Prince Doria, 
to whom also a large amount of property in 
the neighbourhood of Melfi belongs. 
Having established ourselves at the inn, 
which proved to be less repulsive than the 
pig-sty at its entrance led us to anticipate, 
and having obtained a guide, shortly before 
midday we started to explore the Mons 
Vultur. The object of our excursion was 
two-fold: first, to visit the ancient crater, 
which lies on the further side of the mountain 
from Melfi ; and secondly, to ascend to the 
summit. As seen from the town, Vultur 
presents a singularly imposing aspect, for its 
broad flank rises close at hand in steep forest- 
clad slopes towards the highest point, or Piz- 
zuto di Melfi. This is about five miles distant 
in a direct line, and its proximity causes 
the inhabitants to speak of Vultur as ἐλεεῖν 
mountain—i nostro Vulture. In its general 
appearance it recalls another volcanic group, 
the Euganean Hills, as seen from the side 
towards Padua. Descending the steep streets 
of the town, we emerged into the country, 
and for some time were threading lanes 
inclosed by high banks, until we entered a 
forest of young chestnuts, through which we 
gradually mounted. Here we passed some 
native sportsmen, who were in search of 
quails. The shade of the trees was grateful, 
for it was a bright day, though the heat was 
tempered by a fresh wind and occasional 
clouds. The one drawback to the enjoyable- 
ness of the expedition was the nature of the 
soil, which is blackish-grey in colour, and 
even more powdery than what is ordinarily 
found in volcanic districts, resembling soot 
rather than ashes, so that the foot sank into 


it at every step. In the open ground there 
was but little cultivation, though here and 
there potatoes were grown; but the vine, 
for which a volcanic soil is usually favour- 
able, was rarely seen in this part. After- 
wards, however, on the lower slopes between 
Melfi and Venosa, we met with numerous 
vineyards. Flowers were uncommon,as might 
be expected at that season of the year, the 
purple autumnal crocus being the blossom of 
most frequent occurrence. 

At the end of an hour and three-quarters 
we reached the north-western shoulder of 
the mountain, and at this point an extensive 
view broke upon us, reaching to the 
Apennines, while at our feet lay a succession 
of richly wooded valleys, scooped out from 
the hill-sides, and sloping towards the stream 
of the Aufidus. The path by which we 
descended on the further side of this ridge 
crossed the heads of several of these, until 
at length we found ourselves in a luxuriant 
beech-forest, where there was a fountain, and 
a stone trough for sheep, with a perennial, 
though not abundant, source of water. A 
little beyond this we came in sight of what 
was the original crater of the volcano. 
Here is the centre and culminating point of 
the beautiful scenery. The basin which it 
forms is several miles in circumference, and 
is surrounded on three sides by steep heights, 
while the part which is furthest removed 
from the summit is open, the rim of the 
crater having broken away. Inclosed within 
this basin are two circular pieces of water, 
called the lakes of Monticchio, which are 
connected by a dike or narrow channel. The 
smaller of the two is the nearer to the head 
of the basin, and lies directly beneath the 
summit, which rises to the height of 1,000 
feet above; the declivities of this, like all 
the neighbouring hill-sides, are thickly 
clothed with oaks and beeches. In the midst 
of these romantic surroundings, and over- 
looking the lesser lake, to which the ground 
here descends in slopes of greensward, stands 
the monastery of S. Michele. Though it is 
a small edifice, its appearance is imposing 
because of the high wall by which it is sup- 
ported ; and from the middle of this rises 
the facade of a church in the Renaissance 
style. Since the dissolution of monasteries 
in Italy it has ceased to be a religious estab- 
lishment, but at the greater festivals a priest 
comes to perform service there, especially at 
Michaelmas, at which season this place is 
the scene of a great gathering of the neigh- 
bouring peasantry. The buildings are let by 
the Government to a proprietor, who pos- 
sesses the right of cutting timber in the 
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forests and fishing in the lakes. The latter 
of these privileges is especially valuable, be- 
cause these pieces of water are full of trout 
and lake-fish. The fish are netted or 
trapped at the exit of the stream which 
leads from the smaller into the larger lake, 
and at this point two stakes, to which the 
nets are attached, may be seen protruding 
from the water. 

The position of the monastery is so 
secluded that we had been forced to descend 
for some distance along the hills which 
inclose the basin, in order to obtain a satis- 
factory view of it. We now retraced our 
steps to the fountain, which at this moment 
was invaded by a flock of thirsty sheep that 
had come down from the heights above. 
These heights we now proceeded to scale, 
and after mounting steeply for some time 


through the oak-forests we attained one of © 


the lower peaks of the ridge. Between this 
and the summit a depression intervenes, and 
on descending into it we were assailed by a 
number of shepherds’ dogs, which sallied 
forth from a neighbouring hut composed of 
branches. <A final ascent brought us to the 
top of the Pizzuto di Melfi, which is so 
called to distinguish it from a lower summit 
that rises towards the south. The surface 
of the ground here is not powdery, like that 
over which we had previously been walking, 
but is strewn with fragments of black lava, 
which are hard and rough to the touch. 
From this commanding point both the nearer 
and the more distant views are fine, Vultur 
itself is a singularly graceful mountain, 
possessing all that elegance of outline which 
characterises voleanic cones ; and, in addition 
to its sloping ridges, the larger of the two 
lakes is visible, and some of the declivities 
of the crater. The town of Melfi forms a 
striking object, but, in consequence of its 
lying so far below, it seemed to have retired 
to a surprising distance. Many other towns 
and villages are in sight, the most conspicuous 
being Rionero towards the south-east, and 
in the opposite direction Monteverde, which 
oceupies a peaked height. The landscape 
generally consists of undulating hills, and 
presents a peculiar appearance of breadth 
owing to the absence of hedgerows. On the 
horizon, towards the west and south, the 
Apennines display more marked outlines, and 
among them the upper course of the Aufidus 
could now be traced far away, as its waters 
glittered beneath the light of the afternoon 
sun. Polybius (iii. 110, 8, 9) has remarked 
of this river, that, whereas the other streams 
in Italy flow from the central chain either to 
the Upper or the Lower sea, the Aufidus 


intersects the Apennines. Strictly speaking, 
this is not true, because it rises in the midst 
of those mountains ; but still it is the fact 
that its head-waters are within twenty miles 
of the western coast. The Aufidus may be 
regarded approximately as the line of de- 
marcation between Samnium and Lucania. 
The district, however, which especially at- 
tracted our attention was that towards the 
south-east, for within it lay the places which 
Horace has mentioned in the passage that 
stands at the head of this paper. An exten- 
sive forest tract, about twelve miles distant, 
which forms a dark carpet on the hill-sides, re- 
presents the saltws Bantini, and still retains 
the name of Banzi. It now belongs to 
Prince Doria, and a white building, which is 
a conspicuous object in the midst of it, is 
the dwelling of his ranger. In its neigh- 
bourhood was the ancient town of Bantia, 
from which the Bantine Table, our chief 
authority for the Oscan dialect, derived its 
name, because it contains laws prescribed by 
the Romans for the government of that 
place. On high ground beyond this lies 
Forenza, the ancient Forentum or Ferentum ; 
and on a clear day Acerenza (Acherontia) is 
within sight, but it was now concealed by 
haze. On a lower level to the north of these 
Venosa (Venusia) appeared. The mistiness 
of the atmosphere also prevented us from 
seeing the Adriatic on the further side of 
the plains of Apulia, and the promontory of 
Garganus, though that mountain, when it 
is visible, must be a marked feature in the 
distance. In one of the very few passages 
in which Vultur is mentioned by ancient 
writers, Lucan has associated Garganus with 
it. He is there describing a sight, which at 
the present day may often be seen in Greece 
during the autumn—wide tracts of country 
on fire, where the shepherds have set a light 
to the dry herbage of the plains, in order to 
improve the crop of grass for the following 
spring : 


‘Sic, ubi depastis submittere gramina 
campis, 
Et renovare parans’ hibernas Apulus 


herbas, 

Igne fovet terras, simul et Garganus, et 
arva 

Vulturis, et calidi lucent buceta Matini.’ 


(Phars. 9, 182—185). 


After remaining on the summit for forty 
minutes, we started to return to Melfi, and 
and for some distance made our way down 
the steep face of the mountain by zigzags in 
the midst of bracken, which grows abund- 
antly on the upper slopes. Below this we 


ee 
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once more entered the region of chestnuts, 
and by a rapid descent reached the town 
before nightfall, well pleased with the result 
of our expedition. It is true we had not 
met with any of the objects which Horace 
mentions in connection with his adventure. 
We had seen neither the bay nor the myrtle; 
no bears had crossed our path ; no vipers had 
appeared, though the sunny declivities might 
well breed them; nor even wood-pigeons, 
though they should be numerous in the 
recesses of the forests. But the grandeur 
of the scenery was worthy of an ‘animosus 
infans,’ and its romantic character was a fit 
accompaniment to an episode in the child- 
hood of a future poet. It would be pardon- 
able in a traveller to dwell on this, even if 
it were nothing more than the suggestion of 
modern sentiment: but the excuse is not 
needed, for it is evident that Horace himself 
intended to dignify this occurrence, whether 
real or fictitious, by placing it on Vultur. 
The following day was devoted to a visit 
to Horace’s birthplace, Venosa. That town 
is about fifteen miles distant from Melfi, and 
is reached by a well engineered road, which 
winds among the spurs of Monte Vulture, 
descending for the greater part of the way, 
for Venosa is considerably lower than Melfi, 
and much further from the mountain. The 
principal place that we passed in driving 
thither was Rapolla, a curious village occu- 
pying the summit of a hill, below which the 
rocks are excavated, so as to form dwellings, 
storehouses, and cellars. The interiors of 
some of these were a picturesque sight, as we 
saw them on our return in the dusk of the 
evening, when they were lighted up, and the 
life within was revealed to view. Rapolla 
is supposed to be the ancient Strapellum. 
The country which we traversed after passing 
it was extremely bare, until at last the 
appearance of vines and olive-trees intimated 
that we were approaching our destination. 
Venosa, which both in ancient times and 
during the middle ages was a populous and 
flourishing city, is now a place of no great 
importance, containing about 7,000 inhabit- 
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ants; but its position is striking, for it 
occupies a long, narrow table of land, which 
breaks into precipices on either side. <At 
one end of this stands a massive mediaeval 
castle, surrounded by a deep moat, and the 
main street, which starts from this point, 
intersects the whole town. A square, called 
Piazza Orazio Flacco, preserves the memory 
of the poet, but the honours of the place are 
divided between him and the early Norman 
princes, for Bobert Guiscard and his wife 
Aberarda lie buried in the abbey church of 
the Santissima Trinita, some distance beyond 
the other extremity of the town, where their 
marble tombs may still be seen. The archi- 
tectural features of this building are of great 
interest, but it lies beyond my present pur- 
pose to describe them. The open ground in 
its neighbourhood, however, is an excellent 
point from which to survey the surrounding 
objects that must have been familiar to the 
eyes of Horace. Garganus is visible on the 
one side, and on the other Vultur, though 
remote—the summit is thirteen miles off in 
a direct line—is still conspicuous. Forenza 
stands up on a height towards the south ; 
and the lofty position of the modern village, 
when compared with the ‘ arvum pingue’ and 
‘humilis Forenti’ of the poet, seems to prove 
that its site has been changed since classical 
times. Acerenza, which rises far away in 
the same direction, is still more striking, as 
it occupies the summit of a rocky peak—a 
very eyrie (celsae nidum Acherontiae). 
Though Horace speaks of himself as natus 
ad Aufidwm, that river is ten miles distant. 
The numerous passages in which the poet 
has referred to the geographical features of . 
this neighbourhood—querceta Gargani (Od. 
2.9.7), Garganum nemus (Ep. 2. 1. 202), 
litus Matinum (Od. 1. 28. 3), apis Matinae (4. 
2. 27), Matina cacumina (pod. 10. 28), 
Venusinae silvae (Od. 1.28. 26), violens Aujidus 
(3. 30. 10), longe sonans Aufidus (4. 9. 2), 
tauriformis Aufidus (4. 14. 25), and others 
which have been already noticed—show how 
lively a recollection he retained of the scenes 
of his youth, H. F. Tozer. 


EDITION OF PRISCIANUS LYDUS. 


sophy he is indebted for this edition of his 
extant works to no merits of his own, but 
to the accident of the subject on which he 
wrote. The Greek schools turned out 
excellent commentators even to the last, 
and Priscian had the good fortune to choose 
for paraphrase and exegesis the Physics of 
é 
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Theophrastus,—a work not to be confounded 
with the same author’s critical history of 
physical opinions, that storehouse of facts 
copied by the numerous tribe of Doxographi 
and represented for us by the fragment 
De Sensu. In ‘his own Physics,’ as 
Simplicius and Philoponus call it, Theo- 
phrastus had devoted books iv. and v. 
to psychology, indeed Themistius quotes 
from him ‘in the fifth book of the Physics, 
the second De Anima.’ It is to this fifth 
book that Mr. Bywater refers the first 
half of his author, the three chapters of the 
paraphrase On Sense, On Imagination, and 
On Intellect: the first apparently complete, 
the second a mere fragment, broken off 
before the question is well started, the third 
defective at the beginning and lacking the 
conclusion to the whole book. Still, all 
that careful editing can do for unpromising 
materials has been done here. 
words of Theophrastus are printed in spaced 
type so as easily to catch the eye. Especially 
valuable are the ‘testimonia’ appended 
between the text and the critical notes, 
giving precise references to the various 
authorities whether text or commentator. 
Manuscript aids are scanty and untrust- 
worthy ; a Florentine codex alone goes back to 
the fourteenth century. Ficinus’ Latin ver- 
sion, published in 1497, contained many con- 
jectures of his own and Politian’s ; by the 
aid of Ficinus, for the most part, Wimmer 
corrected the grosser blunders of the Bale 
edition of 1541 which he reprinted in 1854. 
That much remained to do, may be seen 
from the number of simple corrections here 
made for the first time: 6... γνωριστικὸς for 
γνωστικὸς, 2, 32, ἐπειδὴ, 3, 20, εἰδητικῶς for 
εἰδικῶς, 4, 12 (and so repeatedly), εἴδει for 
εἴτε, 4, 28, ἐναργῶς for ἐναμένως, 4, 32, 
διαφορότης for διαφορά τις, 5, 17: δεκτικὸν 
for δεικτικὸν or κριτικὸν, 19, 8, θεωρητικὴ for 
θεωριστικὴ, 36, 26. The direct return of 
additional knowledge is in one way not 
great, for Priscian and his neoplatonic 
teachers allow us to see little more of 
Peripatetic dogma than we may gather 
from Themistius. In another way the 
numerous citations (nearly a hundred) of 
the De Anima ought to attract the attention 
of future editors of that treatise. 

Not much more fruitful is the labour 
unsparingly expended on the second of 
Priscian’s treatises: the solutions of pro- 
blems proposed by King Chosroes, to whose 
court the last survivors of the school of 
Athens fled from the persecution of Justinian. 
That enlightened monarch, who felt a 
genuine interest in Greek learning, and 


The actual 


ordered translations of Plato and Aristotle 
to be made, confronted the exiled sages after 
his kind with curious questions regarding 
the nature of the soul, sleep and waking, 
vision, the tides, poisonous reptiles, ἄσ. 
There existed in the ninth or tenth century 
a translation into barbarous Latin of Pris- 
cian’s pompous and erudite replies. This 
was first unearthed by Quicherat in 1853 
from a codex once at Corboie, afterwards at 
St. Germain des Prés, now Parisinus Lat. 
13386. Since then, three later manuscripts 
have been brought to light, one of which 
(Harleianus 3969. 14,in the British Museum) 
contains parts wanting in the Paris codex. 
At length the complete text is here for the 
first time printed with the aid of new colla- 
tions, and a pradent but sparing application 
of conjectural emendation. Quicherat had 
imagined John Scotus Erigena to be the 
translator ; and Diibner, the first editor, sup- 
posed the translator himself to have written 
the Paris codex. But Mr. Bywater at all 
events disposes of the latter view by ad- 
ducing the transliteration of Greek words 
(e.g. fastama, Terrenico), and the occurrence 

um 
of such mistakes as Thurionym for Thurion, 
mortum for in ortum. And certainly, as he 
shows, the Greek from which the version 
was originally made was already very cor- 
rupt, having Κυλωνίαν for Κυδωνίαν, ἐν τοῖς 
σώμασι for ἐν τοῖς ὠσί and ἐν τῇ γῇ ἴον ἐὰν 
θίγῃ. Hence from the total number of mis- 
takes to be corrected must be subtracted 
(1) mistranslations, (2) reproductions of 
errors in the Greek text; the editor of the 
Latin version must be content to reproduce 
non solum si mordeat sed etiam in terra 
exiliter interimit, merely citing in the 
‘testimonia’ φασὶ... πάντας ἀπολλύειν, οὐ 
μόνον ἐὰν δάκῃ ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐὰν θίγῃ from the 
treatise De Mirab. Ausc. attributed to 
Aristotle. In fact even where the autho- 
rities cannot be thus cited, the best means 
of elucidating the Latin is to turn it back 
into Greek, and this is largely done in the 
critical notes throughout. The amount of 
ingenuity thus expended can only be esti- 
mated by close and patient study of the 
text. In conformity with the general plan 
of the series copious indices are appended, 
one of which gives a full list of citations, 
English scholarship may be congratulated 
on being so well represented in the magni- 
ficent edition of Peripatetic commentators 
which the Berlin Academy is giving to the 
world. 


R. D. Hicks. 
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THE VIENNA CORPUS SCRIPTORUM ECCLESTASTICORUM LATINORUM. 


ἘΠ 


Claudiani Mamerti Opera, ed. A. ENGEL- 
BRECHT, Vienna, 1885. 6 Mk. 

Sedulit Opera Omnia, ed. J. HurmeEr, Vienna, 
1885. 9 Mk. 

Orientii Carmina, ed. Ropinson Extis, Vienna, 
1888. [Printed separately from vol. xvi. 
ot Corp. Script. Eccles. Lat. | 


In trying to make up some of the arrears of 
this important series it will be impossible to 
give more than a very brief notice of the 
less recent volumes, just calling attention to 
their more distinctive features. From this 
point of view the edition of Claudianus 
Mamertus attracts our attention in two 
ways: (1) by the peculiar state of the MS. 
evidence for the text, and (2) by the interest- 
ing discussion which Dr, Engelbrecht has 
based upon it of the diction of Claudianus 
Mamertus in its historical and literary rela- 
tions. 

There is this peculiarity about the MSS. 
of the treatise De Statu Animae that their 
value is in almost inverse ratio to their 
date. The best is Cod. Lipsiensis (7) saec. 
Xi.-xii. ; next to it come Codd. C. G. saec. xi. ; 
then Cod. L. saec. x. ex., and Cod. S. saec. xi. ; 
and at the bottom of the list of the more 
important MSS., Cod. A., saec. ix, and 
Cod. B. saec. x. in. This will be no great 
paradox to any one who has much experience 
of ancient texts. It is now generally recog- 
nised that in the case of authors of whom 
there are a number of MSS. extant, what 
the textual critic has to deal with is not so 
much MSS. taken singly as the archetypes 
of groups of MSS. But the archetype of 
alate MS. may itself be early, or if not 
early at least not separated by many tran- 
scriptions from the original. ΑἸ] depends 
upon the history of its line of antecedents. 
Dr. Engelbrecht has worked out the problem 
for Claudianus in a thoroughly scientific and 
trustworthy fashion, and has presented the 
result in the form of genealogy (p. xi.) 

Another principle of textual criticism is 
illustrated in this edition. In constructing 
his text Dr, Engelbrecht had not only fol- 
lowed J (as he was bound to do), wherever 
it agreed with another leading MS., but he 
had also frequently adopted its readings 
where it stood alone. In a case like this 
the genealogy of the MSS. gives very little 
presumption either way: the right reading 


might be in the line of 17, or it might be in 
the line of C.G. &e. The only means of de- 
ciding between them was by an inductive 
examination of the general character of such 
singular readings in J and in the other 
groups. By a process of this kind, and 
especially from the renewed study involved 
in preparing the index, Dr. Engelbrecht was 
led to change his mind, and not to attribute 
so much weight to the singular readings of 
M as he had done originally. The result is a 
rather long list of alterations in the Preface 
(pp. xvi—xxvii). We will not blame him 
for this, but will rather praise the care and 
conscientiousness which he has shown in 
revising his work. In the large majority of 
cases—in all those where the revision is due 
to a clearer apprehension of the usage of the 
writer—the ‘second thoughts’ are pretty 
certainly right. In regard to a few readings 
(6 σ. 21. 4 Die Δ 9: 1 70 77S 0. 
which turn on more general considerations 
I should be inclined to say that the old was 
better. But taking the edition as a whole 
it is an excellent one. It will certainly 
never be necessary for an editor to take up 
this not very profitable treatise again. 

Special mention should be made of the 
monograph in which Dr. Engelbrecht has 
treated of the Latinity of his author in 
Sitzungsberichte d. phil.-hist. Classe d. Kais. 
Akad. d. Wiss., 1885, vol. cx. p. 423 ff. (also 
published separately). It is most instructive 
for the literary history of Gaul in the latter 
half of the fifth century when the secular 
schools of rhetoric were on the point of 
giving place to the schools which grew up 
round the monasteries. The influences which 
formed the style of Claudianus are traced 
with great care, especially that of the African 
writers Fronto and Apuleius ; and numerous 
illustrations are given of the relation of 
Claudianus to his contemporary and friend 
Sidonius Apollinaris, as well as of the pecu- 
harities of Claudianus. In two Appendices 
Dr. Engelbrecht shows (1) that the more 
correct order of the names is Mamertus 
Claudianus, the latter being the name by 
which the writer would usually be called ; 
and (2) that the anonymous romance De Con- 
stantino Magno eiusque matre Helena, pub- 
lished in Teubner’s series by Heydenreich in 
1879, was probably written in Gaul. 

If the edition of Claudianus Mamertus is 
a typical example of the value of late MSS., 
that of Sedulius may be taken as a typical 
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example of the value of early ones. Here 
there is an extraordinary wealth of MSS. 
in close proximity to the age of the writer. 
At the head of the list would come the fam- 
ous Turin MS. in capitals (77), ascribed to 
the seventh century, which is the last of 
the specimens of capital-writing in Zange- 
meister and Wattenbach (tab. xvi). Of 
nearly equal date and like Cod. 7’ from the 
library of Bobbio, is the Ambrosian Frag- 
ment M. This too is a famous MS., as 
it was from it that Peyron unearthed the 
palimpsest remains of Cicero Pro Scawro 
which gave rise to his classical treatise 
(Stuttgart, 1824). Then come two MSS. 
of the eighth century in Anglo-Saxon 
characters A and IT, the first from St Martin's 
at Tours ; and a long list of ninth and tenth 
century MSS. follow. According to a well- 
known subscription the poem of Sedulius 
was reduced to order from the MS. left by 
Sedulius and first published by Turcius Rufius 
Asterius who was consul in 494 ;and Huemer 
thinks (no doubt with reason) that the MSS. 
are all traceable to a common archetype writ- 
ten in vernacular Latin in the next century. 
The traces of this vernacular Tatin which 
the editor has faithfully chronicled, though 
he has only admitted them sparingly—per- 
haps a shade too sparingly—into the text, 
constitute their chief value. When a really 
inductive study comes to be made of the 
Latin of the fifth and sixth centuries this 
edition of Sedulius will be one of the first 
authorities for it. Sesides the Carmen 
Paschale itself, Fiuemer has also edited from 
MSS. of the ninth to the eleventh centuries 
the prose version of the poem which Sedulius 
wrote at the instance of his patron, the 
presbyter Macedonius. Another feature in 
his edition is the full and careful index of 
places in which Sedulius has been quoted 
or imitated by later writers. 

I shall be forgiven if for once I anticipate 
in order to notice without further delay an 
English contribution to the Vienna series. 
It is gratifying to think that English scholar- 
ship should have a part, however small, in this 
great undertaking ; and it could not be better 
represented than it is by Mr. Ellis. I may 
be misled by national partiality, but it seems 
to me that there is a touch of elegance and 
finish about his work which is not quite at- 
tained by the majority of these commentar- 
ies. It is not more thorough or more 
scientific (though it is both thorough and 
scientific), and I am not sure that the positive 
results are greater, but its characteristic 
feature is (if I am not mistaken) a subtle 
refinement of style which is felt throughout 


the whole. The problem that the editor of 
Orientius has to deal with is an altogether 
different one from those of which we have 
just been speaking: no longer an abundance 
of MSS. where the only question is to select 
the right reading, but a defective text, at 
best resting upon two MSS. and often only 
upon one. Here conjectural emendation was a 
necessity, and there was free scope for scholar- 
ship. In other volumes the text had been 
based upon a single MS.; but they were in 
prose, and the verse of Orientius required 
more delicate handling. Mr. Ellis, I think, 
will be found to have been fully equal to the 
task imposed upon him. My principal wish 
about his commentary would be that there 
had been a little more of it. Orientius has 
been fortunate in his previous editors and 
critics, especially the first editor Delrio 
(whose conjectures have in many places been 
verified by the Ashburnham MS. which he 
did not possess), and Commirius. Mr. Ellis 
has given them well-merited praise (p. 13). 
But one would like to know a little more 
about Schondonchus and Rivinus. We may 
note by the way that ed. Mignianus on p. 26 
(ad Commonit. 1. 306) seems to be Marténe. 
The index again might with advantage have 
been somewhat fuller. It is about on the 
same scale with the other volumes of the 
series; but these indices locutionum are so 
valuable, and that which Mr. Ellis has just 
published in his edition of Avianus is so ex- 
cellent, that one was tempted to hope for 
rather more. Sometimes the index has a 
bearing upon the text. For instance, blandus 
is clearly a favourite word with Orientius (ef. 
Comm. I. 117, 161, 182, 209, 325, 450, IT. 
111, 319, 337). Now in Comm. I. 548 in 
bene securo pectore tuta quies, A reads blanda 
quies. It would not however follow that 
this was what Orientius wrote, as a writer’s 
favourite words are also apt to run in the 
head of the scribe and to come out when 
his attention relaxes. Mr, Ellis is doubtless 
right in printing tuta. 

We must not take up room with one or 
two other little desiderata, but there are two 
points of orthography on which a question 
may be raised. In Comm. I. 120 admotis: 
ammotis A, amotis B, the temptation must 
have been strong to read ammotis (ef. ammug- 
it AB, which Mr. Ellis has adopted in I. 178). 
The geographical distribution of this par- 
ticular form of assimilation is a matter of 
some interest ; it probably began in Italy but 
it is found also in that strange /arrago, 
the MSS. of Gregory of Tours, The other 
point is offer in 1. 217 where both the MSS. 
have offers. The latter is a well attested 
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form (cp. Roensch, Jt. u. Vulg. p. 294, to 
whose list other authorities might be added.) 

The emendations are a tempting field, but 
we must not linger over more than two or 
three of the most prominent. I. 377 sanctus 
(is) et wictor per tot modo praelia miles (with 
which may be compared line 44 of the third 
poem more doubtfully attributed to Orientius 
De Trinitate, where for the corrupt /lecteris 
Mr. Ellis would read plectitur is). In the 
Commonitoriun, Schenkl and Baehrens follow 
Commirius in reading sanctus et inuwictus. 
Mr. Ellis’ conjecture might naturally be pre- 
ferred on palaeographical grounds: the princi- 
pal objection to it would be the tendency to 
the disuse of 7s in writers of this date; I do 
not remember an example in these poems 
beyond the attractive conjecture just men- 
tioned, Another neat emendation, involving 
the least possible disturbance of the text, is 
in Comm. 1. 535 


die, rogo, quid (miserum) tantus furor ὁ laxat 
habenas 
ut tibi non sat erit quod tibi iam satis 
est, 


where Mr. Ellis’ note runs “fort. eaz¢ h.e. liber 
habenis fertur.” Yet 1 am not sure that 
Rivinus is wrong in thinking that habendi 
underlies habenas, though his wrget habendi is 
not very near, and angit (agit) perhaps hardly 
better. In Comm. 11. 216 I should much 
doubt the reading wixit qui modo mille simul, 


explainedas meaning “justa thousand in all.” 
Schurztleisch’s millesimum is obvious, and as 
Orientius writes suspicione, herémo, fiant 
(vid. Index) the shortening of the vowel 
would be no great objection. A corrupt line 
in the first Oratio—a sort of Benedicite—on 
p- 61 may perhaps be remedied. It runs in 
the MS. thus 


Solum statiuum cum fertura { fetura| mobili 
quae paret homini, quaeque ¥ capta de una, 
tibi cantat uni, conticescit ceteris. 


Mr. Ellis suggests tractu deuiat ; but is any- 
thing more needed than quaeque capitur 
dewia ? 


‘The solid earth with all its stirring brood 
Of creatures tame, of hunted creatures 
wild.’ 


It would be easy to goon in this way ; but 
I must content myself with commending to 
the reader this scholarly edition of a poet by 
no means without merit. The elegiac moral- 
isings of Orientius are often pointed and 
marked by considerable sincerity of feeling. 
They contain besides one striking historical 
picture, that of the great Vandal invasion of 
406 A.D., in which 


unofumauit Gallia tota rogo. (Comm. II. 184). 


ὟΝ. SANDAY. 


USSING’S CASINA AND CISTELLARIA. 


T. Maccii Plauti Comoediae. Recensuit et enarravit 
JOHANNES Lupovicus Ussine. Voluminis tertii 
pars prior Casinam et Cistellariam continens. 
Havniae, mdccelxxxvii. 6 Mk. 

Tue able and industrious Danish scholar, who has 

now accomplished the very arduous task of giving the 

world a complete edition of Plautus with a revised 
text and a commentary, has, it must be con- 
fessed, been rather hardly used. Eight years ago 
he published the second part of the third volume, 
holding back the first part, which was to contain the 

Casina and Cistellaria, on the suggestion of Stude- 

mund, who promised an edition of the Cistellaria 

founded on a searching examination of the Ambrosian 
palimpsest (A). That edition has not yet appeared, 
and Ussing, warned by advancing years and urged 


’ by his bookseller, is now at last forced to issue lis 


edition of these plays, using much the same diplo- 
matic materials as he had ten years ago. He does not 
however complain, but courteously expresses his con- 
viction that the edition of Studemund’s Cistellaria, 
when it does appear, will at once supersede all other 
editions of the play. 

Ussing exhibits, as before, in the footnotes the 


readings of the Palatino-Vatican codex (B) whenever 
his text differs from it; but in *his part of his 
work he frequently adds the readings of the codex 
Ambrosianus 1. 257 (E) and a codex Britannicus (1). 
These MSS. seem to have been copied—very carelessly 
—in the tenth or eleventh century from a codex 
closely resembling B, but not from B itself, as is 
proved by the fact that in some places, e.g. Cas. 932, 
E and I contain words wanting in B but found in A, 
The reading of the Ambrosian palimpsest A is care- 
fully noted in so far as it has been hitherto deciphered 
and recorded. 

By far the most interesting point in this instalment 
of Ussing’s work is the certain restoration of verse ἡ 
788 of the Casina from the Ambrosian palimpsest, 
which however will not be new to readers of Geppert’s 
edition. The supposed bride Casina surprises the old 
roué Lysidamus* and his steward Olympio by the 
roughness of her gestures when approached. This is 
not surprising inasmuch as it is not Casina, but the 
stout slave Chalinus who is hidden under the bridal 


* Lysidamus is the name of the old reprobate in A. Stude- 
mund has shown that the monstrous name Stalino by which 
previous editors have designated him arose from a corruption 
of the word {itivillitio in verse 826 and of the words δία ilico 
in 888. 
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veil. The passage thus stands without either metre 
or sense in Weise :— 

Ox. Mea uxorcula! 

Ou. Institit plantam. 

Sr. Quasi iocabor. 
For the last word, which has plainly no meaning, 
Weise suggests to read iocatur, which gives a very 
poor sense—for to stamp is not a playful or sportive 
gesture—and moreover the tense 1s quite wrong. 
Here is the passage as it is said to stand in A:— 

OLYMPIO. 
Mea uxorcula ! 


Sr. Quid est ? 


Quae res 7 
LYSIDAMUS. 
Quid est ? 
OLYMPIO. 
Institit plantam quasi Luca bos. 


‘She has stamped on me like an elephant!’ 
Whether Geppert really read this in A, or read into 
A one of the most admirable conjectures ever made, 
in any case one cannot help feeling that we have 
here the very words of Plautus, and a most interesting 
parallel to the phraseology of Naevius and Lucretius. 
‘The verse quae 7es...... bos of course makes a senarius, 
est being shortened according to Plautine usage. 
Thus the negligence or stupidity of some copyist 
who for LUCABOS, which he a fee did not under- 
stand, wrote docabor, a common word closely re- 
sembling the right reading and unfortunately not 
involving absulute nonsense, has for hundreds of 
years blurred and marred one of the wittiest scenes 
in this coarse but very clever play. How many 
secrets A has still to disclose! As yet it is little 
more than a flash of light making the darkness 
visible. 

A comparison of this edition with that of Weise, 
the last complete commentary on the plays of Plautus, 
will show how enormously our knowledge of the lan- 
guage, accidence and syntax of Plautus has advanced 
in the interval which has elapsed since Weise gave 
the world his Plautus. Here is a simple enough line 
to one who observes that qui is the ablative and that 
co pretio is understood :-— 

Non ecastor vilis emptu est modius qui venit salis. 


‘He would be a dear bargain at the price of a peck 
of salt.’ Observe the ponderous lines which Weise 
lays down to prepare for his siege of the meaning: 
‘Salt can signify either friendship or intelligence. 
λας the proverb about eating a peck of salt with a 
friend is very ancient. Therefore I hold that @ peck 
of salt may mean a friend. He (the friend) is going 
to be cajoled or sold (venwm it) ; and non οὐδέ emptu 
is ironical, meaning pervilis.’ He accordingly renders 
—apparently making sal signify both ‘ friendship’ 
and (ironically) ‘intelligence ’—vili iam vendetur 
pretio amicus hicce mariti mei non nimis sapiens, h.e. 
facili opera cum ludificabor, that is ‘this wiseacre, 
my husband's crony, who is going to be sold, won't 
go dog cheap, oh no!’ 

It is strange that Ussing refuses to see any play 
on words in the passage, verse 506 :— 
Lys. Fac habeant linguam tuae aedes. Atc. Quidita? 

Lys. Quom veniam ut vocent. 

It seems to me that the verse completely lacks point 
if there is not a play on vocent meaning also vacent in 
old Latin. But Ussing dismisses this view without 
argument, Qui hwic verbo duplicem vim inesse putant, 
ut etiam ‘ vacent’ significet, mihi vehementer errare 
videntur, 

Verses 502, 503 run thus in Weise :— 
Sed facitodum tu memineris versus quos cantat Colax 
Cum cibo suo quiqui facioto ut veniant, quasi eant 

Sutrium, 


Festus says that the latter verse passed into ἃ proverb. 
In cases where each guest defrayed the expenses of 
his own entertainment, the affair was described in 
old Latin as ‘an outing to Sutrium’; it is now 
described in Americaas ‘a New Jersey treat.’ Festus 
quotes the first verse :— 


Sed facito dum merula perversus quod cantat colas. 


Ussing follows him, reading with Geppert memoria 
for merula, and understanding the verse to mean 
‘ But take care you don’t forget (memoria colas) what 
the man (in the play) says when ruined’ (perversus 
= eversus). But here we are forced to postulate a 
character in an unknown play, just as the old editions 
postulated a Colax in a play of Naevius, and the 
sentiment of the second verse is far more suitable to 
a Colax than to a supposed ruined man, Is it not 
more probable that Plautus wrote 


Sed facito memoriola pervorses quod cantat Colax ? 


Memoriola, which Cic., who uses the word in a letter 
to Atticus, may have borrowed from this passage, 
would perhaps account for the merula of Festus ; 
pervorso does not occur elsewhere, but vorso is used 


often by Plautus in such a sense as is here required, 


e.g. multas res simitu in meo corde vorso, Trin. 
va fee ΤῈ 


I now take a few other passages, following the 
order of the verses of the play :— 


Prolog. 20 
Sed tamen absentes prosunt pro praesentibus. 


A. Palmer, Hermathena, vol. iv. p. 447, proposed prae 
praesentibus, This seems to give a better sentiment 
than any of the other corrections proposed ; ‘ the 
dead poets are better than the living,’ a graceful 
observation quite consonant with the tone of the 
whole passage. 
Prolog. 34 
Latine Plautus cum latranti nomine. 


Ussing rightly refuses to see any allusion to the 
name of the poet. The passage clearly requires an 
allusion to the name of the play. We must either 
infer that Casina was a common name for a dog in 
ancient Rome, or write Canisa for Casina with 
Parens. 
Cas. 124 
Ita te adgerunda curvum aqua faciam probe 
Ut postilena possit ex te fieri. 


The codex Britannicus gives cornum, which seems to 
afford a better sense; whatever postilena was it 
appears to have been made of leather, so that if 
Chalinus were to be used for making postilenae it 
would be desirable that his skin should be ‘as hard 
as horn.’ 
126 

Post autem ruri nisi tu aut ervom ederis, 

Aut quasi lumbricus terram. 
B reads the verse thus :— 


Post autem ruri nisi tu acervo mederis 


Now ruri seems to be mere surplusage here. The 
whole passage describes the treatment which Chalinus 
will receive at the hands of the vilicus Olympio 
quando ad villam venerit. The word ruri comes in 
properly three lines farther on, but here seems to be 
ib Peas useless, Perhaps we might read almost 
with B :— 


Post autem voris nisi tu acervom ederis. 


The cicada was said to live on dew; ep. Virg. Ea. 
vy. 77, and Theocr. iv. 16. 


μὴ πρῶκας σιτίζεται, ὥσπερ ὁ τέττιξ; 
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The ‘heap of dew’ is a characteristic comic expres- 
sion like nebulai cyatho, Poen. i. 2, 64—an expression 
which, though now generally expelled from the text, 
seems to me to have been rightly preserved by the 
early editors. Or perhaps we should read :— 


Post autem vorem nisi tu aut ervom ederis. 
157 
Nequitiae stabulum. 


Ussing strangely describes this verse as a dimeter 
creticus, as if he took the ὦ in stabuluwm to be long 
like the ὦ in pabulwm in the verse before. 
207 
Magis nimio munditiis Munditiam antideo. 


This form of expression by which a quality or state 
is personified is common in Plautus, but it has not 
been recognised yet in Capt. ii. 3, 32, which should 
be printed 


Qui me Honore honestiorem semper fecit et facit. 


221 
Eho tu, nihili cana culex, vix teneor quin quae decent 
te dicam. 


One feels disposed to accept here A. Palmer’s emen- 
dation (Hermath. v. p. 55) 

Nihili cucule ! vix teneor, &c. 
The word cucule is just the one wanted, and it is 
such a word as would have been corrupted into cwlex. 


663 
Habet, sed duos. 


This is a very good instance of the idiomatic. use of 
sed, which is excellently illustrated by Mayor on Juy. 
vy. 147. It seems to be very rare in early Latin ; how- 
ever Mayor quotes an example from Rud. 789. 
Ussing does not comment on the usage in either 
place. 


687 
Attat cesso magnifice patriceque ita ero meo ire 
advorsum. 


All the MS. give patriceque amiceque. The latter 
word was expelled as a gloss by Hermann, though it 
is actually written twice in A. But on what word 
could aimice be a gloss? We should, I think, either 
real philice for patrice, or, changing <Altat to At, 
which is more suitable, read 

At cesso magnifice et patrice philiceque ita ero meo 

ire advorsum. 


The verse is an anapaestic tetrameter. Patrice and 
philice are both ἅπαξ ecipnuéva.. Similarly formed 
adverbs are coupled together in 1711. 215 ewscheme.... 
et dulice et comoedice. 


a 
763 

Ox. Edepol ne tu si equos esses, esses indomabilis. 

Lys. Quo argumento? Ou. Nimis tenax es. 


It is surprising that no one has here accepted the 
admirable conjecture of Bentley ; sternaxv suits the 
sense, and accounts for the allusion to a horse ; fenax 
seems to have no meaning. 

The words considiwm, 888, and dismaritus, 896, 
are to be added to the Dictt. They both are found 
in A according to Studemund. 

The Cistellaria, one of the most ingenious and the 
best-written of the plays of Plautus, has come down 
to us ina very defective condition. The large number 
of fragments cited by grammarians as from this play 
had already led scholars to this conclusion, which the 
discovery of A hasamply confirmed. Cardinal Mai, 
when he stated that A contained five leaves with about 
180 lines of the Cistellaria hitherto unpublished, 
understated the case. Studemund declares that ten 
pages of A are devoted to the Cistellaria, and that of 


these seven, containing at least 260 lines, are wanting 
in the other codices. The lacuna begins after verse 
215 of Ussing’s edition and extends to 317, which 
verse in former editions immediately follows 215, 
though 215 is the end of asoliloquy in anapaests, and 
317 is part of a dialogue in septenarian trochaics. 
Between these verses (215-317) Ussing inserts the 
fragmentary portions of the Cistellaria which seem 
to belong to this part of it, both those quoted by 
grammarians as from the Cistellaria and the Syrae 
(which seems to have been an alternative name for 
the play, the Syrae probably being the Lena and 
Melaenis), and the readings of A so far as they 
have been deciphered and recorded by Mai and 
Studemund. One of the most remarkable points in 
the new passage is ra@vim in verse 260 

Expurigabo hercle omnia ad raucam ravin. 
compared with Poen. 3. 5, 33 (777) 

Nego et negando, si quid refert, ravio, 
Ravis is marked long in the Dictt. 
362 

Miserrumam habui: wé illaec hodie gwot modis 

Moderatrix linguae fuit atque inmemorabilis ! 
It is a mistake to change ut of the MSS. toat. Such 
pleonasm in interjections is characteristic not only of 
Latin comedy but of Cicero’s more familiar letters. 

After verse 380 there is another long lacuna, which 
Ussing supplies as before, adding occasionally in 
italics words of his own to indicate the train of 
thought. 
397 
Non enim hie ubi ex Tusco modo 
Tute tibi indigne dotem quaeras corpore. 


Surely the simplest correction of this verse is to 
read hue for hic, and understand reduco οὐ revoco from 
verse 394. 

The new words which A contributes to the Dictt. 
from this play are confusicius 311, exconcinnare 267, 
cxscissatus 385. 

Ussing undoubtedly deserves the hearty thanks of 
all readers of Plautus, and their best congratulations 
on having completed his great work. It may be 
granted that no part of his commentary teems so 
richly with instruction in Plautine language and usage 
as the A/iles of Brix or the Psewdolus of Lorenz ; and 
it must be allowed that he has not made such striking 
and brilliant emendations as Robinson Ellis’s ne frit 
quidem for nee erit quidem Most. 585, Seytlert’s ovis 
for quis Pers. 174, A. Palmer’s nitrz for matri 
Truc. 892, or his exules dica (ἐξούλης δίκῃ) Rud. 
848. Yet he has done solid, though perhaps hardly 
brilliant, service to the text; his explanations 
are clear, sensible, and conveyed in the choicest 
Latin ; his acknowledgments of indebtedness to 
others are hearty and copious, and when he dissents 
he dissents courteously. With all these solid good 
qualities it cannot be doubted that his will be the 
standard Plautus for at least a generation; and 
indeed it is probable that a far longer time than that 
will elapse before an annotated edition of all the plays 
of Plautus appears to supersede the work of the able 
pupil of Madvig.—R. Y. TyRRELL. 


Terenti Phormio. Edited by the Rev. A. SLOMAN. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 3 Mk. 
Tis edition contains an introduction and a text, 
more or less independent, followed by exegetical 
notes. It is adapted for schools, and passmen in the 
Universities, and will no doubt be found more ser- 
viceable than any edition which has previously 
appeared in English. At the same time it cannot 
be denied that the book contains many inaccurate 
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and misleading statements, and occasionally serious 
blunders. The introduction is divided into five 
parts. The first contains a short history of Roman 
Comedy, the second a sketch of the plot and cha- 
racters of the Phormio, the third deals with metres 
and prosody, the fourth with accidence and syntax, 
while the fifth says a few words on the subject of the 
MSS. authority. The account of Roman Comedy is 
sufficient, and on the whole accurate. ‘ Naevius 
235 —204’ should be ‘Naevius wrote between 235 
and 204,’ ‘fubula praetexta’ has earlier and better 
authority than ‘fabula practextata,’ and ‘national 
tragedies’ is more exact than ‘historic or tragic 
plays.’ The outline of the plot is full and clear ; but 
is there any authority for the statement that Chremes 
is Nausistrata’s second husband, or that Pamphila 
proves to be a citizen of Athens? The subject of 
metres and prosody is much less adequately treated, 
and can scarcely be handled satisfactorily in a work 
of this kind. Mr. Sloman says ‘the eighth foot of 
the trochaic octonarius is always either a trochee or a 
spondee.’ How does he propose to scan vv. 728 and 
735% The sentence beginning ‘Some scholars’ at 
the bottom of p. 28 is unintelligible as 1t stands. 
What Mr. Sloman means is no doubt, ‘Some scholars 
maintain that the reason why the last syllable of an 
iambic word may be shortened is, because in -an 
iambic word the word-accent must always fall on the 
first syllable, except in those cases where a final 
syllable has disappeared.” What he says is some- 
thing quite different. On the question as to the 
pronuntiation of final m, it would have been better 
to refer to the constant omission of final m in Old 
Inscriptions, than to its disappearance from the first 
persons of the pres. ind. of verbs. In dealing with 
the subject of final long vowels it is always necessary 
to distinguish carefully between the natural retention 
of the original length in old writers, and the artificial 
lengthening employed as an archaism by Vergil and 
the later poets. So again the it of the perfect and 
the at of the subjunctive, which are universally 
admitted, should be distinguished from the same 
terminations in other moods and tenses where the 
length is much more doubtful. The fourth rule 
as to the admission of hiatus should run: a long 
final vowel, or a vowel before m, may be shortened, 
and not elided, in the case of a monosyllable on 
which the metrical accent falls. In the rest of the 
introduction there is little that calls for remark. It 
may however be mentioned that the words ‘re- 
peated questions’ are not free from ambiguity, that 
the Bembine is written in rustic capitals, not in 
‘uncial characters,’ and that it scarcely seems a 
suflicient recognition of Donatus to classify him 
among commentators ‘who to some small extent 
supplement MSS. authority.” The text is on the 
whole conservative and sensible: v. 21, ‘sibi id &ssé 
rellatum putet’ is a hopelessly impossible scansion. 
The MSS. vary considerably, but on the whole id sibi 
rellatum putet (Dziatzko) seems the most probable 
reading. v. 190, protinam should be read with Donatus 
and Nonius, τς 390, Stilponem inquam : noweras, the 
colon should be omitted, and so again in v. 934: 
v. 550 facturus should be facturu’s, and v. 798 locutus 
should be locutw’s: v. 772 illi is very doubtful ; the 
MSS. have iis A, fis later MSS. Has dis been 
wrongly introduced from the previous line? v. 1038 
Mr. Sloman has bowdlerized amica lenone into uxore 
emunda. The change, though excellent from the 
moral, is unfortunate from the metrical point of view, 
and is likely to lead to a misconception of Athenian 
customs with regard to marriage, The exegetical 
notes generally attempt to explain the difficulties of 
the play, and on the whole with success, though 


some of the explanations are unintelligible, some 
doubtful, some demonstrably wrong. The following, 
among others, may be cited as instances in point: 
the note on ¢ibiae pares and impares in the didascalia 
is confused and difficult to follow. The whole ques- 
tion is very obscure, but Mr. Sloman’s explanation of 
tibiae dextrae and sinistrae is entirely opposed to that 
of Varro, quoted by Servius, on Aen. ix. 615: ‘dextra 
unum foramen habet, sinistra duo, quorum unum 
acutum sonum habet, alterum gravem.’ τ. 9. The 
‘correct form in Cicero is cum’ is misleading. 
Quum first appears in Renaissance MSS. v. 39. 
For ‘Terence’s time’ read ‘classical Latin.’ v. 43. 
It seems rather bold to state categorically that 
‘adverbs in tim were old Accusatives.’ v. 64. 


‘when affixed to the sec. pers. sing. perf. ind. - 


act.’ suggests that the shortening is confined to 
this case only. v. 72. The theory that provincia and 
providentia are connected is surely as dead as Queen 
Anne, and the same remark applies to the explana- 
tion of the form amarier given on τ. 92. v. 102. It 
is unnecessary to explain xin eam by the omission of 
ut. v. 137. The dativus commodi or incommodi after 


 facere or fiervi should be distinguished from the in- 


strumental ablative: there is the same difference as 
between ‘to do something to’ or ‘for’ and ‘to do 
something with’ a person in English. In the intro- 
duction to Act I. Sc, 3, read ‘cousin’ for ‘brother,’ 
and so throughout. v. 154. weniat is the reading of 
A}, not A*, according to Umpfenbach’s apparatus 
criticus. In the same line adventi is explained as a 
contraction of adventui=adventuwis with the s dropped. 
What authority has Mr. Sloman for this, surely im- 
possible, theory? v. 155. quod is explained as an ‘ac- 
cusative of respect,’ and this old familiar deus ea 
machina is brought in again and again. When shall 
we see the last of it? v. 159. non potitus essem should 
be part of the apodosis: συ. 212. &m tstuc is the right 
scansion. In the same line wt respondeas does not 
depend on serva, but ut is used like ὅπως with the 
future or subjunctive in Greek. v. 226. Does not 
vincibilem, if really transitive in sense, mean rather 
‘convincing,’ like vincibilia arqumenta in Apuleius ? 
v. 231. itane is rightly explained below on v. 315. 
Temperans with the dative = ‘careful for’ should be 
distinguished from temperans with the genitive 
= ‘temperate in,’ or ‘careful of.’ v. 297. The note 
on swmerct in the next line should be given on daretur 
here. v. 320. How can responsum be understood ? 
v. 330. Mr. Sloman says ‘editors strangely prefer’ 
the form tennitur quoted by Donatus; but on textual 
questions Donatus’ authority, where we can be sure 
what he read, outweighs that of all the MSS. to- 
gare Similarly Nonius quotes dispennite from 
-lautus. v. 426. If idem is nom. masc., what does te 
melius feceris mean? v. 484. Does not ‘ palaestra’ 
mean to suggest that Phaedria found Dorio a tough 
customer to ‘rastle’ with? v. 502. Is not the 
emphatic cum tum opposed to the explanation sug- 
gested by Mr. Sloman? With this text Stalbaum’s 
seems the only possible explanation. v. 506. The 
point of the proverb is lost. ‘Of clinging to a wolf's 
ears cometh satiety, and you dare not let go for fear 
he should turn again andrend you.’ v. 508. ne siesis 
more probably anironical prohibition. τ. 519. rather 
possumus pati, i.e., I don't like it any more than 
you, ‘but what can’t be cured, must be endured.’ 
v. 586. me excutiam surely means simply ‘1’ll shake 
myself,’ the object being to show that he has no 
portable property about his person. v. 624. can 
modo be taken with uno ore? surely not. v. 663. 
why? wv. 713. why again? v. 723. is it ‘ probable,’ 
or even conceivable, that interest = inter rem 
est? wv. 724. the line is much better given to 
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Chremes with A. Ze is of course used in a general 
sense like ‘you’ in English. v. 741. Jstorswm certainly 
does not mean ‘from’ where you are. v. 746. porro 
means simply ‘further,’ ‘again,’ ‘in turn,’ and so in v. 
923. v. 768. could casa be used of ‘the master’s house ? 
The sense will in any case be the same, ‘don’t go 
further and fare worse.’ v. 771. does not recla prava 
facere mean to do right or wrong indiscriminately ? 
ef. bona mala tolerare. v. 556. fanda nefanda, ete. 
In the introduction to Act iv. Se. 2 read ‘father’ for 
‘former husband.’ v. 804. is not hoc ablative= ‘it 
was this which misled you’? v. 820. the note is un- 
intelligible ; the words mean simply ‘in the present 
state of my affairs.’ v. 822. does Mr. Sloman hold 
that medicari regularly takes the dative? The note 
suggests this view. v. 840. is this explanation cer- 
tain ? Ὁ. 848. isit not rather a touch of the universal, 
old as the hills, pessimism, ‘some one is sure to come 
in just when I want to go out’? τ. 917. is this note 
intelligible ? The subjunctive is causal. v. 943. read 
rather ‘I’m dead and buried.’ v. 973. surely ‘wash 
away your offences’ is quite good English, and repre- 
sents lawtwm much better than ‘ whitewash.’ τ. 978. 
this note is superfluous. v. 1015. non nego could not 
possibly be understood, it must be nego. v. 1028. the 
translation ‘victimized’ puts the cart before the 
horse. The above instances among others gathered 
in a hasty perusal will serve to show that the book is 
not free from faults. If Mr. Sloman will thoroughly 
revise his work, correcting mistakes, and omitting 
what is uncertain or unnecessary, he will add much 
to the value of a second edition. The printing and 
references are generally correct, and the stage direc- 
tions, though occasionally too modern in spirit, can- 
not fail to be of use, 
J. Η. ONIONS. 


RECENT WORK ON SALLUST. 


1. Edm. Hauler : die Orléaner Palimpsestfragmente 
zu Sallusts Historien (Wiener Studien. ix. 1. 1887, 
pp. 25-50). 


These fragments of the second and third book of 
the Histories were discovered by Dr. Hauler early in 
1886. While reading an Orléans MS. of miscella- 
neous Christian fathers, he observed that the manu- 
script was a palimpsest and found to begin with under 
a part of Jerome’s commentary on Isaiah what soon 
proved to be the opening words of the speech of Cotta 
which we already possess. Comparison soon showed 
that the torn column before him completed the Berlin 
fragment, which was bought now forty years ago of a 
bookseller in Toledo. The Vatican fragments also are 
clearly, from the evidence of writing, spelling, ἕο. 
parts of the same MS.—an uncial MS. of the fourth 
or perhaps fifth century. The new find consists of 
sixteen columns. Adding these to the two Berlin and 
eight Vatican, we have in all in a more or less muti- 
lated condition twenty-six columns of this MS. The 
events touched upon belong to the years 75 and 74 
and include incidents in the war of P. Servilius 
against the Isaurians, the war of Pompeius and Ser- 
torius, and the cperations of M. Antonius Creticus 
against the pirates (perhaps at Massilia). 

As a photograph published in an earlier number of 
the Wiener Studien of one page of the MS, suffi- 
ciently shows, the deciphering of the characters has 
been a very difficult task. Dr. Hauler has therefore 
given the results of his studies from time to time by 
instalments in different learned magazines, concluding 
his labours in the present article in which the com- 
plete text of the fragments is printed. Taking all 


these six articles together we have a very full and 
very erudite commentary, both textual and historical. 
Towards the settlement of the text Mommsen, 
Wolfflin, v. Hartel and others have contributed some 
very clever conjectures. 

In a paper in the Archiv f. Lat. Lexikographie 
(1886 p. 535) Hauler published some notes on the 
language of the new fragments. Besides new geo- 
graphical names the dictionaries are enriched by two 
new words periaci (telum poterat) and semipletus (or 
?seminpletus). Noticeable also are permoestus ; in- 
gressus (in a local sense) ; telareddere (for remittere) ; 
fide societatem acturos (for facturos) ; prouincias 
inter se parauere (for compar. ); neque socios prodituros 
firmabant (for adfirm.) ; tela in incertum iacere ; ne 
extrema uictis paterentur ; illi in sapientiam cesserat 
(cp. Tac. G. 23 Chattis uictoribus fortuna in sapientiam 
cessit, Curt. 3. 6. 18 temeritas in gloriam cesserat) ; 
cuius (Matris magnae) erat de nomine exaudiri sonores, 
meaning according to Hauler ‘immediately after the 
invocation of the goddess’ &c. (ep. Tac. G. 7 unde 
feminarum ululatus audiri se. erat); and indeed we 
shall have a new and signal instance of Sallust’s 
breuitas if the italicized words in ‘montem, ex quo 
in fugam oppidi teli coniectus erat, occupauit ’ mean, 
as v. Hartel explains and Hauler thinks probable, si 
ex oppido fugere conarentur ; but conjecture is surely 
necessary here: iuga fanum forum terga infuma 
rugam are suggested. 

2. The third and posthumous edition of Jordan’s 
Sallust (1887) differs but little, too little perhaps, for 
Jordan was not inclined to alter his mind, from its 
predecessor. The print is somewhat larger, but the 
only novelty in the text seems to be in C. 22, 2 where 
a dagger is put to atque eo dictitare fecisse. There 
are a few alterations of no great importance in the 
critical notes and a number of misprints have been 
corrected, but it is unfortunate that the following 
have been left in the text: p. 12 1. 12 ante for antea, 
35. 9 quod for quos, 79. 11 postero for postera, 96. 15 
iam prepe for prope iam, 97. 82 in eo aspero for in 
eo tam aspero, 102. 12 fama for famam, 104. 5 
incertae forsitan for incertae ac forsitan, 120. 17 
denique for denique nunc. (A new misprint occurs 
on p. 112. 37 se for si). The critical notes also are 
not without their errors, nor have the marginal num- 
bers to the sections even yet got always into their 
proper places. 

The book will be welcome at any rate as making the 
new fragments more accessible. They are printed 
after. Hauler except that the notes of interrogation 
over doubtful letters—an awkward device—are not 
always over the right letters. The three columns 
containing part of Pompeius’ letter to the Senate, 
which we have from the MS. V, are not set out in full 
by Jordan, but he notices some variants in the critical 
apparatus. It is disappointing to find that our gain 
from this quarter is very small. Exercitus and nobis 
in ὃ 6 are claimed by Hauler as improvements, but 
Jordan not without good reason retains V.’s exer- 
citu and uobis. 

In the preface, which is dated but four days before 
his sudden death (10 November 1886), Jordan speaks 
of being at work on a fuller critical edition of the 
author and of the remarks he hoped to publish on 
the new fragments. His friend Mr. P. Kriiger took 
charge of the book after Jordan’s death. 

3. A new text by A. EussNeR (1887) takes the 
place of Dietsch’s in the Teubner series. A discussion 
of the reasons for new readings is promised at a future 
time. It will be enough therefore to mention a few 
of the more striking deviations from Jordan’s text. 
In C. 18, 5 nequiuit is read for nequiuerit, in 50, 4 
dixit for dixerat, in 59, 3 colonis suis for calonibus ; 
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in 37, 5 alebantur is added after dedecora ; in J. 93, 3 
animum adorta is given for the animum aduortit of 
P, where Jordan has a lacuna ; and in 93 8 quattuor 
centuriatos is read for q. centuriones. Itis to be 
regretted if the new text is to thrust Dietsch’s out of 
the market, for whatever may be said against that text 
it is at any rate more adapted for school use. Nor 
surely will for instance Eussner’s fessi laetique erant 
in J. 53, 5 strike one as superior to Dietsch’s fessi 
laetique victoria erant, still less to Jordan’s fessi 
erant or Dr. Postgate’s excellent f. laeti quierant. 
Eussner has added eleven pages of selecta veterum 
testimonia. A table of deviations from Jordan’s text 
would have been of more service than one from 
Dietsch’s. 

4. Schmalz’s school edition of the Jugurtha which 
now appears in a second edition (1886) is an excellent 
book, as instructive for master as for boy. The 
teacher alone is addressed in}the new note on 48, 3 
humi arido atque harenoso, ‘nach dem Vorgange der 
Alten, welche primo luci nicht prima luce sagten, ist 
hier humi arido von Sall. geschrieben. Humus is bei 
ihm Mase u. Fem vgl. 53, 1 und 101, 11 (where 
Schmalz reads with P. ‘humus infectus sanguine’). 
Ubrigens findet man die verbindung des Lokativs mit 
Attribut selten.” A new reading is introduced in 
97, 5 veteres notique (for novique) et ob ea scientes 
belli, where notus is explained ‘ der sich auskennt.’ 

5. The ninth edition of Jacobs- Wirz Sallust 1886 in- 
troduces new readings in some score of places. Among 
them in the Jugurtha, 31, 25 amittatis (for omittatis) ; 
93, 3 alia uortit (see above) ; 114, 2 illique for Dietsch’s 
illimque; and some noteworthy alterations of the 
order of words in 104, 2 cognoscit ; in quibus, legatis 
potestas Romam eundi fieret ab consule, interea and 
108, 2 neu... pertimesceret: consulto sese .. . 
habere, quo . . . gereretur. That some of the long- 
winded analyses of the inner workings of Sallust’s 
mind have been struck out is decidedly a gain. 

6. L. Kuhlmann Quaestiones Sallustianae criticae 
(1887) handles three questions (1) the value of quota- 
tions from grammarians and other writers for settling 
the text. Against Nitzschner, the author of the 
useful de locis Sallustianis qui apud scriptores et 
grammaticos veteres leguntur, he maintains that only 
in eight places is their testimony superior to that of 
the MSS. (2) The value of the MS P!—a somewhat 
threadbare theme. (3) The value of the MS. V. 
Kuhlmann holds that where this MS. comes into com- 
petition with P. the value of the former is absolutely 
nothiig : even in J. 85, 31 he considers P.’s parum id 
facio in the sense of ‘I don’t care for that’—a possible 
colloquialism, as likely as V.’s parvi id facio. In 
J. 89, 5 by the way he would AD te out quarum vis 

- accenditur as a gloss. 

7. Adiectivum quo ordine apud Sallustium con- 
wunctum sit cum substantivo examinavit D. RoHpE 
(Hamburg 1887). In this paper Mr. Rohde continues 
his statistical inquiry into the position of the adjec- 
tive in Latin which he began three years ago. In his 
previous paper he gave the figures for the more fre- 
quently used adjectives, pronominal or not, in Cicero’s 
speeches (as far as Merguet’s Lexicon at that time had 
gone) and for Caesar. He now finds Sallust no excep- 
tion to the rule that the usual order is to put the 
adjective before the substantive. Of the three authors 
it is not surprising that Caesar departs less than the 
other two more rhetorical writers from the normal 
order. A rough calculation shows that of genuine 
aljectives in Caesar about fifteen per cent. follow, in 
Cicero about thirty-five per cent. Sallust would 
probably be found between the two, but nearer 
to Cicero than to Caesar. Several interesting little 
poiuts strike the reader as he turns over the figures. 


Apart from fixed expressions, such as di immortales, 
only two adjectives among those that the author has 
tested are in all three authors more often placed after 
than not, maritimus and militaris. Caesar is pecu- 
liar in transposing numerals more often than Cicero 
and Sallust. For some adjectives, ¢.g. alienus bonus 
integer, the evidence is anything but decisive. The 
usage of the three writers differs considerably with 
some words. Especially curious is their treatment of 
the possessive pronouns which even Schmalz ( Miillers 
Handb. p. 889) regards as postpositive. Caesar 
puts them mostly before, Sallust mostly after, their 
noun, while Cicero (the figares for tuus and vester are 
not forthcoming) places them before or after almost 
indifferently ; meus precedes rather more often than 
not, noster and suus follow somewhat more frequently. 
Mr. Rohde’s statistics for Sallust (he gives the 
instances as well as the figures) appear to be accurate. 
But it is a startling statement that in French and 
English also the adjective follows for emphasis. He 
would find some not altogether uninteresting remarks 
on the French practice in the American J. of Philo- 
logy vi. 844 where it is maintained that the modern 
fashion is to place the adjective first to call attention 
to it, while in earlier writers it was rather a question 
of euphony. A. M. Cook. 


The Catiline of Sallust, with Notes for use in the 
Middle Forms of Schools. By B. Ὁ. TURNER (of 
Marlborough). Rivingtons, 1887. 


Aw unpretending little edition, in which Dietsch’s 
text is wisely employed. But why, if altering any- 
thing, not alter eg. G. Marius to C.? The editor 
expresses his sole indebtedness in the annotation to 
Jacobs- Wirz, saying not very wisely: ‘‘ It seemed that 
as I was writing Notes to be used by boys of much 
the same calibre as I at present teach, I should more 
readily understand the difficulties they would be 
likely to meet if I did not allow profounder scholars 
to create them for us.” The debt the editor has con- 
tracted to the two scholars, who are thus ungraciously 
slighted, is not however large. Is it possible that 
haut occultum habuit (23, 4) can mean ‘ considered 
as not to be hidden’? There are some curious notes 
on the subjunctive: valeret (2, 3) is said to refer to 
the past. The interpretation of quippe secundae res 
sapientium animos fatigant : ne illi conruptis moribus 
victoriae temperarent (11, 7) is that ne has its 
ordinary sense of preventing, and that the fact that 
success demoralises the wise is regarded as preventing 
the possibility of the soldiers making a right use of 
their victory. Sauppe’s explanation in Wirz’ edition 
(which is not this) had perhaps blinded the editor to 
the true explanation that ne=nedum. Again in nam 
cetera malificia tum persequare, ubi facta sunt (52, 4), 
the reader is recommended to take persequare (and 
the following implores too?) asacommand. Of the 
misprints Antonius for Autronius (p. xi) may be 
noticed, and in the reference on Ὁ. 58 to Pliny’s 
Letters (viii. 1). elephanti inest imperiorum obedientia, 
‘Letters’ should be ‘Nat. Hist.,” and elephanti 
should be elephanto. It is a sensible plan of Mr, 
Turner’s to translate his quotations ; but surely for 
use in middle forms of schools the ‘ Catiline’ needs 
expurgation. 


Die Annalen des Tacitus, Schulausgabe von Dr. A. 
Drarcer, Director des Ktnigl. Gymnasiums zu 
Aurich, Erster Band. Buchi.—vi. Fiinfte Auflage. 
Leipzig. Teubner. 1887. 2 Mk. 40. 


Aut students of Tacitus will gladly welcome a fifth 
edition of Dr. Draeger’s work, which is now far too 
well known to need a general description. In this 
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his fifth preface, the editor acknowledges assistance 
derived from the latest editions and recensions of 
Andresen, Halm, I. Miiller, Pfitzner, Helmreich, 
Prammer and Eussner; some of whose works have 
not, it is to be feared, as yet found their way to this 
country. 

No mention is made, in any of the several prefaces, 
of the successive instalments of the great ‘ Lexicon 
Taciteum’ of Gerber and Greef, though we cannot 
doubt that this ample storehouse has also been con- 
stantly laid under contribution. 

Those who know Dr. Draeger’s work will probably 
agree in regarding it rather as an edition for scholars 
than as what we should understand by a school edi- 
tion : as schoolboys, at least in England, would gene- 
rally desire a commentary somewhat more explanatory 
and suggestive on the subject matter, and would 
interest themselves less in the lexicographical infor- 
mation as to the history of words and expressions 
which is so plentifully given. 

That Dr. Draeger should lay chief stress on this 
was to be expected from his antecedents. He had 
evidently desired to put concisely before students the 
results reached in his great work, the Historical 
Grammar of the Latin Langwage, and in his special 
treatise on the Syntax and Style of Tacitus, well 
known as the most complete work on the subject ; an 
abridgment of which forms nearly the whole of the 
introduction to his edition of the author. On his- 
torical questions, which do not appear to interest 
him, the little assistance given is generally derived 
from Nipperdey. 

The general plan and scale of the work remain the 
same as in the first edition, the additional matter 
being only some sixteen pages altogether, and most 
of the introduction and notes being still wholly 
unaltered : but those who used it on its first appear- 
ance will probably remember that, in spite of the 
editor’s learning, many words and expressions were 
given as invented by Tacitus or introduced into prose 
by him which further search would have discovered 
in the fragments of Sallust or other out-of-the-way 
corners of literature ; also the historical remarks in 
the notes contained occasional blunders of some 
magnitude. 

In the present edition nearly all these errors have 
disappeared ; but it may be well to note a few which 
still remain, and which, from having lived through 
ae revisions, would seem to have struck their roots 

eep. 

Of those relating to historical matter the earliest 
to notice is the strange statement on 1. 53, that the 
Gracchi belonged to ‘the patrician branch’ of the 
Sempronian family. On 2. 1, 1, the Libo mentioned 
as consul is identified with the Libo Drusus men- 
tioned in the same year as accused of treason, who is 
evidently a different person, and had only very re- 
cently been made praetor. 

On 8. 74, Alexander Severus is mentioned by mis- 
take for Septimius Severus, as having been born at 
Septis. 

On 4. 68, 1, the Silanus there mentioned as consul 
is strangely identified with the person (possibly his 
father) who had been tried and banished six years 
before for misconduct committed by him as proconsul 
of Asia at a still earlier date. Proconsuls of Asia 
would be already consulars of several years’ standing. 

In matters relating to language, it may be pointed 
out that the sense of ‘indulgeo’ noted on 1. 52 as 
there used first by Tacitus is to be found in H. 3. 9. 

Also that ‘ accedere,’ noticed on 1. 61 as used with 
accus. only in the Annals, is so used in H. 3. 24. 

Also that ‘vertere in se,’ noted on 2. 64 as am. εἰρ., 
is found in Liv. 21. 53, 6. 


One or two equally long-lived misprints may be 
added. 

In note on 1. 50, 4, before 4. 20, insert ‘ Hist.’ 

In note on 1. 56, 6, for ‘Taunum’ read ‘Taurum.’ 

In note on 1. 65, 16, for 4. 24, read 4. 25. 


H. FURNEAUX. 


Old Latin Biblical Texts. Parts I and II, Edited 
by Joun Worpswortn, D.D., Bishop of Salisbury, 
W. Sanpay, D.D., Dean Ireland Professor of 
Exegesis, and H. J. Wire, M.A. At the Claren- 
don Press. Part I. 1883, pp. xliii. 79. Part 11. 
1886, pp. cclvi. 140. 21s. 


Tue study of the Old Latin texts of the New Testa- 
ment has of late received a great impulse. But 
hitherto the materials have been somewhat difficult 
of access. The Clarendon Press has done well in 
undertaking the publication in a convenient form 
of some of the most important codices under the able 
editorship of Bishop Wordsworth, Professor Sanday 
and Mr. White. The two parts already issued contain 
St. Matthew from the Codex Sangermanensis (q) ; 
portions of St. Matthew and St. Mark from Codex 
Bobbiensis (1) ; also the fragment 7, 0, p, @, 8, ὁ from 
the libraries of St. Gall, Coire, Milan and Berne. 
The editors give a most complete account of the 
history character and peculiarities of the MSS. ; and 
Professor Sanday adds an extremely valuable discus- 
sion on the relation of the fragments (% and the rest) to 
other Old Latin MSS. The statement he had made 
in ‘ Studia Biblica ’ as to the fundamental separation 
between the African and European texts is here with- 
drawn in consequence of coincidences (such as the 
corrupt reading προσχέροντες for προστρέχοντες in 
Mk. ix. 15) implied by MSS. of both families (ὁ, a, 
Fi Fos ὃ, k). The MS g, (Sth century) is based, accord- 
ing to Bishop Wordsworth, not on a Hieronymian 
but on a mixed Italic and European text. occasionally 
corrected by the Vulgate. It contains such conflate 
readings as ‘ecce sponsus est venit’: ‘in synagogis 
et in plateis et in vicis.’ But there is also a large 
peculiar element, ex. gr. Matth. viii. 5 centurio add. 
nomine Jairus ; viii. 50. fletus add. oculorum. The 
most remarkable peculiarity is a genealogy from 
Adam to Abraham prefixed to i. i. and beginning 
‘ Deus fecit Adam.’ In xxiii. 35 the first hand 
omitted ‘ fili Barachiae.’ The letters @ and w are fre- 
quently confounded, an error which in Bishop Words- 
worth’s opinion points to an original ina Merovingian 
hand. Some other orthographical errors are very 
remarkable, for instance the confusion of g and 7, e.g. 
congugem, Gereth (= Jareth). We have also ‘ ditum Ὑ 
for ‘dictum’ ‘ repondens’ ‘fid’ for “ filio.’ 

On the punctuation of MSS. of this age Bishop 
Wordsworth has some instructive remarks. The 
longest stop was a comma, the shortest a low point, 
the superior point being intermediate in force. 

The Bobbio MS. (1) now at Turin contains an 
inscription stating that it was what we may call the 
‘pocket bible’ of S. Columbanus (543-615) founder 
of the monastery at Bobbio (‘quem Beatus Colum- 
banus Abbas in pera secum ferre consueverat ’ ). 
These wallets were used, as Bishop Reeves informs 
us, not only forcarrying books about but for hanging 
them up in libraries, as in fact is still the case in 
some eastern monasteries. The text of & is ‘ African,’ 
and has a great affinity with that used by St Cyprian, 
in fact the MS. is the leading representative of the 
African text. The possession of an African text by 
Columban is an interesting fact ; yet Bishop Words- 
worth states that he has not been able to to trace any 
important coincidences between the readings of this 
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MS. and the texts actually quoted by St Columban in 
his extant works. Α striking peculiarity of ὦ is its 
tendency to abridgment, a preference for the simplest 
and barest form of sentence ; very different from what 
we find in most MSS. The scribe was very ignorant 
of Latin but was better acquainted with the Greek 
characters. For instance, he writes ‘exredist tibi 
ut sicreat’ for ‘expedit tibi ut pereat.” His blunders 
however have some instruction for us. Thus his 
frequent confusion of S and F is only explicable by 
supposing that he copied from a MS. in which the 
long S was used (which is not usually the case in the 
Book of Kells, as Professor Sanday by some over- 
sight states). The model was not therefore pure uncial. 
But as Mr. Maunde Thompson points out (in a letter 
printed p. elxy. of the volume under review), we need 
not go so far as the early minuscule of the Vatican MS. 
of Hilary (A.p. 510) for examples of the long S. It is 
used partially in the Gaius of Verona (Zangemeister 
and Wattenbach’s Zxempla pl. 24) and the Laurentian 
Digests (ibid. pl. 54), the former of which is other- 
wise uncial in character, the other partially so. There 
may have been such a type of, say, the 4th century. 
Mr. Thompson thinks the archetype must have been 
damaged and difficult to decipher, otherwise how could 
zand o for example be confounded, which are not 
alike in any style of Latin writing ? 

The usage of the MS. with respect to the names 
Deus, Dominus, Hiesus, is peculiar. Any form of 
' abbreviation is made to stand for any case, for example 


DI = Deus; also = 1HS. The ending of St Mark 
in & resembles that in L. The MS »p (St Gall) isa 
genuine Irish text frequently coinciding with 7 
(Usserianus). Unfortunately it consists of only two 
leaves, which appear to belong to an Irish ‘‘ Missa pro 
defunctis ” of the seventh or eighth century. Such 
readings as ‘ ligatis (ligatus 7) pedibus fesceis’ (Jno. 
xi. 44), ‘subsecuti’ (Jno. xi. 31) are Irish. 

The fragments 2 (St Gall) and a, (Coire), (the latter 
consisting of two leaves only) have so close an affinity 
to a, known as Codex Vercellensis, as to make it pro- 
bable that they are copies of the same original. Μ. 

satiffol conjectured that a, was originally part of the 
same MS. as 2, but Mr. White’s accurate comparison 
of measurements shows that this is not possible. Of 
noticeable peculiarities we may specify ‘exit in 
rivum’ (Mk. vii. 19), a doublet of ‘‘ exit in secessum ” 
an (‘rivus’ is not elsewhere found in this connex- 
ion, = ἀφεδρών) ; also ‘iacturor’ (Mk. viii. 36) com- 
mon to ὦ πὶ, and not found elsewhere. ‘ Potiono,’ 
roperly applied to a drugged drink, is aptly used in 
Ik. xv. 36, 1 (a being deficient). The curious phrase 
‘ad alis alium’ occurs ina Mk. xv. 31, where a is 
deficient, and in a Luke viii. 25 (n def.). There is a 
remarkable conflation in a Luke xi. 24, ‘per arida 
loca quae non habent aquam’ (a def.). An almost 
identical conflation is found in the quotation by 
Ambrose. If @ was written, as tradition records, by 
Eusebius rpceaed of Vercellae not far from Milan, that 
agreement would be natural, but in other readings a, 
and Ambrose are on different sides.* 

There is a short appendix by Mr. Pelham on the 
words used to render κώμη. It appears that ‘ castel- 
lum’ is characteristically African and this agrees 
with the fact of its consistent use in & and ¢(Palatinus). 
Another appendix treats of the Oxford MSS. of 
Cyprian. 

T. K. Ansorr. 
* nhas the singular characteristic which to some persons 


might suggest Hibernian associations, that the Gospels of St. 
John and St, Matthew ‘follow cach other."’ (p. exevii), 


The Apology of Plato with introduction and notes 
by Sr. GrorcE Srock, M.A. Clarendon Press, 
Oxford. 2s. 

The Meno of Plato with introduction and notes by 
Sr. Grorce Srocx, M.A. Clarendon Press, 
Oxford 2s. 6d. 


THESE are pleasant handy editions with text and 
notes in separate volumes according to the convenient 
modern plan. The editor writes easily and well and 
the notes are useful and generally correct. As com- 
pared with the Apology of Mr. Adam, noticed ina 
late number of this Review (to which Mr. Stock re- 
grets that his own ‘must appearas a rival’), the new 
edition is of a more elementary character. It barely 
touches on readings or MSS., the index is confined to 
proper names, and the explanation of grammatical 
difficulties is less thorough and definite. Asan ex- — 
ample may be cited the notes on 17 A μάλιστα δὲ 
ἐθαύμασα... τοῦτο. . ἐν ᾧ ἔλεγον ὡς χρῆν ὑμᾶς 
εὐλαβεῖσθαι x. τ. A. Here Mr. Stock writes: ‘ χρῆν, 
Imperfect. We might have expected χρείη. There 
are two peculiarities in this word (1) the omission of 
the augment ; (2) the termination of the third person 
in ν, in which it resembles ἣν &c.’ Mr. Adam, who 
reads χρὴ, says ‘ χρῆν (the reading of the best MSS.) 
would mean ‘‘ it would be (have been) right” (implying 
“but you don’t doit”’)...In the direct χρή was used : 
Greek like Latin puts such expressions categorically 
and not conditionally. In the indirect, χρή may 
either remain as here, or become χρείη (Goodwin 77]. 
and 7. p. 148): it cannot be changed to χρῆν, since 
a present tense of the direct does not become an im- 
perfect in the indirect.’ In the appendix Mr. Adam 
states that the v of χρῆν is erased in the Bodleian MS. 
and on p. 95 says that χρῆν is a contraction of χρῆ ἦν: 
‘in ἔχρην the ε is due to the working of analogy.’ 

Again in 17 D, where Mr. Adam reads with most of 
the better MSS. ἔτη γεγονὼς ἑβδομήκοντα, Mr. Stock 
inserts πλείω with the worse MSS. and says ἑβδομή- 
κοντα is of course the genitive.’ [How would he ex- 
plain Xen. “παν. 6, 2, 24, ἀποκτείνουσι τῶν ἀνδρῶν 
ov μεῖον πεντηκοσίους 7] On the other hand in 26 1) 
the use of od with the Inf. after ὥστε is better ex- 
plained by a quotation from Shilleto’s ed. of the De 
Falsa Legatione than by Mr. Adam's reference to 
Madvig’s Gr. On 26 E Mr. Stock takes what we 
regard as the erroneous view, that the doctrines of 
Anaxagoras might be learnt at the theatre by listening — 
to the plays of Euripides. The true account is 
given by Mr. Adam and also in Dr. Hager’s article on — 
A. Miiller’s Greek Theatre in the last number of this 
Review. 

In the Meno the chief fault we have to find is in the 
occasional omission of notes where needed. Thus the 
use of the infinitive in 74. φὴς οὐδὲν αὐτῶν ὅτι οὐ 
σχῆμα εἶναι is not sufficiently explained by the refer- 
ence to another note. In 76 E nothing is said of the 
omission of the verb after εἰ μή, (οἶμαι δὲ οὐδ᾽ ἂν σοὶ 
δόξαι, εἰ μή, ὥσπερ χθὲς ἔλεγες, ἀναγκαῖόν σοι ἀπιέναι 
υον ἀλλ᾽ εἰ περιμείναις). Just below no notice is taken 
of the unusual hiatus κατὰ ὅλου, nor of the construe- 
tion in 84 A. οὗ ἐστιν ἤδη βαδίζων τοῦ ἀναμιμνήσκεσθαι, 
nor of the force of κοινοὺς in 91 B (κοινοὺς τῶν 
Ἑλλήνων τῷ βουλομένῳ μανθάνειν). Further expla- 
nation would have been welcome in 88 E εἰ μή τι 
ἀλλὰ, and in 81 B οἷσι δέξεται (-- παρ᾽ ὧν) In 86 
D it seems a mistake to translate iva δὴ ἐλεύθερος ἧς 
‘in order that you may be really free.’ The clause is 
ironical (84 = scilicet) and should be compared with 
Rep. 420 ἘΞ ἐπιστάμεθα καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους πάντας τοι- 
οὐτω τρόπῳ μακαρίους ποιεῖν, ἵνα δὴ ὅλη ἡ πόλις εὑὐδαι- 
μονῇ. On the other hand we think Mr. Stock quite 
right against Riddell (Digest, 1187) in maintaining 
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the ordinary view as to the meaning of the middle 
voice διδάσκομαι, ‘to get taught.’ That the active 
voice may be occasionally used where we might have 


‘expected the middle, no more disproves the peculiar 


force of the latter, than the fact that we find μετα- 
πέμπω used in the sense ‘ to send for’ disproves that 
this is the regular meaning of μεταπέμπομαι. The dis- 
cussion on ‘right opinion’ would have been made 
more interesting if the reader had been told that the 
distinction between the virtue of the Auxiliaries and 
that of the Guardians in the Republic turned upon 
this point, the former being virtuous through dispo- 
sition and training, the latter having their virtue fur- 
ther fortified by reason and conviction. We have 
noticed the following misprints, 74 D note, οὐτῶν 
for αὐτῶν, 75 D last line but three ‘ befere’ for 
‘before,’ 78 C note λέγειν for λέγω, 81 D ζητεῖ for 
ζητεῖν, 92 A note ‘below’ for ‘above’; also in 
Apology 17 B note μή for vn. 


Xenophon’s Memorabilien. Fiir den Schulgebrauch 
Erklért, von Dr. EpMUND WEISSENBORN. Obe7- 
lehrer am Gymnasium zu Miilhausen in Thiiringen. 
Gotha, Friedich Andreas Perthes. 2 Mk. 40. 


Tus edition of the Memorabilia has the advantage 
of a good clear type, good paper, and convenient size. 
The text is that of Dindorf, with some regard to im- 
provements proposed by Cobet and Schenkl. Passages 
of doubtful authenticity are enclosed in brackets. 
The editor does not appear to have made any in- 
dependent alterations in the text. There is a short 
introductory sketch on Greek Philosophy from the 
earliest times, and an attempt to estimate the posi- 
tion and influence of the Sophists. 

The notes, which are at the foot of the page, are 
almost wholly confined to translation. No references 
to grammars or other books are, as far as we have 
observed, ever given, no illustrative passages ever 
quoted, or anything but the briefest discussion of 
grammatical usages. Now and then, as is inevitable 
in short and authoritative dicta, we are inclined to 
dispute the assertion made, as for instance (I. i. 7) 
die Adjectiva auf-ués bezeichnen ‘‘tiichtig in 
einem thun.” There is a useful summary at the 
beginning of each chapter; and at the end of the 
book an arrangement of biographical particulars in 
regard to Socrates to be gathered from the Memora- 
bilia. There is, however, no index. The book is 
emphatically a school book, and of a very elementary 
kind ; but it could be wished that the use of the 
Memorabilia as a Greek reading book were as common 
in English as in German schools, to make the ap- 
pearance of such elementary editions commoner in 
England. It has always seemed to us that with a 
few omissions no book is better suited for school use 
than the Memorabilia. Being broken up into shorter 
divisions, and dealing with a variety of subjects, it 
admits of being read with more interest by boys than 
the Anabasis, in which, though now and then coming 
upon picturesque episodes, a boy is apt to feel lost in 
an endless stretch of geographical detail. 

E. 8. SHUCKBURGH. 


THEOPHYLACTI SrmocaTTan Historiae. Edidit 
CaRroLus DE Boor. Lipsiae, Teubner, 1887 (in the 
Bibliotheca). pp. xiv, 437. 6 Mk. 

The debt under which M. C. de Boor has laid 
students of the history of the later Roman empire by 
his editions of Niképhoros and Theophanés is con- 
siderably increased by his new edition of Theophy- 
laktos Simokatta. None of the Byzantine historians 
has been more neglected than Theophylaktos. Since 
the Ingolstadt edition of Pontanus (1604), resting ona 
single late Munich MS., nothing had been done for 


the text; the Paris edition ot Fabrotti was a retro- 

gression, the Bonn edition of Bekker was a reprint, like 

most others in the same series. Finlay’s notice of 
the writer implies that he had never read his work ; he 
had no clear idea that it was a history of the reign of 

Maurice, and he remarks that Theophylaktos ‘is 

supposed to have been of Egyptian origin.’ The 

‘Egyptian origin’ is vouched for by the writer him- 

self (vii. 16). This neglect must be partly ascribed to 

his style, in which artificiality seems sometimes to 
desire to parody itself. The study of a historian 
who speaks of a transition from one subject to another 
as the passage of his pen sailing in a sea of ink, who 
can not say ‘murderer,’ but must talk of a ‘father of 
murder,’ is a task likely to be shirked. But it isa 
task quite indispensable, and has been considerably 
lightened by the inviting edition of M. de Boor. 

Menander Protector wrote his history in the days of 

Maurice, but his latest fragments refer to events that 

occurred in the days of Tiberius; while John of 

Ephesos, writing in 584, could mention nothing later 

than the second year of Maurice. Thus for the 

greater part of Maurice’s reign (582-602) Theophy- 
laktos, whs wrote his history perhaps some ten years 
later than Maurice’s death, is our best authority. 

He is supplemented by some letters of Pope Gregory L, 

by some lives in the Acta Sanctorum, and above all 

by Theophanés, who, writing two centuries later, 
made use of documents and sources independent of 

Theophylaktos for domestic events ; but as a con- 

temporary the last-named writer supplies the natural 

basis for the history of the time. 

The language of Theophylactos, moreover, possesses 
considerable interest in spite of the artificiality of his 
style. We might say that he represents the transi- 
tion from late Greek prose to Byzantine prose, from 
Agathias to Theophanés. For artificial and fastidious 
as he is, he introduces (apologetically, it is true) 
such words as σκούλκα, τοῦλδον, Bavda, which are 
familiar to us in Theophanés, but which Prokoptios, 
Agathias and Menander, who are plain and simple 
writers compared with the historian of Maurice, would 
never have admitted. The expression ἐγκεκορδυλη- 
μένοι (τοῖς ἄλσεσιν, ii. 11) suggests the question 
whether the writer was familiar with the ‘Clouds,’ or 
whether the word was still used in the seventh cen- 
tury A.D. by the inhabitants of Alexandria and 
Byzantium as it had been used in the fifth B.c. by 
the Athenians. 

De Boor for the first time gives us a critical text 
based on ms. Vat. 977 (saec. xi-xii), with various 
readings at the foot of the page, and two elaborate 
indexes, i ‘nominum et rerum’ pp. 315-351 : ii ‘Graeci- 
tatis’, pp. 352-437, in which all words which are 
either wanting, or are supported by no authority in 
the lexicons are marked with an asterisk. 

There is an obvious emendation which has escaped 
the acuteness of the editor in p. 274 (vii. 16), ἡ δὲ 
κόμη τῷ θήλει λίαν μελάντερος. The editor annotates 
«μελάντερος ferri via poterit.’ Surely Theophylaktos 
wrote peAdumrepos. JOHN B. Bury. 

* 

Eine Sammlung byzantinischer Sprichwérter : heraus- 
gegeben und erlautert von Karl Krumbacher. (Sepa- 
rat-Abdruck a. ἃ. Sitzwngsberichten εἰ. philos. -philol. 
wu. hist. Classe der k. bayer. Akad. d. Wiss, 1887. 
Bd. 11. Heft. I.) Miinchen, 1887. 


Tuts careful and interesting piece of work is 
intended as a contribution towards the paroemio- 


1 ψυχρός is the epithet which most fitly characterizes his 
style. Photios says of it, 7) τῶν τροπικῶν λέξεων Kal Tis 
ἀλληγορικῆς ἐννοίας κατακορὴς χρῆσις εἰς ψυχρολογίαν 
τινὰ καὶ νεανικὴν ἀπειροκαλίαν ἀποτελευτᾷ. 
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graphie Corpus which O. Crusius has long had in 
hand. The proverbs given are those contained in 
Cod. Paris. Gr. 1409. They are accompanied by 
German renderings and notes. 21 out of the 70 
proverbs have close counterparts in the collection of 
Piarades, as edited by Piccolomini. Slight vari- 
ations in language, however, tend to show that 
Planudes presented his materials in a learned dress 
rather than in their popular form. But linguistic 
considerations at the same time render it probable 
that the proverbs as a whole originated at a period 
considerably earlier than that at which Planudes 
himself flourished, viz. the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. ‘This point is well worked out by Krum- 
bacher, who also discusses such metrical questions 
as arise, and quotes parallel proverbs from Ancient 
and Modern Greek. Much illustration of this latter 
kind had previously been supplied by E. Kurtz and 
others ; indeed, some half-dozen or more German 
scholars have written on various aspects of the 
Byzantine proverbs during this year and last. The 
knowledge of MSS. in particular has greatly advanced 
since the appearance of Piccolomini’s work in 1879. 
The following will serve as specimens of the 
proverbs contained in this collection. ‘O θεὸς κατὰ 
τὰ ῥοῦχα μερίζει καὶ τὴν κρυάδαν. [‘God tempers the 
wind,’ ete. Plan. ὃ θεὸς πρὸς τὰς ἐσθῆτας μερίζει 
καὶ τὸ ψῦχος]. Κάμνει ὃ πίθος καὶ ὃ ῥογός, καὶ ἀκούει 
7 κυρὰ καματερῃῆ. [* Labour for larder and barn, for 
housewife the name of laborious.’ Of persons who, 
while others do the drudgery, themselves reap all the 
eredit. The language of the proverb betokens at 
once early origin and absence of learned revision. ] 
‘Exarby Παῦλοι ἀπέθανον, καὶ 6 καθεῖς roy ἴδιον Παῦλον 
ἔκλαιεν. [Plan. ἑκατὸν Παῦλοι ἀπέθανον, καὶ ἕκαστος 
τὸν ἴδιον Παῦλον ἐθρήνει. It is only private, not 
universal sorrow that comes home to man. Such at 
least is Krumbacher’s interpretation]. “Omou φιλεῖς 
μὴ δανείζῃς, καὶ ὅπου ἀγαπᾷς μὴ συχνάζῃς. [A pro- 
verb, like the apophthegm of Bias in the eyes of 
Cicero, ‘amicitiae inimicissimum.’] Πρὶν πνιγῇς, 
δὸς τὸν ναῦλον. [One of the gems of the collection. 
Without known analogue in other tongues. ‘ Pay 
your fare ere you drown’ would be a good motto 
for the Byzantine tax-gatherer when about to 
levy a ruinous impost. Krumbacher.] ᾿Απὸ κλέπτου 
κλέψον καὶ κρίμα οὐκ ἔχεις. [Cp. Welsh proverb, 
‘Nid twyll twyllo twyllwr,’ ‘’Tis πὸ deceit 
to deceive a deceiver.’] Ἐάν σοι ἔλθῃ ἕν καλόν, 
ἐκδέχου καὶ ἄλλος [Cp. the pessimistic converse, 
‘Misfortunes never come singly.’] Σιγηροῦ ποταμοῦ 
τὰ βάθη γύρευε. [Still waters run deep.’ Plan. 
ἠρεμοῦντος ποταμοῦ ζήτει τὺ βάθος.] Γέροντα Sapa- 
κηνὺν γράμματα μὴ μάθαινε. [“ Einen alten Sarazenen 
lehre keine Wissenschaft!’ d. h. einem alten, 
dummen Menschen ist nichts beizubringen. ‘ Was 
Hiinschen nicht lernt, lernt Hans nicht mehr.’] 
W. Ruys Roserts. 


Io. ΝΊΟΟΙΑΙ Mapvici, Professoris Hauniensis, 
Opiscula Academica, Ab ipso iterum collecta,emend- 
ala, ποία. Hauniae. Sumptibus Librariae Gylden- 
dalianae (Hegeliorum patris et filii) typis excudit 
Fr. Bagge. 1887. 8vo. pp. xi. 779, with ‘ Opus- 
culorum ordo’ 2 pp.and ‘Addenda et corrigenda’ 
2pp. 20 Mk. 


ΤῊΝ preface is dated Nov. 1886. The concluding 
words are of special interest: ‘Vos igitur valete 
libelli ultimum ab auctore cum non ingrata memoria 
iuventutis severe ac fideliter in studiis philologicis 
actae recogniti.’ 

The separate prefaces (1834, 1842) to the original 
volumes are reprinted. Nearly 60 pp. (699-757) were 
not included in the old edition. They contain emen- 


dations from the Philologus vols. i. ii. ‘epistola ad. 
C. Halmium’ from the Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie 
lxxili.; and extracts from the prefaces to select ora- 
tions of Cicero (Hauniae 1858, 4th ed ). The volume 
is enriched throughout by corrections and additions, 
including a large number of citations from ancient 
authors ; so that even possessors of the original edi- 
tions, which have been long out of print, may find it 
worth while to purchase the new one, especially as it 
contains a likeness of the veteran author, with the 
motto πνεύματι καὶ ἀληθείᾳ, and a facsimile of his 
neat handwriting.—Joun E. B. Mayor. 


Philologische Streifziige, von Dr. MIcHaEL GITL- 
BAUER, Professor an der Universitét in Wien. Frei- 
burg Herdee’sche Verlagshandlung. 1886. 9 Mk. 60. 


ΤῊΙΒ is a volume of critical essays on various sub- 
jects, viz. (1) on νήδυμος ὕπνος in Homer, (2) on the 
elements of the strophe in the Greek chorus, (3) on 
the text of Caesar, Bell. Gall., (4) on Porphyrion’s 
text of Horace, (5) on the description of the Cyclops 
and their country in the Odyssey, (6) on the text of 
Plato, Laches, (7) metrical studies in Soph. Aias and 
Aristoph. Lysistrata,781 foll.,(8) on Eurip. Heraclidae, 
1—380, (9) on a signature in short-hand to a Greek 
14th century MS. in the Laurentian library, Plut. ix. 
15, (10) Miscellanea ; in the whole 481 pages. In 
spite of a style highly technical and sometimes dif- 
fuse, the volume is interesting and leaves a favour- 
able impression of the author’s knowledge and acute- 
ness, though not always of his judgment. The re- 
sulting conclusions appear very unequal in cogency 
and value ; but in every essay there is something 
which deserves attention. 

The essays on the Bellum Gallicum and the Laches, 
both of which the author has edited, must certainly 
not be neglected by those who may have to deal with 
the texts. Both are chiefly occupied with that kind 
of small explanatory interpolation to which all MSS. 
of prose are exposed, and Greek and Latin MSS. 
especially, ‘from the elliptical forms of expression 
which the languages permitted and, in their classical 
periods, even preferred. 

The chief instrument which the author uses for 
detecting such interpolation is variation inthe MSS., 
and especially in the order of the words. So far as 
it is available it is legitimate and effective. When 
certain words, which facilitate the meaning yet are 
not necessary to it, are wanting to some copies, and 
still more when they are found now in one part of 
the clause and now in another, it is more than likely 
that they have been adopted from the margin. The 
author shows beyond doubt that this kind of evidence 
has not yet been used as it may be. It must also be 
said that he frequently goes beyond the evidence, and 
sometimes seems to act on the principle that what is 
not necessary is therefore Starhalaee: To take one 
instance at hazard out of hundreds :—Caesar B. G. 
iii. 28, arbitratus id bellum (celeriter) confici (celer- 
iter) posse, eo exercitum adduwxit. It is at once 
evident here that ‘celeriter’ may be a gloss, ex- 
plaining the idiomatie use of conficere, which makes 
the adverb unnecessary. This would not in itself be 
any reason whatever for expelling it ; but the fact 
that the MSS. are not agreed iether it should stand 
before confici or after it makes all the difference, and 
at once carries what would be a needless suspicion 
into something very near proof. And the number of 
such cases is surprising. But when the author pro- 
poses without any justifying variation to omit the 
preposition in adduxit, he passes into the field of 
mere conjecture, and only disturbs the effect of a 
strong case. One of the most striking examples, 
though by no means the most convincing, is that 
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cited in the preface—&.G. vil. 15, tamen hoc sibi 
solacii proponebant, quod se prope explorata victoria 
celeriter amissa recuperaturos confidebant. The author 
reduces this to tamen hoe sibi proponebant, explorata 
victoria celeriter amissa recuperaturos ; and bold as 
this may appear, he certainly offers for it evidence 
‘which must go to the jury’. 

For the problematic νήδυμος the author proposes 
the rendering invincible, irresistible (wnwiderstehlich), 
from δαμ- in δάμνημι, etc. The meaning is perfectly 
suitable, nor do I see any conclusive objection to the 
derivation. The general remarks on the Homeric 
conception of sleep are in any case interesting. The 
most suspicious example is Hom. Hymn xix. 14—16, 
τότε δ᾽ ἕσπερος ἔκλαγεν οἷος, ἄγρης ἐξανιών, δονάκων 
ὑπὸ μοῦσαν ἀθύρων νήδυμον, where entrancing (bezau- 
bernd) is a considerable stretch of the assumed 
meaning, and not very suitable to the context. The 
writer of the hymn to Pan probably supposed the 
word to have meant sweet, and so also the writer of 
the Doloneia in ἐπεὶ οὔ μοι ἐπ᾿ ὄμμασι νήδυμος ὕπνος 
ἰζάνει (K. 91); but we are in no way bound to follow 
them. Without exception in ‘Homer’ the epithet 
is fixed to ὕπνος, and it is possible that the poets 
themselves used it conventionally, and with but a 
vague notion of its meaning. The author attempts 
to disprove the current derivations. This he does 
not completely do ; but his own remains possible and 
perhaps preferable. 

Essay V. (‘‘on the geography of the land of the 
Cyclops, OZ. x. 106 foll.”’) is on the main point from 
which it starts convincing. It cannot be denied, 
when once pointed out, that the description of the 
‘isle of goats’ lying ‘next’ after nothing, and of a 
‘harbour,’ which has not been mentioned but drops 
into the story from the sky (νῆσος ἔπειτ᾽ ἐλαχεῖα 
παρὲκ λιμένος τετάνυσται, 7b. 116), is irregular and 
scarcely intelligible as it stands. Upon further ex- 
amination this obvious flaw is found, as often, to be 
the sign of others less obvious. I think the author 
proves the fault, and makes highly probable his 
conjecture as to the cause of it. Only I should not 
aftirm that the confusion must be the work of a 
copyist or corrector ; it may well be the work of the 
poet. On any hypothesis the Odyssey is a story re- 
told, and already existing in literary poems before it 
was shaped as we find it. Not the genius of a Homer 
would save such a story from occasional confusion in 
the re-telling. The rest of the discussion is less 
productive. 

In Essay IV may be noticed one observation in- 
contestable and very curious :—Hor. Od. iv. 11, Est 
mihi nonum is one of the Odes which betray traces of 
that laborious ‘fashioning’ which the poet himself 
describes. It seems, like i. 7 and others, to have 
been welded together out of separate parts. Vv. 1—20 
make a very complete poem; and here is seen on 
careful inspection a break so marked, that, as Dr. 
Gitlbauer points out, Porphyrion took the rest, Tele- 
phum quem tu petis etc., for a separate poem. And 
it is certainly most remarkable that, tried by the 
well-known metrical test, the jirst part (1—20) proves 
to be written in the Sapphic of the Three Books, the 
second part (21—36) in the Sapphic of Book IV, This 
cannot reasonably be supposed an accident; and it 
justifies the suspicion that the first part was not only 
written separately from the rest, but much earlier. It 
does not justify us in following Porphyion, and 
dividing what Horace has put together ; nor is the 
author so happy in his further remarks, particularly 
when he essays once more the mistaken task of con- 
structing a Horatian love-story. However, the whole 
essay is worth reading. Some more Horatiana will 
be found at p. 428 ; there also the author starts from 


a true and proved observation, the likelihood that 
words like ef, aut, ac, in, ab, est, have been im- 
properly inserted in our texts. Copyists, capable of 
incorporating the gloss even in Od. 11. 3. 36, versatur 
urna serius aut ocius, have probably been at work 
where elision prevents such easy detection. The 
author has made a list of more than 100 passages in 
the Odes and Epodes, embracing all those in which 
such words could be spared—and some from which 
they could not. In particular, we must object to one 
large class, of which insultct armentuwm, (et) catulos 
ferac is a specimen. If this caesura was, as the author 
would make it, not at all uncommon in the Aleic of 
Horace, how is it that we find not one clear and in- 
corrigible case, such as wou'd be, for example, et terga 
concidunt fugientiwm? Wa.th much more reason it 
might be argued that the one doubtful case, men- 
temque lymphatam Mareotico, ought itself to be 
reduced to rule by reading ὦ Mareotico, and taking 
Mareotico (Baccho) as a personal title of the god. 

Essay IX is beyond my scope ; but it is certainly 
curious and interesting, and I should suppose it to be 
of some importance. The elaborate metrical studies 
in Greek tragedy (11. VII. and VIII.), occupy more 
than 200 pages. It is impossible here even to state 
the conclusions, much less to discuss them ; but if it is 
proper without doing this to express an opinion, I do 
not think they will prove by any means so convincing 
as the author expects. With what boldness—to use 
no harder word—he can pursue a theory, is shown by 
the extraordinary essay on the Heraclidae ; from the 
first 380 lines of which he would cut away nearly one 
half, and by methods, where necessary, such as this. 
Vs. 90—92 run in the MSS. thus— 

οἶδ᾽ εἰσακούσας καὶ πρίν. ἀλλὰ TOD 
ποτ᾽ ἐν χειρὶ σᾷ κομίζεις κόρους 
νεοτρεφεῖς ; φράσον. 
The author’s argument requires a single senarius in 
this place ; and he writes accordingly— 
νεοτρεφεῖς δὲ τοῦ ποτ᾽ ἐν χειρί ; φράσον. 

In one part of these metrical essays, the author, 
whether right or wrong in his conclusions, takes his 
start from a firm bit of significant fact. He ob- 
serves (p. 275) that in Aristoph. Lyszstrata 781— 
796, and 7b. 805—820, the strong evidence of the 
MSS. against the commonly prevalent theory of 
strophic responsion is disguised in current texts by 
several violent and unreasonable changes. This is true 
—here and elsewhere ; and it is certain that before we 
can have a doctrine of this subject resting on solid 
foundations, not a little hasty building of this kind 
—after all, what are three centuries in the progress 
of a science ?~will have to be taken down. 

A. W. VERRALL. 


ARNOLD SCHAEFER ON THE LIFE AND 
TIMES OF DEMOSTHENES. 


Demosthenes und seine Zeit, revised edition, vol. i. 
1885; vol. ii. 1886; vol. iii. 1887. Leipzig 
(Teubner). 30 Mk. 

Neary fifty years ago, when Arnold Schaefer was a 

boy at Bremen and was on the point of leaving for 

the University of Leipzig, he selected, as the subject 
of his farewell exercise, the de Corona of Demosthenes. 

Six years afterwards, he published a dissertation on 

the Lives of the Ten Orators ; and, when appointed 

in 1851 to a mastership, with the title of Professor, 
in the little Saxon town of Grimma, he devoted his 
leisure to the composition of what proved to be the 
most widely known of all his writings, his classical 
work on the Life and Times of Demosthenes. After 
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the lapse of some thirty years, this work has been 
revised and republished in a manner entirely worthy 
of its importance. The first two volumes of the origi- 
nal edition were completed in 1856, while the author 
was still in the enjoyment of a quiet life at Grimma, 
and the third appeared two years later, when he had 
already been appointed Professor of History at Greifs- 
wald, a position that he resigned in 1865, to spend 
the remainder of his Jife as Professor at Bonn. The 
work was at once recognised as a masterpiece of 
historical research, founded on a perfect familiarity 
with all the literary and epigraphic evidence as to the 
history of Athens between the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian war and the death of Demosthenes. It is 
inspired throughout by a warm enthusiasm for the 
orator’s moral greatness, and is devoted to a 
triumphant vindication of his public policy. The 
preface records the author’s high appreciation of the 
labours of Thirlwall and Grote ; and the value of his 
own work is in turn acknowledged in equally generous 
language by Curtius, who describes it as ‘ the treasure- 
house of all that we know of the Philippic age.’ It 
may be safely asserted that, for the period in question, 
it supplies the historical student with a far more 
complete conspectus of all the ancient authorities than 
is to be found in the works of any one of the historians 
just mentioned. It is, in fact, absolutely indispen- 


sable for the thorough understanding of Greek history . 


during the fourth century. 

Towards the end of his life, the author was invited 
to prepare a new edition of his masterpiece. He threw 
himself into the task with the warmest interest, but 
he only lived long enough to complete his revision of 
the first volume. Most of his alterations were confined 
to the notes; in the text, as he remarked only two 
days before his death, he seldom found occasion to 
alter anything, except where his earlier conclusions 
had been affected by the discovery of new material. 
The second and third volumes have been most care- 
fully revised by one of his most devoted pupils, Max 
Hoffmann, with the help of the author’s own 
memoranda, and with the advice and assistance of 
Usener and Kirchhoff. To Kirchholf we are pre- 
sumably indebted for the special revision of all the 
evidence from Greek inscriptions, many of which have 
been either actually discovered since the appearance 
of the first edition or have been republished in an 
accessible form in such works as the Wanwal of Hicks, 
and the Sylloge of Dittenberger. Some of the results 
of the study of such evidence may be found in the 
author's revised account of the chronology of the 
princes of Bosporus, and of the details connected with 
the second maritime confederacy of Athens. 

Apart from changes due to the discovery of inscrip- 
tions, there are also some minor alterations in the 
account of the law-suits of Demosthenes with his 
guardians, and in that of the speeches against 
Androtion and Timocrates (where it is pleasant to find 
special recognition of Mr. Wayte’s edition), and also 
in the narrative of the negociations connected with 
the peace of Philocrates, in the description of the 
battle of Chaeronea, and the early history of 
Macedonia. As a more important change, we find 
Philip’s siege of Elatea placed before, instead of after, 
the march to Amphissa, in deliberate contravention 
of Plutarch’s statement that Philip, ‘encouraged by 
his good success at Amphissa, suddenly seized Elatea’ 
(Dem. 18), Plutarch’'s authority is similarly set aside 
by Kochly, and by Curtius, who quotes the former in 
a note on p. 422 of the fifth volume of Ward's 
translation. It will be observed that the new view 
is more creditable to Philip's generalship than the old. 
It would have been the height of indiscretion for him 
to have marched into Phocis, leaving such an im- 


portant position as that of Elatea unsecured in his 
rear. 

The first edition included a valuable series of ap- 
pendices, which, by the author’s own desire, have not 
been reprinted. The eighteen pages of elaborate 
disquisition on the date of the orator’s birth are now 
condensed into a note occupying only half a page in 
vol. i 269; while the careful summaries and discus- 
sions of the private orations, which formed an im- 
portant aid to the study of those speeches, are entirely 
left out, although references to them are purposely 
allowed to remain in the notes and in theindex. They 
are omitted on the ground that to any who desire to 
refer to them they are still accessible in public 
libraries. One can readily understand that, con- 
sidering how much has been written on these minor 
speeches during the last thirty years, the recasting of 
these appendices, in such a form as to embody all the 
results of recent research, would have proved an 
extremely laborious task ; and their omission, how- 
ever much it may be regretted by students of the 
private orations, leaves the work a perfect monument 
of the orator’s public life, unencumbered with unim- 


portant accessories. 


In compensation for the loss of these appendices, 
we have a new and most interesting dissertation on 
the extant portraits of Demosthenes, from the pen of 
the well-known archaeologist, Professor Michaelis of 
Strassburg. He here enumerates and discusses more 
than fifty representations of the orator, including ten 
statues, thirty-four busts, three reliefs, and five or six 
gems. Among the statues, he assigns the foremost 
place to that in Lord Sackville’s collection at Knole 
Park, near Sevenoaks,—a statue found in Campania 
and purchased in 1770 by the Duke of Dorset. Next 
to this comes the better-known statue formerly in the 
Villa Aldobrandini at Frascati, and now in the Braccio 
Nuovo of the Vatican Museum. Owing to its having 
long belonged to the Villa at Frascati, this statue is 
sometimes supposed to have been found among the 
ruins of Tusculum ; but Michaelis shows that there is 
no actual evidence for that supposition. In the Vatican 
statue the hands, and the roll which they hold, are 
a restoration. ‘The date of this restoration is before 
1709, and therefore earlier than the discovery of the 
statue at Knole, in which the hands and the roll are 
original (Michaelis, Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, 
p. 417 f.). Both of these statues are ultimately traced 
by Michaelis to the bronze statue by Polyeuktos 
erected in Athens in 280 B.c. In the original statue 
the hands were folded together, as is proved by the 
story in Plutarch’s life of Demosthenes, c. 31: ‘A 
soldier, being summoned to appear before his superior 
officer, and answer to an accusation brought against 
him, put the little gold that he had into the hands 
of Demosthenes’s statue. The fingers of this statue 
were folded one within another, and near it grew a 
smal] plane-tree, from which many leaves, either 
accidentally blown thither by the wind, or placed so 
on purpose by the man himself, falling together, and 
lying round about the gold, γέρας it for a long 
time. In the end, the soldier returned, and found his 
treasure entire, and the fame of this incident was 
spread abroad.’ It is suggested by Michaelis that the 
addition of the roll in the later copies, and of the capsa 
in the Vatican statue, is an alteration made at a time 
when Demosthenes was no longer regarded as primarily 
a politician and public speaker, but was mainly admired 
on the ground of his literary fame. 

Of the numerous busts there are two in the British 
Museum, nos. 55 and 56, the descriptions of which, 
as Michaelis points out, have been accidentally inter- 
changed in the official guide-book. Of greater interest 
than either is the small bronze bust found at Hercu- 
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laneum in November, 1753, in the same house as the 
papyri. On the lower part of the bust is the name of 
Demosthenes which at first remained unnoticed ; and 
it was this unobtrusive inscription that led to many 
similar works of art being identified as portraits of 
the orator. 

Of the three reliefs the most interesting is the marble 
relief of Δημοσθένης ἐπιβώμιος, found in 1737 in 
Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli ; it was bought by the cele- 
brated physician, Dr. Mead, was sold in 1755 to 
Mr. White, and then vanished from public notice, 
until Professor T. K. Abbott announced in the 
Classical Review for December 1887, p. 313, that the 
long lost relief was in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. It represents the orator seated on the altar 
of Poseidon in the island of Kalaureia during the last 
few hours of his life. An engraving, copied ultimately 
from a cast which was left in Rome when the original 
was brought to England, forms the frontispiece to the 
third volume of this new edition, while, in the first 
and second, a similar position is occupied by copies of 
the excellent bust of Demosthenes in the Louvre and 
of the statue at Knole. The engraving of the latter 
is less satisfactory than might be wished, and it is 
much to be hoped that soimportant a work may some 
day be reproduced in the Jowrnal of Hellenic Studies, 
or elsewhere, in the same excellent manner as the copy 
of the Cambridge cast of the Vatican statue, repro- 
duced in heliogravure, under Dr. Waldstein’s direction, 
opposite p. 178 of the Portfo’io for 1885. If the 
dissertation on the portraits of Demosthenes is ever 
republished separately, we trust it may include an 
improved copy of the Knole statue, and an autotype 
taken directly from the relief lately re-discovered in 
Dublin, together with a selection from the other 
portraits. For some of these one has still to refer to 
the rather unsatisfactory engravings in Schroeder’s 
pamphlet, Ueber die Abbildungen des Demosthenes, 
1842, the letterpress of which has now been com- 
pletely superseded by the admirable monograph which 
lends a new attractiveness to the monumental work 
of Arnold Schaefer.—J. E. SaAnpys. 


Die Griechischen Altertiimer. I. Staats- und Rechts- 
altertiimer von Dr. Georg Busolt (J. Miiller’s 
Handbuch der klass. Altertwmswissenschaft, 
vol. iv. part i. 9, Mk. 50). 

THE necessity has often been pointed out, and again 

quite recently by a well-known scholar (though for 

a different branch of study), of an intermediate class 

between the researchers and the general body of 

teachers, in order to keep the latter posted up in the 
literature of their subject. In Greek Antiquities 
there is especial need for such scholars to codify the 
results of the work of the last ten or twenty years, 
for in this branch the literature has been of late most 
extensive, scattered through books, periodicals, and 
dissertations published in many languages, and 
searcely accessible to the ordinary student. Busolt, 
who enjoys a well-earned reputation as a researcher, 
has therefore placed the classical student under great 
obligations by compiling the book before us. It 
contains an astonishing amount of information, and 
is wonderfully complete in the references. Yet the 
subject it deals with is so wide and in part so in- 
tricate, that it is impossible even for a masterhand 
to treat it in its entirety within the compass of little 
more than 200 pages, especially when i the very 

arrangement of the book several questions are as a 

matter of fact dealt with twice over (ef. § 10-12 and 

§ 149, 815 and ὃ 152, &c.); hence some points are 
1 Excellent photographs of this relief, somewhat smaller 


than the original, may be obtained through Professor Abbott, 
Trinity College, Dublin, for 2s, 6d. each. 
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omitted. Thus in § 15 Busolt says, the metoecs 
were not entered in the lists of the demi, &c., and 
quotes C. 7. A. i. 277, &c. In these and some other 
inscriptions we find after the names of metoecs the 
addition, οἰκῶν ἐν τῷ δεῖνι δήμῳ ; Boeckh (Staatshaush. 
ii. 5, p. 261; Seewrk p. 439 f.) saw in this only a 
reference to their domicile, but others, like Schenkl, 
suggest that a distinct connexion with the demi was 
meant by it ; here a reference is wanting to C. J. G., 
1513” (Ancient Greek Inscriptions, British Museum, 
ii. p. 13), whence we learn that in Tegea the metoecs 
were distributed among the four tribes (v. Wilaino- 
witz-Mollendorf has worked out this question in all 
its bearings in Hermes (1887), parts 1 and 2).—In 
§ 55 such documents as that of the Molossians 
(Journal of Hellenic Studies, ii. p. 112 f.) are 
omitted ; cf. Monceaux, Les Proxénies Girecques, Ὁ. 61. 
Meier (De Prox. p. 13) says: Apud Graecos quoque 
hospitium publicum integris civitatibus esse datum, 
ut simul omnes earum cives fruerentur iuribus et 
honoribus proxenorum, ut Romani (Liv. v. 50) cum 
Caeretibus hospitium publice fecerunt, quod sacra 
populi Romani ac sacerdotes recepissent, neque scio 
neque credo ; unus qui eo referri potest locus (Dem, 
c. Mid. § 49, 59), etiam aliam patitur explicationem. 
The above-quoted document clearly shows that the 
Molossians at any rate granted to the Agrigentines 
en masse the title of proxeni. Nor do I find any 
mention of a second kind of proxeni in Sparta, &e. 
(Cal ΟΡ ΠΡ πα ps 731). 

B. says in ὃ 149 (cf. § 10) ‘Rich people invested 
part of their wealth in slaves and hired them out ;’ 
and in the note he quotes ‘ Xen. vect. iv. 14. οἵ, Andoe. 
myst. 38 ; Demosth. 6. Avistocr. 20 foll.’ (2). But 
the interpretation of the passage from Xenophon is 
by no means settled. Boeckh, Butchsenschiitz, 
Mahaffy, Wallon, explain that Nicias let out his 
slaves to Sosias at an obol a day each, the lessee 
being bound to restore them to him the same in 
number ; and Boeckh, to account for the high profit, 
suggests that an obol a day for each slave included 
also payment for the use of the mines in which they 
worked. (Friinkel adds nothing beyond correcting a 
mistake in the calculation of the percentage.) Yet 
how can we then fit in Andoc. myst. 38, where we 
learn that Diocleides had one slave working in the 
mines ? Is it conceivable that a mine and one slave to 
work it could be let to a lessee? It seems more 
likely that the lessee paid an obol a day for each 
slave for his work (this pay was also called ἀποφορά), 
and that the owner ran all risk for the life and safe- 
keeping of the slaves.—In § 20 there is no mention 
of the registers of birth from Calymna (Ancient Greek 
Inscriptions, British Museum, ii. p. 97 foll.), from 
which it would appear that the right to participate 
in the rites of the phratry was inherited through the 
female line, and the oath to be sworn by the father 
before the phrateres (§ 160, n. 8) has been shown by 
Lipsius (4ét. Proc. p. 543, n. 166) not to have been 
the same in all the phratries ; cf. also Gilbert (Jahrb. 
f. Phil. 1887, p. 24 sub fin.). 

Such are some of the omissions I have noticed in 
the book. To pass on now to a brief exposition of 
the view taken by Busolt of some points which are 
still under discussion. Busolt (§ 83) does not accept 
Grote’s view that ‘ the idea of Lycurgus as an equal 
partitioner of land belongs to the third century.’ 
Lycurgus is not to him a historical personage, yet an 
equal division of the land, after setting aside τεμένη 
for gods and princes, appears to him as the most 
natural thing that would occur on the Dorians settling 
in the country, and he refers to Wachsmuth’s paper, 
in which it is shown that the idea of an equal division 
of land was known to Ephorus. However, equality 
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of property was not effected by this means. From 
the earliest times there were rich and poor Spartans, 
and (as Aristodamus said, χρήματ᾽ ἄνηρ) honour went 
with riches; for from these richer Spartans the 
members of the γερουσία were elected (§ 89). Suse- 
mihl (Arist. Pol. n. 322, cf. ἢ. 1264), it is true, 
combats the opinion that there was a kind of superior 
nobility at Sparta, and points out that the oflice of 
γέρων was looked upon as ἄθλον τῆς ἀρετῆς (οἴ. 
Demosth. xx. 107), and that, therefore, καλοὶ κἀγαθοί 
must mean ‘the best fitted’; yet, if this were the 
ineaning of the phrase, how could Aristotle compare 
the Spartan γερουσία with the Cretan βουλή, the 
latter consisting of ex-cosmi, and the cosmi_ being 
elected ἐκ γενῶν twav? As regards the class of 
people qualified to be archons by Solon’s reforms, 
Busolt occupies a kind of middle position. He 
neither follows the generally-accepted view, that any 
member of the first property-class was eligible, nor 
does he accept Landwehr’s suggestion that Eupatrids 
alone, irrespective of property qualification, could 
aspire to the office (a view which is clearly at variance 
with Pollux, viii. 85). Busolt (as did Niebuhr) 
holds that only Eupatrids of the first property-class 
were eligible (§ 125); then by the compromise after 
Damasias (whom he places after Solon) four archons 
were to be elected from amongst the Eupatrids, and 
three and two from the ἄποικοι and δημιουργοὶ re- 
spectively, an arrangement which lasted but one 
year. The archons had not to undergo a docimasia 
before becoming members: of the Areiopagitic senate 
($ 187), for they were members of that body already 
as archons (Lipsius, Leipziger Studien, iv. p. 151 
foll.). Busolt says (§ 157) that in 445/4 a diapse- 
phisis was held, and that a large number of persons 
were struck off the registers and sold into A heeee 
and in note 9, that the law which is ascribed to 
Pericles had always been in force, μόνους ᾿Αθηναίους 
εἶναι τοὺς ἐκ δυεῖν ᾿Αθηναίων γεγονότας. But facts 
are surely agaiust this view ; Cleisthenes (his mother 
was betrothed by her father to Megacles νόμοισι τοῖσι 
᾿Αθηναίων, Herod. vi. 130), Cimon, Themistocles, &c., 
all μητρόξενοι, enjoyed full civic rights ; hence Busolt 
supposes that in each case civic rights were specially 
granted by a popular decree. This is in itself im- 
probable, and it is made still more so by the law 
quoted by Harpocration, s.v. vavrodixa, from 
Craterus’ Pseph. book iv. In my opinion Duncker 
has convincingly proved that no such law as quoted 
above was in force before 403 B.c., and then it was 
passed with the amendment τοὺς δὲ πρὸ Εὐκλείδου 
aveterdarous ἀφεῖσθαι. Besides, it was only in case 
of a person not acquiescing in the verdict of the 
demotae, and appealing to a court of justice, that, 
if judgment there also went against him, he was 
sold as a slave.—H. Hacer. 


In Professor Butcher's notice of Weil's Demosthenes 
no mention is made of Lipsius’s paper in Leipziger 
Studien, vi. p. 317 foll. This paper contains the 
very evidence which Prof. B. would accept as con- 
clusive against the speech contra Aristog. i. being 
by Demosthenes, viz. proof of ‘archaeological 
inaccuracies’ (in point of Taw), 


Griechische Geschichte, von Exnst Curtivus. JZrster 
Band ; Bis zum Beginne der Perserkriege. Sechste 
verbesserte Auflage. Berlin, 1887. 8 Mk. 


As compared with the edition from which the English 
translation of Prof. Ward was made, this new edition 
of Prof. Curtius’s great work shows large and import- 
ant additions, corrections, and modifications of his 


previous views. The author maintains his theory of 
the Ionic migration, a theory which Busolt considers 
so untenable that he refutes it by a single reference 
in a footnote (Gricch. Gesch., Teil. I., p. 35, n. 1). 
He carefully rewrites (p. 29) the paragraphs dealing 
with this important point, adding the islands besides 
the coast-land of Asia Minor to the original home of 
the Ionian race, and maintaining that the eastern 
character seen in early Greek culture is inexplicable 
except on his theory. The history of the relations 
between the Greeks of Asia Minor and the Phoeni- 
cians (p. 40) is rewritten, and the strong opposition 
between the two races more clearly brought out. The 
early connection of the Greeks with Egyptis entirely 
rewritten ; the theory that, in the ‘16th and 15th 
centuries before our era great bodies of maritime 
Greeks were settled under Egyptian sovereignty in the 
land of the Nile’ appears to be given up. The 


paragraphs dealing with the Carians (p. 45) are. 


recast: they are regarded as the ‘link between 
Phoenicia and Greece.’ The progress of modern 
investigation into comparative religion has led to 
many additions. While juster weight has been given 
to the indigenous origin of much of the Greek 


‘religion, we find much fresh matter on the intro- 


duction of eastern divinities in Greece, and the 
changes they underwent in the process of becoming 
Graecised (pp. 48-59). The paragraphs about the 
Lycians (pp. 72-75) are rewritten and largely added 
to. ‘Seven-gated’ Thebes is regarded (following the 
theory of Brandis put forward in ‘ Hermes’) as 
closely'connected with Babylonian worship of the sun, 
moon, and planets, which took root under Phoenician 
influence in Boeotia (p. 81). 

Passing on to the history of the Peloponnese we 
find that the entrance of the Dorian migration vid 
Naupactus is now only regarded as ‘extremely 
probable.’ On p. 116, last par., a misprint of ‘ein’ 
for ‘kein’ makes nonsense of an important passage. 
No change is made in the history of the Dorian 
immigration and the first settlement in Laconia. 
With regard to the Spartan kings, two significant 
omissionsare the sentences which used to run: ‘‘neither 
of them is Dorian,” and ‘‘we are left to suppose 
the other to have been connected with the ancient 
Aeolic princely house of Laconia.” Additional 
matter is introduced touching the Spartan γερουσία 
(p. 175), and the fact that the two kingly lines are 
Agidae and Eurypontidae, not Eurysthenidae and 
Proclidae (p. 167). The passage dealing with the 
land of the Spartiatae is entirely rewritten ; the author 
now seems (p. 177) to regard the Lycurgean division 
of land as the result of a centralising of military 
power in one camp at Sparta, and the despatch there- 
from of ‘military colonies’ on a new basis. He 
now takes 4,500 instead of 9,000 as the number of 
the κλᾶροι. The disturbances under Polydorus and 
Theopompus receive a different explanation. Instead 


of being largely referred to the question about the — 


Parthenii, they are regarded (p. 195, 7.) as due to ἃ 
tension between kings and commons, the result of 
the greater power each had acquired during the First 
Messenian War; kings and pure Dorians being op- 
posed ey the Achaean element in the state. 

The Iliad and Odyssey are definitely referred (p, 224) 
to the 10th century p.c. ; developed in Ionic schools 
of soug in Asia Minor after the confusion of settle- 
ment was over and the cities had secured their 
independence of the barbarous tribes of the interior. 
Important additions are made (p. 230) to the 
question of early coinage, and it is shown how Asia 
Minor first introduced money into Greece from the 
East, while the connection between the Greek and 
Babylonian standard of value is clearly brought out. 
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The history of Pheidon of Argos is entirely rewritten 
with additions, the later date (669 B.c.) of his 
conquests is maintained, Grote placing him about 
748 B.C. 

Coming to the history of Attica we find (p. 289) 
an omission supplied with regard to Eleusis, ‘‘ which 
always, even in later times, maintained an independ- 
ence of a certain kind and ranked as a town.” The 
question of the four Tonic tribes (p. 293) is not quite 
so dogmatically treated as heretofore ; their origin is 
allowed to admit of doubt, while the view now 
favoured is that they were connected with the 
ancient Ionic tetrapolis in N. Attica. The successors 
of Codrus are regarded (p. 296), not as regular 
monarchs, but as being the leading members of the 
family to which they belonged, which, like the 
Bacchiade at Corinth, was collectively at the head of 
affairs of state. The title of Prytanis is now mentioned 
as belonging to these ‘‘life-long presidents of an 
oligarchieal republic.” On p. 300 we have for the 
first time the mention of the term ἄποικοι, and of 
the fact of the houses of the Eupatridae being round 
the ἀγορά. It is well pointed out (p. 302) how the 
Draconian legislation affects the question of the state 
taking over from the individual the duty of the 
avenger of blood ; the duties of the Ephetae and their 
different courts are better defined. 

The religious aspect of the early reforms of Solon 
is dwelt upon ; common Apollo-worship was opened 
out to the whole state, with a consequent widening 
of full Athenian citizenship: the parallel case of the 
plebs at Rome is compared (p. 312). The coinage 
question under Solon is more fully treated (p. 317) ; 
it was the adoption of the Asiatic or ‘Euboic’ 
standard of gold coinage, and the reduction of the 
silver coinage to the same standard. Thus it was not 
a mere debasement of the coinage but a readjustment 
of the standard for both metals, The Senate of the 
Four Hundred, which was curiously neglected in 
previous editions, is now (p. 826) more fully dealt 
with ; it is regarded as a fusion of the old State Council 
with the Naucraries, who are mentioned by Herod. in 
connection with the history of Cylon. Important 
additions are due to the new Berlin papyrus fragment. 
Curtius thinks that the landed proprietors and artisans 
living away from Athens found the Solonian reforms 
a mere empty show. Efforts were made to prolong the 
annual archonate, in order to gain time to carry through 
a new political programme; these efforts succeeded 
nine years after Solon in the archonship of 
Damasias, who was elected for two years in succession 
(584-3 B.c.). The claims of the citizens, as opposed 
to the nobles, to take part in the archonate were not 
to be withstood, and the famous subdivision.6f office 
took place (p. 337-8). 

A good many new points are brought out in the 
history of the Alemaeonidae (p. 324, f.), and of 
Pisistratus. The final conquest of Salamis and the 
founding of the first Athenian κληρουχίαι, the 
history of Lesbian politics and the date of the 
conquest of Sigeum appear not to have been dealt 
with before. The author now adopts the view that the 
Homeric poems were not committed to writing before 
the time of Pisistratus (p. 362). 

There is not much change in the chapter on Greek 
colonisation. The early history of Corcyra is ex- 
panded, and the colonisation of Sicily is in part 
re-written. In the famous chapter on the unity of 
Greece there are important additions on the Greek 
romantic art as derived from Eastern sources (p. 464), 
the plan of the pentathlum (p. 486), the derivation 
of and changes in the Greek alphabet (p. 501), and 
the characteristics of the different schools of art 
(p. 530, f.).—A. H. Cooxr. 


The Odyssey of Homer. Done into English verse. 
Vol. 11. By Witt1aM Morris. Reeves and Turner, 
12s. 6d, 

Ir could not be expected that Mr. Morris’s second 

volume should be substantially different from his 

first. He has made up his mind as to how Homer 
should be translated, and the censures of the critics 
are not likely to change it. It would not be profitable 
to argue the matter any more. He has not himself 
condescended to justify his style, but his admirers 
contend that as Homer wrote in a dialect which 
cannot be assigned to any one place or tribe or time, 
so his translator must use a kind of English that has 
never been written or spoken. This contention may 
be safely left without discussion to the judgment of 
reasonable people. We shall address our very brief 
criticism to two points. 1. Js Mr. Morris’s use of his 
own peculiar phraseology correct ? One instance will 
suffice. Supposing we allow such strange phrases as 

‘heart-up,’ ‘ toil-stout,’ ‘flatling,’ ‘Cloud-pack’s Her- 

der,’ can we accept ‘ bow well shaven’ for τόξος ἐὔξοος ? 

‘Well shaven’ has a definite meaning in English, and 

that meaning is not ‘ polished,’ which is of course the 

signification of edfoos. Mr. Morrvis’s hatred of Latin 
words leads him here into a ridiculous misuse of 

language. 2. Does he translate rightly? In xxi. 4, 

we find ἀέθλια καὶ φόνου ἀρχήν used predicatively of 

τόξον πολιόν τε σίδηρον, Mr. Morris translates ‘ For 
the birth of strife and murder,’ clearly misconceiving 
the meaning of ἀέθλια. In ll. 113-6 of the same 
book we have :— 

καὶ δέ κεν αὐτὸς ἐγὼ Tod τόξου πειρησαίμην" 

εἰ δέ κεν ἐντανύσω, διοϊστεύσω τε σιδήρου, 

οὔ κέ μοι ἀχνυμένῳ ταδε δώματα πότνια μήτηρ 

λείποι ἅμ᾽ ἄλλῳ ἰοῦσα. 


This Mr. Morris translates :— 


Yea, I myself will try it, this deed of the bow to do, 

If haply I may bind it and shoot the iron through. 

Then my mother beworshipped shall leave me, and I 
with no sorrow of mind, 

When she goes from this house with another... 


He does not recognise that εἰ δέ κεν ἐντανύσω is the 
protasis to the apodosis οὔ κέ μοι ἀχνυμένῳ, but makes 
it a dependent sentence on πειρησαίμην. In302 again 
we hear of Eurytion that, mutilated by the heroes. 


ἤϊεν ἣν ἄτην ὀχέων ἀεσίφρονι θυμῷ. 
This is translated :— 


‘he wandered from part unto part, 
Bearing the sin and the sorrow of the folly of his heart.’ 


ἄτην is the burden, the Nemesis of his sin, and 
ἀεσίφρονι θύμῳ refers not to the folly which prompted 
his crime, but to the dotage into which he fell. As 
Messrs. Butcher and Lang put it, ‘he bare about the 
burden of his sin in foolishness of heart.’ We have 
not thought it worth while to pursue the inquiry any 
further. 


The Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. Translated by 
Sir Grorce Younc. (Deighton, Bell & Co.) 
THERE are many signs that this translation has 
suffered by being detached (as the preface informs us) 
from the complete translation of Sophocles of which 
it will form a part, and cast rapidly into print to meet 
the oceasion, 1.6. the performance of the original at 
Cambridge. It has vigour and force enough to make 
it readable, but it lacks everywhere the final touches: 
in Cicero’s phrase, manus extrema non accessit. .. . 
pracclare incohata muita, perfecta non plane. When 
the translator thoroughly revises his whole work, he 
will no doubt eliminate such casual rhyming couplets 
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from his blank verse as occur in ll. 12-13; 80-81; 
94-5 ; less conspicuous but still audible rhymes occur 
in ll. 592-3 ; 625-6; if he pleads privilege for these, 
then ll. 833-4-5 are a triple rhyme. These are small 
points, but they show that the translation lacks its 
best discipline, a careful reading aloud, before being 
put into print. More serious is the manifest flaw of 
mixing together Greek and Roman nomenclature for 
the gods. Jn 1. 18, we have Zeus: in ll. 151, 159, 
188, Jove. There is something, though daily less, to 
be said for using the Latin titles: but for crossing the 
Greek with the Latin, in the same play, nothing. 
Akin to this oversight is the repeated use (Il. 28, 35, 
225, 273, etc.) of Cadméan as a cretic. Analogous 
changes may be quoted in defence ; but, after all, why 
add unnecessarily to our English solecisms? The 
frequent though not invariable use of ‘ you’ as a sin- 
cular, instead of ‘thou’, confuses the dialogue, which 
is often between two, and therefore needs to be dis- 
tinguished from a plural conversation : and the break- 
ing up of distich and monostich into half-lines or 
fractions of lines in the English alters the form of the 
Greek just where it is least necessary todo so. The 
same fault appears in the rendering of the κομμός 
(pp. 29-31), into the same blank verse as the dialogue : 
this seems all the stranger when we observe that in the 
regular Choric Odes the translator guards the cor- 
respondence of strophe and antistrophe with marked 
care and skill. 

The actual translation needs revision in the minor 
points that are at once so tiresome and so necessary. 
In 1. 46, βροτῶν ἄριστε is certainly misrepresented by 
‘most absolute sir’: in 1. 87-8, τύχοι κατ᾽ ὀρθὸν ἐξελ- 
θόντα does not=have issue in the natural way: there 
can be nogood reason (1.195) for rhyming ‘Amphitrite’, 
as a trisyllable, with ‘light,’ unless, in translating 
Homer, you would rhyme Here with ‘mere’: 1, 218 


‘if you will minister to the pestilence ’ suggests the 
very opposite of what the Greek and the translator 
mean. In 1. 300, νωμῶν is not ‘searching’ but 
‘grasping, comprehending’: in 1. 326, ‘thy words, 
not even thine’ touches just the wrong thought ; 
ἀτελεύτητος (1. 337) is not ‘unwrought on’ but ‘ with 
whom one cannot make an end’ (Jebb), or ‘intermin- 
able’: ἐκτριβήσεται (1. 428) is much more than 
‘bruised’: it is either ‘rooted out’ (Jebb, note) or 
‘erushed,’ as in his translation: there is, in fact, a 
finality about it which Sir G. Young ignores. The 
same editor would have saved him from taking (1. 455) 
ξένην with γαῖαν. In 1. 615, γνοίης does not = ‘assert’ 
but ‘discern ’—and the difference to the aphorism is 
considerable : ὕπτιος (1. 811) does not = headlong, nor 
(1. 846) is οἰόζωνον merely = ‘ individual’, but ‘solitary 
wayfarer.’ Nothing can be less satisfactory, for the 
solemn choric close (1. 910) ἔρρει δὲ τὰ θεῖα, than 
‘Worship is out of date’—it is a yawn, for a deep- 
drawn sigh: and something of the same objection 
applies to the version of 1]. 1458 and 368. It is difficult 
too to share the translator’s preference (]. 525) for 
τοὔπος as against τοῦ πρός. ‘There are fine lines in 
many passages, 6.6. for 1. 742, ‘ The first white flowers 
had blossomed in his hair’—and a really brilliant 
suggestion, which avoids grave difficulties in dramatic 
interpretation, on 1. 445, viz. that at this point 
Oedipus retires, thus not hearing the blind prophet’s 
final anathema, which really reveals the whole catas- 
trophe: Tiresias, meantime, being blind, deems that 
Oedipus is still present. The little collection of notes 
(pp. 68-72) is clear and interesting. The translation, 
as a whole, rarely lacks force, but often lacks grace, 
and slips into colloquialism: these are remediable 
faults, provided one bears in mind that the finer 
points of Sophocles are Sophocles. 
EK. D. A. MorsHEAD. 


From SHELLEY’S Aponats. 


XLY. 


The inheritors of unfulfilled renown 
Rose from their thrones built beyond mortal thought 


Far in the Unapparent. 


Chatterton 


Rose pale, his solemn agony had not 
Yet faded from him; Sidney, as he fought, 


And as he fell, and as he lived and loved, 
Sublimely mild, a spirit without spot 
Arose ; and Lucan, by his death approved : 


Oblivion, as they rose, shrank like a thing reproved. 


XLVI. 


And many more, whose names on earth are dark, 
But whose transmitted eflluence cannot die 

So long as fire outlives the parent spark, 

Rose, robed in dazzling immortality. 

‘Thou art become as one of us,’ they ery; 

‘It was for thee yon kingless sphere has long 
‘Swung blind in unascended majesty, 

‘Silent alone amid a Heaven of Song. 


‘ Assume thy winged throne, thou Vesper of our throng !’ 
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Idem Graece rvedditum. 


o > », > Ν ” ΄ 
ὅσοις δ᾽ ἄωρος ἐμπεσὼν ἔφθη μόρος 
δόξης ἀμοίροις πανδίκου κληρουχίας, 
> nr 

iv εἰσὶν at θνητοῖσιν ἄσκοποι πλάκες, 

A r 2E ΄ ΄ 3 
τηλοῦ φαεννῶν ἐξανέστησαν θρόνων 
» \ a) cy κ᾿ a AN A s 
ὠχρὸς δ᾽ ἀναστὰς παῖς τις, ὃν Φοῖβος ποθεῖ, 
ἣν κἄτι δῆλος οἷον ἠγωνισμένος 
>= , Ξ Ν o> 5 ,ὕὔ 
ἄθλοι: τελευτήσειε᾽ σὺν δ᾽ ἀνίσταται 
ὁ προσφιλὴς Μούσαισι προσφιλὴς δ᾽ "Apet, 
Ω > > 9 
olds ποτ᾽ ὧν ἔρωτί θ᾽ ἥρμοσεν μέλη, 
πάτρας τ᾽ ἀπώλετ᾽ εὐκλεῶς ὑπερμαχῶν, 

“As ἊΝ lal “Ἁ > yy YQ 9 ε Ν / 
μεῖζον τὸ πρᾷον ἢ κατ᾽ ἄνδρ᾽ ἁγνὸς τρέφων" 
᾽ fey / 

ἔστη δ᾽ ἀοιδὸς © ψόγων ἀντίρροπον 

an + δ, τ - “ 
προσῆψ᾽ ἔπαινον θάνατος" οἷσιν ἐξ ἑδρῶν 
εὐθὺς πεφασμένοισιν ἡ Λήθη πάλιν 
ὑπεῖξεν, ὥς τι τῶν ἀπητιμασμένων. 

/ ) Μ“} e > Ν : an ,ὕ 
πολλοί 7 ἐθ᾽, ὧν dpavpos οὗν βροτοῖς λόγος, 
> \ 2 iN > ” / 
ἰσχὺς δ᾽ ἂν οὐκ ὄλοιτο λαμπαδηφόρος, 
cal / Lal an 

ὡς οὐδὲ TO τεκόντι σὺν σπινθῆρι πῦρ, 
9. κέ > \ e 7 ΄, τ 
ἀνῇξαν ἀειλαμπὲς εἱμένοι σέλας 
am an) / a rn 
ὦ χαῖρ᾽, ἀνηυφήμησαν, εἰς ἡμᾶς τελῶν᾽ 


> Ν ἊΣ 
ἀστὴρ σε 


ὃ x 36 \ ΄ 
αρὸν KELVOS εὖ UVTYV μένει, 


τυφλὸς κρεμασθείς, χῆρον ἀμβάτου σέβας, 
εἷς σῖγ᾽ ἐν εὐφθόγγοισιν αἰωρούμενος" 


> ἊΣ \ “ 
οὐκ εἶα τὸν πτερωτὸν ἥμενος 


θρόνον 


al ὧν “ ? Caan i A 
φανεῖ ov Tov παρ ἡμὶν ἕσπερος χοροῦ ; 


ἘΣ ΟΣ Jr 


NOTES. 


THE SporRTULA (see C.F. vol. I. p. 243).—I offer, 
for what it is worth, the following note on this subject. 
On examining the evidence collected by Friedlander 
and Marquardt I am not struck with anything which 
points to a real alteration of social custom between 
the.time of Martial and that of Juvenal. (@) Martial 
(ix. 72) speaks of a prandiwm sent him ina basket by 
arich friend ; if this be a sportula (and Marquardt 
takes it as such), it is clear that in Martial’s time a 
client might get a sportula by ten or half-past ten in 
the morning. (6) The younger Pliny (Zp. ii. 14, 4), 
describing the crowds of youths got together to 
applaud or hiss the speakers in the centumviral court, 
says tam palam sportulae quam in triclinio dantur. 
This, I suppose, means that sportulae were sometimes 
distributed at a cena, namely at four in the after- 
noon or thereabouts ; and Pliny is writing between 
the years 97-100 A.D., that is, within four or five 
years of the time when Juvenal’s first satire professes 
to have been written. (c) In x. 70, 13 (balnea post 
decimam lasso centumque petuntur Quadrantes) 
Martial is apparently describing the case of a client 
who accompanies his patron to the bath—he dares 
not refuse if he wants a dinner—and gets his eighteen- 
pence afterwards. 

These three references seem to show, when compared 
with the passage in Juvenal’s first satire, that from 
94*-101 A.D there was no certainly defined hour for 
the distribution of sportulae. Probably the hour of 
the morning salutatio would be the time fixed by 
formal etiquette ; but there is nothing, as far as I can 
see, which implies either that Martial regarded the 


* When Martial’s ninth book was published. 


afternoon hour, or Juvenal the morning hour, as the 
only time of distribution.—Hrnry NErrLesuip. 


THE AGES OF THE GRAccHI.—Dr. Holden in his 
recent edition of Plutarch’s Lives of the Gracchi places 
the birth of Tiberius Gracchus in the year 590/164, 
which agrees with what Memmsen says in his history, 
namely that Tiberius was eighteen at the time of the 
capture of Carthage in the spring of 608/146. But, 
in his Rémisches Staatsrecht (i, 489 n1), Mommsen 
accepts Plutarch’s statement that Tiberius was under 
thirty at the time of his death (C. Gr. 1), and was 
therefore born in 592/162. This view, which is 
undoubtedly the correct one, is expressly put forward 
by Nitzsch (Die Gracchen p. 203) and accepted by 
Thne. (iv. 380). The exact age even of a prominent 
politician is not a matter of first-rate historical 
lmportance, but there are some points involved in 
this question of the ages of the Gracchi which seem to 
make an examination of it not wholly unprofitable. 

It is often assumed, on the authority of Liv. 
xxxvill. 57, that T. Sempronius Gracchus, the father 
of Tiberius and Gaius, was married to Cornelia, the 
daughter of Scipio Africanus, in her father’s lifetime. 
Thus Dr. Holden gives the date of the marriage as 
569/185. But supposing Livy’s story to be correctly 
told, which is by no means certain, he merely says 
that Scipio betrothed his daughter to Gracchus and 
it was by no means uncommon at Rome for betrothals 
to be made when one or both of the betrothed parties 
were mere children. On the other hand Polybius 
tells us (and his testimony on such a point is unim- 
peachable) that Scipio Aemilianus paid Cornelia’s 
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dowry to Gracehus ten months after the marmiage and 
fall two years before the death of his natural father, 
Aemilius Paullus, which took place in the year 
594/160 between March 15, the day on which the 
new consals entered upon office, and the end of June. 
For as the Hecyrs of Terence was produced for the thinl 
time at the Judi Ramani in September of this year, it is 
not likely that the second production of it, which took 
place along with that of the 4deiphi at the faneral 
games in honour of Aemilias Paulles, was Lier than 
June. Tiberius Gracchus, the future tribune, cannot 
therefore have been born before quite the end of 
591/163, and possibly was not born till May im the 
following year, which exactly agrees with Platarch’s 
statement that he was under thirty in December 
€211>. 

Now does this agree with other known facts of 
Tiberias’s life? We are told by Plutarch that he 
served under Scipio Aemilianus in Africa and dis- 

himself at the siege of Carthage by being 
the first man to mount the walls. This incident is 
referred by Nitzsch and Dr. Holden to the capture 
of the suburb of Magalia in the first year of Scipio's 
command, 607/147; but Mommsen refers it io the 
final capture of Carthage in 608/146. Even then 
Tiberius was only im his seventeenth year, that is to 
say under the legal ace—seventeen years complete—for 
military service. This however is nota real difficaliy. 
It appears that already in the second Punic War 
the ταῖς was frequ:ntly violated. Not only were lads 
under seventeen often enlisted, bat young men of sens- 
torial families voluntarily entered the cavalry before 
they were seventeen, partly no doubi in order to become 
mslified as early as possible for the office of quaestor, 
the first rung on the political ladder. C. Gracehus’s 
ic milifaris contained an express provision that no 
one under the age of seventeem should be enlisied 
(Plat. C. Gr. 5), though probably this was not meant 
te apply te the voluntary service of the nobles in the 
cavalry. 

For the year 617/137 Tiberius was qusestor, and 
therefore, it is sand, he must have attained the age of 
twenty-seven im that year. Bat the legal qualifica- 
tion depended not on age, or rather not explicitly on 
os eee ee eee eee ten—of military 
service (Pol. 6,19, 2). Here again there appears at 
first sight to be no difficulty ; but in the year 542/212 
a law was passed, ut {πὸ minores XVII azzorum 
sacramecnium dixiseni, tis perind: stigendia pre- 
cederent ac si XVII annorum aut maiores miliics 
facti cxecat (Liv. 25, 5, 8), which Mommsen regards 
25 an exceptional provision necessitated by the crisis 
of the second Punic War, and as showing that in 
erdimary times the years of service before seventeen 
did not count. He ex the fact that Tiberius 
euly served for eight legal years by the supposition 
thst the military distinctions which he doutiless 
received im Africa carried with them two years’ ex- 
emption. This explanation seems to be corroborated 
by the case of Gaims Gracchus, who im his defence 
Se ee 

while queestor, returmed to Rome before the 
ead call ak to eet all toes 4 while 
only tea were required. But if the years of volun 
tary service counted 2s part of the _qualifcation, itis 
strange that ἃ man of Gaius's energy, and 
ambition should not have stcod for the quaestorship 
two years earlier. Im any cas: it is much more 
natural that he should have stood for the quacstorship 
im his twenty-seventh than in his twenty-ninth year. 
As he was elected for the year 625/126, this 
would make the Lite of his birth 601/153, which 
agrees with Plutarch’s statement, that he was nine 
years younger than his brother.—Arruce TILer. 


PROPrEETIANA— 
i 1. 33, 34. 
Tn me nostra Venus nocies exercet amaras, 
Et nullo vacuus tempore defit amor. 
It is not im that Propertius, a man of horrid 
dreams and restless nights, may have written 
Tn me monsfra Venus noctes exercet amaras. 
Monstra exerect ‘ keeps specires at work upon me.” 
i 17. 3. 
Nee mihi Cassiope solito visura carinam 
Ompiague ingrato Htore vota cadunt. 
Perhaps sola, dative archaic for soli, a form which I 
rashly in my edition (wne, fofe, nullac, 
dative, occur in Propertius). Solo = ‘in my lone- 


linmess.” The whole is about the deserted 
position in which the finds himself. Solus and 
soligus are confounded in MSS. 
Hi. 28. 23, 26. 
Quod si forte tibi pagers fata quietem 
ΠΙᾺ sepulturae fata beata tuae- 


Narrabis Semelae quo sit formosa periclo. 


For fata in 25 I think we should read vifa, vocative, 
“my life,” and remove the stop after fuae in 26. 
Thus fata in 26 will be nominative to prop-rariat. 
[Mr. Purser now sugzests a reading of this passage 
which I prefer to my own: he merely removes the 
tigi ak bose τόνον τὰ spielen aaa “If the 
fates, thase happy faics of your burial, should hasten 
your rest "—] 
m 30, 19-22 
Nam iam dure paras Parygias nune ire per undas, 
Et petere Hyrcani litora nauta maris, 
Spargere et alterna communes caede Penates, 
Et ferre ad patrios praemia dira Lares? 


I have not seen any explanation of communcs . . - 
Penaies thai is at all satisfactory. Probably Peaaies 
be conrapt, having bore inizednced owing tothe ΒΜΘΕ 
mity of Lares. Possibly the true rendering is 


communcm ... poreniem: the earth is the common 
parent—cf Terra Parens. 
ix 32, 23, 24 


Nuper enim de te nostras me laedit ad aures 
Rumor, εἰ in tota non bonus urbe fait. . 


The first is a very awkward line It may be sound ; if 
so, supply adlatus with super. But the juxtaposi- 
tion of mz and nesfras is offensive. I suggest : 


Nuper enim de te nostram mala fudit ad aurem 
mor, et in tota non bonus urbe fuit. 


The Neapolitanus has ποιέγα, and m follows. 
mi 1, 23-34. 
Omnia post obitum fingit maiora vetustas : 
Maius ab exequiis nomen in ora venit. 
Nam equo pulsas abiegno nosceret arces, 
= Haemonio 


The 
terial as far as regards the point to 
disnans, ΚΟ the ace ον at ta of the 


a 


seventh, where the MSS. give Polydamantas in 
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ward. Again what business has semper here! It is 
quite otiose. The fact is that semper is a corruption 


armis. We shall I think arrive at the iruth by 
facing the idea which Propertius wishes to express. 
His idea is that time gives value to poems, to poets, 
and the themes of poctry. Quis nosceret, he asks, 
who would know Troy and its tale—without what? 
without itz antiquity 1s what he should have said, and 
what he did not, in my opinion, leave unsaid ; for I 
have no doubt that he wrote in the seventh line : 
Deiphobumque Helenumque et Polydamanta sinz 
annis ἢ 

sine annis “had it not been for their antiquity’; and 
80 he goes on Meque inter seros laudabit Roma nepotes : 
in distant ages I too shall have a poct’s fame. Annis 
and armis are often confounded in MSS. 


iii, 13, 1-4. 
Quaeritis, unde avidis nox sit pretiosa puellis, 
Et Venere exhaustae | querantur opes ἢ 
Ceria quidem tantis causa et manifesta ruinis : 
Luxuriae nimium libera facia via est. 
Ruinis in the third verse is unsound, for two reasons. 
First, Propertius is not inquiring into the cause of the 
bankruptcies of men: he states that cause in the 
first couplet. Secondly, ruimis could not, barely, 
by itself mean bankrupicies. Cicero’s ruinas jortu- 
narum tuarum Coes not defend it. Propertins is in- 
quiring into the cause of the rapacity of women ; and 
the irue ing is repinis. Simple as this emenda- 
tion is, it must have been made before, though up 
to the present I have not found it. 


ii 16. 19. 20. 
Sanguine iam quis enim spargatur amaniis 
Improbus ἢ exclusis fit comes ipsa Venus. 
Ezclusus means ‘shut out* by a lady. Venus is not 
the companion of such. Nor was Properiius on this 
occasion ‘ shut out,’ but summoned by his misiress to 
her house. Perhaps we should read 
Sanguine tam parvo quis enim spargaiur amaniis 
Improbus, σέ cuius sié comes ipsa Venus? 
©“Whai villain would harm a lover, whose escori is 
Venus herself?’ 
πὶ. 17. 3. 
Tu potes insanae Veneris compescere fastus 
Curarumque tuo fit medicina mero. 
Fastus insanae Veneris is a coniradiciion in terms— 
*The disdain of frantic love’ is much the same sort of 
expression as the ‘sedateness of a drunkard,’ or the 
“liberality of a miser.’ Ovid or Psendo-Ovid iells 
us, as he often does, what Propertius wrote: not 
fastus but fammam or flammas: Ep. xvi. 229: 
*Saepe mero volui jiammam compescere : at ila Crevit 
et ebrietas ignis in igne fuit.’...... How it is that the 
Propertian MSS. have jastus I cannot say : I suspect 
that this place, as many others, was partially illegible 
in the archetype. 
iv. 3. 7. 


Hune Tatius fontem vallo praecingit acerno. 


I would not read monfem with Heinsius: but Hane 
—Jrontem, in the sense of ‘ brow of a hill’: cf. ὀφρύς. 
iv. 4, 47-50. 

Cras, ut rumor ait, tota pofabitur urbe : 

Tu cape spinosi rorida terga iugi. 
_ Lubrica tota via est et perfida : quippe iacentes 

Fallaci celat limite semper aquas. 
Potabitur for pugnaliiur is an improvement on my 
cessabifur : it has been conjectured independently by 
Mr. Reid, C. Rossberg and myself. But it is not of 
it I now write. There is corruption in the fourth 
verse, certainly. What is the nomiative to elai!? 
Via, it will be said. Nothing could be more awk- 


of the word which was the nominative to cclat. That 
word was cacspes. 
Laubrica tota via est et perfida : quippe tacentes 
Fallaci celat limite cacspes aquas. 
If I mistake not this istrue Propertian word-painting 
of a wet grassy hill Caespes for semper is a very 
similar restoration to cocpi for sazpe in Plautus Pocn. 
ii. 4,13: rem advorsus populi sacpe loges. 
iv. 6. 79, 80. 
Hic referat sero confessum foedere Parthum. 
Reddat signa Remi: mox dabit ipse sua. 
Read Keddere and remove the stop after Parthum. 
Keddat seems to have been caused by referat. 
iv. 7, 21, 22. 
Foederis heu taciti! cuius fallacia verba 
Non audituri diripuere Nott 
Taciti seems induced by what follows, although it is 
really contradictory of it. I believe the true reading 
is pactt. This musi have been conjectured before, but 
I cannot find ii. 
iv. 7. 53—60. 
Nam gemina est sedes turpem soriita per amnem 
Turbaque diversa remigai omnis aqua. 
Turpem is 1 thimk a misiake for frisizm. The 
Stygian river on which both blest and dammed are 
sailmg could scarcely be called furpis: and turpem 
arose from ihe copyist thinking of furba, which isihe 
nominative io sortifaedt. N. gives iurpis where other 
MSS. give fristis,i. 16. 22. But the syniax of the 
verse is confused, and may be easily set right thus: 
Nam geminam esi sedem trisfem soriita per ampem 
Turbaque diversa remigai omnis aqua. 
Nothing is commoner in the manuscripis of Proper- 
tius than the confusion of s final with m final. The 
rest of this should be written as τὰ the MSS. 
without change of a letier save that parfa im 59 is of 
course corrupt.—A. Pauweze. 


Iw Sallust Jug. 53, 5, the best MSS. have ‘ai 
Romani, quamquam itinere aique opere casirorum et. 
proclio jessi lactigue erant, tamen, quod Meiellus 
amplius opinione morabatur, insiructi mtentique ob- 
Viam procedunt.” The senseless ‘latiiqne*® was 
struck out by Jordan who thought that it had been 
foolishly inserted to balance the following *intentique’. 
Others propose to insert ‘victoria’ after ‘lsetique * or 
to adopt the reading of Isie MSS. ‘lassique” Dr. 
Postgaie proposed some time ago very cleverly ‘lacti 
quierant.” This admirable conjecture is perhaps 
Strengthened bya parallel in Thucydides 7, 73, 2, 
τοὺς δὲ ἀνθρώπους ἄρτι ἀσμένους ἀπὸ ναυμαχία- τε 

iAys ἀναπεπαυμένγους. The imitation of a neigh- 
bouring chapier (71, 3) in Jug. 60,3 is well-known, 
and probably the closing words of the Catiline come 
from Thue. 7, 71, 4, πάντα ὁμοῦ ἀκοξσαι, ὀλοφυρμές, 
βοή. νικῶντες, κρατούμενοι.---.Α. ΜΓ C. 


Dr. Rem has the following note on Acad. 2 5, 
Similiter vos, cum perturbare, ut ili rem publicam, 
sic vos philosophiam bene iam constitutam welifis, 
Empedoclen ete. profertis : <The subjunctive, here de- 
pendent on cum, denotes the frequent repetition of 
the wish “‘ whenever you desire.” Roby Gram. § 1716.” 
Roby, however, here limits the use of the iterative 
subjunctive to the ‘pluperfect and (Sometimes) im- 
perfect tenses,’ and says that it occurs ‘ rarely, if ever,” 
in Cicero. Other authorities, Drager 2, 574, for 
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instance, are not so strict as Roby ; but are there any 
instances in Cicero of an iterative present subjunctive ? 
In Lucretius (see Munro on 3, 736) there are. In 
Sull. § 31, Dr. Reid it is true, is inclined to withdraw 
‘ difficile est tacere, cum doleas’ from the class of 
hypothetical second persons singular first established 
by Madvig, Lat. Gr. § 370, on the ground that ‘ the 
indefinite second person doleas seems to us awkwardly 
near to the definite ¢e’—there follows ‘ te, si quid eius 
modi facis,’ ete. But the ground seems hardly 
sufficient to found an isolated exception on, if indeed 
it is isolated, That a few exceptions should occur in 
Cicero of past tense, considering the free and rather 
perplexing use of the subjunctive with the temporal 
cum, is not perhaps surprising ; but with the present 
tense one is inclined to be morecautious. In neither 
of these instances is the iterative sense required. In 
that from the Acad. a causal cum will give a 
satisfactory meaning.—A. M. C. 


Crotron AcApD. 2, 33, 107 écrit: primwm enim 
negatis fieri posse ut quisquam nulli rei adsentiatur : 
at id quidem perspicuom est. Ce qui veut dire, natu- 
rellement : perspicwom est ficri posse. M. Reid, dans 
son excellente édition, ne pensant qu’’ non posse fieri, 
trouve que c’est contraire au contexte, et corrige : ct 
id quidem perspicwom esse. A la prochaine révision, 
il se serait sans doute apereu lui-méme de son erreur. 
En attendant chacun fera bien de rétablir dans son 
exemplaire le texte des manuscrits.—X. 


Cicero, Ep. ad Quint. Fratr. 11. 8, see. 5. 


‘Sed idem Nerius index edidit ad adlegatos Cn. Lent- 
ulum Vatiam et C. Cornelium ; ista ei.’ 


On Feb. 10, B.c. ὅθ, Sestius was postulatus under 
the law of ambitus by a certain informer, C. Nerius, 
of the Pupinian tribe. Cicero at once undertook his 
defence, and wrote the words quoted above only two 
days later. But we hear nothing more of this case, 
though Sestius was tried and acquitted for vis early 
in the following month, 

The latest editor of this letter, Prof. Tyrrell, though 
“by no means as a rule disposed to obelise, has stated 
his opinion that the passage is corrupt from the word 
edidit onwards. He thinks that ‘under the proper 
names and the confessedly corrupt words ista ei lie 
hid the names of the four tribes which Nerius named 
to the deputies appointed to receive information.’ 

Sut such a supposition is quite untenable, for it was 
not till the year following (55 B.c.) that the Lex Li- 
cinia de sodaliciis was passed by M. Crassus, which 
first introduced the system of the selection of four 
tribes by the accuser, from which the judices were to 
be taken. The real difficulty does not extend to the 
proper names, but lies in the words edidit ad 
adlegatos. 

Ad adlegatos is the reading of M. If it is right 
it can only mean, as Mr. Watson says, that Nerius 
gave in the names of Lentulus and Cornelius to 
‘the deputies appointed to receive information :’ 
but of such deputies we hear nothing elsewhere, un- 
less indeed we accept the reading of inferior MSS, in 
Pro Cluent. 13, 39 (see the critical note in Mr, 
Fausset’s recently published edition), and read inter 
adlegatos instead of adlequium, understanding by 
adlegati persons commissioned by the pretor to 
receive or sift evidence in particular cases as a pre- 
liminary to a trial. It is just possible that in cases 
where the informer was obscure or of bad character, 
some such proceeding was resorted to; the index in 


Clu. 13, 39 was a murderer, and in Q. Fr. ii. 3 he 
was certainly obscure, or Cic. would not have added 
to his name the tribe (Pupinia) to which he belonged. 
But it must be confessed that the reading adlegati 
is in any case doubtful, and cannot be satisfactorily 
explained. Turnebus and Lambinus wished to read 
ad adligatos, Madvig has the same, and Wesen- 
berg reads edidit adligatos, i.e. ‘reported as impli- 
cated’; and this last is I think, most likely to be 
right, one ad being excised and advantage taken of 
the variation of MSS. in e.g. the Pro Cluent., between 
adligare and adlegare in more than one passage. 

But what are we to understand by ‘implicated’ ? 
A person implicated in a case of ambitus would pro- 
bably be a sequester or divisor, and as such would be 
valuable as a witness. Whether under any lex de 
ambitu any such person was liable also to be made 
veus does not appear ; under Crassus’ law de sodaliciis 
it seems to have been so (pro Plane. sec. 55). But 
in any case I suspect that the persons named by 
Nerius the index were wanted as witnesses ; for the 
first thing an obscure index would have to do would 
be to name persons who would confirm what he said. 
Witnesses, as is well known, could be bownd to appear 
(Zumpt, Criminalrecht 276 foll.), and this was 
especially the case under laws de ambitu (Plin. Ep. 
6, 5, 2). Further, witnesses were at one time or other 
styled adligati, as will be seen from the following 
passage of Isidore (Orig. v. 23): ‘Testes sunt a quibus 
quaeritur veritas in judicio quos quisyue ante judicium 
sibi placitis alligat ; nec cui sit postea liberum aut 
dissimulare aut subtrahere se ; wnde et alligati appell- 
antur.’ This use of the word alligati for testes 
is probably not a technical one, but one in familiar 
use, and as such Cicero would be using it in writing 
to his brother. A real technical sense it seems never 
to have had: ef. Cic. Rab. Post. 6, 14; 7, 18, Flace. 
17, 41 ; Digest 22, 5, 1. 3, § 2. 

Now can the corrupt words ista ez, at the end of our 
passage, be the remains of a gloss testes, which was 
written to explain the adligatos, and added after the 
names of the persons who were thus bound to appear ? 
If this were so, we should get a better explanation 
of this teasing passage than has yet been obtained for 
it. The emendation of Wesenberg et L. Bestiam is 
impossible, for Cicero defended Bestia de ambitw the 
very next day ; and no other correction that has been 
proposed can be said to recommend itself. 


W. W. Fow er. 


Hor. Sat. I. vii. 10, 11. 


Hoc etenim sunt omnes iure molesti 
Quo fortes quibus adversum bellum incidit. 


May I submit for criticism a suggestion on a diffi- 
culty in Horace? The explanations hitherto given 
have taken so far as I know two general lines : 

(1) Acr. interpreted ‘iure’ by ‘exemplo, ‘pacto, 
medo, potestate.’ If this could be, the sentence 
would run ‘for all [se. all combatants] are awkward 
to deal with [χαλεποί εἰσι] by that right [te in 
virtue of that quality] by which brave men are so who 
meet in single combat.’ 

Heindorf thought to amend this, but hardly does so, 
by taking the clause ‘ quibus adversum bellum inci- 
dit’ as qualifying ‘omnes,’ and ‘bellum’ therefore in 
the general sense of ‘quarrel.’ It seems clear that 
‘bellum’ both here and in vy. 16 has its proper sense 
and is distinguished from civil quarrels. 

(2) The Comm. Cruq. led the way in making 
‘molesti’ the subject and taking ‘hoe iure sunt’ as 
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= ‘hance potestatem 5101 vindicant ’— ‘all quarrelsome 
persons have the right which brave men have who 
meet in single combat,’—the right namely to fight 
out their quarrels to the death. This has been, with 
slight varieties, the usual interpretation, being fol- 
lowed by editors so different from one another, as 
Lambinus, Torrentius, Orelli, Ritter, Schiitz, Palmer. 

Neither is quite satisfactory. In (1) it is hard so 
to word a translation as not to put a forced and 
inadmissible meaning on ‘hoc iure.’ (2) seems to me 
still less attractive. Even if ‘hoe iure sunt’ for ‘hoe 
ius habent’ can stand, and it seems to need a parallel, 
the sense obtained is not exactly that which we look 
for. Horace is explaining by a mock heroic illustra- 
tion why Persius and Rex had not settled their case 
out of court. It was a case of ‘Greek meets Greek.’ 
What makes the ‘tug of war’ serious is equality in 
courage between the two combatants. These pair 
were as brave as Hector and Achilles and as well 
matched as Bithus and Bacchius.’ However ‘ molesti’ 
be pressed it is impossible to find in it the idea of 
courage, yet without this the sentence fails to say 
what is to be said. Add to this that this interpre- 
tation gives no sufficient reason for the emphatic 
position of ‘hoc.’ ‘Hoc’ standing where it does 
should say ‘ ¢his is the key, this that follows’ : but 
in this mode of taking the word it points to nothing 
further. It is equivalent (and this is in itself a diffi- 
culty) to ‘eodem’—‘eodem iure sunt quo fortes.’ 
What the ‘ius’ is, has to be inferred from what goes 
before. 

It is perilous to suggest at this time of day new 
interpretations in such a well-worked author, but it 
may be worth considering whether after all ‘hoc’ 
should not be separated from ‘ iure,’ and taken by 
itself as the instrum. abl. with ‘ molesti’ answered to 
by ‘quo,’ ‘all are troublesome by this (quality.)’ 
‘Ture’ may then either be taken in its usual Horatian 
sense of ‘rightly,’ εἰκότως, or possibly as opposed to 
‘bellum,’ ‘in law,’ ‘in civil suits.’ Cp. its use in 
‘jure consultus’ ‘iure peritus,’ and notice that when 
the threads are taken up after the comparisons in 
verses 18-21 we have ‘in ius acres procurrunt.’ For 
the neuter hoc...quo ‘I would compare Sat, 11. i. 50 
‘quo quisque valet &c.’ ‘Hoc’ here = ‘virtute’ 
(v. 14). Their cowrage is the weapon that makes them 
‘molesti’ to their opponents. 

E. C. WIcKHAM. 


Novres on LATIN LEXICOGRAPHY. 


I aliunde, hinc, inde, unde, with loqui, diccre, dis- 
putare cet. 

II hic esto, hic swum, istic swm. 

III admodum, limes. 

IV hic as definite article. 


I Three and thirty years ago (Journal of Class. and 
Sacr. Philol. 1 392-4) I cited instances of hinc, inde 
cet. used with verbs of saying, thinking cet., in the 
sense of ‘concerning,’ ‘about.’ I then said, and must 
repeat, that I know no critic, except Conrad Ritters- 
huys, in his notes on Salvianus, who has deigned to 
notice the usage. I now add ALIVNDE Aug tr. in 
Io. ΠῚ ὃ 4 (1071° ed. Gaume) noli aliunde gloriari. 

HINC Hilar. in Matt. v 1 (ix 9432 Migne) guamquam 
et Tertullianus hine volumen aptissinaun scripserit. 
Aug. de trin. i ὃ 8 (col. 1160 © 4 Gaume) si quid hine 
ex dono det sapit infirmitas nostra . . . quid hine 
excogilare potuerimus. ii 25 (12084) quid hine 
dicam? civ. D. ii 9 pr. quid autem hine senserint 
Romani veteres, Cicero testatur. iii 13 f. vides quanta 
hine dici οὐ quam multa possent. qu. in Levit. 93 ἢ, 


dubitare. qu. in num. 5 f. dogui. de duab, animab. ὁ. 
Manich. § 7 nemo sanus hine ambigit. epist. 222 § 2 
Philastrius . . . seripsit hine librum . . . Scripsit 
hine etiam gracce episcopus Cyprius Epiphanius .. . 
(ad fin.) ipsum enim arbitror Philastrio doctius hine 
locutum. tract. in Io. xli § 1 pr. logui. 1x § 1 pr. 
loquebatur. Ixxvili § 3 ἢν gaudeat. cv ὃ 8 hine 
audiamus apostolum. cxi§ 4 pr. tacuit. Greg. Tur. 
glor. mart.i5f. Migne evi 334, 

INDE Hier. ep. 82 4 inde disputare, unde nemo 
quacrebat. Aug. civ. D. xiv 23 § 3 fin. qguidquid 
inde dicerctur, tam honestwm esset, quam de aliis 
cum loquimur corporis partibus. tract. in Io. 
1§ 7 med. logui. 11 ὃ 4 pr. dicamus.  xeviii 
§ 1 pr. difficilem quaestionem me recolo distulisse, 
wt inde otiosius tractaretur. ib. § 7 med. dubitare. ep. 
Rom. inchoata exposit. 16 med. logueretur. qu. in 
gen. 142 magna quaestio est, οὐ quid inde scriptura 
sentiat, . . . observandwm est. monum. Mogunt. 
ed. Jaffé 169 gaudentes. 262. 

VNDE (ef. inde). Cypr. ad Demetrian. 12 pr. (the 
earliest instance known to me) id ipswin quale est unde 
nobis cum maxime sermo est. Serv. Aen. i 550 unde 
Apollo consultus. Aug. de trin. i§ 4 p. m. ut inveniant 
aliquid unde dubitare non possint. civ. D. ii 25 §1 
(843) unde multa iam dizi. iv. 2 f. (141) unde nune 
mihi video esse dicendum. 20 f. unde modo non agitur. 
23 pr. unde nune agitur. locutt. de gen. c, 21 19 unde 
iam in principio libri locuti sumus. quaestt. in gen. 
74 f. unde quid sentiremus, in sermone quodam ad 
populum habito satis diximus. tr. in Jo. xliii § 16 
(2117°) dixerit. [xxix § 1 f. (2286°) unde nune mihi 
sermo est. 1xxxi§ 1 pr. dispwtatumest. Ixxxvii §1 p. τη. 
(2307) bonuwm . . . unde gaudet. xci ὃ 1 pr. unde 
tam quantum datum est, locuti sumus. deinde addidit 
unde nobis nunc loguendwm est. xcii § 1 (2321>) dis- 
putare. xcix §1f. dispute. ci § 4 pr. disputamus. 
8 5 pr. dixerat. ΟΧΊΪ 3 ἢ, accusarent eum. in ep. 10, 
tr. 9§ 10 pr. znterrogetur. adv. Iudaeos § 11 p. τη. 
(845) dixitmus. cont. x ὃ 37 omnes unde volunt con- 
sulunt, sed non semper quod volunt audiunt. de cons. 
evang. iv. 9 p. m. (14674) de omnibus ergo fecit 
sermonem, eligendo de omnibus unde faceret sermonem. 

II uic Esto correlative of the classical (Plaut. Cic.) 
istic swm. ‘Give me your ears.’ ‘I am all atten- 
tion.” I have not noted any further exx. than three 
which I cited from Aug. (with one of istic swm and 
one of hic swm) in the jowrnal of class. and sacr. 
philol. 11 82, March 1855). No lexicon has noticed 
the usage.* Another proverbial use of Ac is no less 
forgotten, Aug. tract. in lo. evii § 4 f. an non quotidie 
dictmus iam non est hic. de aliquo quantocius abi- 
twro ? et maxime hoc de morituris solet dici. 

III In the same journal III 348-50 I collected the 
numerous examples of admodum in Salvianus. Lewis- 
Short reject, as I did, following Barth, the sense of 
fere, but no lexicographer has cited Salvianus. bid. 
350-8 Dr. Hort’s elaborate article on some uses of the 
word dimes is unknown to Lewis-Short as to White. 

IV uic, as an article, very common in the early 
versions (Rénsch 420-1), cf. Varro (1. 1. x 50) wt αὖ 
his rectis hi Baebiei, hae Baebiae, fit his Bacbieis : sic 
est αὖ his, hi Caelii, hae Caeliae, his Caeliis. . . . in 
articulis ab hic, iste, hune, istum. Iren. iv 261 in 
hoc nune tempore = ἐν τῷ viv καιρᾷῳεΥ Aug. doctr. 
Chr. ii § 20 f. quamquam et tllud SAPIENTIVS EST 
HOMINIBYVsS non caret ambiguo, etiamsi soloecismo caret. 
utrum enim his hominibus ab eo quod est huic homini ; 
an his hominibus ab eo quod est ab hoe homine dictum 


* IT once urged on K. Fr. Hermann the importance, even for 
classical Latinity, of the study of the fathers, citing this 
expression as one certainly known to Plautus, though first 
attested by Aug. He agreed that hic esto deserved to be 
stamped as golden Latin, 
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sit non apparet nisi illuminatione sententiae. Serv. 
Aen. ix 309. 360 ut sit dativus ab appellativo veniens 
hie Tiburs: aut Tiburti, hoc est filio Tiburti, ab co 
quod est hic Tiwrti, huius Tiburti, x 402-3. 575. 
JoHn E. B. Mayor. 


Sopu. 0.0. 1466, οὐρανία yap ἀστραπὴ φλέγει. I 
would suggest ἃ Διὸς instead of οὐρανία, which is no 
doubt corrupt. Διὸς ἀστραπὴ, κεραυνὺς, βροντὴ are 
very frequent expressions (οἵ, Z/. 1063 ; Hom. N. 796, 
6198; Hesiod. 7h. 706 ; Eur. Hee. 68; Blaydes on 
0.C. 1460, &e.); but Διὸς ἀστραπὴ suits particularly 
the sense here, as it is at this point that the διοσημία 
occurs which, it was predicted by Oedipus, v. 95, was 
to announce his approaching end, and which was to 
be σεισμὺς ἢ βροντὴ ἢ Διὸς σέλας. This διοσημία 
is, moreover, alluded to v. 1460 as Διὸς πτερωτὸς 
βροντή. The corruption is most likely due to some 
copyist having read ANIA instead of AAIOZ (A = ΟΣ. 
Cf. Porson, Eur. Heewb. 788 ; Bast, Comm. Palaeogr. 
p- 773), and to his having considered ANIA as a 
remnant of the word οὐρανία. 

Soph. 0.C. 1604, παντὸς εἶχε δρῶντος ἡδονήν. Pro- 
fessor Jebb proposes εἶχ᾽ ἔρωτος instead of εἶχε 
Spavros, a reading which had also occurred to me. 
In Eur. Phoen. 194f. we find πόθου (= Epwros) τέρψιν 
(= ἡδονήν), which I think makes Professor Jebb’s 
conjecture pretty certain, —ALEXx. PALLIs. 


In Euripides Jon, 1601-3, the MSS read : 


“ συ Ue ε , 
νῦν οὖν σιώπα παῖς ὕδ᾽ ὡς πέφυκε σὺς, 
Γ « — “ ε , Μ» 
ἵν ἡ δόκησις Ξοῦθον ἡδέως ἔχῃ, 
ἀν Ye, τὸς ~ >. Jn ¥ a iv , 
σύ τ᾽ αὖ τὰ σαυτῆς ἀγάθ᾽ ἔχουσ᾽ εἴης, γύναι. 


The obvious correction is ims; I suggest εἰδῇς. 
The contrast between the fancied blessings (δόκησις) 
of the husband and the assurance of the wife’s happi- 
ness (εἰδῇ 5) is forcible and appropriate. 

H. MACNAGHTEN. 


A New FracmMent or Evrirmers.—Dr. L. Cohn 
(zu den Paroemiographen, Breslau. Koebner) has 
recently published some inedited collections of Greek 
proverbs, one of which is taken from a MS. in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale (cod. suppl. gr. 676 ; bombyc., 
saec, xiii-xiv.) and includes what professes to be a 
fragment of Euripides. This fragment is very cor- 
rupt, but, so far as 1 can make out, is a new one. 
The passage (as given by Dr. Cohn) reads: χαλεπὸς 
βίος ἴσφνια ἄγοντος] φασί τινες σημαίνειν τὸν θρυλλού- 
μενον (sic) τῶν κεραμέων πλοῦτον κὰι τὰς εἰς τὰ 
ὄστρακα ἐλπίδας" ἴσφνια γὰρ λέγεται τὰ περιστόμια τῶν 

" τὰ 
κεράμων ἅπερ εἰσὶ πολλάκις... . ὧν Tunur ὅτι γὰρ 
ταῦτα οὕτως καλεῖται, δηλοῖ Εὐριπίδης ἐν τῷ Πρωτεσιλάῳ 
τα 
λέγων'δη.σ λαιμὸν ἢ πεσοῦσ' ἀπ᾿ ἰσφνίου κευθμῶνα 
τα 
πηγαῖον ὕδωρ. I do not know what 67.0 means. 
Cohn’s δηλοῦσα is improbable. A friend suggests 
T A a 
that “dn is δη, 1.6. δηλονότι and o something to do 
with σημαίνειν, δηλονότι σημαίνουσα λαιμόν being a 
gloss on ἰσφνίου.᾽ Dr. Cohn maintains that ἴσφνιον 
is correct here, and not a corruption of ἴσθμιον, He 
puts by the side of it ἰσφαίνει"μεριμνᾷ, ἀγωνιᾷ (Hesych.) 
and considers both to come from a duplicate stem to 
that which gives ἴσθμιον, ἰσθμιάζειν (= be unhealthy) 
and ἰσθμαίνειν (-- ἀσθμαίνειν, ἀνιᾶσθαι Hesych.) 


Exception may be taken ἰοθ- φ. The change is 
very grudgingly admitted by Curtius (Zfym. 484 f.) 
and G. Meyer (Gr. §§ 199, 211), and, so far as one can 
see, @ stands for 6 only in some dialects and then 
rarely (¢.g. Θεόφεστος Collitz Inschriften 1. 182 1. 41 
from Orchomenus, Cauer 295.119). Mr. Bury’s con- 
nection of θεός and φεός (Bezz. Beitr. vii. 74) adopted 
by Mr. Wharton (Ztyma Graeca) is more than 
doubtful. Ἴσῴφνιον might however be a late form of 
toOutov.—F. HAVERFIELD. 


Isocr. Paneg. ὃ 40. πρώτη γὰρ (ἣ πόλις ἣ ἡμετέρα) 
καὶ νόμους ἔθετο καὶ πολιτείαν κατεστήσατο. δῆλον ὃ 
ἐκεῖθεν" of γὰρ ἐν ἀρχῇ περὶ τῶν φονικῶν ἐγκαλέσαντες, 
καὶ βουληθέντες μετὰ λόγου καὶ μὴ μετὰ βίας διαλύσασ- 
θαι τὰ πρὺς ἀλλήλους, ἐν τοῖς νόμοις τοῖς ἡμετέροις τὰς 
κρίσεις ἐποιήσαντο περὶ αὐτῶν. 

Non intellego writes Dobree against the words οἱ γὰρ 
ἐν ἀρχῇ «.7.A. ; and indeed the vagueness of the ex- 
pression is extraordinary. It is incredible that Isocrates 
should not mention, when mentioning would be 
so much to his purpose, the august character of the 
first litigants at Athens. The Athenian boast was 
that the court of the Areopagus dated back to no Jess 
an event than the trial of Ares for the slaying of 
Halirrothius son of Poseidon: it is to this divine 
origin that Isocrates, if he knows his business, must 
refer ; but the words in the text contain no proper 
designation of it. It should seem then that ΟἹ is 
merely a mistake for OI, as is suggested by the paral- 
lel of Dem. Avistocr. ὃ 66 ἐν μόνῳ τούτῳ τῷ δικασ- 
τηρίῳ δίκας φόνου θεοὶ καί δοῦναι καὶ λαβεῖν ἠξίωσαν 
καὶ δικασταὶ γενέσθαι διενεχθεῖσιν ἀλλήλοις. But 
the strongest confirmation of θεοὺ γὰρ ἐν ἀρχῇ I 
find in Eur. EJ. 1258 sq. ἔστιν δ᾽ “Apeds τις ὄχθος, οὗ 
πρῶτον θεοὶ ] ἕζοντ᾽ ἐπὶ ψήφοισιν αἵματος πέρι. 

A. E. Ηουβμαν. 


Scnon. on Arscu. P.V. 488. μεσολαβοῦσι δὲ ai τοῦ 
μ 

χοροῦ τὴν ἔκθεσιν τῶν κατορθωμάτων, διαναπαύουσαι 

τὸν ὑποκριτὴν Αἰσχύλου. 


Not so: Aeschylus is not one of the dramatis per- 
sonae in his own Prometheus Vinetus, and the actor 
whom the chorus here interrupts is the impersonator 
not of Aeschylus but of Prometheus ; so that Oberdick 
actually proposes to read Προμηθέως for Αἰσχύλου, 
and Wecklein records the conjecture with approval. 
The true correction is much simpler. There is a 
well known error which perpetually introduces proper 
names into MSS. where they were never written and 
obliterates them where they were. Σοφοκλῇς for 
σοφός, Δημοσθένης for δῆμος, and the like, are fre- 
quent blunders because the words are represented by 
identical abbreviations ; and here is another example. 
The sentence ends with ὑποκριτήν : Αἰσχύλου is 
nothing but a misinterpretation of the compendium 
which really stood for αἰσχρόν, a gloss on the alxés of 
v. 488 πέπονθας aixis mjua.— A. I, HousMAN, 


Ἐπίτριτος, ἐπιτέταρτος, ἐπιμόριος, x.7.A.—These 
words denote 14, 11, &c. and correspond to the 
Latin sesquitertius ἕο. It seems to me very doubt- 
ful whether the prefix ἐπι- (= 1 +) is the preposition 
ἐπί. None of the meanings of ἐπί will explain this 
ag aa sense, and I would suggest that they should 
»¢ looked upon as unconnected words. The prefix 
ἐπι- 1 would explain as = veg: and connect closel 
with Latin sesqgui-, of identical meaning, whic 
seems to be a reduplicated form. We might identify 
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this basis segi with ecewndus sequor &e., and explain 
its use in the sense of ‘next’; starting with an 
integer and taking the ‘next third’ you obtain ὁ, &e. 
With the reduplicated sesqui- compare ἑσπόμην. 


JouN B. Bury. 


Srriravos.—The suggestion of Mr. Peile in the 
July number of the Classical Review will equally 
explain, as he points out, the origin of ¢rifawos if 
stritauos is the primary form or the formation of 
stritauos from tritawos, but leaves it undecided 
which is the more probable. It seems safer and more 
scientific to start with stritawos ; for (1) nothing is 
gained by selecting tritawos as the older form, as the 
generally assumed connection with τρίτος etc, is 


highly unsatisfactory in point of meaning; and (2) 
if Mr. Peile’s suggestion is correct it seems rather 
more probable that afawos stritawos should become 
by omission of one s dlawos tritawos aud produce 
tritaios than that atawos tritawos should give rise to 
stritauos, and if it is not correct, the dropping of s 
before ¢r is intelligible, if suspicious, whereas the 
prefixion of s is unintelligible. 

We should expect to find in strié- a prefix of some- 
what the same connotation as the German wr- 
(urgrossvater, urvater, urenkel, &c.). I propose to 
asswne an old form *stritos, the superlative to a basis 
ster, star, stri- * old,’ which we find in the Slavonic 
basis star, ‘old,’ (Old Slav. starit, old). stritaiwos 
would then mean ‘eldest ancestor.’ For the relation 
of 72 to ar, er, compare for example primus : πάροιθε. 

JoHN B. Bury, 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS AT ATHENS. 


To the Epiron of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Dear Srr,—-It is not an easy matter to know 
exactly how best to comply with your kind request 
for a letter on ‘‘ Study at Athens with special refer- 
ence to the German and American Schools.” A large 
number of those who read the Review will doubtless 
know already a good deal of that which I have to tell 
them, and it is therefore a little difficuit to know how I 
ought to treat my subject ; whether I should have in 
view those who follow, in a greater or less degree, 
student life at Athens, or whether those who from 
one cause or another have been prevented from know- 
ing the progress of events which seem almost destined 
to make Athens once again in a sense a university 
town of the western world. 

It is hardly possible to fix a date when the move- 
ment in modern times towards Athens as a centre of 
study may be said to have had its beginning. The 
works of the great travellers and antiquarians who 
visited Greece during the last century and during the 
first part of the present one had doubtless much to do 
with preparing the way for organized study at Athens 
by awakening interest in the monuments of Greek 
antiquity. The establishment also in 1801 by the 
French Academy of the School for Art students at Rome 
which now occupies the Villa Medici and the found- 
ing of the German Archaeological Institute in 1828, 
also at Rome, must naturally have shown to every one 
how materially the cause of domestic education might 
be furthered by a systematic use of the advantages to 
be obtained from studying the monuments of the past 
on the spot. At Athens the French, as they have so 
often been in other matters, were the pioneers. Their 
school was established in 1846 by royal act through a 
bill introduced by Salvandy then minister of public 
instruction. It existed, in the words of its founders, 
‘‘pour Vétude de la langue, de l'histoire et des 
antiquités greeques,” and was intended for the use of 
students from the Ecole Normale. Some modifica- 
tions of this latter restriction have, I believe, taken 
place, but the French school at Athens still has a 
much less cosmopolitan and more national character 
than the German institute. The work of the French 
school has been up to the present time very import- 
ant, a fact which is amply attested by the Bulletin 
de Correspondance hellénique and by that series of 


books on various antiquarian subjects which are 
published as the fruits of studies at the French 
archaeological schools in Athens and Rome. 

The formal opening of the German institute at 
Athens did not take place until the 9th of December 
(Winckelmann’s birthday) 1874, but any one who will 
read Michaelis’s Geschichte des deutschen arch- 
acologischen Instituts, 1829—1879, will readily see 
that it had a potential existence long before that date. 
Everything was ready for the final step of creation ; 
the enthusiasm among German scholars for Hellenic 
antiquity only needed a slight stimulus to cause it to 
be manifested in some concrete form. That stimulus 
was the imperialization, if I may so term it, of the 
Archaeological Institute, which was one of the 
educational results of the revival of the German 
empire at the close of the Franco-German War. 
Since 1828 the German Institute at Rome had 
been steadily rearing numbers of thoroughly trained 
archaeologists, The scientific method in the study 
of Archaeology had become firmly rooted at the 
German universities; it had only to be applied to 
Greece. One needs but to read over the names of 
some of the great German scholars and teachers to 
know what a firm foundation had been laid for the 
modern German institutions of archaeological and 
antiquarian study. At Bonn, the names of Welcker, 
Ritschl, Jahn, and in the present generation that of 
Kekulé, are known to all classical scholars; at 
Berlin, Gerhard, Friederichs, Boeckh, Haupt, Momm- 
sen and Kirchhoff, need no more than passing 
mention, and Gottingen too did much through 
Curtius, (now for many years in Berlin), Sauppe and 
Wieseler. It would be difficult also to over-estimate 
the influence on archaeological study of such a man 
as Brun at Munich, or of the writings of Michaelis. 
Apart however from the brilliant scholars who have 
made German classical archaeology what it is, there 
has been since 1860 a system in vogue which has acted 
as a direct stimulus to classical students to turn their 
studies in the direction of archaeology. This system is 
that of the Stipendia. A certain number of students 
(Stipendiaten) who receive from the government a 
specified sum of money are sent out annually to 
Rome and Athens where they have the opportunity 
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of prosecuting their work at the establishments of the 
archaeological institute. Previous to the founding of 
the Institute at Athens, the Stipendiaten whose 
tastes drew them toward Greece were travellers rather 
than sojourners in the land, but many of these 
travellers have since become the foremost among 
German Hellenists. These Stipendia are awarded 
only to those who have proved their industry and 
capacity by some markedly good piece of work. 
The student has some special Arbeit to do upon the 
aeceptance of which his success in obtaining the 
Stipendium depends. It is my impression that the 
awarding of Stipendia is in charge of the Centraldirec- 
tion of the Imperial Archaeological Institute and is 
not controlled by the ministers of public instruction 
in the several states, but I am unfortunately at 
present without books and cannot be quite sure of the 
voint. 
From what has been said it will be clear how purely 
formal a matter the establishment of a German archaeo- 
logical centre at Athens was. Everything was ready, 
only organization was necessary. Thus in 1874, Dr. 
Liiders became the first director ; but the Institute 
can hardly be said really to have had its beginning 
until the following year when Professor Ulrich 
Koehler assumed the dictatorship. The first years 
of the German Institute were rendered particularly 
brilliant by the splendid successes of German scholar- 
ship as shown in the excavations at Olympia. In 
1876 the first volume of Mittheilungen des Kaiserlich 
deutschen archacologischen Instituts in Athen appeared, 
a periodical of the greatest imporiauce which has 
been continued to the present time. There have 
also been from time to time special publications 
brought out by the Institute at Athens which have 
uniformly been weighty contributions to archaeological 
literature. In 1886 Professor Koehler became a 
member of the University faculty at Berlin and 
Professor Petersen of Prague was appointed to take 
his place at Athens. He has only been at the head of 
the Institute one year and has since been transferred 
to Rome. The German Institute at Athens as now 
constituted is in charge of two secretaries and a 
librarian. ‘The first secretary is Dr. Doerpfeld who 
established his now widely known reputation by his 
excellent work at Olympia. ‘lhe second secretary 
is Dr. Wolters, the admirable reviser and editor of 
lriederichs’ ‘‘ Bausteine.” Dr. Lolling is the librarian 
and one of the very first authorities on questions of 
Greek topography. It is to his careful work that we 
owe the excellence of Baedeker’s Griechenland. The 
Institute at Athens then is German’s great centre 
for the study of Hellenic Archaeology. It is not an 
Institution distinctly for the instruction of students 
who may frequent it, but rather, to use a figure, a 
fountain from which they may drink at will. The 
Stipendiaten, as has been pointed out, are always 
young men pretty well qualified to conduct their 
studies for themselves. They go to Athens and 
enjoy the privileges of the school library and are 
introduced to the museums and other antiquities. 
These advantages however are not for the exclusive 
use of Stipendiaten; other Germans frequent the school 
and nearly every winter finds some Professor or 
Gymnasiallehrer at work in Athens. Meetings of 
the Institute (Sitzwngen) are held fortnightly at which 
questions of interest are discussed by the secretaries 
or librarian or by any person who may be invited. 
The cordial courtsey with which all students of what- 
ever nationality have been welcomed at Athens by 
the Germans is a pleasant instance of scholarly 
kindliness. 

I have tried in the foregoing remarks to make clear 


the fact that the German Institute at Athens is 
distinctly the result of the work of a long line of 
illustrious scholars, and that the active and learned 
constituency from which it draws its officers and 
students gives the Institution unusual solidity and 
efficiency. Such an Institution too, especially if it 
exist in a foreign country, is strengthened when it 
derives its legal existence directly from the govern- 
ment of a great nation, as is the case with the 
German school, but this is after all a secondary 
matter, and the real effectiveness of the Institution 
lies in the strength of the sound and far-reaching 
scholarship upon which it rests. I emphasize this 
feature of the German Institute, because it is to this 
that the American School presents the strongest 
contrast. The American School unfortunately, in a 
far wider sense than is the case with the German, must 
create its own constituency. Classical scholarship in 
this country has had its success mainly in the line of 
pure philology, and archaeology is only beginning to 
be scientifically studied. It could not be otherwise. 
We are too far distant from the great museums of 
classical antiquity, which must always be among 
the chief moving forces in turning the work of 
students in the direction of archaeology. The 
American School at Athens therefore had its origin 
almost entirely in the desire to stimulate the study of 
classical antiquity in this country.! 

It is not solely an archaeological school and hence 
its name, The School of Classical Studies, but of course 
study at Athens must be chiefly archaeological in 
character. Jet me now give you a brief sketch of 
the origin of the American School and of the methods 
under which it is managed. 

At a meeting of the Archaeological Institute o 
America in 1881 acommittee was appointed to devise 
a plan by which an ‘‘ American School of Classical 
Literature, Art and Antiquities” might be founded 
at Athens. The sum of money required to establish 
such an institution without delay upon a permanent 
basis was too large to admit of immediate collection, 
and it was decided to try to form a league of the 
principal universities and colleges in the United States, 
each one of which should pledge itself to contribute 
annually a certain sum for the support of the school. 
The director was to be appointed annually and was to be 
a professor in some one of the cooperating institutions. 
He was to receive no salary for his services in Athens. 
This plan has been carried out, and in accordance with 
it the American School has been in existence since the 
autumn of 1882, all arrangements for it being in the 
hands of a managing committee of the Archaeological 
Institute. The term of the school lasts from the Ist 
of October to the 1st of June. Graduates of the 
cooperating colleges, there being now about twenty 
in the league, may become members of the school 
without other expense than that which is involved in 
their journey to Athens and residence there, and as a 
matter of fact permission to enjoy the advantages of 
the school has always been granted when desired to 
sraduates of any American college. The students 

side doing some general study are expected each 
year to hand in a thesis on some subject connected 
with their work which shall give evidence of time 
well spent, and these essays, if satisfactory to the 
director and the managing committee, are printed 
among the Papers of the American School. One volume 
of such papers has already appeared and a second 


1 ‘*An American School in particular should at first not so 
much aim at distinguished achievements as seek to arouse in 
American Colleges a genuine interest in classical archaeology 
in general.” Report of Managing Committee of American 
School, 1881-1884, p. 29. 


EEE δνδον. 
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one is now printing. The managing committee have 
never claimed that the school could realize its highest 
usefulness under the present system. It has always 
heen regarded as a temporary arrangement. Professor 
D’Ooge, the late director, but repeats the opinion of 
his predecessors when he says in his report: ‘* With 
each year the disadvantages of an annually changing 
directorship become more patent.” They are indeed 
so plain as to need no comment. The following 
quotations from the Managing Committee’s Report, 
1881—1884, show plainly their attitude toward the 
present constitution of the school: p. 27, ‘‘The 
school cannot hope immediately to accomplish special 
work in archaeological investigation which will put 
it on a level with the German and French Schools” ; 
and again, p. 28, ‘* That the director should throngh 
all the future history of the school continue to be a 
professor sent from one of the contributing colleges 
under an annual appointment is an arrangement 
which would be as undesirable as it would be impos- 
sible.” Meanwhile the friends of the school are at 
work collecting money for the establishment of a 
permanent fund. 

Has then the American School, in spite of its 
admitted limitations, justified its existence? I think 
this question may be answered unreservedly in the 
affirmative. In the first place an excellent working 
archaeological library has been collected ; the school 
now owns a building at Athens which ensures to the 
director and students a comfortable and convenient 
place for work ; in a word, a good foundation is being 
slowly and surely laid for a more important institution, 
Further, some fifteen or twenty young men have re- 
turned to America from Athens with a much better 
preparation both for teaching and for private work 
than would have been possible had not the school 
existed, and the professors who have had the advan- 
tage of a year in Athens ought certainly to bring that 
back with them which shall tend to quicken the 
intellectual life of the several institutions with which 
they are connected. The volume of Papers too 
although it may perhaps display no very great 
amount of original research, and although some of 
the contributions may already have become some- 


what out of date through recent excavations, has in 
this country at any rate been a useful book, and 
such an essay for example as Professor Goodwin’s 
on the Battle of Salamis is a contribution of lasting 
value to Greek History. The foregoing facts are a 
sufficient answer to the unjustifiable attack on the 
school and its managers which Mr. W. J. Stillman 
made about a year ago in the New York Nation. 
Those who have studied at Athens previous to the 
establishment of the school bear testimony to the 
enormous advantages which its existence has brought 
to American students of Hellenic antiquity. The 
work of the students of the American school is done 
under the oversight of the director, who however is 
not called upon to give regular instruction. It has 
been the custom of the school to visit and discuss 
in a body the ruins in and about Athens, and a more 
formal meeting has been held weekly for the discus- 
sion of various topics connected with classical study 
and for the reading of papers. Enough, I think, has 
been said to show that it is intended the American 
students should be under much more close direction 
than is desirable in the case of those who study at 
the German Institute ; indeed in this respect the 
American school rather resembles that of the French. 
But this closer oversight is eminently proper, for the 
American college graduate has rarely had such train- 
ing as would fit him for independent investigation. 
The German Stipendiaten however are trained to 
this very work. This lack, in one department at 
least of American education, we may hope the school 
at Athens will tend to supply. 

In the meantime, while trusting that the American 
School at Athens may come to do much more than 
it has yet done, we who have profited by the advan- 
tages which it affords cannot be too grateful to the 
men whose unselfish and untiring labour has made it 
possible for us to work with so much ease in that 
far-away home of learning. 

J. R. WHEELER. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS. 
October 27th, 1887. 


CLASSICAL EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


(Letter from a French University Professor. ) 


ΙΥ. 


Ce ne sont pas les réformes assurément qui ont 
manqué aux études classiques en France dans ces 
dernitres années. I] y ena eu de salutaires, de’nuisibles 
et d’indifférentes. Il s’en étai tproduit déja sous le 
second empire. Ainsi M. Fortoul a attaché son nom 
Xune mesure qui introduisait dans les lycées la bifur- 
cation, c’est ἃ dire la nécessité de choisir, ἃ l’entrée 
de la troisitme, entre les études classiques et les étu- 
des dites spéciales, qui ont pour objet les mathémati- 
ques, les sciences physiques, ete. C’est aussi un minis- 
tre de empire, M. Duruy, qui, en eréant Ecole des 
hautes études, a infusé un sang nouveau ἃ notre 


enseignement supérieur. Enfin, plusieurs jeunes sa- 
vants, groupés principalement autour de la Revue 
critique, avaient répandu des idées sur les sciences 
historiques et leurs méthodes, qui ne pouvaient 
manquer d’exercer une influence considérable sur les 
méthodes d’enseignement. Mais c’est surtout la Ré- 
publique qui a tout remué et beaucoup développé. 
Elle porte ses faveurs avant tout sur l’enseignement 
primaire, qui est censé plus démocratique. Mais les 
deux autres degrés ne sont pas oublies. L’enseigne- 
ment supérieur y a gagné incontestablement beau- 
coup. Pour l’enseignement secondaire, c’est plus 
douteux. Cependant, c’est quelque chose de s’étre 
ébranlé, d’étre sorti de l’ornitre, de chercher, alors 
méme qu’on n’aurait pas encore trouve. Et puis, il ne 
faut pas oublier que l’important, dans l’enseignement, 
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ce ne sont pas seulement les institutions, les lois et 
les reglements ; ce sont autant et peut-étre plus en- 
core les maitres. Sil’on réussit, grace aux progrés de 
l’enseignement supérieur, ἃ former une génération 
de maitres mieux préparés que leurs devanciers, il 
faudra bien que les études du lycée s’en ressentent. 
La grosse question pour l’enseignement secondaire, 
c’est celle qu’un écrivain de talent a appelée dans un 
livre récent la Question du Latin, C’est la question de 
savoir quelle place on doit faire ἃ l’étude de J’anti- 
quité, et particuli¢rement de l’antiquitélatine. Pendant 
longtemps, le latin non seulement avait été le centre 
des études, mais il en avait rempli ἃ peu prés toute 
la circonférence. “On enseignera essentiellement dans 
les lycées le latin et les mathématiques,” disait la loi 
de 1802 ; et naguére voici comment M. Jules Simon 
faisait la somme de ce qw’il avait appris au collége : 
“ἜΤ premitre découverte que je fis en entrant ἃ 1’Ecole 
normale, c’est que je ne savais rien au monde, ex- 
cepté un peu de latin,” Peu ἃ peu on a ajouté au latin 
le grec, les langues vivantes, l’histoire, la géographie, 
la physique, la chimie. Mais comme en méme temps 
les sciences physiques attiraient l’attention du public 
par leurs applications merveilleuses ; comme il faut 
un esprit beaucoup plus délié et plus cultivé pour 
comprendre l’utilité des études classiques que celle de 
ces sciences-la, et que les gens qui ont l’esprit moins 
délié et moins cultivé pésent de plus en plus sur la 
direction des affaires, les réclamations en faveur de 
tout ce qui n’est pas grec et latin deviennent toujours 
plus vives, et nous voyons aujourd’hui la fable de la 
lice et sa compagne mise en action : le latia, pour 
avoir offert une place ἃ cété de lui ἃ d’autres études, 
est menacé d’étre lui-méme mis ἃ la porte par ces 
intrus. Je n’exagtre pas: M. Frary demande non pas 
qu'on réforme ou qu’on réduise ]’étude du latin ; il 
veut qu'on la supprime. Pourtant, les choses ne vont 
pas sivite. Le parti hostile au latin s’affirme, il rem- 
porte des succés ; mais le dernier mot n’est pas dit, 
et certaines de ses conquétes pourraient bien avoir 
pour effet, dans l'avenir, d’affermir le régne du latin 
en le limitant. 
Les premiers pas ont été faits d’ailleurs dans un 
parfait accord entre les adversaires et les partisans 
des études classiques. Plusieurs de ceux-ci, parmi les- 
quels le plus éminent et le plus influent était M. 
Bréal, ont été les premiers ἃ demander que les langue 
anciennes fussent enseignées autrement qu’elles 
ne l’étaient par le passé. Ils reconnaissaient qu’on 
était en retard pour la méthode, restée & peu pres ce 
qu'elle était chez les prédécesseurs de ]’université, les 
jésuites. Ils demandaient qu’on apprit le latin non 
plus pour I’écrire, mais pour le lire ; qu’on n’emprun- 
tit pas seulement ἃ Cicéron et ἃ Virgile quelques 
tours de phrase et quelques élégances, pour en orner les 
discours Satins et les piéces de vers latins, mais qu’on 
appritA connaitre les auteurs et par eux l'antiquité 
elle-méme ; qu'on étudiit non pas seulement des 
morceaux choisis, des passages 4 imiter, mais des 
livres entiers. Ces mémes hommes voulaient que les 
enfants fassent mis en état de mieux connaitre leur 
rropre langue et exercés ἃ s’en servir mieux; que 
ἐὰν esprit fat nourri de faits plutét que de mots ; 
que leur intelligence et leur jugement fussent dé- 
veloppés préférablement,& leur mémoire ; vafin que 
les langues vivantes fussent étudiées une maniere 
ἃ la fois plus pratique et moins superficielle ; que les 
éléves arrivassent ἃ vraiment les posséder, Toute 
cette conception plus ou moins nouvelle de l’enseigne- 
ment secondaire, ce fut l’initiative privée qui en fit 
d'abord l'expérience. Deux écoles principalement, 
I’Ecole Monge et I'Ecole Alsacienne, se donnérent la 
tiche de mettre en pratique les idées que je viens 


d’indiquer. Onadopta un plan d’études tout nouveau. 
Au lieu de faire commencer le latin ἃ huit ou neuf 
ans, on attendit age de douze ans. Jusque-la, le 
francais, une langue vivante, l'histoire, la géographie, 
le caleul et Vhistoire naturelle firent tous les frais, ou 
du moins devaient les faire d’aprés l'idée des fonda- 
teurs. Le latin et le gree ne devaient étre étudiés que 
de douze ἃ dix-sept ans. L’expérience a montré que 
cet espace était trop restreint ; on a du ajouter une 
année. Car il va sans dire que les études commencées 
auparavant ne sont pas interrompues ἃ partir de ce 
moment. Au contraire, les écoles que j'ai nommées 
ont la prétention de ne pas faire moins que l’en- 
seignement officiel pour les langues anciennes, et de 
faire en plus tout ce qui Jui manquait dans les autres 
parties. 

Le suects légitime obtenu par ces deux établisse- 
ments, les discussions auxquelles se livrérent diverses 
sociétés d’enseignement ct la presse, achevérent d’en- 
trainer l'Université qui, de son cété, u’était pas restée 
stationnaire. Dés l’année 1872, par une série d’ar- 
rétés ct par une circulaire justement célébre, M. Jules 
Simon avait introduit dans l’enseignement officiel 
des modifications importantes. L’étude des langues 
vivantes devenait obligatoire, et la chimérique pré- 
tention d’enseigner au lycée non seulement ἃ lire, 
mais ἃ parler l'une de ces langues, était haute- 
ment affichée.” “ Dans quelques années,” disait le mi- 
nistre avec un enthousiasme qui fait sourire, en pré- 
sence des résultats obtenus apres quinze ans, ‘‘ nul ne 
sera recu bachelier s’il ne peut parler au moins une 
langue vivante aussi facilement que le francais.” (Cir- 
culaire du 27 mai 1872.) Le temps consacré au theme 
latin et au discours latin était réduit de moitié, les 
vers latins supprimés. La lecture des auteurs devait 
profiter du temps gagné ; on en verrait un plus grand 
nombre, et non plus seulement par menus fragments. 
La connaissance de la langue n’y perdrait pas, ἃ en 
croire le ministre, et celle de l’antiquité s’en trouve- 
rait étendue et approfondie. 

Ces innovations, pleines de périls autant que de 
promesses, devaient étre suivies de changements plus 
radicaux encore. En 1880, le plan d’études tout en- 
tier, et cette fois le programme du baccalauréat aussi, 
furent soumis ἃ ἀπὸ refonte compléte. L’étude du la- 
tin devait commencer non plus en huitiéme, ἃ lage 
de neuf ans, mais en sixitme seulement, ἃ onze ans. 
Les débuts en gree étaient reportés de la sixiéme la 
quatritme. En revanche, on abordait les langues vi- 
vantes des l'ige de sept ou huit ans, pour ne plus les 
quitter jusqu’en Rhétorique. Elles prenaient trois ou 
quatre heures par semaine. Le frangais s’étendait ἃ 
son aise, les sciences physiques et naturelles envahis- 
saient les petites classes ; enfin le reste du temps était 
réparti entre la géographie, l'enfant gité — et ingrat, 
comme tous les enfants gités — de la pédagogie mo- 
derne, et l'histoire. A onze ans, nos enfants sont cen- 
sts savoir l'histoire de France ‘‘jusqu’’ nos jours”! 

En méme temps que le nouveau plan d'études, on 
promulguait une courte exposition des “‘ principes des 
nouvelles méthodes qui devaient étre desormais ap- 
pliquées.” On y trouve, ἃ οὔτό d’excellents conseils et 
Widées pédagogiques fécondes, quelques-unes de ces 
théories a priori des pédagogues de cabinet, parmi 
losquelles je ne reléverai que le paralogisme bien con- 
nu en vertu duquel on condamne le théme latin paree 
qu’on n’apprend pas le latin pour l'écrire, mais pour 
le lire. Paris qu'on n‘apprend pas la musique pour 
faire des gammes, on sera dispensé d’en faire. 

Il serait trop long de suivre dans tous les détails 
le remaniement du programme du baccalauréat. Per- 
mettez cependant que je vous présente le tableau ré- 
sumé des épreuves éerites d’aprés les programmes de 
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1864, 1874 et 1880. Rien ne saurait mieux donner 
l’idée de la décroissance progressive de l’importance 
accordée au latin dans notre enseignement dit classi- 
que: 


1864 — (Examen unique). - 
Discours latin. 
Version latine. 
Composition francaise (de philosophie). 


1874— (Examen scindé en deux parties avec un 
an d’intervalle). 
Premitre partie : Version latine. 
Discours latin. 
Deuxitme partie: Composition francaise (de 
philosophie). 
Version de langue vivante. 


1880 — (en deux parties). 
Premitre partie : Version latine. 

Composition francaise (sur 
un sujet litteraire ou 
historique). 

Theme de langue vivante. 

Deuxiéme partie: Composition francaise (de 
philosophie). 

Composition de mathéma- 
tiques, de sciences physi- 
ques ou naturelles. 


Vous voyez qu’en dix ans le latin tombait des 8 ἃ 
4; en six ansde 4a}! 

I] ne fallut pas beaucoup de temps pour reconnaitre 
dans la pratique les erreurs qui avaient échappé a la 
théorie. Sans parler de la déception que causa l’intro- 
duction des sciences naturelles dans les petites classes, 
non point par la faute de ces sciences, si bien faites 
pour intéresser les enfants, mais par la faute des pro- 
grammes, qui visaient trop haut, et de l’administra- 
tion qui chargea de cet enseignement des hommes aux- 
quels il était complétement étranger ; sans parler de 
maint autre défaut du nouveau programme, on ne put 
se dissimuler au bout de peu d’années que l'étude du 
latin et du grec baissait rapidement. Professeurs et 
examinateurs furent ἃ peu prés unanimes ἃ le consta- 
ter. 1] fallut céder ἃ leurs réclamations. On est done 
revenu, depuis 1885, au nombre d’heures et d’années 
du plan d’ études actuel, celui que je vous ai fait con- 
naitre dans ma premiere lettre. On a légtrement aug- 
menté le temps consacré au grec et retranché quelques 
heures ἃ d’autres facultés. On exige avec moins de 
rigueur, sur certains points, l’application des ‘‘ nou- 
velles méthodes.” Mais en somme, celles-ci sont 
restées en vigueur, et l’on a laissé subsister au bacca- 
lauréat la grave lacune qui fait que les éléves croient 
inutile d’apprendre le latin. [1] n’y a, disent-ils, ni 
discours Jatin ni theme latin ἃ l’examen ; on se tire 
toujours d’affaire pour une version avec le lexique et 
quelque intelligence, pour l’explication orale avec un 
peu de chance et l’indulgence forcée de l’examina- 
teur. En un mot, le grec reste sacrifié et le latin 
n'est pas sauveé. 

L’extréme variété des connaissances exigées au 
baccalauréat, d’aprés les nouveaux programmes, l’é- 
parpillement des forees sur tant de sujets divers 
pendant tout le cours des études, donnent une appa- 
rence de raison ἃ une campagne menée avee ardeur, 
depuis quelque temps, par certains médecins et cer- 
tains publicistes, contre le prétendu surmenage intel- 
lectuel dont les éléves seraient victimes. Si cette 
campagne aboutit ἃ quelque chose,vil est ἃ craindre 
que ce soit encore ἃ une nouvelle défaite des études 
classiques. On a multiplié les objets d’étude qui em- 


pietent sur le latin ; les éléves s en trouvent surchar- 
σέ ; donc—achevons de dépouiller le latin. C'est ainsi 
qu'on a coutume de raisonner. Espérons cependant 
qwon finira par revenir ἃ des idées plus sensées et 
plus justes sur le surmenage. 1] existe dans les 
grandes écoles, particulitrement ἃ 1’Kcole centrale et 
ἃ l’Keole polytechnique. Il existe pour les candidats 
aux différentes agrégations. I] existe surtout, et sous 
sa forme la plus dangereuse, peut-étre la seule dan- 
gereuse, dans la préparation des examens de jeunes 
filles. Mais le surmenage intellectuel au lycée, méme 
sous le régime des nouveaux programmes, est une 
fable. Tout ce qui manque au lycée, au point de vue 
hygiénique, ce sont les exercices, les jeux, le grand 
air, que vous savez procurer si abondamment a votre 
jeunesse studieuse, et qui sont mesurés encore trop 
parcimonieusement a la nétre. 

Une réforme tout autre que celle dont je viens de 
parler s’est accomplie en 1886 par la réorganisation 
de l’enseignement spécial, dans lequel les langues 
anciennes sont entitrement remplacées par les lan- 
gues vivantes, et auquel sont attachés désormais 
toute sorte d’avantages destinés ay attirer les éléves. 
Je π᾿ αἱ pas ἃ vous entretenir de ce nouvel enseigne- 
ment lui-méme, puisqu’il exclut absolument le grec 
et le latin. Je le mentionne, & cause des conséquences 
que cette nouvelle réforme pourra avoir pour les 
études classiques. Il est permis d’espérer qu’elles 
seront favorables. En effet, si ceux qui considérent 
le grec et le latin comme inutiles, et ceux dont les en- 
fants n’en ont pas le gofit, se décidaient en masse 
pour lenseignement special, l’enseignement classique 
se trouverait débarrassé ἃ la fois des réclamations 
dune opinion hostile, et d’un grand nombre d’éléves 
incapables ; il pourrait prendre en consequence un 
tout nouvel essor. C’est lA, de l’avis des hommes les 
plus compétents, le meilleur espoir de la cause qui 
nous est chére. Enseignement francais sans grec ni 
latin d’une part, et de l’autre enseignement classique, 
vraiment classique cette fois, prenant au sérieux 
V’étude des langues anciennes et les poussant jusqu’au 
point ou elles peuvent porter leur fruit. Tout dépend 
de savoir si de vieux préjugés et de sottes vanités 
permettront aux familles de choisir. 

Les réformes de lenseignement supérieur sont 
venues d'un tout autre cdte ; elles ont un caractére 
absolument différent, et promettent de produire des 
résultats tout autres aussi. Les terribles événements 
de 1870 et 1871, en amenant notre pays a faire son 
examen de conscience, attirérent l’attention particu- 
ligrement sur les questions d’instruction publique. 
On avait dit que Je maitre d’école avait fait Sadowa ; 
on comprit que le professeur d’université avait fait 
Sedan. I] fut aussitdt décidé que chaque hameau aurait 
son instituteur et que la France aurait comme 1’Alle- 
magne de ces grands centres de lumitre qui assurent 
non seulement les progrés de la science, mais aussi la 
prospérité morale et matérielle d’une nation. Je n'ai 
pas a rappeler ici ce qui s’est fait dés lors pour les 
facultés en général. Je me borne ἃ ce qui concerne les 
facultés des lettres, et dans ces facultés, les études 
classiques. C’est ἃ M. Waddington, de tous les minis- 
tres que nous avons vus se succéder depuis dix-sept 
ans le mieux qualifié pour réorganiser notre enseigne- 
ment supérieur, que les facultés des lettres doivent 
en effet une existence toute nouvelle. Ces facultés 
existaient, mais elles n’avaient pas d’éléves. Chaque 
professeur, selon l’attrait de son talent et des 
sujets qwil traitait, réunissait autour de sa chaire un 
auditoire plus ou moins nombreux. Mais c’était 
un auditoire formé en grande partie d’amateurs, 
de dames, de gens inoccupés, de curieux. Certains 
cours étaient fréquentés plus spécialement par des 
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étudiants, mais il était rare que, cette fréquentation 
amenit des rapports suivis entre ces étudiants et le 
professeur. Les facultés des lettres servaient a ré- 
pandre le gotit de l'instruction et de la littérature, ἃ 
éclairer et souvent ἃ charmer la société cultivée des 
villes universitaires, mais non ἂν former des hommes 
utiles au pays ou ἃ transmettre d’une génération ἃ 
Vautre le culte de lascience. D’un autre cété, il exist- 
ait des étudiants, mais loin des facultés. La prépara- 
tion des jeunes gens ἃ la carritre de l’enseignement 
se faisait d’une maniére irrégulitre et extremement 
inégale. Tandis qu’une petite élite était:formée avec 
tout le soin possible ἃ 1’Bcole normale,? le reste se 
préparait péniblement et insuffisamment de diverses 
manitres. La plupart se faisaient maitres répétiteurs 
(c’est ainsi que nous appelons les surveillants des 
éléves) dans les lycées et colléges, ot. des conférences 
leur étaient faites par des professeurs de l’établissement 
en vue de l’obtention de la licence et quelquefois de 
Vagrégation. D’autres travaillaient, tout seuls, sans 
direction, sans secours d’aucune sorte. M. Wadding- 
ton profita de son trop court passage au ministére de 
Vinstruction publique pour amener ces étudiants sans 
maitres 4 ces professeurs sans éléves. Le moyen le 
plus simple pour atteindre ce but οὖν été de decréter 
que désormais on ne serait nommeé professeur dans les 
établissements de l’Atat que si l’on justifiait d’un cer- 
tain temps d'études faites auprés d’une faculté. Mais 
d’une part cela efit choqué nosidées de liberté, d’autre 
part le professorat était une carr‘tre peu recherchée, 
et si on avait imposé aux candidats une condition si 
onéreuse, on efit risqué de n’en plus trouver assez. 1] 
fallut done avoir recours ἃ la persuasion plutét qu’au 
commandement. Cette persuasion s’exerca par des 
bourses offertes A ceux qui viendraient faire leurs 
études auprés d’une faculté, avec l’obligation, bien 
entendu, de se présenter aux examens ἃ la fin de ]’an- 
née (ou apres deux ans), et de faire au moins dix ans 
de service dans les établissements de I’Etat. Cette insti- 
tution a donné, depuis dix ans quelle existe, des 
résultats excellents. Les bourses, qui d’abord avaient 
de la peine ἃ trouver des preneurs, sont aujourd’hui 
disputées au concours, tellement que le nombre des 
candidats est souvent triple ou quadruple des bourses 
disponibles. Et autour des boursiers sont venus se 
grouper, dans la plupart des facultés, des étudiants 
libres au moins aussi nombreux. Dans quelques an- 
nées encore l’habitude sera prise, la régle établie, et 
l'on trouvera tout naturel que les futurs membres du 
corps enseignant fassent leurs études auprés d’une 
faculté aussi bien que les futurs membres du barreau 
et les futurs médecins. 

Linstitution des bourses auprés des facultés et 
Vhabitude quien résulte d’une scolarité réguliére, 
n'ont pu s'introduire sans entreiner une transforma- 
tion profonde des facultés, que plusieurs n’ap- 
prouvent pas, mais que d’autres appelaient de leurs 
veeux, et qui était sans doute aussi dans la pensée du 
ministre. ta facultés des lettres étaient autrefois un 
ornement, et certes un trés bel ornement, de l'en- 
seignement supérieur. Elles sacrifiaient de parti pris 
l’utile ἃ l'agréable. On y faisait des cours sur des 
sujets d’un intérét trés général, de forme oratoire 
plutét que didactique, et qui étaient suivis plus ou 
moins assidfiment par le public de la ville. Aujour- 
d’hui, ces cours ne sont point abandonnés. Plusieurs 
wofesseurs en conservent la tradition avec éclat. 

{ais la tiche principale de la faculté des lettres est 
autre. C’est de préparer ἃ leur carriére les futurs 
membres de l'enseignement. Je dis les préparer a 
leur carritre, en les initiant aux études quil faut 
avoir faites, ou mieux, qu'il faut faire toute sa vie, 
pour se rendre apte ἃ l’enseignement, soit secondaire, 


soit supérieur. Malheureusement,’ la tentation est 
grande, pour les professeurs et plus encore pour les 
étudiants, de confondre avec la préparation ἃ la car- 
riére la préparation aux examens qu'il faut subir pour 
entrer dans cette carriére. I] peut leur arriver aux uns 
et aux autres de céder ἃ cette tentation. Et c’est ce 
dont on a pris prétexte pour accuser les facultés 
d’étre devenues des écoles professionnelles et les pro- 
fesseurs de faculté, des préparateurs. Bien ἃ tort. 
Nous sommes trop portés en France, avec notre 
besoin de clarté et de netteté, ἃ eroire que des choses’ 
distinctes doivent étre aussi séparées ; que les études 
désintéressées, comme on dit, doivent étre faites par 
telles personnes, dans telle maison, sous telle direc- 
tion, et les études utiles,en vue d’une carriere, par 
d’autres personnes, dans une autre maison, sous une 
autre direction. Nous ne comprenons pas assez qu’on 
eut faire des études professionnelles dans un esprit 
élevé et désintéressé, et que Vidéal de l’enseignement 
supérieur en général, c’est d’inspirer ἃ tous ceux qui 
se destinent ἃ une carriére libérale l’amour et le re- 
spect de la science, de montrer 4 tous comment il faut 
la cultiver, et de faire naitre dans quelques-uns le dé- 
sir de s’y consacrer entitrement. Si cet idéal n’est pas 
atteint par les facultés des lettres, elles sont en bonne 
voie pour s’en rapprocher. Elles sont encore empé- 
chées de prendre leur vol et retenues trop prés de terre 
par deux circonstances qui pourront disparaitre avec le 
temps : la préparation insuffisante des éléves qu’elles 
recoivent, et le caracttre trop peu scientifique des 
examens que ces éléves ont en perspective. 
Partisans et adversaires de la réorganisation des facul- 
tés sont en outre divisés sur une question plus générale 
et qu'il est indispensable de connaitre, si l’on veut 
comprendre ce qu'il y a de plus caractéristique dans 
l'état actuelides études classiques en France. Cette 
question est de savoir si les facultés enseigneront une 
science ou un art, la philologie ou la litterature. La 
question se pose rarement avec une telle netteté. Le 
plus souvent on en altére les termes sans le vouloir, 
parce qu’on ne se rend pas compte de la différence qui 
existe entre un art et une science. Quelques-uns ne 
tiennent pas ἃ trop préciser, pour n’avoir pas ἃ se pro- 
noncer. D’autres ont imagine des compromis, comme 
par exemple ceux qui veulent faire de la philologie le 
moyen, de la littérature le but ; amis suspects de la 
philologie, littérateurs comme les autres au fond du 
cceur ; ou ceux qui, philologues sinctres, mais timides, 
essaient de se ménager les bonnes grices de la lit- 
térature en lui faisant des concessions de diverse 
sorte. 1] s’est produit aussi une certaine pénétration, 
une influence réciproque, de la philologie et de la 
littérature, qui se fait sentir surtout chez cette der- 
niére, il faut le reconnaitre ἃ son honneur. Les litté- 
rateurs ont mieux su profiter de l'exemple et des 
critiques, souvent acerbes, des philologues, que ceux- 
ci des lecons et des épigrammes des autres. Je ne 
parle pas, bien entendu, de ceux qui croient réconci- 
lier l’erudition et l'humanisme (c'est la phrase ἃ la 
mode) en citantdes variantes sans se douter de l’usage 
qu il faut en faire, ou en mettant au bas des pages 
(avec le signe cf. au lieu du mot voir ou voyez) des 
renvois empruntés, C'est le fond méme des ouvrages 
concus dans l’esprit littéraire, qui est, en moyenne, 
infiniment plus substantiel et plus solide quil y a 
vingt ou trente ans, Mais ce rapprochement dans la 
théorie et dans la pratique, si considérable qu’il soit, 
ne peut tromper que l’observateur superficiel. Quicon- 
que a l’ceil un peu exercé, n’hésitera guére, sur un 
fragment de legon, sur quelques pages d’un livre, ἃ en 
ranger l’auteur dans un camp ou dans l’autre. Au 
point de vue numérique, les littérateurs sont la 
grande majorité, les philologues une faible minoriteé. 
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Les premiers, aprés une courte lutte, regnent sans 
conteste ἃ la Sorbonne ; les autres, ἃ peu d’exceptions 
pres, occupent les chaires de Τ᾽ £eole des hautes études 
et du College de France. A I’Ecole normale, les mai- 
tres sont en grande partie philologues, les éléves 
presque tous littérateurs. En province, on trouve au 
hasard ici des uns, la des autres. 

Pour comprendre cette scission, il faut remonter 
assez haut. C’est au XVIIe siécle que la France, apres 
avoir tenu pendant longtemps le premier rang en 
philologie, commence & se détacher de cette science. 
Le vif éclat dont brille notre littérature nationale pro- 
duit une sorte d’éblouissement. Toute cette poesie, 
toute cette éloquence nourries du lait de la Muse an- 
tique, fixent l’attention sur la jouissance que procu- 
rent les monuments de V’antiquité et la détournent 
des problémes quwils posent devant nous. En méme 
temps, le commerce qui s’établit entre la cour et les 
hommes de lettres et l’intérét dont les gens du monde 
croient honorer les érudits, engagent ceux-ci a pren- 
dre autant que possible les dehors et les fagons de la 
cour et du grand monde. C’est de cette époque que 
datent notre peur excessive de toute apparence de 
pédanterie, notre fausse honte de tout appareil scien- 
tifique, enfin cette étrange et funeste pretention de 
n’écrire jamais pour les savants seuls, de rendre tout 
accessible au grand public. On voulait étre honnéte 
homme, selon l’expression du temps, et la qualité 
d’honnéte homme, c’est Pascal qui en fait la remarque, 
exclut Ja spécialité. La science”a nécessairement un 
edté par ot elle est métier : avoir un métier répugne 
ἃ qui deviendrait par Ἰὰ impropre a frayer avec les 
grands. On comprend que le XVIIIe siécle, avec sa 
passion des idées générales, avec ses prétentions phi- 
losophiques et son manque de sens historique, ne fit 
pas fait pour remettre en honneur|’¢tude scientifique, 
e’est ἃ dire, historique, de la civilisation ancienne. S’il 
a eu ses Fréret et ses Villoison, ce ne pouvait étre que 
des exceptions. La direction générale des études était 
entre les mains des jésuites ou de leurs semblables, 
pour qui la littérature ancienne n’a guére été jamais 
qu’un instrument propre ἃ donner cette éducation 
toute superficielle, toute verbale, qui est propre ἃ leurs 
écoles. Enfin le prodigieux retentissement qu’ont ob- 
tenu dans notre siécle certaines réputations littéraires, 
la considération, le renom, l’influence, que la presse 
peut donner méme ἃ ceux qui n’oseraient réver la 
gloire, ont achevé de faire de l'art @écrire, de ce qu’on 
appelle le talent, la plus enviée, la plus recherchée 
des facultés. Aussi ceux que leur vocation appelait a 
s’occuper de littérature ne firent pas leur premier 
souci de comprendre les auteurs anciens, ce qui exige 
de pénibles travaux d’observation grammaticale et de 
critique des textes; ni de tirer de ces auteurs des 
données exactes sur la civilisation dont leurs ouvrages 
sont pour nous les principaux monuments, ¢’est un 
labeur qu’on peut laisser ἃ d’autres, quitte ἃ venir 
ensuite mettre en ceuvre des matériaux tout préts. 115 
s'appliquérent avant tout ἃ devenir écrivains eux- 
mémes ; ἃ dire des choses fines et frappantes ἃ propos 
de ces auteurs ; ἃ les gofiter, ἃ y admirer des beautés, 
fait-ce imaginaires, comme le lacrimae rerwim, que 
Thurot raillait si agréablement ; ἃ faire preuve d’esprit 
et de ce sentiment littéraire dont chacun s’attribue 
volontiers le monopole, soupgonnant les autres d’en 
manquer 5115 n’en font pas étalage ; en un mot a faire 
de la littérature au lieu de faire la science des littéra- 
tures anciennes. 

En se placant ἃ ce point de vue, il n’y avait pas lieu 
de se spécialiser. On n’était pas latiniste, helléniste, 
germaniste, romaniste ; on ne faisait pas de la philo- 
logie, de la linguistique, ou de l’archéologie ; on était 
littérateur, on faisait de la littérature, en quelque 
langue que ce soit. Certains détails de notre organisa- 
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tion universitaire ne se comprennent que par cette 
facon de voir. Dans les jurys d’examen par exemple, 
on distingue philosophie, histoire, littérature ; le 
professeur de littérature francaise est censé compétent 
pour juger une thése sur la question homérique, 
celui de littérature grecque pour argumenter sur les 
Lusiades. On est nommé professeur de littérature 
grecque ou latine ἃ Ja Sorbonne en sortant dune 
chaire de littérature étrangére ou de littérature fran- 
caise ; des études sur la poésie latine, insérées dans la 
Revue des dewx Mondes, vous légitiment comme 
professeur de littérature allemande et anglaise. 
Quoi d’étonnant? L’art de bien dire, d’exprimer 
avec agrément des idées intéressantes, de ἴου- 
muler ses impressions et ses Jugements avec une 
chaleur communicative, cet art une fois acquis peut 
s’exercer aussi bien ἃ propos de Plaute que de Molitre, 
de Shakespeare que de Sophocle ; si vous ne connais- 
sez pas les auteurs qui serviront de theme 4 vos 
réflexions, vous serez quitte pour les lire, dans une 
bonne traduction, au besoin. D’un autre cdte, il 
devenait inutile d’approfondir. A quoi bon s’em- 
barrasser de grammaire historique, de métrique, de 
paléographie, d’épigraphie, d’archéologie? On ris- 
querait de s’alourdir avec tant de bagage! Tout cela 
aussi n’était pas compris dans l’enseignement officiel ; 
il y a peu d’annés, et n’y a pénétre qu’avec peine, 
le plus souvent sous forme de modestes conférences. 
Les chaires magistrales s’intitulent toujours chaire 
de littérature grecque, de littérature latine. Les 
noms mémes des facultés sont faits pour entretenir la 
commune erreur: faculté des sciences, tout court, 
et, au lieu de faculté des sciences morales (ou his- 
toriques), faculté des lettres! C’est qu’en philosophie 
et en histoire aussi, il n’y a pas longtemps, on faisait 
de la littérature ! 

La tendance que je viens de caractériser prospéra 
particulitrement ἃ l’Kcole normale, en sorte que cette 
école, fondée pour former des professeurs, a vu toute 
une série de ses meilleurs éléves devenir journalistes, 
Prévost-Paradol, Edmond About, Francisque Sarcey, 
pour n’en nommer que quelques-uns des plus connus, 
et qu’elle a trouvé son directeur préféré, admiré et 
regretté encore ἃ cette heure, dans la personne d’un 
journaliste, Ernest Bersot. C’est de lui qu’un de mes 
amis, ayant fait pour la conférence dirigée par le plus 
éminent de nos hellénistes un travail de critique de 
texte, et l’ayant présenté, selon l’usage, au directeur, 
recut apres quelque temps cette réponse mémorable : 
“Je ne l’ai pas lu; vous savez bien que je ne regarde 
pas ces choses-la "Ὁ 

A οδιό de cette tendance, qui, il y a une vingtaine 
d’années, était seule maitresse de l'Université, il a 
toujours existé quelques représentants de l’esprit phi- 
lologique. Pour ne rien dire des archéologues et des 
épigraphistes illustres, tels que Letromne et Renier, 
l'étude philologique des langues et des litteratures 
anciennes elles-mémes n’a jamais entiérement man- 
qué de défenseurs. Mais qui les connaissait et les 
appréciait ? Hier encore une Revue allemande nous 
reprochait de n’avoir pas su honorer selon leur mérite 
A. J. Letronne et Eugtne Burnouf; les cours de 
Renier, parce qu’il n’y faisait pas d’éloquence, étaient 
suivis par cing ou six auditeurs ;la modeste réputa- 
tion de Charles Thurot n’excitera pas facilement 
Venvie d’un de nos jeunes docteurs és lettres. La 
philologie a gagné du terrain de 18654 1883 ou 1884. 
Elle commengait ἃ se faire respecter, ἃ étre bien 
portée, comme on dit (encore ἃ V’heure qu il est, plus 
d’un insinue volontiers qu'il ne tiendrait qu’d lui d’en 
faire), lorsque les morts successives de Charles Graux, 
Charles Thurot, Albert Dumont, Eugtne Benoist, la 
privérent d’appuis diversement précieux. En méme 
temps, la recrudescence du chauvinisme, qui depuis 
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longtemps, avec la sottise et ignorance qui lui sont 
propres, accusait la philologie d’étre une invention 
des Allemands, réussissait a la rendre suspecte au 
gros public. Différents indices ne permettent guére 
de douter de quel cété souftle le vent aujourd’hui. 
Faut-il s’affliger de cette défaite ? faut-il l’accepter ὃ 
Le Frangais nait artiste, c’est sa force et sa gloire ; c’est 
ce qui maintient sa supériorité dans certaines bran- 
ches de l’industrie; ¢’est aussi ce qui fait lire ses romans 
et jouer ses comédies d’un bout du monde ἃ J’autre. 
N’est-il pas raisonnable de cultiver chez lui ce don de 
la nature, plutét que de vouloir lui inculquer des qua- 
lités aussi précieuses peut-étre, mais qu'il aura plus de 
peine ἃ porter ἃ leur perfection ? Et si l’élément artis- 
tique, en d’autres termes la culture littéraire,« doit 
l’emporter dans l'éducation de la jeunesse ; si c’est le 
sentiment du beau, et non le sens du vrai, qui doit étre 
développé en premitre ligne ; si c’est l’art d’écrire, de 
composer, de présenter les idées, de les faire valoir et 


plaire, que le lycée doit avant tout cultiver, n’est-ce 
pas aussi de ce cété que doivent porter les efforts de 
ceux qui forment le professeur du lycée ? N’est-ce pas 
les partisans de l’art, du sentiment littéraire, du ta- 
lent, qui ont raison, tout au moins pour la France ? 
Ilse peut. Mais j’aide la peine a croire que le vrai 
puisse sans suicide céder le premier rang méme au 
beau. Je me demande si les dispositions naturelles, 
modérément développées et encouragées, ne suffiront 
pas ἃ faire éclore le talent ; sinous ne ferions pas bien 
de chercher ἃ nous compléter du cété ou la nature, ἃ en 
croire les partisans de la littérature, aurait moins fait 
pour nous. Enfin, je ne puis voir sans quelque ap- 
préhension Allemands et Autrichiens, Anglais et 
Américains, Danois et Hollandais, et ceux méme de 
notre race, Italiens et Belges, se ranger de plus en 
plus fermement du cété de la méthode scientifique, et 
nous seuls vouloir rester de l'autre cété. Rester de 
Vautre cété, ne serait ce point rester en arritre ? 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


La Nécropole de Myrina. Par E. Porrrer 
et S. Retyacn. Two vols. quarto, 631 
pp. 52 plates. 1887. Paris, Ernest Thorin. 
120 fres. 


Tue Aeolic city Myrina, whose site was 
first pointed out by Mr. Pullan, began to 
excite the attention of archaeologists in 
recent years through the frequent discovery 
by the peasants on the estate of Ali Aga of 
terra-cottas which passed through the Smyrna 
market into the hands of dealers and col- 
lectors in Europe, where they were at first 
sold as Tanagraean. Myrinaean terra-cottas 
however are so utterly different in style 
from Tanagraean (with a fewexceptions), that 
no trained eye could be deceived, and they 
were denounced as forgeries: even the ex- 
planation which was next given by Smyrniote 
dealers that they came from Ephesus was 
also disbelieved.t Certain authorities in 
Paris (according to M. Reinach’s account, 
especially MM. Hoffmann and F, Lenormant) 
believed in their genuineness, and the result 
of their enquiries and action finally was that 
excavations were begun by the ‘ Ecole Fran- 
caise d’ Athénes’ at Myrina in July 1880, 
and continued with some interruptions till 
the end of 1882, under charge of M. Pottier, 
M. Reinach, and M. Veyries. The latter 
died in Smyrna of fever contracted at Myrina, 
and his colleagues have been left to describe 
the results. We have here for the first time 


1 As a matter of fact I have been assured by an 
Englishman who has more knowledge of the Smyrna 
antiquo-market than any other man living, that no 
terra-cottas have ever been found at Ephesos. 


a systematic account of the arrangement and 
equipment of the graves in a great Greek 
cemetery, and one who reads the work must 
be constantly struck with the fact that many 
of the results were obtained only through the 
presence of trained observant eyes when the 
tombs were opened. I had occasion to 
admire, in two visits to Ali Aga Tchiflik, 
the care and method with which the work of 
excavating and registering was performed ; 
and it is a lesson which we in England 
should lay to heart, that excavations lose 
nine-tenths of their value unless trained 
observers are constantly present, and that it 
is almost a crime to make excavations unless 
this condition is fulfilled. 

The most important and the largest part 
of this work relates to the terra-cotta figures, 
and an outline of the chief results in com- 
parison with the better known series of the 
Tanagraean terra-cottas will fill my space 
most usefully. The Myrina figurines belong 
to the last 220 years B.c., whereas the 
flourishing period of Tanagraean manufacture 
was the fourth century. They are found in 
graves, which were dug crowded together in 
the sloping hills from 1} to 7 feet below the 
surface, the corpses being as a rule buried, 
not burnt. Terra-cottas are found in 
numbers in about 5 per cent. of the graves, 
and are wholly wanting in 95 per cent. ; 
they were almost all broken when found, 
and the careful observation of the excavators 
has established the fact that they were broken 
on purpose at the time of burial. 

The terra-cottas of Myrina were actually 
made there, and they are so clearly marked 
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in style that they can be distinguished at a 
glance from the work of Smyrnaean and 
Pergamenian fabric as well as from those of 
Tanagra. 

According to fabric they may be classed 
as :— 

1. Figures entirely fashioned by hand, 
animals, birds, and small rude human 
figures ; also some figures in finer style, tiny 
Erotes of much grace, 

2. Figures made by pressing into terra- 
cotta moulds successive thin layers of paste 
until a wall of sufficient strength was built. 
This process gives one side of the figure: (a) 
sometimes this single side, like a mask, 
constitutes the entire figure: (0) in the 
greater number of cases the reverse side is 
made separately, is joined while the paste is 
moist to the moulded side, and is left in a 
rough unworked form not intended for view. 
In some cases the whole front of the figure 
with all accessories is made in one mould, 
but in the majority of these, including all 
the largest and all the finest figures, the 
front of the body alone is made in the 
mould, while all accessories, heads, arms, 
&e., are made separately and fastened on. 
Some curious examples are given (p. 192 f.) 
of the art with which workmen produced 
from the same mould utterly different figures, 
by varying the accessory arms, head, wings, 
&e. 

3. The two preceding clauses have long 
been known, and their fabric defined in 
Greek terra-cottas ; another class has been 
detected in Myrina, worked with equal care 
on both obverse and reverse, and, as the 
writers believe, moulded upon bronze figures. 
These include both nude figures of divinities, 
and a small number of draped figures, also 
mythological in subject. 

The feature in the manufacture of terra- 
cottas which raises it into the region of true 
art is the extent to which the hand was 
employed to work up the figures obtained 
from the moulds. The moulds produce 
figures of coarse form and blurred outline, 
while all delicacy, all sharpness of outline, 
grace in feature, and character in drapery, 
must be given by hand. Herein lies the 
merit of Tanagra workmen, and excellence 
in this respect was also attained, though 
more rarely and less completely, at Myrina. 

In finishing the Myrina figures the colours 
used were red, rose, blue, black, yellow, 
brown, and green. Gilding was frequent, 
and was often applied over a coating of 
yellow. Statuettes in which the colour has 
been well preserved show it over the entire 
figure, leaving the clay exposed only on the 


back. Gilding, which in Smyrna was often 
applied to the entire figure, was in Myrina 
used (as at Tanagra) more sparingly on 
ornaments, but never on the flesh. 

The subjects and the meaning of terra- 
cottas have excited much controversy, and 
it is a great step to embrace here in one 
view the Myrinaean art. The subjects 
are :— 

1. Sepulchral proper, the most numerous, 
and the Jeast varied; they consist of 
hundreds of mourning Erotes, of Sirens, and 
a few banquet-scenes. They are usually 
rough and coarse, produced in quantity to 
meet a constant demand. 

2. Mythological, marked beyond contro- 
versy by attributes. Aphrodite, Eros, 
Dionysos, Nike, Demeter, and their accom- 
panying subjects, Satyrs, Atys, &c., are 
found in great numbers ; also a few figures 
representing Apollo, Herakles, Muses, &c. 

3. The class, about half as numerous as 
the preceding, where controversy begins, 
and where artistic interest centres. Are 
these figures to be interpreted as mytho- 
logical and religious, or are they pure genie 4 
Do they bring before our eyes the home 
world of the ordinary Greeks, and attest 
their delight in common life and its sur- 
roundings, or are we to see Persephones in 
young women, and so on? In this class we 
have many women standing or seated, alone 
or in groups, dancers, and children. Men 
occur only as warriors or in comic situations, 
as actors or grotesques, and masks are 
common; but the whole realm of comedy 
falls into class 4, in which the religious 
character is admittedly absent. 

The following statement unites my own 
view and also I think that of the writers 
who express themselves guardedly and 
classify slightly differently. The class of 
comic figures, necessarily taken from vulgar 
life, is unmistakably separate from the class 
in dispute ; the latter are frequently schemata 
of religious origin, which in process of time 
lose religious character, and pass into the 
realm of common life. The necessities of 
the market had much to do with the trans- 
formation: the workmen had to produce 
great numbers of articles to meet the 
demand : ease in production was a factor in 
determining the types. Now the sense of 
pleasure in the common things of life in- 
creased steadily between 400 and 200 B.c. ; 
art, like philosophy, was brought down from 
heaven to earth. The workmen met this 
demand by utilising the hereditary religious 
types, to which they were trained, with only 
the necessary variation. The writers quote 
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(p. 153) a remarkable example in which a 
schema is marked in one case as an offering 
to the heroised dead, and in another case 
has no adjuncts to mark it as other than a 
genre subject, and they point out that many 
of the Erotes and Nikai seem to have lost 
religious significance. But, admitting that 
in many figures of this class the character is 
that of common life, they acquired, when 
placed in the tombs, a religious character. 
They are placed there as offerings to the 
divine power of these new gods, the deceased, 
who have become the most present gods to 
their descendants. No limit can be set to 
the variety of gifts that may be dedicated to 
them, either as honour to the family gods, 
or as reminders of their worshippers on earth. 
But the view, which seems to be suggested 
occasionally though not explicitly stated, 
that the offerings are intended to make the 
home of the dead pleasant, and recall to him 
the comforts and joy of his life on earth, 
involves a view of Greek religious thought 
which I cannot accept. The offerings are 
sacrifices paid by the living at their own 
expense and deliberately broken. 

While often using traditional types, pre- 
served through religious veneration, the 
style of Myrina shares in the character of 
contemporary sculpture. A certain number 
of types are actually borrowed from older 
sculpture, especially the schools of Praxiteles 
and Lysippus. A few types are derived 
from Tanagra, but the general treatment 
shows the Asiatic tone of the schools of 
Pergamus, Tralles,and Rhodes. At Tanagra 
direct copies of famous statues are hardly 
known; at Myrina they are numerous, 
especially of the Cnidian, the Anadyomene, 
the Genitrix, and the Crouching Venus, and 
many others which, certainly borrowed from 
sculpture, are less easy to specify without 
risk of controversy. The Asiatic influence 
is seen in the style, which, while often of 
great technical skill, wants the grace and 
simplicity of pure Greek work, in the love of 
ornament and elaborate detail, in the multi- 
tude of winged figures, in the feminineness 
of type of male figures, in the luxurious 
almost sensual tone, in the love of rapid 
movements and of strained postures, in the 
floating draperies. Such subjects as the 
Gaulish warrior or the elephant trampling 
on a Gaul, and the numerous groups, are 
due to the Asiatic schools, in which sculp- 
tural groups are a prominent feature. The 
straining after effect by increased size is 
also a feature of the later schools: the 
tallest Tanagra figures measure about 15} 


inches, the tallest Myrina reach 253, and 
heads of even larger figures are known. 

The use of Tanagraean moulds in distant 
countries was already known in the Crimea, 
Sicily, Italy, and the Cyrenaica; to these 
Myrina is now added. It is not necessary 
to suppose that actual moulds were obtained 
from Tanagraean workshops by foreigners ; 
a mould could be made from any single 
Tanagraean figure. The workmen of Myrina 
show greater skill and delicacy in touching 
up by hand and giving life to the products 
of these Tanagraean moulds than any of the 
other foreigners. 

Considerations of space forbid me to men- 
tion other topics of the work. The history 
of Myrina which occupies Chapter I. is very 
full, but wants the life and interest of the 
chapters that treat of art. The excavations 
produced little or nothing that throws direct 
light on the history of the city, the inscrip- 
tions being devoid of interest, and the 
writers, who are on their own ground and 
thoroughly at home in treating of art, do not 
show that instinctive sympathy with the 
scenery which leads a Curtius to read the 
history of the Greeks in the relations of the 
open valleys and mountain barriers, or a 
Leake to restore its topography at a glance. 

In Chapter IV. they mention a curious 
custom, which existed for a short time at 
Myrina, of burying with men little bronze 
tablets containing their name and father’s 
name. This custom is almost unique, and 
the authors are inclined to see in the tablets 
evidence of some political institution, com- 
paring the Attic heliastic tablets. 

The book worthily describes a long excava- 
tion, admirably conducted with very scanty 
money resources. It shows some of the 
finest side of French work, artistic taste 
combined with knowledge and a remarkably 
wide range of reading and reference. The 
French have long made the domain of terra- 
cottas especially their own, and this book 
sums up all that has yet been done in the 
subject. W. M. Ramsay. 


British Museum.—The walls of the north-west 
staircase, which were formerly hung with Egyptian 
papyri, have been handed over to the Department of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities. It is proposed to 
cover them with the fine series of mosaic pavements 
from Halicarnassus, Carthage, Utica, ete., which have 
hitherto been ‘exhibited’ in that part of the Graeco- 
Roman basement which is not open to the public 
oot work is already begun, and several have been 
fixed. 

In the Elgin Room the great statue of the Kane- 
phoros from the Erechtheion (E. 3, of the Guide) has 
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been at length removed from the fragment of a shaft 
on which it stood, and has been mounted on a pedestal 
in two shades of cipollino marble, with a plinth of 
black marble. Experiments are further being made 
with a view to substituting marble pedestals for the 
Pediment groups, in place of the wooden boxes on 
which they have so long stood. 

The transfer of the collection of Glass to its new 
quarters is nearly accomplished, and the room thus 
vacated will be available for the exhibition of terra- 
cottas. A few cases have already been moved in. 


ArHENS.—It is now some time since the founda- 
tions were laid bare of the small temple of Roma and 
Augustus, close by the E. side of the Parthenon. 
This building was of white marble, circular in form, 
of about 7 metres in diameter, and was surrounded 
by nine Ionic columns. It is referred to in an in- 
scription from the Akropolis noted by Cyriac of 
Ancona, Bockh c.1. 478, where its priest is men- 
tioned —fepéws θεᾶς Ῥώμης καὶ Σεβαστοῦ Σωτῆρος 
ἐπ᾽ ἀκροπόλει. 

It will be remembered that some two years ago 
fragments were found of two very archaic pediments 
in ‘ poros’ stone, with sculptures in low relief, the one 
group representing Herakles and the Hydra, the 
other Herakles and Triton. Some additional frag- 
ments recently discovered have been added to the 
second of these groups, by which the interest of this 
composition has gained considerably. (Berliner Phil. 
Woch., Jan.) 

A bill is shortly to be presented which provides for 
the erection of a complete museum of casts at the 
back of the Central Museum : it is to be as far as 
possible representative of all the principal works of 
ancient art, wherever existing. Fortunate Athenians! 
Shall we ever see a really complete museum of casts 
at the back of the British Museum, I wonder?—C. S. 


CASTELFORTE.—The Times of Jan. 3 gives (p. 13) 
an account of the discovery at Suzo, in this locality, 
of the remains of Roman mineral baths. ‘The atrium 
is entered through a portal adorned with columns, 
its floor being laid in black and white mosaic, and its 
roof probably formerly supported by four columns. 
Between these columns is the impluvium, a square 
marble basin, round which are seats. In the middle 
of the impluvium a hollow marble column supported 
a smaller basin of alabaster, into which the water 
rose through the column, flowing over its edges into 
the large basin. The further wall of the atrium 
opens into a large hall; through its side wall corri- 
dors lead into chambers to the right and left, the 
use of which for bathing is indicated by the whole 
arrangement of water basins, and a network of water 
conduits, some of which are placed in the walls. On 
the other side of the main road two buildings are 
located, in front of which a row of columns with 
walled parapet probably enclosed a garden. Between 
the two buildings, containing rooms of various sizes, 
all of which give into outer corridors surrounding 
them, a colonnade provided with seats has been 
erected. It is concluded that this group of buildings 
formed a hospitium or inn for the bathing guests ; 
that is to say, a hostelry for those staying for their 
cure. The purpose of the whole establishment is 
also shown by the statuary found in a more or less 
damaged condition in the atrium: including an 
Aesculapius, several female wall-statues, and a statu- 
ette of a nymph. The marble of the statuary has 
been much injured by the mineral water, and its 
probable merit cannot therefore be easily estimated. 
Among the other finds a large cut amethyst may be 


mentioned, which contains in an oval 2}in. by Τ in. 
a well executed bust of a winged Nike. The sana- 
torium must have flourished for a long time, for to- 
gether with coins of Augustus’ and Vespasian’s time, 
Arabian and Norman gold coins have been found.’ 


—C. 5. 


CuEsTER.—The comparative age of the walls of 
Chester has been a fertile subject in recent numbers 
of the Academy: some fresh discoveries have given a 
new turn to the discussion. In a small pit which 
has been sunk at either side of the wall which divides 
the ‘Dean’s Field’ from the scarped face of the canal 
towing-path has been found a rich harvest of sculp- 
tured slabs, architectural mouldings, and inscribed 
stones: these are shortly to be published by the 
Chester Archaeological Society. At a meeting of 
this Society on Jan. 17, Mr. Brock urged that 
although the upper part of the existing wall is 
admittedly mediaeval, the lower part is Roman 
throughout. This, he said, is proved by peculiarities 
of construction ; it is built on the rock, and all the 
Roman inscribed stones come from this lower portion. 
The general tone of the discussion that followed 
was opposed to this theory, as it was considered im- 
probable that, if it were of Roman construction, 
Roman tombstones would be found built in : further- 
more, it was asked, what did the Roman inhabitants 
do fora wall at the time when these tombstones were 
still standing ?—C. 5. 


Cyprus.—The Hellenic Society has taken up the 
cause of Cyprus excavation in earnest. An appeal 
has just been issued in the names of a large and im- 
posing committee, from which we learn that a con- 
siderable sum has already been promised for this 
purpose. The entire available staff of the British 
School at Athens will betake itself to Cyprus, where 
I understand Mr. E. Gardner is already busily 
engaged in searching for a site. As regards the 
objects which may result from the proposed diggings, 
it is satisfactory to note that ‘the British Museum 
will naturally be regarded as having the right to a 
first choice among them. In apportioning the re- 
mainder, care will be taken to satisfy the legitimate 
claims of Oxford and Cambridge according to the 
amount which may be contributed to the Fund on 
behalf of either University.’—C. S. 


Kos.—Remains have been found here which seem 
to point to the site of the famous temple of Aescu- 
lapius described by Strabo (xiv. c. 11.). It was from 
the study of the numerous votive offerings and in- 
scriptions recording cures in this temple that Hippo- 
krates was said to have learnt much of his medical 
lore. At present a marble snake and an altar have 
been found. Judging from the results obtained in 
the similar case at Epidauros, the site should pro- 
mise well for excavation. (Berliner Phil. Woch., 
Dec. 10).—C. S. 


KyrHeraA.—In the Academy of Dec. 29, 1887, 
Dr. Karl Blind informs us that Dr. Schliemann has 
discovered the remains of the temple of Aphrodite 
which Herodotus (i. 105) speaks of as having been set 
up on this island ‘by the Phoenicians.’ Pausanias 
also no doubt refers to the same fact when he says 
(I. xiv. 7) that the people of Kythera learnt the cult 
of Aphrodite Ourania from the Phoenicians. Pro- 
bably, like Paphos, it was another head-centre of the 
cult of Aphrodite Ourania: it was here, Hesiod tells 
us, that Aphrodite sprang from the sea-foam to land: 
from here she took in Homer her epithet of Kythereia. 
The Phoenicians settled in the island from very early 
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times (see Bursian, Gog. 2. 140) for the sake of the 
purple fishery. They were succeeded by the Argives, 
and subsequently by a colony of Spartan perioikoi 
(Thue. iv. 53): in the Peloponnesian War Kythera 
was a bone of contention between Sparta and Athens. 
If the report of Dr. Blind is correct, we may look for 
important new light on the religious and artistic re- 
lations between the Hellenic and Phoenician peoples 
in early times. 

From a second note in the Academy of Jan. 21, it 
appears that the site of the temple is identical with 
that of the church of the holy Kosmas, nearly in the 
centre of the enclosure walls of the old town of 
Kythera: the stones used in building this church 
seem to have been almost entirely furnished by the 
ruins of the temple. It was aclosed structure of tufa, 
with two rows of Doric columns, four on each side, of 
a very archaic style. They are all still preserved in 
the church, with their capitals and enrichment, but 
only two, and the base of a third, are now in situ. 
These columns are also of tufa. 

On an adjoining hill-top are remains of Cyclopean 
fortifications, which Schliemann thinks cannot be 
earlier than the seventh century B.c., as no potsherds 
are found there to which an earlier date can be as- 
signed. 

All former excavators had sought for the temple on 
the lower slopes of the range of hills, without success. 
While digging there, Schliemann laid bare a mass of 
large building stones, but they appear to belong to a 
wall-tower of the Macedonian epoch. The great peri- 
bolos of the town, which is formed of the same 
material, and is in the same architectural style, 
evidently dates from the same epoch. For a long time 
this wall was used by the inhabitants as a convenient 
source of building material, but there are nevertheless 
considerable remains in several places. 

In the old harbour-town of the island, at Skandeia, 
Schliemann dug also, but found nothing interesting. 

A full description, with plates, is shortly to be 
published in the Athenische Mittheilungen.—C. S. 


Pompeut.—The Builder of Dec. 17, 1887 (p. 833) 
reports the discovery of a fountain decorated with a 
mosaic of fine workmanship. The fountain is in the 
form of a niche, on the ceiling of which is Venus 
issuing froma shell. An Eros rises from the water 
beside the goddess, who holds him by the hand. 
Below this group are a number of Nereids and boys 
on dolphins. On the shore stand two draped women 
in attitudes of amazement at the birth of Venus, and 
two others. The ground of the whole is blue, with a 
border of shells. The house in which stood this 
fountain, suid to be the finest ever discovered, is not 
yet completely excavated. 

Further discoveries are reported in the St. James’s 
Gaztle of Dec. 27. Many silver vessels and three 
books were found in the Regio VIIL., isola 2a, casa 23, 
under conditions which lead to the conclusion that 
the owner of those valuables, a lady named Dicidia 
Margaris, had packed them at the moment of the 
catastrophe in a cloth, in order to take them with 
her in her flight, but that she perished in the attempt. 
Her name we learn from the books, important docu- 
ments, and title-deeds which she would not leave be- 
hind. These are the usual wood tablets, 8in. by 5in., 
coated with wax, and several of them are fastened 
together in book form. For the first few days after 
their discovery they were perfectly legible, except in 
a few places where damp ta destroyed the wood ; 
after that time, probably because the wood began to 
ry, the layers of wax peeled partly off, splitting up 
into small portions. The contracts are all between 
the owner mentioned and a Poppaea Note, a liberated 


slave of Priscus, and from the names of the Consuls 
referred to in two of them the year (61 A.D.) may be 
fixed. In one of them Dicidia buys of Poppaea two 
young slaves, Simplicius and Petrinus ; another also 
has reference to a sale of slaves; the third contract 
mentions a sum of 1,450 sesterces, which Poppaea 
Note undertakes to pay to Dicidia Margaris in case 
the slaves should not turn out profitable. The silver 
plate of Dicidia formed a set for four persons ; but as 
it was gathered up in haste, it is incomplete. It 
comprises four goblets with four trays, four cups with 
handles, four smaller cups, four others, four cups with 
feet, a cup without a handle, a filter, a small bottle 
with perforated bottom, a spoon, and a small scoop. 
The total weight of the articles is a little under 127 
oz. troy. There was also found a silver statuette of 
Jupiter on a bronze pedestal, as well as a large bronze 
dish with raised edge and inlaid with a finely chiselled 
silver plate ; and finally, three pair of ear-pendants. 
Numerous surgical instruments (mostly of bronze) 
have also been found. ‘They seem to have been kept 
in a wooden box. <A small pair of apothecary’s scales 
and a set of weights, equivalent to 14, 17.5, 21, 24.9 
and 35.8 grammes respectively, are among the recent 
discoveries. Among various domestic utensils found 
may be mentioned as noteworthy a beautiful stew-pan 
of bronze, the silver inlay of which represents a head 
in raised work, and a bronze lamp, still containing 
the wick ; finally various glass vessels, terra-cottas, 
gold rings, and ear-pendants. Among the finds of 
coin are a sesterce of Vespasian with Fortuna on the 
reverse and the inscription ‘ Fortunae reduci,’ and a 
dupondius of Nero with the temple of Janus, and 
pair oo ΙΡΠΘΗΣ ‘Pace per ubiq. parta Janum clusit.’ 


Stxyon. (Atheneum, Jan. 21).—‘In the excava- 
tions here by the American School have been found 
up to the present date two very fine heads, of the best 
period of Greek art, the one of a man, the other of a 
woman: and the torso or bust of a woman, of which 
the head is wanting : these have all been placed in the 
Central Museum at Athens: the excavations still 
continue.’—C. S. 


TuEses.—The Standard of Jan. 10 reports the 
discovery near this site of the temple of the Kaheiroi, 
in the course of some excavations by the German 
Archaeological School at Athens. This building is 
mentioned in Paus. ix. 25 as being seven stadia from 
the grove of Demeter Kabeiria, and as of peculiar 
sanctity. The Persians left under Mardonius who 
entered this shrine ‘ either from desire of gain or out 
of contempt,’ were seized with madness and, like the 
biblical swine, cast themselves into the sea. When 
Alexander overcame the Thebans and wasted their 
land, some of his Macedonians entered the fane and 
were killed with thunder and lightning from heaven: 
οὕτω μὲν τὺ ἱερὺν τοῦτό ἐστιν ἐξ ἀρχῆς ἅγιον. Let us 
hope neither of these fates awaits the present explo- 
τοῦθ, ‘Besides the remains of this temple, various 
other important objects have been discovered, in- 
cluding vases, numerous small bulls and goats in 
bronze and lead, a bronze statuette of one of the 
female divinities or Kabeirides wearing a crown of 
ivy leaves, with a mask behind her head, while her 
son is pouring out wine for her.’ (!)—C.S. 


Trreste.—Signor Puschi has kindly sent me the 
following further information (see C. 2. 1887, p. 318): 
‘The rainy weather has prevented our recommen- 
cing the excavations at Bareola, but some discoveries 
were made a few days ago at Nabresina, the ancient 
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Aurisina, a small place about half an hour’s journey 
by rail north of Trieste. The spot where these dis- 
coveries took place lies on the sea-coast, which is 
much indented here, and, like Barcola, is also only 
a few paces from the shore. At the little bay of 
Grignano, where a station existed in Roman times, 
the calcareous cliffs fringe the shore and in parts are 
washed by the sea. After passing the remains of the 
aqueduct of Aurisina (ancient -Sistilianum), these 
cliffs are replaced by a slope of sandy formation, cul- 
tivated throughout with vines and olives. Here, on 
the property of a certain Leopold Radovich, in pre- 
paring the soil for the planting of a vineyard, were 
found the traces of an ancient building. As soon as 
ever the news of the discovery reached me I repaired 
to the place, but found that it had already been much 
disturbed by the peasants, so that I have had to be 
content with supplementing my own observations by 
the statements which they have furnished. 

The place is reached by a winding path which 
starts from the spot where the Trieste railway bran- 
ches off in the direction of Italy on one hand, and 
the interior of Austria on the other. Following this 
path you descend the slope as far as a small level 
space which has been excavated out of the cliff, and 
is like a terrace overhanging the sea at a height of 
about 16 metres. On this terrace, a space of about 
200 metres square, a building has been discovered 
consisting of three compartments paved with mosaics ; 
in two instances these were white, with a black band 
at the sides; the third was ornamented with black 
stars on a white ground. Each strip of wall was still 
covered with slabs of the finest marble in various 
colours—white, red with veins and markings of white, 
and black with white veins. Ata fourth spot were 
found five large vases (doliaria) of terra-cotta, which 
may have served for receiving the wine from the 
press, or else for the preparation of the olive oil. 
Among the ruins were found several covers, necks, 
feet, and handles of amphorae and other vases, and 
two imbrices, with these marks in relief, 
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made in the factories of Aquileia. 

From the statements of the local peasantry it ap- 
pears that on a neighbouring property in the Com- 
mune of Nabresina discoveries have been made in re- 
cent years of late Roman coins ; and near the aqueduct 
above mentioned is the site of the tombs of which in 
1881 Signor Ermanno Breindl gave a very confused 
description in the Bolletino della Socteta Adriatica di 
Scienze Naturali of Trieste. 

On the whole, then, I have no doubt that we have 
here one of those numerous villas which in Roman 
times sprung up along the Istrian coast from Timavo 
to Pola, wherever such a site as this presented itself : 
a gentle slope, rich in springs of limpid water, offer- 
ing a shelter unmolested by the land winds, and 
which was open to the warm sea-breezes. Sucha 
spot would be in great request, not only among the 
families of the immediate locality, but also among 
those of the neighbouring Aquileia, and perhaps of 
still more distant parts of the country.’—C. S. 


In the Anzeiger der phil. hist. Classe of Vienna, 
Nov. 16 (1887, No. 25) is a paper by Benndorf of 
great importance, inasmuch as, if the author’s view is 
correct, we learn from it the existence of 2 hitherto 
unsuspected work of Praxiteles. 


During the excavations at Eleusis in 1885 a head 
was found, rather over life-size, in Parian marble of 
the warm tone with which we are familiar in the 
Hermes by Praxiteles. The type corresponds exactly 
with the so-called Vergil heads in Mantua and on the 
Capitol, and these are evidently ancient copies of 
some famous original. This original could not have 
been a portrait, but from its character rather a god 
or hero. An inscription of the fifth century tells us 
that among the other deities honoured at Eleusis was 
Euboulos or Eubouleus; and close by the marble 
head was found a dedicatory inscription to this per- 
sonage, whose name, like those of Eukles, Klymenos 
and Plouton, is only another synonym for Hades. 
According to the beliefs of Eleusis, he was a herds- 
man who figured in the scene where Koré was carried 
off by Plouton. So that there may well have been 
at Eleusis a cult-statue of Eubouleus as a demigod. 

Now in the Vatican there has long been known to 
exist a headless term with the inscription Εὐβουλ εὺς 
Πραξιτέλους. This was always considered to be the 
signature of an artist, son of some unknown Praxi- 
teles ; but there is no doubt now that this interpre- 
tation is erroneous, and that the missing head of the 
term was rather a copy of the Eubouleus by the great 
Praxiteles. 

The Eleusis head presents clese analogies to the 
Hermes of Praxiteles in the moulding of the forehead, 
the treatment of the hair, and in the general indi- 
viduality and inventiveness of style. In form it most 
resembles the Ganymede of Leochares. On the whole 
it seems the outcome of the more mature age, as the 
Hermes was of the youth, of the artist. 

The above is merely a brief summary of Benndorf’s 
arguments. At present the head is only known from 
the photograph in ’Ednpepls ᾽Αρχ. 1886, pl. 10 ; but 
casts may now be had at Vienna, and it is to be 
hoped that the South Kensington Collection will 
lose no time in securing one.—C, S. 


In the Revue @ Anthropologie, 1887, p. 408, is a 
curious paper by Dr. Dally on ‘ La Selection Ethnique 
et la consanguinité chez les Grecs anciens.’ The 
writer discusses at some length the extraordinary 
successes achieved by the Greeks in every sphere of 
life, as compared with their relatively diminutive 
proportions as a nation ; not only as regards mental 
culture, but equally in respect to organic perfection 
of bodily condition. 

The reason he finds in what he calls their ‘consan- 
guinité hygide,’ which he distinguishes from ‘consan- 
guinité morbide’ as the most advantageous form of 
ethnical selection. Attika is the most striking 
example: of her it was said, not altogether without 
reason, that the soil had been from all time occupied 
by the same stock. The natural characteristics of 
the country kept it exclusive, and the race which in- 
habited it during the sixth to fourth centuries B.c. 
was homogeneous, a pure fixed type of Pelasgic 
Ionians. The Athenian held his autechthony and 
pure Athenian descent as a point of superiority, only 
admitting with strict selection a small number of 
alien Greeks such as were already Atticised by con- 
tact and admixture of Athenian blood. The only 
legal form of marriage was that between two citizens. 
Their history during the Peloponnesian Wars is a 
gradual sapping of this exclusive social system, which 
culminates in the final catastrophe of Chaeroneia, 
when a large number of slaves and metoiks were by 
vote admitted to the citizenship. Then the aristo- 
cratic sentiment which represented the permanence 
and stability of the Athenian Democracy yielded to 
a more cosmopolitan idea of fraternity, as we sce 
reflected in the poets of the New Comedy. 
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From the example of Athens Dr. Dally draws a 
general conclusion: that given a high condition of 
culture, ethical consanguinity is as desirable for the 
human race as it has shown itself to be in the animal 
world.—C, S. 


Revue Archéologique. September—October, 1887. 
Paris. 


1. De Witte: the triumphal arch of Orange was 
probably erected to commemorate the victories of 
Domitius Ahenobarbus and Fabius Maximus over 
the Arverni and Allobroges. 2. Hamdy Bey: the 
royal necropolis recently discovered at Saida: three 
cuts. 3. Vernaz: excavations at Carthage 1884-5, 
continued: the necropolis at Bordj-Djedid, which 
contained ostrich eggs and Greek vases, and of 
which the tombs are orientated towards Tyre, 
probably belongs to the first colony: the thermae 
of Antoninus: three cuts. 4. Cagnat: note on the 
inscription of the above thermae. 5. Vercontre: 
the necropolis of Sfax and burial in jars (con- 
tinued): this method of burial was practised by the 
Christians of Africa, and not before the 4th cent. 
A.D.: these Christians were probably Punic. 6. 
Prost: ancient Christian sarcophagi of Gaul (con- 
tinued): 7. Néroutsos-Bey: Greek and Latin in- 
scriptions from Alexandria. 8. Guillemaud: the 
Gaulish inscription of Voltino. 9. T. Reinach: coins 
and the ancient calendar systems. 

Under the head of news are deseribed a series of 
Gaulish coins found at Hédouville (Seine-et-Oise). 

Reviews.—Perrot et Chipiez, ‘Histoire de ]’Art,’ 
vol. iv.: Jullian, ‘Inscriptions Rom. de Bordeaux’ : 
Molandon et Beaucorps, ‘Le tumulus de Reuilly’: 
a double plate from this work is reproduced in the 
Revue.—C, 5, 


The same, November—December. 1887. Paris. 


1. De Villefosse : fragments of the frieze of the tem- 
ple of Magnesium, on the Maeander, recently discover- 
ed on the site of the temple: with the slabs in the 
Louvre, they constitute about 4 of the entire frieze : 
two plates. 3, Revellat: a new reading of the 
epitaph of Carina, found at Antibes in 1883. 4. De 
Villefosse : Roman inscriptions from (i) Tangiers, 
(ii) Carthage, (iii) Tunisia: plate. 4. Deloche: 
signet rings of the Merovingian period, continued, 
5. Guillemaud : the interpretation of Gaulish inscrip- 
tions, continued. 6, De Nolhae: Nicolas Audebert, 
who travelled in Italy in 1574, and who left an ac- 
count of his journey, now in the British Museum : 
with a new fragment. 7. Bazin: the ‘bronze tablet’ 
referred to in a roadside inscription near Antibes was 
probably a route map, such as we know must have 
existed in antiquity. 9. Monceaux: the chronology 
of the works of Apuleius: we only have two certain 
dates as to discourses, and two general indications as 
to the Apology and the Metamorphoses. 

M. Reinach’s ‘Chronique d’Onent’ is mainly de- 
voted to the publication of a letter from Professor 
Ramsay, who pe his travels and discoveries in 
Asia Minor during the spring of 1887. 

Under ‘ Nouvelles,’ ML Waille describes the discov- 
ery at Cherchell in Algeria of the chamber containing 
(i) two vases, each containing more than 3000 coins 
(of Constantine, &c.): (ii) part of a statue of Venus 
on an inscribed pedestal: and adds woodcut and 
description of a large female head recently discovered. 

Review : Friederich’s ‘ Matronarum Monumenta.’ 

In future a ‘supplement épigraphique’ will be 
added to each number of the Revue, nd the annual 
subscription will be raised to 30 franes.—C, 8S, 


Gazette Archéologique, 1887. Nos.7, 8. Paris. 


1. Bapst: the Siverskaia find (continued): a silver 
gilt cup, a circular plaque, gold on bronze, and a 
gold phalerum with three figures in vepoussé: two 
plates. 4. Bazin: Roman and Gallo-Roman types 
of Hercules: two bronze statuettes found in 1866 at 
Vienne : plate. 

Leviews. — Babelon’s ‘Monnaies de la Rep. 
Romaine’: Perrot et Chipiez, ‘Histoire de 1’Art,’ 
vol. iv.—C. S. 


Builder. —-Dec. 3. Review of Bie’s ‘Musen in 
der Ant. Kunst.’ 

Dec. 10, Note on recent discoveries at Mantineia. 
The temple of Roma and Augustus on the Akropolis. 


Dec. 17. Archaic architecture at Corinth. Pro- 
fessor Gardner’s inaugural address. Discoveries at 
Pompeii 

Dec. 24. Prospects in Cyprus. Discoveries in 
Kos. 

Dec. 31. Programme for Cyprus.—C. S. 


Gazette des Beaux Arts. Paris, 1887. 


‘In the October number, pp. 265-274, and in the 
December number, pp. 478-487, M. Froehner gives 
an account of the collection of terra-cotta statuettes 
in the possession of Madame Darthés, better known 
as Madame Basilewski. To some interesting criti- 
cism on the original motive of these ‘ figurines’ 
he adds a number of woodcuts and two plates in 
heliogravure. The first of these, facing p. 274, ap- 
pears to be a striking example of the so-called ‘ Asia 
Minor’ groups, which have recently been the subject 
of so much discussion. I must confess that in this 
instanee, at any rate, I cannot share M. Froehner’s 
admiration. 

January, 1888, pp. 60-77, M. Reinach gives, in 
his annual ‘Courrier de ]’Art Antique,’ a succinet 
account, excellently illustrated, of the important 
discoveries of the year, including the Akropolis ex- 
cavations and their results, the excavations at Man- 
taneia of M. Fougtres, and the important reliefs 
recently found in the gardens of Sallust at Rome. 
—C. 85, 


Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres : Comptes 
Ttendus des Séances. Paris. 1887. April-June. 


Communications :—5. Buhot de Kersers: Gaulish 
tomb found near Lunery (Cher). 11. Fouquet: dis- 
covery of Graeco-Egyptian tomb in Egypt, with 
paintings on wood, andinseription. 13. Waille: the 
excavations of Cherchel, with sketch plan. 14. Cler- 
mont-Ganneau : suggestion for metal reproduction of 
paper impressions of inscriptions. 15, De Witte: a 
bronze statuette representing the Emperor Postumus. 
16. De Villefosse : a Latin inscription from Gouraya — 
(Algeria) ; another from near Praeneste ; and a terra- 
cotta statuette of Venus found at Caudebec-lez- 
Elbenf signed by an artist Rextugenos. 17. Pierrot- 
Deseilligny : the Roman amphitheatre recently found 
at Lyons. 18. De Villefosse: three milestones from 
Tagremaret (Algeria), 2, 4, 7. Le Blane: dis- 
coveries in Rome.— σ. 5. 


Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale 
di Roma, 1887. Rome. 


Part x. 1. Visconti: in the Via Leonina was found in 
Sept. a marble pedestal on which has been a figure 
seated on a chlamys and lion-skin, evidently Mars : 
around are sculptured shields, cuirasses and an ele- 
hant’s head: from a comparison with a medallion 
rom the Arch of Constantine, and two similar pedes- 
tals in the Vatican and his own collection, V. refers 
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it to the colossal Mars of Skopas mentioned by Pliny : 
two plates. 2: Gatti: an inscription stating the erec- 
tion of cippi recording the demarcation of the Tiber 
banks by the curatores riparum in the reign of 
Claudius : this cippus recently found was the limit 
from the ‘Trigarium’ to the ‘Pons Agrippae,’ which 
G. identifies with the modern Ponte Sisto. 3. Gatti : 
the Capitoline Museum has acquired a marble relief 
originally found in Rome, representing Jupiter 
Caelius, Hercules Julianus, and the Genius of Caeli- 
mons (as this hill was undoubtedly named) all identi- 
fied by inscriptions below: plate. Among recent 
finds are an inscribed pig of lead, perhaps from Spain : 
and under the church of SS. John and Paul a Roman 
room of fourth century with Christian paintings, 
including Hippocamps, scenic masks, Moses climbing 
the mountain, and a Christian lady praying. He 
publishes, from private collections, the gold ring of a 
Christian named Euplus: and the bronze seal of 
Cleander, the cubicularius of Commodus, mentioned 
by Lampridius (in Commod, 6).—C. S. 


Arch. Epig. Miitheilungen aus Ocsterreich. 1887, 
part 1. Vienna. 
1. The excavations in Carnuntum: i. Hauser ; 


compte rendu of last year: ii. Domaszewski: seven- 
teen Roman inscriptions: iii. v. Schneider: sculpt- 
ures, including a dancing Maenad, twe reliefs of 
marble aud bronze representing votive offerings to 
the Dioscuri, and a fine portrait intaglio of Ant. 
Pius: nine cuts, three plates. 

2. Tocilescu: 144 new inscriptions from the 
Dobrudscha : see especially no. 60 a metrical dedica- 
tion of a statue by the priest of the Bacchic thisaso 
of Paso. 3. Frankfurter: inscriptions from Hungary, 
Steiermark, Krain, and Kiarnten. 4. Bormann: re- 
cently found inscriptions. 5. Gomperz: note on the 
Simalos inscription in Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1887, p. 
253. 6. Schenkl: note on a Lesbos inscription 
Athen. Mittheil. xi. p. 269. 7. Bormann: i. an 
inscription from Tarquinii which throws light on the 
Tarquitius Priscus mentioned by Macrobius and 
others as a writer of libri rituales: ii. on the com- 
position of the Etruscan Stiidtebund.—C. S. 


Annuaire de la Société francaise de Numismatique. 
Nov.—Dec., 1887. 

E. Revillont, ‘Second Letter to M. Lenormant on 
Egyptian coins’ (continued): deals with the relative 
value of gold and silver and of silver and copper in 
Egypt. 

Aa Belfort, ‘ Roman Imperial coins not described 
in Cohen’s work’ (continued): the descriptive list (of 
coins of Probus) occupies 13 pages. 

Reviews. Laugier’s ‘ Monnaies Massaliotes’ (1887). 

Revue Numismatique. 38rd sect. vol. v. (1887), 
quatri¢me trimestre. 

Th. Reinach, ‘An Essay on the numismatics of the 
Kings of Bithynia.’ Concluded. 

A. Sorlin-Dorigny and E. Babelon, ‘Inedited 
Nabathaean coins.’ Coins of Malchus and Sekilah, 
Obodas I., Aretas LY. ete. 

E. Babelon, ‘Tarcondimotus, Dynast of Cilicia’ : 
a bronze coin of this ruler in the French collection. 
The legend had previously been incorrectly read. 

A. Engel, ‘Notes on some ancient countermarks 
on Greek coins and on coins of the Roman Republic 
and Empire.’ 

Reviews. Gardner's ‘ Peloponnesus’ by Εἰ. Babelon. 


Babelon’s ‘ Description des monnaies de la République 
romaine’ by M. Prou.—W. W. 


Recueil @ Archéologie Orientale: par Ch Clermont. 

Ganneau. Paris. 

1885. 1. Forty-six unedited Greek inscriptions of 
Hauran and other Syrian sites. 5. Herodotos (ii. 95) 
describes a certain people whose custom it was to 
sleep in their fishing-nets, by which means they kept 
off mosquitoes : an analogous custom exists among 
the people of Carpentras and the neighbourhood, who 
hang their nets over their doors. 

1886. 3. Dedication, in Greek, to Baal Marcod, 
from a site near Beyrut. 4. Greek inscription from 
Joppa, recording the purchase of a tomb by a Jew 
named Saul. 5. Three Greek and eighteen Roman 
inscriptions from the site of a temple of Baal 
Marcod (see no. 3.), unpublished, with a plan of the 


temple. 
1887. 4. The Christian epitaph at Qalonié near 
Jerusalem. 5. Apropos of the Tamassos vase, con- 


necting the etymology of Πήγασος and Πήγνυμι. 6. 
The Reseph-Heg of Cypriote Phoenician inscriptions 
= ᾿Απόλλων ᾿Αγυιεύς. 7. Four Graeco-Phoenician 
names. 8. The suppression of nasals in Cypriote 
writing. 9. Explanation of a passage in the bilin- 
gual inscription of Tamassos. 13. A method of 
casting from squeezes. 14. The Carthaginian name 
Kaisar which = ‘elephant’ suggested the popular 
etymology of the Roman Caesar. 15. The cult of 
Aesculapius and the sacred dogs of his temple at 
Epidauros.—C. Α΄, 


Leben und Sitten der Gricchen, von H. BLriimner. 

8vo. 3 Abth. Pp. 570. Leipzig: G. Freytag. 3 Mk. 
THIs is a popular account of Greek life and manners 
in a little book of a very portable form. It is 
admirably illustrated with pictures taken chiefly 
from vase-paintings, most of them hitherto unused 
for such a purpose. 

There is no need to add that the letter-press by 
Dr. Bliimner is good, and though professedly popular 
it will be of real use to serious workers, in supplying 
the present want of a larger book up to date. 

To those beginning the study of vase-painting it 
ought to be especially helpful as a guide to the inter- 
pretation of the non-mythological side of the repre- 
sentations. Its cheapness is surprising, for it ap- 


pears in three parts at a mark each. 
W. C. F. ANDERSON. 


Beitrige xir Kenntnis der griechischen Kiippelgraber, 
von Dr. CHRISTIAN BreLGER, mit 4 abbildungen. 
4to. Pp. 40. Berlin. 1887. 1 Mk. 


Tus consists of a short account of the structure of 
Greek ‘beehive’ graves, followed by a collection of 
the accounts of ancient and modern authors and 
travellers, with a running commentary, chiefly of the 
destructive kind. We are told that Pausanias was 
wrong in calling them θησαυροί, that they cannot be 
called θόλοι, that the ‘Treasury of Atreus’ was 
decorated not with metal plates but rosettes, Xc., 
and the conclusion of the whole is that we know 
practically nothing about the purposes or the origins 
of such buildings. Naturally enough such a treat- 
ment implies in the reader a considerable acquaintance 
with the literature of the subject, e.g. much in it is 
quite unintelligible without Steffen’s Karte, and 
would be of little use to one new to the subject. 
W. C. F. ANDERSON. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


American Journal of Philology, vol. viii. 3 
Oct. 1887. H. C. Elmer, Que, Et, Atque in the 
Inscriptions of the Republic, in Terence and in Cato: a 
painstaking and elaborate investigation filling thirty- 
six pages. The writer however seems to be less 
familiar with Cicero than with the earlier Latin : thus 
he says ‘ the language at no period allowed with any 
freedom the appending of que to words of five or more 
syllables.’ A glance at Merguet or a few minutes’ 
study of any writing of Cicero’s would have shown 
him that the greatest master of Latin style has a 
positive delight in polysyllables, such as aedificato- 
remque, difficultatibusque, municipiorumque, innu- 
merabilitatemque. Again ‘que in classical Latin is 
not appended to words ending in short δ᾽ : but we 
find orationeque N. D. iil. 5, cohibereque Acad. i. 45, 
docereque ib, li. 29, while for Lucretius see Munro on 
I. 666.—B. L. Gildersleeve, The Articular Infinitive : 
an account of recent studies on the development of 
this use by Dr. R. Wagner and others. It seems to 
be inost frequent in Hypereides, whose average may 
be reckoned at about 1.50 per Teubner page, while 
Demosthenes stands at 1.25, Thucydides in the speeches 
at 1, in narrative at “50, Aeschines at “90, and Lysias 
‘in whom ethos reigns, and narrative is the great 
thing’ at 12, Many interesting remarks are added 
by the writer who was among the first to moot the 
question: thus ‘the dramatic poets were slow to 
adopt what to them must have seemed the vulgarism 
of the prep. with artic. inf.” ‘As διά with the ace. 
of the artic. inf. became common, ὑπέρ with the gen. 
became mors recherché.’ ‘In the great articular infin. 
complexes of the orators we feel intellectual grasp, 
not emotional sweep.’ He adds ‘the behaviour of the 
articular inf. in later Greek is full of interest for 
those who are working in that almost untilled field.’— 
Among the shorter notices there is one in praise of 
Holden’s Cyropaedia, 


Athenaeum: 19 Nov. 1887 ; letter from H. Wallis 
‘the archaic sculpture of the Acropolis’—10 Dee. 
notes from Rome, I. by R. Lanciani (new buildings ; 
Jordan ; Henzen)—24 Dec. notes from Rome, II. by 
R. L. (finds, resulting from works on the Tiber, of 
lead and of cippi, one speaking of a bridge of Agrippa) 
—31 Dee. letter from W. Mercer on ‘some Etruscan 
tombs recently found near Perugia’ (containing some 
bronzes illustrative of kérra8os)—7 Jan. 1888; notes 
from Rome, III. by R. L. (discovery of cippi of Aqua 
Julia, &e. ; a gambler’s tomb at Perugia ; silver plate 
at Pompeii)—14 Jan. review of Smith and Wace’s 
Dictionary of Christian Biography. 


Academy: 19 Nov. 1887 ; notices of some classi- 
eal schoolbooks (Merry’s Knights ; Sidgwick’s Eumen- 
ides etc.) : a letter from F, LI. Griffith on ‘ Clepsy- 
dras in Egypt’—26 Nov. H. C. Maxwell-Lyte, 
history of the Univ. of Oxford to 1530 (Ὁ, Elton) ; 
Ρ, Langen, PlautinischeStndien (E. A. Sonnenschein) 
—3 Dee. letter from W. T. Watkin ‘age of the walls 
of Chester’ (further on this subject in 17 and 31 Προ.) 
—10 Dee. letter from W. Ridgeway on ‘ Rasenna’ and 
‘Tursenoi’ (further on 17 Dec.) ; Swete'’s Septuagint 
(W. Sanday) ; notices of Mélanges Renier and Mad- 
vig’s Opuscula; letter from R. Blair on ‘ Roman 
inscribed and sculptured stones’ (continued on 31 
Dee. and7 Jan.)—17 Dec. J. C. Collins’ reply to 


Nettleship’s Pamphlet on the study of Mod. European 
languages and literature at Oxford—24 Dec. letters 
from F, J. A. Hort and W. Sanday on the latter's 
review of Swete’s Septuagint—1l4 Jan. 1888; letter 
from R. Brown Jr. on ‘A Dionysiac Etuscan inscrip- 
tion.’ 

Philologischer Anzeiger, vol. xvii, parts 4 and 
5, contains :— 

Grammar, &e. 48. K. F. Johansson, de derivatis 
verbis contractis linguae Graecae quaestiones, pp. 218. 
Laborious, but often inconclusive (J. Wackernagel). 
49. G. Mekler, Bettraége zur bildwng des griechischen 
verbums. Ascholarly and readable dissertation ; follows 
Fick (J. Wackernagel). 50. E. Engel, die aus- 
sprache des gricchischen. The writer approves of the 
modern method of pronouncing Greek, and expressly 
disclaims all pretensions to scholarship (L. Borne- 
mann). 51. L. Havet, Abrégé de grammaire latine 
al usage des classes de grammaire. Closely combines 
syntax with accidence (G. Ihm). 52. A. Beltrami, 
Il Greeismo nella sintasst Latina. Founded entirely 
on reviewer's own dissertation, Phil. Anz. 1885, 
p. 389 (J. Schiifler). 53. J. Praun, Bemerkungen 
zur syntax des Vitruv mit eingehender darstellung 
der substantivsdétze. Vitruvius is a representative of 
the popular language in the Augustan age ; many of 
his peculiarities of style are identical with those that 
are sometimes supposed to be confined to African 


Latin. A valuable and interesting pamphlet (G. 
Ihm). 55. H. Usener, altgriechischer versbau, ein 
versuch vergleichender metrik. Important (F. Hans- 
sen. ) 


Greek Authors. 55. Ἐπ Luebbert, meletemata in 
Pindari locos de Hieronis regis sacerdotio Cereali, 
pp. 24, Bonn (K. Seeliger). ὅθ. L. Schmidt, 
quaestionis de Pindaricorum carminum chronologia 
supplementum alterum, pp. x +4, Marburg (L. Borne- 
mann). 57. H. W. Schmidt, Kritische studien 
zu den griechischen dramatikern nebst einem anhang 
zur kritik der anthologie, 1. zu Aeschylos und Sopho- 
kles. The author’s emendations of the Pevsae and 
Philoctetes ave specially examined by the reviewer 
(K. Schenkl), who commends the book to the care- 
ful study of all who are interested in the criticism of 
the Tragic poets. 58. E. Lalin, de praepositionum 
usu apud Aeschylum, pp. 57, Upsala. Supplements 
Menge’s dissertation on the same subject (1863), and 
deals with the prepositions ἐν, σύν, μετά, ἀμφί, περί, 
παρά, πρός, ἐπί and ὑπό (ἢ. Hildebrandt). 59. 
J. M. Stahl, de hyporchemate amochaeo quod est in 
Euripidis Cyclope, pp. 13, Miinster. Good (R. Hilde- 
brandt). 60. A. Kirchhoff, dber ein selbstcitat 
Herodots (vii 218) ; sitzwngsberichte der kéniglichen 
academic der wivsenschaften, Berlin, 1885, pp. 301-820 ; 
and Τὶ Gomperz, tiber den abschluss des herodoteischen 
geschichtswerkes ; —_sitzwngsberichte der phil.-hist. 
classe der kaiserlichen akademie der wissenschaften, 
CXII, ii p. 507-531 (H. Kallenberg). 62. B. 
Niese, Flavii Josephi opera edidit et apparatu critico 
instruxit ; vol. ii, Antiquitatum Judaicarum libri 
vi-x ; Weidmann, Berlin, 1885. Supplies for the 
first time a firm foundation for the text of Josephus ; 
vol. i (with prolegomena) not yet published (C. 
Franklin Arnold). [Vol. i. has since appeared.] 

Latin Authors. 63. F. Plessis, Etudes critiques 
sur Properce et ses éléjies. Its varied contents are 
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on the whole favourably noticed by R. Ehwald. 
64 and 65. The Teubner text of Martial by W. 
Gilbert (1886), and the important edition by Fried- 
lander, are highly praised by E. Renn. 66. M. 
C. Gertz, L. Annaei Senecae dialogorum libros xii 
ad codicem praccipue <Ambrosianum  recensuit. 
Favourably reviewed, with many original conjectures 
by Fr. Schultess. 

Antiquities &e. 67. O. Gilbert, geschichte und 
topographie der stadt Rom in alterthum, i, 1883, pp. 
308 ; ii, 1885, pp. 456. A learned and instructive 
but somewhat cumbersome work ; without an index. 
(U). 68. A. Bouche-Leclereq, Manuel des institutions 
romaines, pp. 655. Acompendium founded mainly 
on Marquardt (J. Schmidt). 

History of Education. 69. K. Kehrbach, kurz- 
gefasster plan der Monumenta Germaniae Pacdagogica, 
I. Braunschweigische schulordnungen von der dltesten 
zeiten bis zwm jahre 1828 (K. Hartfelder). 

The Bibliography mentions as published by Paul 
Neff at Stuttgart, in 20 parts at 60 pf. each, an 
Album by Rudolph Topffer, including amusing and 
instructive sketches of scenes from Plautus. 

Parts 6 and 7 contain :— 

71. Edlinger, erklaérung der thiernamen aus allen 
sprachgebieten, wanting in thoroughness, but better 
executed than the small etymologico-geographical 
lexicon by the same author (C. Angermann). 

Greek Authors. 72. Gemoll, die homerischen hym- 
nen herausgegeben und erléutert, contains much 
good and useful work but might easily be improved 
(K. Sittl). 73. Schnee, de Aristophanis manu- 
scriptis quibus Ranae et Aves traduntur (O. Bach- 
mann). 74. Zielinski, die gliederung der altattis- 
chen Komédic, pp. 399, elaborate and comprehensive 
(W. Uckermann). 75. Briel, de Callistrato et Phi- 
lonide sive de actionibus Aristophaneis, pp. 68, contains 
many valuable remarks, and shows familiarity with 
the literature of the subject, independence of judg- 
ment and clearness of exposition-(E. Hiller). 76. 
Strecker, aber den riickzug der zehntausend, founded 
on residence for many years in upper Armenia. 
Differs from Kiepert (1) in making the Greeks march 
by the W. of the Bingol-Dagh, instead of the E., (2) 
in identifying the Phasis (Anab. iv 6 § 4) with the 
Peri-Su, a tributary of the eastern Euphrates, instead 
of the upper course of the Araxes, (3) the Harpasos 
(iv 7 § 18) with the western Euphrates, instead of the 
Tschoruk ; and (4) in placing mount Theches (iv. 7 
§21) in the Kolat-Dagh, and making the Greeks reach 
Trapezus by a long detour past Gumiischchane, 
instead of marching through the valley of the Kowata 
or the Siirmene (M. Erdmann). 77. Ingram 
Bywater, Heracliti Ephesii reliquiae, 1877 ; amodel 
edition, the value of which has long been recog- 
nised (C. Cron). 78. Pfleiderer, die philosophie 
des Heraklit von Ephesus im lichte der mysterienidee. 
Nebst einem anhang tiber heraklitische einfliisse tm 
alttestamentlichen Kohelet und besonders im Buche der 
Weisheit, sowie in der ersten christlichen literatur, 
1886 ; in fragment 38, αἱ ψυχαὶ ὁσμῶνται καθ᾽ 
ἅδην, proposes to read ὁσιόονται, ‘are purified.’ In the 
philosophical treatment of the subject which in this 
work is more prominent than the philological, the 
author differs from Zeller in important points (C. 
Cron). 

Latin Authors. 79. Kuklinski, critica Plautina 
commentationibus grammaticis illustrata (Gottinger 
dissertation, pp. 56), discusses Trin. 606 πόπ credibile 
dicis. Attu édepol nullus crédwas, and investigates 
the meaning of (tute (fw ipse), and the position of 
edepol. 80. Cramer, de perfecti coniunetivi usu poten- 
tiali apud priscos scriptores Latinos. 81. Baehrens, 
fragmenta poetarum Romanorum, pp. 427, the 


editor’s emendations are often excellent, but more 
frequently rash and needless. In the fragments of 
Ennius and Lucilius, the notation adopted by previous 
editors is unfortunately omitted. 82, Pruzsinszky, 
de Propertii carminibus in libros distribuendis, 
opposes Lachmann’s division. 

Greek Antiquities. 83. Zimmermann, de nothorum 
Athenis conditione, pp. 53, a good monograph, 
instructively reviewed by C. Schaefer. | 84. Passow, 
de crimine βουλεύσεως, pp. 43, distinguishes χειρὶ 
ἐργαζόμενος ἀποκτείνω and βουλεύσας ἀποκτείνω 
(Andoc. de Myst. 894) by making the former ἃ ‘ caedes 
cruenta,’ and the latter a ‘caedes non cruenta, con- 
silio magis commissa et clandestina aliqua machina- 
tione’ : this proposal is rejected by the reviewer who 
holds, with Meier and Schémann, p. 384 ed. Lipsius, 
that BovAevors was applied to the crime of plotting 
the death of another without actually taking part in 
the act of homicide (C. Schaefer). 85. Roscher, 
ausfiihrliches lexicon der griechischen und rémischen 
mythologic, parts 7 to 10; indispensable (R. Hilde- 
brandt). 


Philologische Rundschau, Bremen, 1887 :— 

No. 10.—Liibbert, Commentationes : (1) de Pindari 
in archa et sphragide componendis arte; (2) de Pin- 
dari et Hieronis amicitia ; (3) de Pindari studiis Ter- 
pandreis. (Bornemann) : Stimulating, though admit- 
ting of dispute on many points.—Schafler, Die soge- 
nannien Grdcismen bei den augusteichen Dichtern 
(Piger) : a useful addition to Kiihner’s and Drager’s 
lists of examples, though not free from self-contra- 
diction.—Planer, De haud et haudquaquam apud 
scriptores Latinos (Wagener): a complete and trust- 
worthy history of the words through the whole period 
of Latin literature.—Richter, Handel und Verkehr 
des Mittelmeers im Altertum (Mg.): clear and intel- 
ligible, specially adapted for school libraries. 

No. 11.—Bernhard, Die Frage nach der chronolo- 
gischen Reihenfolge der erhaltenen sophokleischen Tra- 
goedien (Oberdick) : shews careful study, though the 
results are not always certain.—Brosin, Vergilit 
Aeneis (Ziegeler): an excellent school book.—L. v. 
Urlichs, Grundlegung und Geschichte der klassichen 
Altertumswissenschaft (ε) : combines the universality 
of the past with the method of the present.—Zielin- 
ski, Die Médrchenkomédie in Athen (Kaehler): an 
attempt to explain the plots and incidents of Greek 
comedies as borrowed from fairy tales. The fairy 
tale may be influenced by the comedy, as well as 
vice versa.—Mekler, Euripides Medea, (Weinhold) : 
intended simply for schools. From this point of view 
it would perhaps be better to omit the textual criti- 
cism, excellent as it is. 

No. 12.—Leaf, The Iliad with English notes and 
introduction (Sittl]): shews English common sense 
and practicality, and supplies an excellent commen- 
tary, though, being based entirely on others’ re- 
searches, it can lay no claim to originality.—Blaydes, 
Aristophanis Opera (Kaehler) : affords a readable text, 
though the number of alternative conjectures sug- 
gested is often bewildering.—Holder, Herodoti His- 
toriae, vol. i. Bks. i-iv. (Schlichteisen) : groups the 
MSS. into two classes (a) Mediceus and Angelicanus 
Passionei, (8) Romanus, Vindobonensis and Canta- 
brigiensis, the Florentinus being mixed. Sometimes 
the one class, sometimes the other gives the better 
reading. The text-criticism is conservative and 
sensible, though perhaps in questions of spelling too 
much weight is given to the MSS.—Soltau, Prole- 
gomena zu einer rémischen Chronologie (Holzapfel) : 
the work is discussed in detail and finally recom- 
mended to be read, though many of the views 
expressed are at variance with those entertained by 
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the critic.—Keller, der Saturnische Vers (Seelman) : 
carries out in detail the principles of the author’s 
earlier work, but the method is too subjective. What 
is really required isa scientific discussion of the 
extent to which the three possible forms of accent 
influence the Saturnian rhythm, and of the manner 
in which they affect one another. ᾿ 

No. 13.—Hollander, die handschriftliche Uberlic- 
ferung der homerischen Hymnen (Thiele) : probably 
a final classification of the MSS. material for constitu- 
ting the text of the Homeric Hymns. —Petschenig, 
Flavii Cresconii Corippi quae supersunt, (Amann) : 
a great advance on preceding editions, and in many 
respects more conservative. The critical apparatus 
is perhaps almost too minute.—Bernouilli, die Buld- 
nisse der rémischer Kaiser und threr Angechirigen 
(Heydemann) : to be warmly recommended alike to 
historians and philologists, to artists and archaeo- 
logists.—Nissen, griechische und rémische Metrologic 
(Holzapfel) : a clear and on the whole accurate state- 
ment of such facts as are clearly ascertained. Schiller, 
Handbuch der Pdédagogik fiir hihere Lehranstalten 
(Curschmann): presents an ideal for all teachers to 
follow. 

No. 14.—Seeck, die Quellen der Odyssee (Sittl) : 
traces the Odyssey to three distinct sources (1) the 
Odysseus of the bow-fight, (2) the Odysseus of the 
metamorphosis, (3) the Odysseus of the Telemachy. 
The first arose in Aetolia, the second in Athens, the 
third was written by an inhabitant of Asia Minor, 
who had visited Italy and Sicily.—Goetz, Plauti 
Bacchides (Redslob) ; combines perfect accuracy in the 
apparatus criticus, completeness in the list of the 
variae lectiones, and moderation in emendation.— 
Engelhardt, die lateinische Conjugation nach den Ergeb- 
nissen der Sprachvergleichung dargestellt (*): cal- 
culated to further the spread of new theories, though 
not wholly free from some errors of detail.—Schmidt, 
Synonymik der griechischen Sprache (Rettig) : a work 
of great industry and value, though some of the 
details are perhaps debatable.—Zeuthen, die Lehre 
von den Kegelschnitten im Altertume (Menge): an 
interesting contribution to the knowledge of Greek 
mathematics.—Berger, Geschichte der wissenschaft- 
lichen Erdkunde der griecher (Hansen): warmly 
recommended.—Max Duncker, Geschichte des Alter- 
tums (Swoboda) : contains an account of the Periclean 
period. The first attempt to include the results of 
the newer criticism, by which the work is perhaps 
even too much influenced. It reads almost like a 
polemic against Pericles, yet in spite of certain some- 
what exaggerated views, it is a book which every 
student of the period must read. 

No. 15.—Bertram, Platonis Protagoras, (Nusser) : 
of all editions best suited for school purposes,— 
Godley, Histories of Tacitus (Wolff): a useful book 
for schools. —Unger, Zeitrechnung der griechen und 
Rimer (Holzapfel): a discussion of a number of 
points of interest in connexion with the Greek and 
Roman Calendar.—Streit, zwr Geschichte des zweiten 
Punischen Kriegs nach Cannae (Hesselbarth) ; a dis- 
cussion of the points at issue between Livy and 
Polybius.—Flach, Peisistratus und seine litterarische 
Thitigkeit (Sittl): a new discussion of Peisistratus’ 
position.—Brey, De seplem fabulae stasimo altero 
(Brinckmeier): careful and thoughtful. —Devantier, 
Uber das -lateinische Relativ in der Verschrankung 
oder Konkurrenz (Paetzolt); a clear statement of 
the rules as to this special employment of the 
relative. 

No. 16.—Meyer, Homer wnd die Ilias (Sittl): the 
origin of the Iliad discussed from a popular point of 
view.—Kral, Sophoclis tragoediae (Fox): a useful 
school edition. —Schiitz, Sopokleische Studien (Fox) : 


proceeds on sound conservative principles, but the 
results would have been of more permanent value had 
the author consulted more editions and monographs. 
—Rannow, Studia Theocritea, (8): a discussion of 
the date of xiv. xv. xvi. and xvii., and of the relation 
of Theocritus to Callimachus.—Curschmann, Hora- 
tiana (Rosenberg): the writer possesses the qualifi- 
cations necessary ina critic of Horace, and there is 
much of value in his work. Holtzinger, Kunsthis- 
torische Studien (¢): a discussion of the origin of 
Church architecture, and various Christian antiqui- 
ties in Greece.—Morey Richardson, De dum partzculae 
apud priscos scriptores usi (Redslob): a complete 
and on the whole accurate history of the use of dwm 
down to the time of Cicero. . 

No. 17.—Buermann, Die handschriftliche Uberlie- 
ferung des Isokrates (Klett): chiefly devoted to a 
classification of the various correctors.—Edlinger, 
Erklérungen der Tiernamen: gives a good general 
view of the subject.—Weber, Griechische Elementar- 
grammatik τ in spite of some omissions and dubious 
or inaccurate statements a work of real value. 

No. 18.—Langen, Plauwtinische Studien (Redslob): 
comprehensive and careful, learned and stimulating 
but goes too far. Shakespeare himself, if subjected 
to the same microscopic scrutiny, would be open to 
the same criticism.—Heuzey, Les operations militaires 
de Jules César par la mission de Macédoine (Menge) : 
does much to forward the solution of the problem, 
though it does not entirely succeed in clearing up all 
difficulties. —Gertz, DL. Annaci Senecae dialogorum 
libros xii. : the author has recollated the Ambrosian 
MS., and added some readings from JB, a fourteenth 
century Berlin MS., and #’a fifteenth century MS. 
from the Laurentian library, which two latter MSS. 
he no longer regards as a mere copy of 4. His 
collation of A is a constant refutation of Koch. 
Gertz is probably more often right of the two, but 
both may often be wrong.—Lautensach, Verbal-flexion 
der attischen Inschriften (Meisterhans): any future 
writer on Greek verbal flexions must pay attention 
to this careful and thoroughly excellent study.— 
Lupus, Die Stadt Syrakus im altertum (Neuling) ; 
the work of Cavallari, Topografia di Siracusa, is 
not merely translated, but also enlarged and occasion- 
ally corrected. 

No. 19.—Weil, Les plaidoyers politiques de Démos- 
théne, vol. 11. Androtion, Aristocrate, Timocrate, 
Aristogiton : the great Paris MS. Σ has been recol- 
lated, and the Laurentian for the Androtion and 
part of the Timocrates. The question as to the 
authenticity of the documents quoted is decided in 
the affirmative, and the first speech against Aristo- 
giton assigned to Demosthenes, with Blass’ consent. 
The criticisms, both textual and literary, and 
the exegetical commentary are alike excellent.— 
Rosenberg, Curae Demosthenicae (Fox): the alter- 
ations suggested generally deserve consideration, 
though many are doubtful, some clearly impossible.— 
Meylan and Havet, Nonius Marcellus, Collation de 
plusieurs MSS. par Meylan suivie αὐ une notice sur les 
MSS. de Nonius par Havet (Onions) : the collation of 
LP is on the whole correct, that of B, D and αὶ 
less so. M. Havet’s theories are interesting, 
instructive and generally in accordance with facts. 
The few errors into which he has fallen are due to the 
want of a personal acquaintance with the MSS.— 
Knoell,? Lugippii opera (excerpta ex operibus 5. 
Augustini) (+ +): the edition is based chiefly on a 
seventh century Vatican MS., but seven other MSS. 
all earlier than the tenth century have been collated, 
and others occasionally consulted. The textual 
criticism generally commends itself.—Brandes, Das 
triithchristliche Gedicht, Lauwdes Domini (Biahrens) ; 
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The Paris MS. has been recollated, and the text 
carefully revised. The excwrsus discusses the 
question of the destruction of Autun, where the 
poem was written between 316 and 3823 A.D.— 
Kirchhoff, Geschichte des griechischen Alphabets, 
fourth edition (Stolz): distinguished by the same 
thoroughness, clearness and reserve as the previous 
editions, and considerably enlarged by the discovery 
of new material.—Von der Launitz, Wandtafeln zur 
Veranschaulichung der Antiker Kunst, die Akropolis 
reconstruirt von Bohn (Neuling): warmly commended 
with some unimportant reservations. 

- No. 20.—Resl, Verhdliniss der fiinf ersten Reden 
im Symposion zur Rede des Sokrates und Alkibiades 
(Rettig): in spite of ability and good will the author 
fails to establish his theories.—Bohner, de Arriant 
dicendi genere (Miicke): stands on the same level as 
the work of Grundmann which it serves to complete.— 
Reichenhart, Der Infinitiv bet Lucretius (Lange): in 
spite of sundry inaccuracies affords a valuable contri- 
bution to the study of Latin syntax.—Miiller, Taciti 
Opera (Wolff): the commentary though short is care- 
ful and well-selected. The criticism of the text shews 
taste and judgement and is on the whole conservative. 
—De Kampen, Tabulae Maximae, Italia and Gallia, 
(+ +); specially adapted for teaching purposes. 

No. 21.---Albracht, Kampf und Kampfschilderung 
bei Homer (Weck): a pleasure toread. Shews that 
the writer has had personal experience of the subject. 
—Blaydes, Aristophanis Plutus (Wachter) : Velsen’s 
edition has rendered the work practically worthless 
as far as the text is concerned. The chief value lies 


in the commentary though even this is overloaded 
by parallel passages. —Goetzeler, De Polybi elocutione, 
Wunderer, Conjecturae Polybianae (Stich): Goet- 
zeler’s work deals chiefly with the vocabulary of 
Polybius. The syntactical part contains little new. 
Of Wunderer’s Conjectures many are probably correct. 
The work is marked by taste and judgement.— 
Lwciferi Calaritani Opera (Mohr) : a great improve- 
ment on previous editions, returning to the first 
hand of the Codex Reginensis, where the second 
hand had been erroneously preferred. Jevons, 
History of Greek Literature (Sitzler): every page 
shews that the author is at home in his subject, 
and the book deserves to be widely read, though on 
many points quot homines tot sententiae.-—Cramer, 
De perfecto conjunctivo apud priscos Latinos (Red- 
slob): a useful contribution, though some views 
advanced are open to question. 


Theologische Literaturzeitung. May, 7, 1887. 
Johs. Kreyher Z. Annaeus Seneca (O. Ritschl) : 
discusses Seneca’s relation to primitive Christianity, 
and criticises Kreyher’s theories identifying Seneca 
with ὁ κατέχων of Thessalonians, ii., 2, 7, and with 
Theophilus of Luke i. 3, and Acts ae Le July 2. 
1887. G. P. Weygoldt, Plato’s Philosophy (M. J. 
Reischle): ‘popular and interesting account’ of the 
substance and history of Platonism, but not adequate 
for realknowledge.’ July 9. 1887. H. Bois, Gnomiec 
Poetry among the Hebrews and the Grecks (Horst) : tke 
second part of the book deals with Theognis : appre- 
ciative. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Aristotle. Politics. With an Introduction, two 
Prefatory Essays, and Notes, Critical and Explan- 
atory, by W. L. Newman. 2 vols. 8vo. xx. 580. 
Ixvii. 417 pp. Oxford. Clarendon Press. £1 8s. 

Analecta Orientalia ad Poeticam Aristote- 
leam. ed. D. Margoliouth. Crown 8vo. vi. 104 
(137) pp. London. D. Nutt. 10s. 6d. 

Blunt (H. W.) The Causes of the Decline of the 
Roman Commonwealth. The Arnold Prize Essay 
for 1887. 8vo. 43 pp. Oxford. Blackwell. 2s. 

Byrne (J. Dean of Clonfert). Origin of the Greek, 
Latin and Gothic Roots. 8vo. vi. 336 pp. London. 
Triibner. 18s. 

Caesar de Bello Gallico. Lib. I. edited, with Notes 
and Maps, by Alexander M. Bell. cr. 8vo. 36. 
124 pp. Williams and Norgate. 2s. 6d. 

Cicero. De officiis liber tertius. With Introduction, 
Analysis and Commentary by H. A. Holden. 
Seventh edition, 12mo. xxviii. 138 pp. Cambridge. 
University Press. 2s. 

Life and letters: Being a new translation of the 
letters included in Mr. Watson’s selection, with 
Historical and Critical Notes by Rev. G. E. Jeans. 
2nd edition, post Svo. pp. 446. London. Macmillan 
8s. 6d. 

Conway (R. Seymour.) Verner’s law in Italy. An 
Essay in the History of Indo-European Sibilants. 
With a Dialect-Map of Italy by E. Heawood. 8vo. 
120 pp. London. Triibner. 5s. 

Head (B. V.) and Poole (Reg. Stuart). Catalogue of 
Greek coins. Attica—Megaris— Aegina. 8vo. 
Bes 174 pp. XXVI. plates. London. Longmans 
and Co. 


Herodotus. Book ΙΧ. Edited with notes by Evelyn 
Abbott, in one or two parts, with Map, extra feap. 
8vo. 84. 67 pp. Map. Oxford. Clarendon Press. 3s. 

Homer. Odyssey. Book 1X. With Introduction, 
Notes and Appendices by G. M. Edwards. 12mo. 

88> pp. Cambridge. University Press. 


3s. 6d. 

Miller (E). AGyreek Testament Primer, An easy 
Grammar and reading book for the use of Students 
beginning Greek. 12mo. pp. 156. Oxford. Claren- 
don Press. 3s. 6d. 

Platonis Crito. With Introduction, Notes and Ap- 
pendix by J. Adam. 16mo. xvii. 87 pp. Cambridge. 
University Press. 2s. 6d. 

Plutarch. Nicias, with Introduction and Notes by 
Rev. H. A. Holden. Cambridge. University ἡ 
Press. 5s. 

Roberts (A.) Greek the Language of Christ and his 
Apostles. 8vo. xv. 511 pp. London. Longmans 
and Co. 18s. 

Roberts (E. S.) An Introduction to Greek Epigraphy. 
Part I. The Archaic Inscriptions and the Greek 
Alphabet. 8vo. Cambridge. University Press. 18s. 

Sonnenschein (E. A.) A Latin Grammar for Schools, 
based on the principles and requirements of the 
Grammatical Society. Part I. Accidence pp. vi. 
96, 8vo. Sonnenschein. 2s. 
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Sophocles. Oedipus the King. The dialogue metrically 
rendered by E. Conybeare, and the Songs of the 
Chorus, as written for the music of Dr. Stanford, 
by A. W. Verrall. Cr. 8vo. pp. 80. London. 
Rivington. 1s. 6d. 

—Oedipus Tyrannus, with Critical Notes, Commen- 
tary, and Translation in English Prose, by R. C. 
Jebb. 2ndedition. Demy 8vo. xev. 251 pp. Cam- 
bridge. University Press. 12s. 6d. 

The Teaching of the Apostles (Διδαχὴ τῶν ἀποστόλων) 
newly edited with facsimile text and a commen- 
tary for the John Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
from the MS. of the Holy Sepulchre by J. Rendel 


Harris. 4to. vi. 107 pp. 10 Autotype plates. 
Cambridge. University Press. £1 1s. 

Tien (A.) Neo-Hellenic Manual. 12mo. xi. 251 pp. 
London. W. H. Allen. 5s. 

Tozr (H. F.) The Church and the Eastern Empire. 
12mo. 198 pp. London. Longmans. 

Vergil. Bueolica, Edited with Introduction and 
English Notes by A. Sidgwick. 12mo. xx, 92 pp. 
Cambridge. University Press. 1s. 6d. 

—— Bueolics. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by C. S. Jerram, in one or two parts. Extra feap. 
8vo. 56. 77 pp. Oxford. Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Amsel (G.) De vi atque indole rhythmorum quid 
veteres judicaverint. Insunt L. Cohn et G. Stude- 
mund lectiones codd. ad scriptt. de re metrica et 
de re musica pertinentes. 8vo. 166 pp. 1 pl. 
Breslau. Koebner. 4 Mk. 

Breslauer philologische Abhandlungen. No, iii. 

Arndt (W.) Schrifttafeln zur Erlernung der latein- 
ischen Palaeographie. Part I. Second edition. 
Folio, 26 plates. 8 pages text. Berlin. Grote. 
15 Mk. 

Aristophanes. Die Wolken, Erklirt von W. S. 
Teuffel. 2nd edition by Ὁ. Kaehler. 8vo. vi. 221 
pp. Leipzig. Teubner. 2 Mk. 70 

Athenaci Naucratitae dipnosophistarum libri xv., rec. 
G. Kaibel. Vol. I. Libri I-V. 12mo. xli. 491 pp. 
Leipzig. Teubner. 4 Mk. 80. 

Bacthgen (E.) De vi ac significatione galli in religion- 
ibus et artibus Graecorum et Romanorum. 8vo, 

41 pp. Gottingen. Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 

1 Mk. 

Bergk (Th.) Griechische Literaturgeschichte. Vol. 
IV. Herausgegeben von R. Peppmiiller. 8vo. xii. 
580 pp. Berlin. Weidmann. 8 Mk. 

Boetticher (A.) Die Akropolis von Athen. Nach den 
Berichten der Alten und den neuesten Erforsch- 
ungen. Royal 8vo. xv. 295 pp. 132 cuts and 36 
plates. Berlin, Springer. 20 Mk. 

Busolt (G.) Griechische Geschichte bis zur Schlacht 
bei Chaironeia. Part II]. Die Perserkriege und 
das attische Reich. 8vo. viii, 607 pp. Gotha. 
Perthes. 12 Mk. 

Catulli, C. Valeri, carmina, B. Schmidt recognovit. 
Editio major. 8vo. cxxxvi. 88 pp. Leipzig. 
B. Tauchnitz. 4 Mk. 

Editio minor, 12mo. xii. 88 pp. 60 Pf. 

Ciceronis libri qui ad rem publicam et ad philoso »hiam 
i Scholarum in usum ed. Th. Schiche. 

ols. V.and IX. Prague. xiii, 173. 
viii. 60 pp. 1 Mk. 70. 

pro M. Caelio oratio ad judices. Ad optimos 
codices denuo collatos in usum academicae juven- 
tutis recognovit J. C. Vollgraff. Acc. Appendix 
critica. 8vo. xv. 96 pp. Leiden. Brill. 2 Mk. 

Collection des anciens Alchimistes Grecs publiée par 
M. Berthelot et Ch. Em. Ruelle. Part I. Intro- 
duction—Indications générales—Traités Demoeri- 
tains (Democrite, Synésius, Olympiodore). Texte 
grec et traduction francaise avec variantes, notes et 
commentaires. 4to, xxviii. 268. 115 pp. Paris. 
G. Steinheil. 40 franes. 

Commodiani Carmina. Recensuit et commentario 
eritico instruxit B. Dombart. Svo. xxiv. 250 pp. 
Vienna. Gerold. 5 Mk. 


Tempsky. 


Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum. 
Vol. XV. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, Vol. XIV. Dessaw 
(H.) Inseriptiones Latii antiqui latinae. Folio. 
xx. 27. 608 pp. Map. Berlin. Reimer. 61 Mk. 

Curtius (G.)Griechische Schulgraminatik. Achtzehnte 
wesentlich verinderte Auflage bearbeitet von W. 
von Hartel. 8vo. viii. 246 pp. Leipzig. Freytag. 
2 Mk. 40. 

Curtius (F.) und Kaupert (J. A.) Karten von Attika 
aufgenommen durch Offiziere und Beamte ἃ. Καὶ, 
preuss. Grossen Generalstabs mit erlaiuterndem 
Texte. Part V. 3 Maps. Imp. folio. Berlin. 
D. Reimer. 8 Mk. 

Demosthenis orationes selectae. In usum scholarum 
ed. C. Wotke. 12mo. xiv. 77 pp. Portrait and 
map. Prague. Tempsky. 60 Pf. 

Ditges (P. J.) Philippische Reden des Demosthenes. 
8vo. v. 193 pp. Cologne. Dumont-Schauberg. 
3 Mk. 20. 

Dorsch (J.) Assimilation in den Compositis bei 
Plautus und Terentius. 8vo. iii. 50 pp. Prague. 
Dominicus, 90 Pf. 

Part I. of Prager philologische Studien. 

Ehlinger (J. K.) Griechische Schulgrammatik mit 
Angabe der nichtattischen prosaischen. Als An- 
hang die homerische und herodotische Formenlehre. 
Rvo. xv. 284 pp. Freiburg. Herder. 2 Mk. 20. 

D'Eichthal (G.) La langue greeque. Mémoires et 
notices 1864-1884. Précédé d’une notice sur les 
services rendus par M. G, D’Eichthal ἃ la Greece et 
aux études grecques par le M'* de Queux St. Hilaire. 
8vo, iii. 424 pp. Paris. Hachette. 5 fres, 

Essen (M. H. N. von.) Index Thucydideus ex 
Bekkeri editione stereotypa confectus. 8vo. iv. 
457 pp. Berlin. Weidmann, 12 Mk. 

Favre (Mad. Jules.) La Morale des Stoiciens. 
ix. 382 pp Paris. Alcan. 3 fres. 50. 

Fierville (Ch.) Une grammaire latine inédite du 136 
sitcle extraite des MSS. No. 465 de Laon et 15462 
(Fonds Latin) de la Bibliothéque Nationale, 8vo. 
xxvi. 201 pp. Paris... Imprimerie Nationale. 

Forcellini (Aeg.) Totius Latinitatis lexicon. Pars 
Altera sive Onomasticon totius latinitatis, opera et 
studio V. de Vit. Part 31. 4to. Prati. 3 lire. 

Friénkel (A.) Die schénsten Lustspiele der Griechen 
und Romer zur Einfiihrung in die antike Komédie 
nacherzihlt und erliiutert. Svo. Halle. Buchhand- 
lung des Waisenhauses. 3 Mk. 

‘réhlich (F.) Realistisches und Stilistisches zu Casar 
und dessen Fortsetzern (55 pp.) Hitzig (H). Zur 
pamersanange (41 pp.) 8vo, Zurich. Schulthess. 
2 Mk. 


12mo. 
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Gaiser (E.) Hilfsbuch fiir den Unterricht in der 
lateinischen Syntax in organischem Aufbau, 2 parts. 
8vo. xiv. 253. vi. 270 pp. Wolfenbiittel. Zwissler. 
4 Mk. 

Geiger (K. A.) DerSelbstmordim Klassischen Alter- 
tum. 8vo. vii. 82 pp. Augsburg. Huttler. 1 Mk. 50. 

Giraud (P.) Les assembles provinciales dans ]’em- 
pire romain. 8vo. Paris. Colin et Cie. 7 Mk. 50. 

Gomperz (Th.) Platonische Aufsiitze. I. Zur Zeitfolge 
der Platonischen Schriften. Roy. 8vo. Vienna. 
Gerold. (2xtr. Sitzungsberichte). 50 Pf. 

Groesst (Joh. ) Qua tenus Silius Italicus a Vergilio pen- 
dere videatur. 8vo. 62 pp. Wiesbaden. 1 Mk. 
Hartel (W. von) Abriss der Grammatik des Homeri- 
schen und Herodotischen Dialekts im Anschluss 
an die 18. Autl. von Curtius’ Schulgrammatik bear- 

beitet. 8vo. ii. 56 pp. Leipzig. Freytag. 60 Pf. 

Hermann (K. ἘΝ) Lehrbuch der griechischen Anti- 
quitiiten. Vol. 11. part Il. Section I. (Droysen (H.) 
Kriegsalterthtimer, part I. S8vo. vii. 184 pp. 
1 plate. Freiburg. Mohr. 5 Mk. 

Henry (V.) Précis de la grammaire comparée du Gree 
et du Latin. 8vo. xvil. 358 pp. Paris. Hachette. 
(in. 50. 

Hilgard (A.) Excerpta ex libris Herodiani technici. 
4to.. 88 pp. Heidelberg. 2 Mk. 

Historia Apollonii regis Tyri, e codice Parisino 4955 
ed. et commentario critico instruxit M. Ring. 12mo. 
96 pp. Pressburg. Steiner. 1 Mk. 50. 

Hitzig. See Frohlich. 

Hygini Gromatici liber de munitionibus castrorum 
herausg. und erklirt von Alf. v. Domaszewski. 
8vo. vi. 74 pp. 3 pl. Leipzig. Hirzel. 2 Mk. 80. 

Josephi, Flavii, Opera ed. et apparatu critico instr. 
B. Niese. Vol. I. Antt. jud. libri I.—V. 8vo. 
lxxxiv. 362 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 14 Mk. 
(Vols. I. II. 26 Mk.) 

Krebs (¥.) Zur Rection der Casus in der spiiteren his- 
torischen Gracitat. Part 11. 8vo. 30 pp. Miinchen. 
Lindauer. 1 Mk. 20. 

Lemonnier (H.) Etude historique sur la condition 
privée des affranchis aux trois premiers siécles de 
VYEmpire Romain. 8vo, xxviii. 331 pp. Paris. 
Hachette. 6 fres. 

Lutoslawski (W.) Erhaltung und Untergang der 
Staatsverfassungen nach Plato, Aristoteles und 
Maechiavelli. 8vo. Dorpat. Karow. 1 Mk 50. 

Mariéol (J. H.) De Orthagoridis Sicyoniorum tyran- 
nis. 8vo. 97 pp. Paris. Hachette. 

Marquardt (J.) und Mommsen (Th.) Handbuch der 
rémischen Alterthiimer. Vol. 11. MZommsen (Th. ) 
Roémisches Staatsrecht. 38rd edition. 2 parts. 8vo. 
xy. xiv. 1171 pp. Leipzig. Hirzel. 23 Mk. 

Menge (R.) und Preuss (S.) Lexicon Caesarianum. 
Fase. IV. Roy. 8vo. Folios 385-512. Leipzig. 
Teubner. 1 Mk. 60. 

Merguct (H.) Lexikon zu den philosophischen Schrif- 
ten Cicero’s mit Angabe stimmtlicher Stellen. Part I. 
4to. IV.160 pp. Jena. Fischer. 8 Mk. 

Meusel (H.) Lexicon Caesarianum. Parts 9 and 10. 
Roy 8vo. Folios 1-400, vol. II. Berlin. W. Weber. 
4 Mk. 80. 

Miller (K.) Die Weltkarte des Castorius genannt die 
Peutingersche Tafel. Text, 8vo. 127 pp. Coloured 
Atlas in small folio. Ravensburg, Otto Maier. 
6 Mk. 

Mittheilungen aus der Sammlung der Papyrus Erz- 
herzog Rainer. Herausg. und redigirt von I. Kara- 
bacek. Vols. 11. and III. 4to. iv. 272 pp. 3 auto- 
type plates, 18 cuts. Vienna. 20 Mk. 

Mommsen (J.) Histoire romaine. Traduite par R. Cag- 
nat et J. Joutain. Vol. IX. 8vo. 327 pp. 6 maps. 
Paris. Vieweg. 

Miiller (C. H.) De similitudinibus imaginibusque apud 
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veteres poetas elegaicos. 8vo. 
1 Mk. 60. 

—— (E.) Drei griechische Vasenbilder. 8vo. Ziirich. 
Hohr. 1 Mk. 35. 

The Museums of Athens. Plates by C. Rhomaides, 
text by Th. Sophoulis. Part II]. The Acropolis Ex- 
cavations. Plates 9-16. Small folio. Athens. 
Wilberg. 7s. 6d. 

Newmann (C.) Griechische Geschichtschreiber und 
Geschichtsquellen im 12 Jahrh. Studien zu Anna 
Comnena, Theod. Prodromus, Joh. Cinnamus. 8vo. 
V. 105 pp. Leipzig. Duncker und Humblot. 
2 Mk. 40. 

Oesterlen (Th.) Komik und Humor bei Horaz. Part 
III. Die Episteln. 8vo. 123 pp. Stuttgart. Metzler. 
3 Mk. 

Overbeck (Joh.) Griechische Kunst-Mythologie. Part 
V. Apollon. Roy 8vo. vi. 320 pp. 5 plates, 19 cuts. 
Leipzig. Engelmann. 10 Mk. 

The same. Atlas. 8 plates. Imp. folio. 60 Mk. 

Pellisson. Histoire sommaire de la littérature romaine. 
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PHILOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Als 


For many years it has been generally 
acknowledged that the terminations of the 
imperfect om, es, et (in Greek ον, es, €; in 
Sanscrit wm, as, at) are prior to those of the 
present. In Sanscrit the mode of formation 
is obvious—viz. by the addition of 7, ami, 
asi, ati. The only difficulty lies in the length 
of the vowel of the lst person. This is 
accounted for if we make the assumption, 
which for other reasons is a probable one, 
that the original termination of the 1st person 
of the imperfect was om. By a law of Indo- 
European sandhi -om would be shortened 
before all words beginning with a con- 
sonant, and the shorter form conquered in 
the struggle for existence. Great ingenuity 
has been brought to bear in the task of 
identifying the Greek ὦ. εἰς, εἰ, and the 
Sanserit dm, asi, ati: but the effort has 
been at last generally abandoned, and 
philologists are content with saying that, 
as the Sanscrit language uses the suffix 
7, so the Greek uses the same letter as an 
infix in the 2nd and 3rd persons. It has 
not hitherto been noticed, I think, that the 
same infixed u gives rise to the ὦ of the Ist 
person : ον with infixed ὁ gives ow, which by 
the rules of Greek phonology could appear 
in no other form than that of oa, and this 
after u ceased to be a Greek sound becomes 
oa, and w. Cf. δείδω = detdoa, the sing. of 
δείδιμεν. 

If this theory be correct, and ὦ in the Greek 
present is due to the special laws of Greek 
phonology, it follows that the o in the Latin 
present must have a different history. I 
believe, though the evidence I produce is 
not conclusive, that the o is merely a Latin 
transformation of om. It is an established 
doctrine that the Latin present is identical 
in form with the unaugmented Sanscrit and 
Greek imperfect. No trace of the present- 
forming ὁ (except in the discredited tremont?) 
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or of the temporal augment is to be found 
in Latin. It might indeed be contended 
that the 7 had dropped in the Latin active, 
but the terminations of the present medio- 
passive are conclusive against this view. 
Legitur and leguntui are, as Westphal has 
pointed out, constructed by the addition of 
the passive 7 from medial forms answering 
to the Sanscrit and Greek imperfect, viz., 
legeto-r, legonto-r ; and it is unquestionable, 
that seguere, whether imperative or indica- 
tive, corresponds precisely to (ἔπ εσ ο) ἕπου, 
the unaugmented Greek imperfect. ΑἹ] 
this agrees with Wackernagel’s brilliant 
discovery that the unaugmented imperfect 
is the primitive verbal form of the Indo- 
European language, and could be used as 
present or past indicative, or as injunctive 
or future, differentiated partly as we can 
see by prefixes and suffixes, partly as we 
may suppose by accent, position ἴῃ sen- 
tences, &ec. The o of the Latin present, as 
I said before, belongs to the primitive 
(so-called secondary) formation, and stands 
for om. That m remained a present ter- 
mination for some time during the separate 
existence of the Latin language is a posi- 
tion supported not only by the endings 
of the subjunctive present (regam, etc.), 
but by the existence of swm. The only 
satisfactory explanation of the form swum 
(swmus, sunt) is that it answers to the 
Tonic gov, and stands for esom, both the 
dropping of the initial e and the shortening 
being due to the use of the word as an 
enclitic, the use with which we are familiar 
in the case of es and est in later Latin. 
1 cannot adduce any direct evidence that m 
is dropped in Latin after o, but the existence 
of such a law would agree with forms like 
ratio, ete. 

We have the emphatic esom, esomus, esont, 
represented by ero, erimus, erunt. ris, erit, 
eritis, would be on this view analogical 
later formations. The earlier Latin pro- 
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bably used in their place esets, escit, escitis. 
At any rate I can find no trace of erit in the 
archaic language. 


ΤΙ. 


If we confine our view to the Latin and 
Greek languages, no one would hesitate to 
identify the endings of the Greek aorist with 
those of the perfect. In all the persons but 
the 3rd plural this is obvious, nor is it 
difficult there. The usual πεφύασι (πεφυσαντι), 
deprived of the v, which is symbolic apparent- 
ly of a present tense, gives the exact form 
required, The identity of the terminations 
explains why in Latin the aorist and perfect 
combined into one tense, a result which on 
the reigning theory is unintelligible. In fact 
the identification of seripsem with seripsi is 
an effort of philological despair. But neither 
is there anything in Sanscrit which forbids 
us to identify the two sets of terminations. 
The truth is that Sanscrit has travelled 
along another path, and has given all its 
aorists in the main the terminations of the 
imperfect. 


ἘΠῚ: 


What is the termination of the 3rd plural 
of the Greek perfect? The answer is to be 
found in οἶδα, which seems to have remained 
true throughout to the earlier type of forma- 
tion. ἴσασι ἴον" ξιδσαντι implies an original 
Fidor, lengthened after the analogy of ἔασι 
and tact. In the Homeric form πεφύκἄσι 
we have the same termination with the same 
intrusive a as in the Ist and 2nd persons 
plural, the typical form being πεφυξι. In 
πεφύασι for πεφυσᾶσι (πεφυσαντι) we have 
the same lengthening as in ἴσασι, the o being 
dropped between two vowels. The later 
πεφύκασι is the result of the contamination 
of the two forms. 

Latin starting with the same termination 
has followed much the same course: videre (for 
Fowacr, vidase) has lengthened into videront. 

The only objection I can see to this view 
is the form ἐθώκατι quoted by Hesychius. I 
believe it is a later formation due to the 
metrical exigencies of some Doric poet who 
extracted ἐθώκατι from ἐθωκαντι on the sup- 
posed analogy of πεφύκᾶσι from πεφύκασι. 


F. W. WALKER. 


(70 be continued.) 


REVIEWS. 


LORD JUSTICE BOWEN’S VIRGIL. 


Virgil, in English verse, Ecloques and Mneid 
J.—VI. By the Right Hon. Sin Cares 
Lowen, one of her Majesty’s Lord Justices 
of Appeal, once Fellow and now Visitor of 
Balliol College, Oxford, F.R.S., Hon. 
D.C.L. of the University of Oxford. 12s. 


Lory Justice Bowen fulfils the two chief 
conditions of a successful translation, fidelity 
to his original and the production of a work 
of literary art, as completely as any recent 
translator from an ancient or foreign lan- 
guage. To say that he has been absolutely 
successful in a long and difficult undertaking, 
in which one of the great English poets of 
the past, and one of the best among recent 
English scholars, have obtained only a par- 
tial success, might perhaps be too much. 
But he combines in a higher degree than 
any of those who have previously attempted 
the task the two requisites of finished 
scholarship, and of power, versatility, and 


delicacy in the use of language and metre. 
No one, however familiar with the language 
of Virgil, can compare passages in this 
English version, line by line and pbrase by 
phrase, with the original, without appre- 
hending much that was in the poet’s mind 
which he had not perceived before, and with- 
out feeling his power and charm with a new 
enjoyment. The exact and refined scholar- 
ship of the translator shows itself in the 
minute carefulness of his workmanship, and 
his fidelity to the subtle suggestions and 
shades of meaning in the original. But to 
accurate scholarship and critical apprecia- 
tion he adds the lively susceptibility, the 
mobility of mind and imagination, theafluence 
of language, and the power, ease, and tact in 
its employment, characteristic of a literary 
artist; and with these gifts of a poetic 
temperament he combines acuteness and 
soundness of judgment derived from the 
education of a great practical career. This 
translation may be read with pleasure for 
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its own sake by people of cultivation who 
may have forgotten or have never made any 
acquaintance with the original, and is more 
likely to attract them to Virgil and to make 
them feel something of his spell than any 
previous translation. Those who have 
formed an idea of Virgil’s Jclogues as 
somewhat tame specimens of the artificial 
pastoral fashionable in the last century, may 
realize in this version their dramatic vivacity 
and the living human interest which per- 
vades them. ‘Those who may have thought 
of the Zneid as an imitative epic, rendered 
original by the sense of Roman dignity and 
imperial greatness animating some passages 
of it, may feel through this medium the 
fascination of the poem as a tale of heroic 
adventure and human sensibility. 

But to attain an ideal success as a trans- 
lator of Virgil something more is needed than 
a faithful reproduction of the meaning of the 
original, executed with great literary skill 
and vivacity. The poetical quality of Virgil 
depends largely on his manner, and on the 
fusion of the meaning with the music of his 
language. No previous translator in verse 
succeeds in reproducing, even approxi- 
mately, this manner. Dryden’s translation 
is a monument of the English language in 
the stage, not indeed of its freshest youth, 
but of its lustiest vigour, and is a witness 
to the power of the verse to which he him- 
self imparted so much of English strength, 
fervour, and dignity. But while this verse, 
in his hands and in the hands of Johnson, 
represents adequately enough the Roman 
strength, fervour, and dignity of the Hex- 
ameter of Juvenal, its general effect is as 
remote as possible from that of the delicate 
and intricate harmony of Virgil’s verse, as 
remote as is the masculine temper of Dryden 
from the beauty and majesty of Virgil’s 


nature. Mr. Morris’s version of 76 Zneids of 


Virgil has a poetical quality of its own ; but he 
is not to be compared with either Conington 
or Sir C. Bowen as a scholarly interpreter of 
Virgil’s language ; and the archaic quaintness 
of a medieval romance is as different as it 
well can be from the thoroughly modern 
subtlety and cultivated refinement of Vir- 
gilian expression. The merits and defects 
of Conington’s experiment in the metre and 
manner of Scott are generally recognized. 
He reproduces the rapid movement and 
romance of a poem of action and adventure, 
the martial spirit, and the sense of patriotic 
associations in connexion with the pic- 
turesque features of the land, which Scott 
shares with Virgil. Though his metre wauts 
the massiveness of Roman workmanship, and 


the stateliness of Roman manners, yet it is 
capable of imitating the sententiousness and 
the imperatoria brevitas which are charac- 
teristically Roman. But it is true, as is said 
in his preface by Lord Justice Bowen, who 
pays a just tribute of respect to the scholar- 
ship and the literary art of Conington, that 
from his version ‘the sweet and solemn 
majesty of the ancient form is wholly gone ;’ 
and this from no failure in appreciation or 
in power of execution, but from the unfitness 
of the vehicle employed by him. The differ- 
ence between the manner of Virgil and the 
manner of Scott was illustrated, at the time 
when Conington’s translation appeared, by 
the juxta-position of the stately words in 
which Juno asserts her state as Queen of 
Heaven,— 


‘Ast ego quae divom incedo regina,’ 


and the bluff directness, not without a rude 
dignity of its own, in which the Highland 
eateran asserts his sense of his own im- 
portance,— 


‘And, Saxon, I am Rhoderick Dhu.’ 


The answer to the question whether Lord 
Justice Bowen has succeeded in reproducing 
approximately the manner and _ poetical 
quality of Virgil, will depend on the opinion 
formed of the fitness or unfitness to represent 
the Virgilian line of a new experiment in 
metre suggested by the partial success of 
Clough, Kingsley, and Longfellow, in their 
attempt to popularize the English hexameter. 
The modification in the hexameter introduced 
by Sir C. Bowen is the omission of the final 
syllable and the employment of rhyme, 
generally though not always, in couplets. 
By both modifications the classical metre is 
more adapted to an English ear; but this 
advantage is gained by some sacrifice of 
strength; and if ever we feel any sense of 
weakness or irrelevance of expression in the 
otherwise finished workmanship of the trans- 
lation, the exigences of the rhyme have, in 
a great measure, to answer for our disap- 
pointment. Yet the general effect of the 
verse grows on the reader the more he 
becomes familiar with it. Sir Charles is 
justified, by the success with which he 
manipulates it, in speaking of it as ‘a power- 
ful instrument susceptible of varied treat- 
ment, full of flexibility, capable of rising to 
real grandeur.’ It cannot indeed do all, or 
nearly all, that the Latin hexameter does— 
the metre capable of such manifold effects as 
are recognized in the swelling and culminat- 
ing grandeur of many passages in Lucretius, 
in the stately procession of lines in the epic 
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idyll of Catullus, in the vivacity and tender 
grace of movement in the Eclogues, the in- 
tricate harmonies of the neid, the deep 
tranquil flow of the Georgics, the shallower 
but quiet and musical current of Horace’s 
Epistles, and the turbid torrent of Juvenal’s 
declamation. The verse is not the equivalent 
of the Latin hexameter. The loss of the 
last syllable deprives the line of strength 
and weight, where the Latin line is strongest 
and weightiest. The English language, as 
now spoken, with its disregard of quantita- 
tive distinctions and its employment of a 
number of small words to do the work of one 
long termination, moves naturally with much 
more rapidity than the ornate literary lan- 
guage of Rome. Thus the verse is too 
springy, too suggestive of hurry, to be an 


exact representative of the ‘unhasting, un-— 


resting’ movement of the Virgilian epic. 
While it has the advantage over Dryden and 
Conington’s verse, that 1t does not confine 
the sense within the couplet, and thus 
admits a greater variety of pauses, it falls 
far short of the Virgilian hexameter in the 
intricacy and variety of structure which it 
can give to long continuous passages. But, 
in spite of these drawbacks the effect of the 
verse is a nearer approximation to that of 
the Virgilian hexameter than that of any 
verse hitherto employed. It has, if not the 
same weight and variety, similar amplitude 
and volume, and thus it has, as is claimed 
for it by its inventor, the great advantage of 
admitting of a linear translation. The 
metre reproduces, probably as well as any 
metre could do, the simpler, more lively and 
buoyant movement of the Lelogues. It can 
do justice not only to their softer cadences, 
but to the deeper tones which his sympathy 
with the grander voices of nature elicits 
from the poet,— 


‘ Neither the whispering breath of the South wind, 
now on its way, 
Brings me a joy thus deep, nor the thunder of surf 
on the shore, 
Nor when the rock-strewn valley resounds to the 
torrent’s roar.’ 


A lover of Virgil who has not yet made 
himself acquainted with the translation 
might, be advised to familiarize himself with 
the metre by first reading the version of the 
ninth E£elogue, justly characterized by the 
translator as the most ‘delicate and complete 
of all Virgil’s metrical dialogues.’ The 
translation is as flawless in execution as a 
translation well can be, and as happy a 
reproduction of the graceful vivacity and of 
the deeper feeling of the original. He might 


then turn to the preceding Eclogue, and 
read the songs of Damon and Alphesiboeus, 
with their refrains,— 


‘Begin, my flute of the Mountains, with me my 
Maenalus strain,’ - 


and 


‘Homeward bring from the city, my chants, bring 
Daphnis again.’ 


Τῇ he is not satisfied with the closeness 
and fidelity to the original, the richness and 
flexibility of the translator’s diction, and of 
the fitness of his metre to represent at least 
the molle atque facetum of Virgil’s manner, 
one can only say that differences of taste 
and opinion on such a matter go deeper than 
one could have believed possible. 

In regard to the «ποία, both metre and 
manner are more fitted to do justice to it as 
a poem of heroic adventure, of human 
sensibility and passion, of descriptive power, 
of great finish and richness of detail, than as 
the expression of the imperial sentiment and 
character of Rome. The buoyant English 
metre seems scarcely so fit as that of Dryden 
and, perhaps, of Conington to imitate the 
massive grandeur of the line,— 


‘Tantae molis erat Romanam conJere gentem,’ 


or to convey the proud sentiment of the 
passage,— 


‘Tu regere imperio populos’ ὅσο. 
Yet lines like this in the prayer of Venus,— 


‘Yet thence were to rise in the ages afar, 
Romans, rulers of men, great lords of the land and 
the main,’ 


remind us of the imperial ring which is in 
the English language also. It may he 
noticed how much weight is added to some 
of the lines by the substitution of the spondee 
for the dactyl in the fifth foot, and it may 
be a matter for Sir Charles’ consideration 
how far a larger employment of spondaic 
lines might meet the difficulty of reproducing 
the graver matter and manner of the Georgics 
in the metre which so happily renders the 
lightness and vivacity of the Le/ogues. 

The limits allowed to me permit only of 
one or two short quotations as specimens 
which may be compared with the versions of 
Dryden or Conington. The well known 
lines, iv. 625-629, Mxroriare aliquis ἄς. are 
thus rendered in Sir Charles’ sonorous and 
musical verse :— 


‘ Rise! thou Nameless Avenger from Dido's ashes 
to come, 
Follow with fire and slaughter the false Dardanians 
home ! 
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Smite them to-day, hereafter, through ages yet un- 
explored, 

Long as thy strength sustains thee, and fingers 
cling to the sword ! 

Sea upon sea wage battle for ever! 
shore, 

Spear upon spear! to the sires and the children 
strife evermore.’ 


Shore upon 


Conington’s version of the same passage, 
though powerful in its condensation, has 
neither the amplitude nor the majesty of 
Sir Charles’s version, nor does it bring out 
with such vital energy every shade and sug- 
gestion of meaning in the original. 


‘Rise from my ashes, scourge of crime, 
Born to pursue the Dardan horde, 
To-day, to-morrow, through all time, 
Oft as our hands ean wield the sword. 
Fight, shore with shore, fight sea with sea, 
Fight all that are or e’er shall be.’ 


And while Conington is brief and meagre, 
as compared with Sir C. Bowen, Dryden 
is loose and careless. Or again, to take, 
almost at random, a few lines of descrip- 
tion. How vividly the life and energy of 
a sea-landscape, or rather of two different 
sea-pieces, is reproduced in the version of 
v. 124-128: 


‘ Far in the deep sea facing the foam-white shore is 

a rock: 

Ever, when stars are veiled and the nerthern hur- 
rieane raves, 

Drowned in the billows, and lashed by the thunder- 
ing water shock ; 

Silent in summer weather, it springs from the 
slumbering waves 

Level and bare, and is haunted of sea-gulls loving 
the sun.’ 


If there is a flaw here it is in the excess of 
energy imparted to the description by the 
rendering of attollitur by the words ‘it 
springs.’ The great excellence of the whole 
work is that it is thoroughly alive in 
every line. And what might be even a 
perilous excess of vitality is controlled by 
almost unerring taste and almost unerring 
scholarship. Probably many have found 
that their familiarity with the diction of 
Virgil and Horace at a time of life when 
their imagination could not reproduce their 
full meaning has for a long time afterwards 
somewhat deadened their sensibility to the 
vivid life concealed under their carefully 
meditated diction. They may recover this 
lost or neglected sensibility by taking Lord 
Justice Bowen as their interpreter. 

One or two slight flaws may be noted as 
worth Sir Charles’s reconsideration. Is the 
word ‘braves’ properly applied to the 
legendary heroes of a civilized people? Is 
not the word ‘glower’ only used in Scotch, 


and then chiefly in a grim or humorous, 
not in a tragic connexion?! In the rustic 
poetry of the Lclogues the Scotch word 
‘burn’ for ‘brook’ seems, on the other 
hand, quite appropriate. The exigencies of 
rhyme force upon the translator weak end- 
ings of lines, such as ‘ Dido the lorn,’ ‘ Dido 
the sweet,’ ‘Dido the rich,’ all within the 
same book. The effect of one of the lines 
of deepest feeling in one of the finest passages 
in Book VI. is marred by the omission to 
reproduce the picture suggested by the words 
ante ora parentum, for which the equivalent 
given is, ‘ before their fathers were dead.’ One 
cannot resist the temptation of quoting the 
lines immediately succeeding, one of many 
instances in which Virgil’s similes are ren- 
dered with Virgilian grace :-— 
‘Many as forest leaves that in autumn’s earliest 
frost 
Flutter and fall, or as birds that in bevies flock to 
the coast, 
Over the sea’s deep hollows, when winter chilly 
and frore 
Drives them across far waters to land on a sunnier 
shore.’ 
Both the beauty and the meaning of the 
passage— 


‘ Hic manus ob patriam pugnando vulnera passi,’ &c. 


are marred or obscured first by the use of 
the word ‘braves,’ though that perhaps is a 
question of taste, but certainly by the 
rendering of the words mpst expressive of 
Virgil’s reverence for the art to which he 
had consecrated his life—piz vates as ‘ faithful 
prophets.’ The prophet as represented by 
the word vates was no object of reverence to 
a cultivated Roman.” The word received its 
higher significance when employed by the 
Augustan poets, of whom Virgil was ap- 
parently the earliest so to use it (Je quoque 
dicunt Vatem pastores) to indicate the sanc- 
tity of their own calling. The pit vates of 
Virgil is surely to be interpreted by the 
vate sacro of Horace, and by the application 
to himself, in a passage of the deepest feeling, 
of the words vatis amici, and, in a passage 


1 ¢.g. in Burns’s Holy Fair. 
‘As lightsomely I glowr’d abroad, ’ 
or as a substantive,— 
‘A greedy glowr Black Bonnet throws, 
An’ we maun draw our tippence.’ 

2 The only passage in Virgil that might be sup- 
posed to justify this interpretation is -2neid, iv. 464, 
where some editors read vatwm pracdicta piorum, 
but Sir Charles’s rendering, ‘dire warnings from 
prophets of earlier years,’ shows that he there prefers 
the imaginative mystery and the perfect relevance 
of the idea suggested by priorum to the olicse irre- 
levance of the other epithet. 
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of quieter feeling in the Zpistles, of vates 
tuus. 

Slight flaws, of which these are specimens, 
are scarcely perceptible in the general fidelity 
and beauty of the workmanship. They are 
mentioned not as detracting, in any degree 
worth mentioning, from the value of the 
book. But a translation, unlike an original 
poem, which is not always improved by 
‘adding and altering many times,’ admits of 
an almost indefinite approach to perfection. 
One may wish Lord Justice Bowen many 
seasons of such leisure as he has so well 
employed, not only to complete his work, 


but to make that which he has already 
accomplished eyen still more deserving of 
a permanent place in English literature. 
There can be no more happy or liberal em- 
ployment of leisure for one who is at once a 
finished scholar and a true literary artist 
than thus to restore the vita et spiritus to 
the great writers of the past, to reveal them 
in a new light to those who knew them 
before, and to diffuse their influence over 
many to whom they would otherwise be a 
sealed book. 


W. Y. SELLAR. 


SCHMIDT'S CATULLUS. 


C!. Valeri Catulli Veronensis Carmina. BERN- 
HARDUS ScumimpT recognouit. Tauchnitz. 
Lipsiae. 1887. 4 Mk. 


Tris latest edition of Catullus contains, be- 
sides the text of the poems, proleyomena and 
apparatus criticus of an extensive and 
detailed kind, amounting in all to exxxvi 
pages. The editor has evidently made a 
long and very careful study of Catullus, and 
his views, which are in some cases new, 
uniformly imply considerable examination 
of the latest writers on the subject; for 
which reason, as well as for its excellent 
typography and fine appearance, (I speak 
here of the larger edition, the smaller omits 
the Proleyomena, and cannot stand com- 
parison with Schwabe’s edition of 1886,) 
the book deserves a large circulation wher- 
ever the world-famous poems of the Ve- 
ronese are read, 

I will begin with some of the principal 
changes in the text which Schmidt has in- 
troduced, 

i. 9. After Frohner, 

Qualecumque tuo, patrone, uerbo, 
which certainly removes the difficulty of 
patrona uirgo, but involves a rather harsh 
asyndeton : habe... Gualecumque ...maneat. 

vi. 7, Lequidnam tacitum t cubile clamat. 

xxi. 11. A te mi puer et sitire discet, after 
Munro. 

xxii. 7. membranae is retained (as by 
Munro), but not disconnected from v. 8, in 
which I think most scholars will agree with 
the new editor, 

xxviii. 6, After this v. Schmidt marks a 
lacuna of one verse, explaining expensum as 
part of a sentence to this effect, ‘or have 


you expended more than you received?’ 
This idea is not new, and was virtually sug- 
gested by Clumper, Misc. Phil. et Paed. 
II. 147. 

xxix. 9. Sillig’s aut idoneus is re- 
tained. The editor says he could never per- 
suade himself that Catullus wrote aut 
Adoneus. For my own part nothing will 
ever persuade me that Catullus could have 
written anything so tame, and so defective 
in significance, as haut idoneus. I sug- 
gest, if Adoneus is thought impossible, that 
Adonius, either as adjective agreeing with 
columbus, or as substantive, may be right. 
The form ᾿Αδώνιος was largely used by the 
comic writers, Aristophanes, Cratinus, Plato, 
Pherecrates. 

xxix. 21. Munro’s emendation, 


Et huiene Gallia et metet Britannia ? 


is accepted as ‘reliquis omnibus longe prae- 
ferenda,’ but with metit for metet. On the 
other hand, in 23 the extraordinary word 
putissimei is adopted, quod uellem explicas- 
set Schmidtius. Possibly a modification of 
Munro’s conjecture may seem to some more 
likely— 


Eone nomine, urbis ob Iuem suae, 
Socer generque, perdidistis omnia ? 


‘was it for this, to hamour the abomination 
of his native Formiae, that ye ruined all?’ 
urbis suae = Formiarum, as Horace speaks of 
In Mamurrarum lassi deinde urbe manemus, 
Sat. i. 5, 31. There would thus be a fine 
irony in making the wealth of the world 
pander to this bankrupt upstart of ormiae 
(Decoctoris Formiani, Catull. xli. 4). 

xxxvii. 10. ropionibus (=mentulis) is ac- 
cepted, as recently by Schwabe in his edition 
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of 1885. If Biicheler is right, however, the 
first ὁ of vopio is short, hein. Mus. xxxv. 
399. I confess (with Scholl) my doubts as 
to this new reading; certainly it cannot 
rank with mulio consu/, Biicheler’s discovery 
in Juv. vill. 

xi. 5. An ut peruenias in ora uulgi? is 
bracketed as possibly spurious, for reasons 
which seem to me very unconvincing. 

xlii. 13. Non assis facit Schmidt for /acis 
of MSS. This seems very probable: but it 
cannot be called necessary. 

lvii. 7. lecticulo, with Bihrens: I cannot 
think rightly : uix sincerum sonat. 

Ixiii, 63. Wilamowitz’ explanation of yo 
mulier as ἐγὼ ἡ γυνὴ is adopted. If, how- 
ever, this view is right, it seems strange 
that all the three following nominatives 
should equally prefix ego. Surely this uni. 
form ego points to a uniform relation of al/ 
four to the subsequent verse. 

Ixiv. 196. Quas ego me miseram for uae 
miserd. 


273. lenes resonant. 
287. caris for doris. 


Ixv. 9. Alloquar, audiero, etc., is rejected, 
and on a ground which is certainly of 
weight, the repetition of Zogui (loguentem). 

Ixvil. 12. Uerum istwd populi uana loquella 
facit. : 

Ixvii. 33. Schmidt defends perewrrit, (which 
Cluverius changed to praecurrit,) on the plea 
that the streamlet Gazza which runs through 
Brixia joins the Mella, and might have been 
considered anciently a branch of it. This is 
ingenious, and perhaps true. 

Ixvili. is treated as one poem with two 
breaks, after 40 and 148, not as two dis- 
tinct poems. This is practically my view: 
‘Prooemio et epilogo tamquam inuolucris 
utrimque includitur,’ p. exxvi. 

39. Schmidt retains (as I do) posta est. 


He also agrees with me in keeping dominam 


in 68, accepting my explanation in opposi- 
tion to Munro’s, which indeed Munro him- 
self seems to have retracted in the Journal 
of Philology, viii. 333. 1 am a little hurt 
that my conjecture in the very disputed 
τ. 118, Qui actutum for Qui tum, passes un- 
noticed. This curious adverb is constantly 
corrupted in MSS., ac separating from tutwm 
and then falling out; and the sense thus 
obtained is excellently in keeping with the 
passage. 

157. Et qui, quam primo nobis terram 
dedit, aufert. Scholl, and Vahlen, (in a 


Berlin programme), have argued for the 
genuineness of terram dedit aufert against 
al former editions. Schmidt follows them, 
altering Lt qui principio as above, 

Ixxiil. 4. [ own my surprise to find that 
Biicheler’s Prodest is still thought doubtful. 
Doubtless many other words are possible ; 
but is any so likely? Schmidt prefers 
Munro’s Jam iuuat. 

In the account which our new editor gives 
of the MSS. I have found nothing new. In 
the main he accepts Bihrens’ view that G 
and O are practically sufficient for the con- 
stitution of the text; yet acknowledges the 
falsity of the view which Bihrens holds with 
equal tenacity, that all not O is either @ or 
a copy of G. Of the Datanus, on which I 
have always laid great stress, his opinion is 
wavering ; he does not seem to feel the 
force, first noticed by Fréhner, and always 
to me irresistible, of the wnique spellings 
which this MS. presents. On the other 
hand, he follows me in drawing important 
inferences from the Lononiensis, written in 
1411; and, speaking broadly, is not disposed 
to discard all the 15th century MSS. with 
Bihrens, between whom and Schwabe’s 
edition of 1885 he seems to hold on this 
point a middle place. 

The most original part of Schmidt’s 
volume is the discussion of the poet’s life. 
Since Schwabe’s Quaestiones nothing so full, 
to my knowledge, has been attempted. I 
hope to consider the whole of his views in 
the new edition of my Commentary now 
preparing, and cannot do anything like 
justice to them here. I may, perhaps, how- 
ever, say that the fault of this highly inter- 
esting monograph (for such it really is) lies 
perhaps in an over-readiness to accept un- 
substantial or insufficient proofs, and to 
build upon them as if they formed a per- 
fectly solid foundation. The excellent and 
completely original treatise of the Scandi- 
navian Edward a Bruner, to which I was 
the first to call attention in my edition of 
1867, has at last received its due acknow- 
ledgment ; and even the humblest contribu- 
tions from his own country, some of them, J 
must needs say, of very little worth, come in 
for their meed of recognition in his prolego- 
mena. Englishmen will be glad to see how 
greatly our editor has availed himself of the 
Llucidations of Munro, and (I may with all 
modesty add) my own edition. 


Rosgrnson EL.is, 
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ORELLI’S HORACE, 


Orelli’s Horace. Fourth Edition. By W. 
Hirscurevper. Vol. I. 8. Calvary and Co. 
Berlin. 1885, 1886. 18 Mk. 


A new edition of Orelli’s great work has 
long been needed, the last edition having 
been published in 1850. As regards the 
Odes the present edition is strictly conserva- 
tive in character, and the variations from 
the third edition are not numerous, except 
in the apparatus criticus, which is much 
improved, the editor specially expressing his 
obligations to Keller and Holder, and the 
knowledge of ‘the better Horatian MSS.’ to 
be derived from them. 

Following the authority of the MSS., 
changes of spelling in the text are fairly 
numerous: candentis wmeros, inpie, wmor, 
adposuisse, and the like are ordinary ; but 
nauncte, bimenstri, are less usual, while 
coturno, Luhius, Euhoe, pelice, querqueta, and 
inuleo (1, 23, 1), will perplex some old- 
fashioned admirers of the Odes. 

Many of the alterations in the text are 
very interesting. In 1, 3, 7, reddas incolu- 
mem precor is probably rightly printed with- 
out a comma before precor, though reddas 
may undoubtedly be used absolutely like 
sapias |, 11, 6, vites 1, 14, 20, and parcas 
3, 10, 17, where, however, some suggest that 
on the analogy of reddas precor the true con- 
struction is curvat parcas.! Te Sthenelus 
1, 15, 24, takes the place of et Sthenelus, 
but the wetrical reasons for the change are 
not cogent, and the use of the plural verb 
urgent is strongly against it. In 1, 17, 9, 
for the meaningless Jedulew, hadilie is read 
on the authority of Porphyrion, thus con- 
firming Bentley’s conjecture hadulea, and 


the form corresponding to porciliw. Instead 
of T'u bibles, 1, 20, 10, the authority of Por- 
phyrion again establishes the certainly 


correct reading Z7'um bibes: * You shall first 
have some Sabine,’ says Horace, ‘ specially 
bottled in your honour, and then I will give 
you some Cwecuban and Calenian: I must 
warn you, however, that if you want Faler- 
nian or Formian you will be disappointed’ ; 
just in the same way one might offer a dis- 
tinguished friend some La Rose or Léoville 

1 This is, I believe, Dr. Kennedy's view, but was 


also suggested to me independently by Mr. H. R. 
Smith, of Malvern. 


after dinner, and modestly apologize for the 
absence of Latour or Lafite of ’58. Jactibus 
is an improvement on Jctibus, 1, 25, 2, stones 
being ‘flung’ at Lydia’s ‘closed windows,’ 
and in the same Ode Luwro is rightly accepted 
as an emendation of Hebro. Notwithstand- 
ing its strong authority we can only receive 
with regret serva necessitas, 1, 35, 17, instead 
of the ‘grim necessity’ we are accustomed 
to. In the absence of religious belief Chance 
and Necessity are two personifications of the 
mysterious power which seems to govern 
human life; of the two figares Necessity is 
tie more imposing and imperious, and cannot 
naturally be described as the ‘slave of 
Chance.’ Notior for ocior, 2, 20, 13, has good 
authority, improves the sense, and does 
away with an unjustifiable hiatus, while for 
this latter reason male inominatis, 3, 14,11, 
is approved of in the notes, though not 
admitted into the text. In 3, 3, 10, nutricis 
is given for a/tricis, and 3, 3, 38, reddidit for 
addidit. Terrenum omne tuis et mare publi- 
cum, 3, 24, 4, is supported by Porphyrion 
and must be accepted, because it is impossible 
to imagine any one building a villa ‘on the 
Apulian coast.’ In 3, 29, 6, Zsule@ becomes 
μία, « Roman colony between Tibur and 
Preeneste, while 3, 29, 34, medio alveo has 
strong authority, and gives the proper sense 
‘adown its bed,’ which cannot be obtained 
from medio wquore. Teque, dum procedis, 
4, 2, 49, has in its favour codices plerique, in 
his Blandinius antiquissimus, and, if accepted, 
involves the reference of te to Z'riumple 
although throughout the Ode te refers to 
Antonius. Pulchrior evenit for ewxiet, 4, 4, 65, 
will be universally approved, although the 
simple meaning of evenit, ‘comes forth,’ is 
rare. 

As a rule the printing is accurate and 
good, but murs and Aonga occur close to- 
gether in the text ; weur and Densine perivaa: 
are found on one page; 3, 2, 2, two lines are 
printed twice, and 3, 6, 2, de tenero meditatur 
ungui seems to describe an Epicurean dream 
of dining on stewed serpents. 

In the notes the editor has added some 
good collections of Horatian usages, ¢g., 
1, 1, 4, the use of collegisse as a strict logical 
perfect is illustrated by many similar in- 
stances ; 1, 6, 3, the frequent division gui— 
cunque; 1, 15, 2, the fondness for Greek 
forms such as //elene in the Odes. There is 
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an excellent note, 4, 1, 1, on the versification 
of the Fourth Book, and on the novel words 
used in it, faustitas, belwosus, tauriformis, 
domabilis, tnimicare, adprecari, obarmure, 
remiscere, celernare. 

The notes contain some important devia- 
tions from Orelli’s views, among which the 
following deserve mention. Male pertinaci, 
1, 9, 24, male is rightly explained as increas- 
ing the force of pertinaci, as in male raucus. 
Quis sub Arcto. . . 1, 26, 3, quis is taken as 
a nominative, and it is pointed out that the 
reference is to the King of the Dacians, 
whose raids at this time caused alarm, cf. 
3, 8, 18. In the Archytas Ode the dialogue 
theory is repudiated, and may indeed now be 
fairly relegated to the limbo of departed 
superstitions. On ciboria, 2, 7, 22, just 
praise is awarded to a conjecture of F. 
Biicheler, that Septimius had after Philippi 
joined Antony in Egypt and remained there, 
and that this Egyptian word for a ‘ goblet’ 
is used designedly. The nominative of 
Sabinis, 2, 18, 14, is rightly given as Sabini, 
for Sabina cannot be put for Sabina predia, 
especially in the ablative. <Altior Italie 
ruinis, 3, 5, 40, is ‘raised higher by the 
downfall of Italy,’ and not ‘towering higher 
than fallen Italy.’ It is allowed that 
3, 11, 16-20 is an interpolation. The objec- 
tions to Jule, 4, 2. 2, are forcibly stated and 
seem unanswerable, but few will be found to 
agree with the emendation approved of in 
the note /eari factis, and, were it not for the 
hiatus in emulari ile, Peerlkamp’s sugges- 
tion is infinitely better, the use of 7//e, which 
Orelli calls ‘most frigid,’ being exactly 
parallel to its use (quem .. . illum) in line 
3 of the next Ode. Per laborem, 4, 2, 29, is 
taken as ‘laboriously,’ and plurimum circa 
nemus are connected, as sense and sound 
alike demand, but plurimum is explained as 
spissum, though why the natural rendering 
‘full many a grove’ is objectionable it is 
hard to say. In an excursus on 4, 8, 13, 
objection is taken to the explanation of 
damna celestia, as referring to the waning 
of the moon in heaven, for it is observed 
that the whole Ode dwells on the lesson 
which earth inculeates with its changing 
seasons, and damna celestia is explained as 
damna celo (i.e. by its changes, variations, 
ke.) terre adlata: as the year advances the 
celestial influences gradually take away 
growth and vigour, bringing decay and 
death ; but when the new year comes, ‘ the 
swift months soon make good this heaven-sent 
loss.’ 

The points referred to show sutliciently the 
great merits of this edition. It is, however, 


in several instances capable of improvement. 
Orelli’s old note on the very difficult phrase 
fabuleque manes, 1, 4, 16, is left unaltered : 
the first part of this note (/abulw, non est 
gen. sing. sed nom. plur., Manes fabulosi, id 
est, inanes) is very misleading, and the whole 
note generally perplexing; it should be 
clearly pointed out what sense the imitation 
of Persius shows must attach to fabule, viz. 
‘names,’ ‘subjects of talk,’ ‘mere material 
for gossip,’ cf. Juv. 1, 145, fubula .. . 
Junus, and for the very rare opposition 
Lucan, 1. 313, et nomina vana Catones. On 
1, 7, 20, sew te... . castra tenent, sew densa 
tenebit the note on tenent ‘rursus aliquando 
ut antea sepe’ is simply wrong; tenent is 
not a future, as the note makes it, but is 
most forcibly contrasted with the future 
tenebit, the variation in tense being employed 
to suggest to Plancus how glad Horace would 
be if he would quit the camp for Tibur. 
The old explanation of notus animi, 2, 2, 6, 
as notus propler animum is retained, and 
also 4, 13, 21, nota artium, although the 
construction is unexampled, and the genitive 
may in the first case reasonably and in the 
second case certainly be explained as a 
simple genitive of quality. Those who have 
read the essay of H. T. Pliiss will not be 
satisfied that ‘all doubts are refuted’ by 
Biicheler’s explanation of guem vocas, Dilecte 
Maecenas, 2, 20, 6,‘ quem vocas ut ego audiam, 
clucam, quoniam cliens tuus sum. In 3, 33, 3, 
redonabo is not = condonabo ; Nauck rightly 
says, ‘I will give up to Mars who has a claim 
on him,’ the use of ve being regular. The 
eighth Ode of the Fourth Book is accepted 
as it stands, and the weighty objection that 
it alone of the Odes is not divisible into 
stanzas is passed over, Orelli’s careful 
remarks on Meineke’s canon being omitted. 
The editor follows Orelli in treating all 
English editions since the days of Bentley 
and Cunningham as if they were non-existent. 
Probably this is due to the fact that English 
editors have paid comparatively little atten- 
tion to spelling, to the scholia, to MSS., and 
to emendations. An opinion apparently 
prevails in Germany, and is becoming in- 
creasingly prevalent in England, that these 
things constitute the most important por- 
tion of the study of classical literature. It 
may be so. It may be that the Odes of 
Horace—the Odes which amid the intel- 
lectual Sahara of Shrewsbury training were 
a green oasis to the weary soul of Charles 
Darwin—can only be properly understood 
by one who is strictly orthodox on the spell- 
ing of qguerella, who has groped for treasure 
among the antiquarian dustheaps of Por- 
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phyrion, Acron and comm. cruQ., who can 
exactly estimate the evidential value of 
aBmostdy, and who is aware that Dr. 
Bentley thinks that capacis Orei would, 
possibly on theological ground, be an im- 
provement on rapacis Orci, while Peerlkamp, 
if he had written the Odes, would have 
written Sudare magnos jam video duces. It 
may be so; but, if it is so, then the study of 
the classics, long and justly considered a 
necessary part of liberal education, will not 
long withstand the vigorous attacks with 
which it is continually assailed. The great 
classical writers have served for the delight 


and discipline of many generations, because 
it has been their singular good fortune to 
express imperishable thoughts in language 
the perfection of which has never been sur- 
passed, and rarely rivalled. They will cease 
to be studied if, instead of endeavouring to 
understand the secret of their living force, 
we make it our chief object to attain toa 
laborious knowledge of dry and unprofitable 
details connected with their survival. We 
shall find that we have let slip the kernel, 
while engaged in learned disquisitions about 
the exact constitution of the husk. 
T. E. Pace. 


JEBB’S OZDIPUS TYRANNUS. 


Sophocles. Oedipus Tyrannus. Professor 
Jess. 2nd Edition. 12s. 6d. 


Proressor Jepp has subjected his com- 
mentary on the Oed. Tyr., which appeared 
in 1883, to a careful and laborious revision 
throughout. He most truly says, ‘The 
commentary, as it is now sent forth, will 
furnish sufficient evidence of the desire 
which I have felt to profit by any criticism 
which has convinced my own judgment, and 
to express gratitude for such criticism in the 
most practical form.’ Nothing need be said 
here of the consummate excellence of the 
book, as it was, and is: the object of the 
present notice is to call attention to some of 
the alterations in detail which have been 
made in the new edition, rendering the book 
more than ever a ‘vivid exposition’ of Prof. 
Jebb’s mind in relation to Sophocles. 

The critical notes on the text have been 
rewritten in English. Latin critical notes 
were a survival and a luxury, hardly con- 
sistent with an English commentary ; and 


common sense approves the change. But it 
entails some sacrifices. The ‘ traditional 
Latin of scholars’ had its merits. Prof. 


Jebb was not one to avail himself of its 
controversial amenities. He never described 
a rejected emendation by the favourite ‘ tra- 
ditional’ epithet putidissima, so sweetly 
suggestive to the modern reader. But we 
iniss in the sober English of the new critical 
notes such felicities as ‘vulneris antiqui 
cicatrix,’ ‘praeposteram lectionem ἐξέθρεψε 
κἀξέφυσε,᾽ “ huius versus causam orare nullo 
coram iudice reformidem,’ ‘quod vereor ut 
Sophocleae Χάριτες facile patiantur.’ Pro- 
fessor Jebb is more impressed than formerly 


with the truth of the view that ‘the positive 
worth of the corrections supplied by the 
other MSS. is no greater than it easily might 
have been if the Laurentian were their com- 
mon parent.’ He therefore adopts (when 
‘more specific statement is unnecessary’) a 
summary and general denotation of the later 
MSS., by which ‘the paramount significance 
of the Laurentian is brought into clear and 
bold relief.’ 

Notes either entirely rewritten or materi- 
ally altered will be found at lines 34, 43, 98, 
161, 178, 325, 397, 523, 775, 997, 1298, 
1415. At 171 is a new note; at 1002, 
1520, new notes, with change in translation ; 
at 71, a defence of ῥυσαίμην added ; at 493, 
note rewritten, but view maintained; at 
1090, suggested emendation withdrawn, with 
new note, and further discussion in Appendix; 
a corresponding change at 1101; at 1219, 
defence at greater length of Prof. Jebb’s 
ingenious correction ὥσπερ ἰάλεμον χέων. At 
478, J. Ἐς Martin is credited with anticipa- 
tion of Prof. Lushington’s conjecture, πέτρας 
ἰσόταυρος. 

I am encouraged by Prof. Jebb’s more 
than courteous reception of past criticisms 
to venture a few remarks suggested by some 
of the additions or alterations in this edition. 
44. In note, the rendering ‘ issues of 
counsels’ is now explained as concise for 
‘occurrences connected with (resulting from) 
counsels,’ But τύχην ἐσθλὴν τῆσδε τῆς ὁδοῦ, 
0.C. 1506, is ‘the good fortune of this 
coming’ (Prof. Jebb's translation), gen. of 
definition. In Thue, i. 140, τὰς ξυμφορὰς τῶν 
πραγμάτων, the gen, is, I think, objective 
(‘the way in which things are brought to- 
gether,’ ‘the comings-about of things’), ep. 
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Thue. i. 23, παθήματα ξυνηνέχθη γενέσθαι. 
Prof. Jebb says, ‘Objectors fail to distin- 
guish between English and Greek gen. They 
think that because we could not say “ oc- 
eurrences of counsels,’’ therefore συμφοραὶ 
βουλευμάτων in this sense is impossible. It 
would be just as reasonable to object to 
λυγρῶν πόνων ἱκτῆρες (185) because we could 
not say “ suppliants of weary woes.”’ But 
πόνων ἱκτῆρες (if indeed the gen. does not go 
with the verb of emotion ἐπιστενάχουσι) is 
like ἐνθάκησις ἡλίου or ἀπόβασις γῆς or ἐρώ- 
τῆσις πηλοῦ. It is (indirectly) objective ; 
corresponding to ἱκετεύειν περὶ πόνων as they 
to ἐνθακεῖν (ev) ἡλίῳ, ἀποβῆναι ἐς γῆν, ἐρωτᾶν 
περὶ πηλοῦ. Prof. Jebb, insisting on the 
Se Os of ξυμφοραὶ βουλευμάτων in the 
sense ‘collationes consiliorum,’ seems hardly 
to give due weight to the consideration that 


Sophocles had presumably in his mind the 
Aeschylean συμφέρειν βουλεύματα. a ὑὴ 


Sophocles had intended to suggest συμφέρειν 
βουλεύματα, *Prof. Jebb says, βουλεύματων 
would have come at once. But ζώσας comes 
at once, to warn the hearer that there is 
something unusual about ξυμφοράς. And in 
giving up ‘issues,’ as he practically does, 
Prof. Jebb loosens his hold upon ζώσας. 
‘Conferences of counsels’ (i.e. ‘counsels 
when men confer’) may be said to ‘live,’ 
and so may ‘issues of counsels,’ but hardly 
‘occurrences.’ Again, ‘the new interpreta- 
tion’ does not say, ‘ Men of experience are 
most ready to consult other people’; but 
‘Men of experience may prove their superior 
wisdom, not only unaided, but also in con- 
ference with others.’ This does not lower 
Oedipus ‘to the ordinary level,’ but saves 
εἴτ᾽ ἀπ’ ᾿ἀνδρὸς οἶσθά που from the appearance 
of doing so. Most readers will agree that 
Prof. Kennedy’s ‘collatio exemplorum’ in 
support of his ‘law of és, since,’ does not 
‘live’ (or ‘breathes but badly’) after Prof. 
Jebb’s examination: and the same may be 
said of the collection of passages, by means 
of which Dr. Verrall, as Prof. Jebb humor- 
ously says, has gone near to prove that 
ξυμφορὰ never means ‘occurrence.’ 155. No 
longer explained ‘ Are we to suffer a new 
plague or an old one?’ but ‘Must the mode 
of expiation be new or old?’ Qu. however 
if the normal meaning of ἐξανύω (‘what 
thing thou wilt work for me’) suflices for 
this? In Ant. 1178 the normal meaning of 
ἀνύω is hardly suitable to the prophet, and 
in O0.C. 454 it makes ποτὲ = ‘at length.’ 

(1) Prof. Jebb now says (following in 
this Prof. Butcher), ‘The suppressed pro- 
tasis is εἰ μὴ ἐξεῖπον, supplied from ἐξερῶ. 
“ For, if I had not thus spoken,—appealing 


‘ceding unfulfilled supposition ; 


to you for help in tracking the crime,—I 
should not have tracked it far by myself.” Ὁ 
But is it possible to say ‘I will appeal: for, 
if I had not appealed, I should have failed. 
But now I do appeal.’? Prof. Butcher says, 
‘Oedipus has thrown himself in imagination 
into the future, and looks back upon the 
event.’ Could a man say, ‘I will jump; 
for, if I had not jumped, I should have been 
a coward. But now—I jump’? Surely, if 
the sentence οὐ γὰρ κιτιλ. referred to the 
appeal which Oedipus is about to make, we 
should have ἰχνεύοιμι. (2) Prof. Jebb avoids 
the ‘logical contradiction’ of his former 
version (‘if I had not had some clue; but, 
as it is, having no clue.’) But he does not, 
like Prof. Butcher, avail himself of the 
suppressed protasis εἰ μὴ ἐξεῖπον [if I had 
not appealed to you, I should have failed. 
3ut now I do appeal to you.’] He regards 
μὴ οὐκ ἔχων τι σύμβολον as a second protasis 
limiting the first : ‘If I had not appealed to 
you, I should have failed—wnless indeed 1 
had possessed a clue. But (νῦν δὲ) I possess 
none, and therefore I appeal to you.” Now 
there are two points here. (A) μὴ οὐκ ἔχων 
is made to stand for μὴ ἔχων, the od being 
explained as due to the negatived main verb. 
(B) μὴ ἔχων is made to mean ‘ unless I had 
possessed (which I did not).’ To begin with 
(B). μὴ ἔχων cannot be explained, I sub- 
mit, as the equivalent of dre μὴ εἶχον, “in a 
case where I had no clue.’ A generic clause, 
ὅτε μὴ εἶχον, With causal force, would indeed 
make admirable sense ; but (1) it could not 
be followed by νῦν δέ, which requires a pre- 
(2) its par- 
ticipial equivalent would be οὐκ ἔχων. μὴ 
ἔχων, Without article, and adverbia!, must be 
hypothetical, standing therefore for εἰ μὴ 
εἶχον, ‘if I had not possessed (which I did).’ 
The Greek for ‘I should have failed, unless 
1 had possessed a clue,’ so as to avoid the 
inference ‘which I did,’ is surely οὐκ ἂν 
μακρὰν ἴχνευον, εἰ μὴ σύμβολον ἔχων ; or (if 
the inference ‘which I did not’ be intended) 
εἰ μὴ εἰ εἶχον. (A) The translation ‘ Unless 
I had some clue, I could not have tracked it 
far’ implies that a Greek writer would or 
could have written (as Prof. Jebb says he 
could) οὐκ ἂν ἀπέθανε μὴ οὐ μαχόμενος, Mean- 
ing ‘He would not have been slain, unless 
he had fought.’ I venture to think that the 
nine recorded examples of μὴ οὐ with parti- 
ciple (if Dem. /.Z. p. 379 may be spoken of 
as one) afford no support to this view ; and 
that, if this sentence occurred, it would mean 
‘He would not have been slain, wnless he had 
refused to fight,’ on the principle of εἰ μὴ 
Πρόξενον οὐχ ὑπεδεξαντο, Dem. FL. p. 364. 
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314. ad’ ὧν ἔχοι. The optative and subjunc- 
tive are equally used in ‘universal state- 
ments’: the difference seems to be, that the 
optative (in a primary sentence) generalises 
hypothetically, suggesting a doubt ; much as 
‘Tt isa man’s noblest task to help others, 
however he might,’ differs from ‘ however he 
may. Cp. Apol. 198, ἐπεὶ Kat τοῦτό γέ μοι 
δοκεῖ καλὸν εἶναι, εἴ τις οἷός τ᾽ εἴη παιδεύειν 
ἀνθρώπους. 316. ἔνθα μὴ λύῃ, ‘in all cases 
where’: ἔνθα μὴ λύει, ‘in ὦ case where.’ 
The former in Latin being indic. (with ubi- 
cumque or the like); the latter, subjwnet. 
(without the ewngue). 380. Prof. Jebb now 
takes τέχνη to be ‘the art of ruling.’ He 
still understands τῷ πολυζήλῳ βίῳ, not as 
‘the much-envied life (of princes),’ but as 
‘the life (of men) with its many rivalries’ : 
but the ‘locative’ dative in this interpreta- 
tion seems questionable. 420. Prof. Jebb 
retains the dislocation of ποῖος λιμήν, ποῖος 
Κιθαιρών (‘what place will not be harbour, 
what of all Cithaeron will not ring?’), and 
the (to me) impossible “ποῖος Κιθαιρών = ποῖον 
μέρος Κιθαιρῶνος ; but, in accordance with 
Prof. Butchev’s correction, he now translates 
τὸν ὑμέναιον ὃν εἰσέπλευσας ‘the marriage into 
which thou didst sail.’ Surely the rest 
follows. ‘From the storms of that harbour- 
less harbour, even Cithaeron will be a haven.’ 
‘What haven, what Cithaeron (what haven, 
though it should be Cithaeron itself) will 
not ring with thine outcries?’ (Cp. ἔα pe 
ναίειν ὄρεσιν κιτιλ. 1451), Can it be said 
that this ‘weakens the figurative force of 
λιμήν 1 690. Prof Jebb omits ‘The εἰ 
voodilopa of the MSS. would. necessarily 
imply that the Chorus do reject Oedipus.’ 


He still, however, argues against νοσφίζομαι. 
But there is nothing ‘playful or ironical’ 
about the indic. in Apol. 258. (“17 it is as you 
say, the young men have good reason to 
congratulate themselves,’ ‘might indeed be 
thought fortunate.’) 1455. The note has 
been rewritten. But “ οἶδα οὐκ ἂν πέρσαι 
would be more usual’ is not consistent with 
‘The ordinary usage is...u7 with infin. after 
verbs of feeling confident...as πέποιθα, ete.’ 
The possible constructions (in order of usual- 
ness) are: (1) οἶδα as verb of sense (a) with 
οὐ and partic., (2) with μὴ and partic. [of 
which Oed. C. 656 has always seemed to me 
a most difficult example ; so much so, that 
I think Schaefer is right in his conj. of8° ἐγώ 
σ᾽ ov μή τινα.. ἀπάξοντ᾽ : indirect for οὐ μὴ 
ἀπάξει, like οὐ μὴ πέρσοιεν, Phil. 611, οὐ μὴ 
πράξειν, Phoen, 1590]. (2) οἶδα = πέποιθα, 
followed, like πέποιθα, by infin. with μή. On 
the question whether πέρσαι ἂν = πέρσειεν ἂν 
or ἔπερσεν av, Prof. Jebb, who holds for the 
future sense, remarks, ‘ The poet of Colonus 
gives Oedipus a presentiment that his end is 
not to be as that of other men.’ But is 
κακῷ quite consistent with this? If πέρσαι 
ἂν is prospective, Oedipus is looking forward 
to a climax of evi/. But surely that climax 
is past. 1529. Is ὀλβίζειν consecutive (no 
full stop at ἐλήλυθεν), or imperative? Prof. 
Jebb says imper.; and (in second edition) 
justifies the subject in the accus. by saying 
that the infin. represents an imper. of the 
third person (quoting for this 7]. 5, 284). 
But can it stand for an imper. of the third 
person, no subject being expressed, other- 
wise than by θνητὸν ὄντα, ἐπισκοποῦντα 4 
KR. Wu reLaw. 


LEONTIUS OF BYZANTIUM. 


Leontius von Byzanz und die gleichnamigen 
Nechriftsteller der Griechischen Kirche (pp. 
317). Von Dr. Loors. Leipzig : Hinrichs. 
1887. 10 Mk. 


Tue present volume, forming Band iti. 
Heft 1, 2 of Gebhardt and Harnack’s 
Texte und Untersuchungen, is the first 
volume of a series of investigations into 
the writings which are grouped in the 
Greek and Latin Patrologies under the 
name of Leontius. It is devoted to the 
personal history of Leontius of Byzantium, 
and to a critical study of his theological 
writings ; the second volume, which may be 


expected in about twelve months from the 
issue of the first, being reserved for u study 
of Leontius of Neapolis, Leontius presbyter 
and monk, and author of the life of 8. 
Gregory, and the extremely valuable collec- 
tions of early Patristic extracts which pass 
under the name of Parallels, and are usually 
attributed to Johnof Damascus. The latter 
part of this volume will find its place among 
the Leontian writings owing to the fact that 
some copies of Parallels bear the ascription 
of joint-authorship of Leontius and John—a 
fact which at once suggests, what a cursory 
examination of those copies of the Parallels 
which are extant confirms, that there is an 


a?) 
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earlier nucleus around which the Parallel- 
literature has gathered. And when it is 
noticed that in the course of the volume 
before us Dr. Loofs shows that John of 
Damascus in his other theological writings 
betrays an acquaintance with Leontius of 
Byzantium, and that both of these writers 
were at some period of their lives in the 
cloister of 8. Saba, we may look forward 
with some expectancy to the solution of 
a very perplexing problem in the early 
Patristic literature, nor shall we be surprised 
if Dr. Loofs succeeds in extracting an ori- 
ginal Parallel-book of Leontius out of the 
later collection. Only we will venture to 
prophesy, judging from experience of time 
spent on this very problem, that the second 
volume of Loofs’ Leontius will not be pub- 
lished very early in 1888. 

Meanwhile we have the first volume, which 
is in every way an admirable piece of re- 
search in a very imperfectly known region of 
the Patristic literature. The personality of 
Leontius is historically obscure: the MSS. 
of his works describe him in terms which 
geographically vary, and officially seem to 
contradict one another. Sometimes he is 
Leontius of Byzantium, sometimes of Jeru- 
salem ; occasionally he is described as priest, 
but sometimes as eremite or monk. The same 
confusion which is found in MS. descriptions 
prevails through the scanty historical notices 
which we find brought together by earlier 
writers as well as by Loofs. Leontius is a 
common name enough. Over a score of 
references to persons of that name are to be 
found in the period which the investigation 
covers, viz. the half-century preceding the 
second Council of Constantinople (553). 
Hence the greatest care is necessary in 
avoiding hasty identifications. It is the 
merit of Loofs’ work that it shows first, from 
a study of the theological writings ascribed 
to Leontius, that they are almost all due to 
a single powerful mind, and that their writer 
must have been the prince of theology of his 
time; second, that the historical notices 
which can be collected allow us to identify 
sueh a theologian under various descriptions, 
and to ascribe to him political influence 
only comparable with that of Athanasius 
the Great. 

Of these identifications the first is as fol- 
lows: on pp. 228-261 Loofs shows that 
Leontius belonged to the party of Scythian 
monks under the patronage of John Maxen- 
tius and Vitalian, of whom four went on an 
embassy from Constantinople to Rome in 
519, in the interests of the ‘Theopascite 
controversy and the maintenance of com- 


munion between the Eastern and Western 
Churches. These Scythian monks addressed 
a letter when in Rome to Fulgentius of 
Auspe, and Loofs analyses this letter and the 
writings of John Maxentius, in order to 
shew the similarity of their dogmatic stand- 
point with that of Leontius ; only a few of 
these monks are known by name (though 
they must have occupied an important place 
amongst the defenders of the Chaleedonian 
orthodoxy); amongst them however is one 
Leontius. It is further shown that the 
Scythian monks as well as Leontius of 
Byzantium betray an acquaintance with the 
seldom-read books of dispute between Paul 
of Samosata and the presbyter Malchion, 
which looks as if Leontius were the brain of 
the party. Politically he was also in a 
leading situation, for there is evidence to 
show that he was a relative of Vitalian. 
These details are extremely important: they 
show, on the one hand, that if peace between 
East and West had been restored Leontius 
would have been its author, and on the other 
hand his works read side by side with the 
history of Monophysitism show him actually 
to have attained such a position in the final 
victory of the Chaleedonian orthodoxy in the 
East. 

From the yeer 520 to 531 we find no 
trace of Leontius, but in this year, according 
to Loofs, occurred the celebrated “ collatio 
cum Severianis,” over which Hypatius of 
Ephesus presided: here a Leontius was 
present, who is described as “‘ apocrisiarius 
patrum in sancta civitate constitutorum.” 
Loofs hold this to be Leontius of Byzantium 
who now appears as apocrisiarius of a body 
of Jerusalem monks, and he supports his 
opinion by showing that the discussion moves 
on Leontian lines. But he does not throw 
any light on the use of the title apocrisiarius 
for Leontius. The title is usually given to 
the representative of one of the great Patri- 
archs or Bishops: (thus Pelagius I. was 
before his elevation to the Papacy apocrisia- 
rius to Vigilius, and the deacon Primasius 
held the same position with regard to Bishop 
Reparatus of Carthage ;) but there are cases 
in which it seems to denote a transient office, 
and to be nearly equivalent to our ‘ repre- 
sentative.” A reference to Sophocles’ lexicon 
will I think show that the word is some- 
times used of the representative of a monas- 
tery: and it is perfectly natural that if 
Leontius had joined a community of monks 
at Jerusalem or 8. Saba, he should have 
been chosen to represent them in a dispute 
with the Severians. The same Leontius 
turns up again at the Synod of Mennas in 
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536. But here we have to face the great 
difficulty of Loofs’ identification. If we 
believe Leontius of Byzantium and the 
Leontius of the ‘‘collatio cum Severianis ” 
to be the same, we can hardly deny that the 
identification goes further and takes in the 
leader of the Origenist movement among the 
monks of S. Saba. In fact it is known 
from the life of Saba, one of the most accu- 
rate of monastic histories, that S. Saba went 
to Constantinople on an embassy for the 
alleviation of taxation in Palestine, taking 
with him a Byzantine Leontius, and while 
there held a dispute with the Monophysites 
(which Loofe thinks may be the very “ col- 
Jatio cum Severianis’’). Leontius was left 
behind in Byzantium and did not return till 
S. Saba had died, when he began to make so 
much trouble with his Origenist views that 
the whole of the East was thrown into a 
state of ferment. 

Now at first sight it seems unlikely that 
Leontius Fidei Defensor and Leontius Origen- 
istes can be the same; but Loofs makes out 
a capital case for the identification, especially 
in incidental points, such as that when 
Ephraim of Antioch condemned the Origenist 
views, Leontius the Origenist went to Con- 
stantinople to obtain the support of the court 


Aeschylus, 1 γομι διε. Vinelus, with notes by 
M. G. GiAzeproox, M.A. Rivingtons. 2s. 6d. 


Tuts is an edition which has many strong points to 
recommend it to the schoolmaster. In the first place 
there is a Jively introduction which will help boys to 
a clearer idea of the meaning and of the grandeur 
and beauty of the Prometheus Vinetus than they 
could easily get elsewhere. In this part the teacher 
too will doubtless find some enlightenment, though 
he may not think that the editor solves all difficulties 
in the great problem of the real standpoint of the 
characters. For instance Prometheus raises men to 
a civilized state ; Zeus wanted to destroy them. <A 
man at all events could hardly agtee that Zeus is 
‘triumphantly’ justified (Introd. p. xiv.). The 
grammatical notes, both in the introduction and in 
the commentary are sound, lucid, and concise ; and 
the ideal of translation set before the learner is a bigh 
one. Judicious hints are given, where the construe- 
tions are such that any schoolboy who is not a genius 
would be likely to go wrong. Good examples of this 
kind of aid may be found in the notes on vy. 27, 81, 
249, 319, 481, 523, 561, 600 (both notes), 693 (1), 
722 (2), 763, 767 (2), 797, 934, 929 (3), 993, and 
1009. The ‘stage directions’ and headings to the 
scenes in the text and commentary are useful, though 
it may be doubted whether more is not lost than is 
gained by partly abandoning the Greek division of 
the tragedy and lumping the s¢asima with the ‘acts.’ 
The notes on the choric metres are helpful and sound 
as far as they go, which is perhaps far enough. The 
last syllable but two in vv. 133 and 153 is marked 


for the party to which he belonged ; whichis 
thoroughly likely if he had been in earlier 
life a resident, and in later life a visitor, in 
the city. And he uses his conclusion to 
explain the apparent neglect of Leontius by 
later writers (for even John of Damascus, 
who is known to have been acquainted with 
his writings and to have made use of them, 
does not give his name), and the fact that 
several of his most important works were 


re-written not long after his death by ortho- — 


dox theologians. If this should turn out to 
be true, one can only regard it as a horrible 
punishment for a very innocent heresy, but 
not altogether undeserved, if, as Loofs sug- 
gests, he held his views for a long time under 
the disguise of the doctrine of accommoda- 
tion. 

It would not be easy to find a more im- 
portant book than the present for the student 
of Monophysite views and movements: the 
most subtle of all heresies, as Newman calls 
it, is apt to be the most uninteresting ; but 
Dr, Loofs does much to show the real lines 
that divided parties in the Church at a very 
critical period ; and what he sees himself, his 
singularly straightforward and transparent 
style enables any one else to see with him. 

J. Renpet Harris. 


long instead of short in the first scheme on p. xxxiii. 
There are one or two points on which it may be worth 
while to express a difference of opinion. Surely 
Wecklein and Mr. Glazebrook are wrong at v. 220 
(in this edition)—71& λῷστα βουλεύων πιθεῖν.. οὐκ 
ἡδυ:ἡθην--οῖν making πιθεῖν govern τὰ λῷστα and 
depend on βουλεύων---᾿ Though my purpose was to 
perswude,.’ Where can be found in tragedy, or in 
Attic Greek an instance of BovAedw (in the sense of 
‘plan,’ ‘resolve’) with an infinitive depending on it? 
The translation of 5011/7. κἄκρινα πρῶτος x.7.A.— 
‘And I was the first to judge from dreams what must 
really come lo pass"'—is original but, like the doctrine 
that σύ is an enclitic, which is propounded in a note 
to v. 42, is it not itself not ὕπαρ but ὄναρ Mr. 
Glazebrook’s reason for abandoning the usual trans- 
lation is that ‘if & meant which dreams it would 
have been ὅσα not 4.’ The word ‘optative’ in the note 
on y. 161, is a slip. Εὐθύνη on ν. 340 should be 
εὔθυνα. It is cae right to call εἵνεκα exclusivel 
Epic (v. 361, cf. Wecklein, Curae Epigraphicae p. 37). 
It is a question whether the L. and 8, explanation of 
πηγαὶ ἡλίου at 835 is not preferable to that given by 
Wecklein and the editor. Derivations are fitfully 
introduced, Is it not better to leave these to the 
dictionaries? Also it is difficult to see the use of the 
tiny apparatus criticus (consisting of the more im- 
portant variants given in the text from that of the 
Codex Mediceus) which follows the preface ; since 
little is said of the history and nothing of the 
reasons for the several emendations, it is difficult to 
see what good the list can do to either younger or older 
students. —E. B. ENGLAND. 
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Herodotus. 1.6 Tonic Revolt, by HK. D. Sronr, M.A. 

Drake. Eton. 2s. 

Mr. Srone has selected a good and interesting passage 
from Herodotus in the Ionic Revolt, with the stories 
of Aristagoras and Histiaios, characteristically told. 
The introduction is short and clear; and, what is by 
no means an unimportant point for the beginners for 
whom such a selection is made, the scale of the notes 
is wisely limited to a few brief comments. Probably 
Mr. Stone is also right in not attempting (in so short 
a passage) to give any account of the Jonie forms. 
The boy who reads this book will have to learn them, 
no doubt: but he can get them from grammars, and 
any satisfactory survey of them would overweight 
the book. ‘The allusions are generally explained 
with adequate fullness; and though some of the 
references and quotations might be omitted without 
loss, (as for instance the reference to Oedipus Rex 
on chap. 107, and the rather irrelevant quotation from 
Avistophanes on vi. chap. i.) there are not many of 
them altogether, and they are mostly to the point. 

The notes on grammar perhaps leave something to 
be desired. Thus (p. 38, chap. 33) it is misleading to 
compare the que of ttague with the re of ἐπεί τε. 
πρόσχημα (p. 37, ch. 28) in the sense of ‘glory’ does 
surely not come from προέχειν ‘to be superior’ but 
from προέχεσθαι ‘to hold ont before one’s self.’ Mr. 
Stone tells us that ὡς ἂν or ὅπως ἂν with the opta- 
tive is only found in Homer or Herodotus. It is 
also found in Aeschylus (4g. 365): but this is a 
trifling inaccuracy: it is a much more important 
point that for the beginner it should be clearly 
stated what is the peculiarity of the usage. It is 
not instructive or accurate to say that “ καί expresses 
something unexpected or unlikely’ (p. 41, ch. 98), 
nor that “καί limits ’(p. 42, ch. 101). ἀρχήν we 
are told is = omnino, but we are not told that this is 
only true in negative sentences. The note on the 
difficult question of μὴ od with a participle (p. 47, ch. 
9) it is perhaps dangerous to criticise, as opinions 
differ so much: but it is certainly misleading to say 
that ‘uh οὐ ought to imply a supposition, the od being 
inserted as usual when a negative sentence precedes.’ 
A boy would infer from this that if he had to translate 
‘you cannot run if you have no feet’ he ought to put 
ov δυνήσει τρέχειν μὴ ov πόδας ἔχων : which is not 
true, and which Mr. Stone probably does not mean. 
Lastly it surely is wrong to translate ὅρα μὴ σεωυτὸν 
ev αἰτίῃ σχῇς ‘beware lest you find yourself blamed.’ 
Mr. Stone has misgivings, for he adds ‘ but ἐν αἰτίᾳ 
éxew usually means to blame.’ Why not then trans- 
late it simply ‘beware lest hereafter you have to 
blame yourself ?’ 

Mr Stone’s little edition would be improved by re- 
vision of a few points like the above: and at the 
same time he might correct some accents in the notes, 
such as χρύσου, δεόν, τῇ Ασίη, ἐλασσονι, πλήγη, and 
the singularly worded statement (p, 41) that ‘ Poseidon 
tells Heracles he is heir to Jupiter.’ 

A. 5: 


Herodotus. Buch VIII. Fiir den Schulgebrauch 
erklairt von Dr. J. Sirzter, Professor am Gymna- 
sium in Tauberbischofscheim. Gotha. Friedrich 
Andreas Perthes. 1887. (8vo. Pp. iv. 108. 1 Mk. 
30 PF.) 

A CONTINUATION of the editor’s work on Book VII., 

in the Preface of which the principles on which the 

edition is based have been described. The edition 
is designed for use in school. As the notes are in 

German, few English schoolboys, or even under- 

graduates, are in a position to use the book. An 

estimate of it may, however, be of service to those 
engaged in teaching in our schools and universities. 


In the Preface the schoolmaster is advised to omit 
in class four passages in the book: ec. 43-48, the 
list of ships ; 72, 73, the population of the Pelopon- 
nese ; 104-106, the story of Hermotimos ; 137-139, 
the fortunes (Schicksale) of Amyntas (sic). Chapter 
139 contains the pedigree of Alexander, and might 
be omitted, if it were worth while to omit four lines. 
Chapters 137, 138 contain a thoroughly good story 
about Perdikkas, which it would be a great pity to 
omit. The Introduction contains four divisions : 
I. Herodotus’ Life ; II. Herodotus’ Journeys ; ILI. 
Herodotus’ Work; IV. A short sketch of the 
Dialect of Herodotus. This last division is of some 
practical use, and frequent and convenient reference 
is made to it in the notes. 

The text is unusually well printed for a German 
edition. You will not be irritated on every page by 
defects of the type or printer’s work. How the text 
is arrived at is not stated. Some emendations are 
admitted which are not usually printed in the texts, 
as Ἰώνων in ὁ. 91, or even noticed in the previous 
editors, as the words τῶν x.7.A. in 82. These inser- 
tions are always properly indicated. Every chapter 
is printed separately, and not, as is usual, in para- 
eraphs according to the continuity of the passage : 
the lines of each chapter are numbered. This arrange- 
ment is evidently based on the principle that shows 
itself in the notes, which are copious of their kind. 
The notes appear to be written on the principle of 
leaving no linguistie or grammatical point of any 
difficulty unnoticed or unexplained. No other editor 
has approached Dr. Sitzler in the number of minute 
directions in this department. Dialectical variations, 
peculiarities of tense, mood, case, or construction 
are duly indicated : words or phrases are translated, 
or the student’s attention called to their difficulty. 
Space is gained for this microscopic critique by the 
sacrifice of almost everything bearing upon the com- 
prehension of the narrative, except the words or 
phrases in which it is clothed. Points in the geography 
form almost the only noticeable exception. This is 
a perfectly legitimate and serviceable object or prin- 
ciple for an editor to take as his guide: the only ques- 
tion is how in the present case it has been carried out. 
On the whole it must be said with considerable sue- 
cess: one might even wish that the principle had 
been so rigorously applied as to have left nothing 
of any difficulty without explanation. It is not, 
however, always possible to explain words fully 
without taking into account the material meaning 
and general points of view: this the editor recog- 
nises, but not always happily. Thus chapter 22, 
5, for ‘Hellas’ I would suggest ‘Athen,’ and in 
line 12 for ‘die Griechen,’ ‘die Athener’ (und 
Eretrier).’ Nor can I always accept Dr. Sitzler’s 
exegesis, even on his own special ground. Thus 
ὁ. 11, 3, ἔργουϊπολέμου ought rather to be μάχης. 
In 25, 1, to the genitive ἐπαγγειλαμένου he supplies 
τοῦ κήρυκος, missing the force of the middle. (Cp. 
bk. vii. ο. 1.) Norin 2, 6 need στρατηγὸς be supplied 
to 6 Adkwy, any more than βασιλέα to τὸν Πέρσην in 
3, 9. These supplements and hypothetical subaudita 
kill the idiom of the language. Surely ἀπίστους in 
22, 16, is entitled on Dr. Sitzler’s principle to a note. 
As is perhaps well in a school book, the notes are 
expressed in rather dogmatic form. There are few 
references to any illustrations, or analogies: such 
references as are given are mostly to other chapters 
in the book. There is no index. I can hardly 
imagine English teachers, with a passion now happily 
growing for the ‘ Realien,’ relying on such an edition 
as this alone: but any student or teacher will find it 
very serviceable if used in addition to other well- 
known editions, R. W. M. 
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Athenaei Naucratitae Dipnosophistarum.  Isaeus followed in 1874, that on Demosthenes in 
Libri xv. Recensuit G. Karpen. Vol. ii. Libri 1877, and that on his contemporaries in 1880. This 
vi-x. Teubner. 1887. 4 Mk. 80. admirable series of volumes is well known to scholars 


AxtnovuGH Kaibel proposes expressly to edit Athen- 
aeus, and not the fragments quoted by Athenaeus for 
their own sake, his edition is indispensable to all 
students of the comic fragments, as he has collated 
anew the Marcian MS. (.A). His critical notes contain 
many good suggestions, not only of his own but of 
Wilamowitz. For example on p. 56 ( = 249b) for 
σιλοδούνους of A. he proposes σολιδούρους, comparing 
soldurii in Caesar B. ἃ, iii, 20. Again in a corrupt 
quotation from Hipparchos’ Egyptian Iliad 


οὐδέ μοι Αἰγυπτίων βίος ἤρεσεν οἷον ἔχουσι 
χέννια τίλλοντες καλκατιαδεισαλέοντα 


Kaibel very cleverly and probably suggests that in the 
last word κύλληστις (a sort of Egyptian bread, men- 
tioned by Herodotus and Heeataaes) may be latent. 
I cannot however go with him when he supposes that 
εἰσαλέοντες ended the line. It would be much 
better to read 


χέννια τίλλοντες Kal κυλλήστεις ἀλέοντες. 


On p. 409 ( = 4180) it seems to me that a corrup- 
tion of the text is unnecessarily assumed. The passage 
is: Πολύβιος δ᾽ ὁ Μεγαλοπολίτης ἐν τῇ εἰκοστῇ τῶν 
ἱστοριῶν φησὶν ὡς Βοιωτοὶ μεγίστην δόξαν λαβόντες κατὰ 
τὰ Λευκτρικὰ κατὰ μικρὸν ἀνέπεσον ταῖς ψυχαῖς καὶ 
ὁρμήσαντες ἐπ᾽ εὐωχίας καὶ μέθας διέθεντο καὶ κοινωνεῖα 
τοῖς φίλοις. The meaning seems clear enough: ἀνέ- 
megov ταῖς Wuxais = animis (or studiis) refrixcrunt, 
that is, they degenerated, and διέθεντο κοινωνεῖα 
= ‘they got up clubs.’ 

In a passage from the Mpéyova of Antiphanes, Kaibel 
as well as other editors has missed what appears to 
me a very obvious emendation (p. 34 = 238c) 


ων ἀλλὰ τοῖς φίλοις 
hed , , , , ’ 
τοιοῦτός εἰμι δή τις ἡ τύπτεσθαι μύδρος 
τύπτειν κεραυνός, ἐκτυφλοῦν τιν᾽ ἀστραπή,κ.τ.λ. 


Read ἅπτεσθαι for τύπτεσθαι, placing a comma after 
τις, and all runs smoothly—‘I am hot iron to touch,’ 
that is, to be touched, like καλὸς ἰδεῖν. On p. 125 
( = 282d) Kaibel notes ‘extrema corrupta’ to a line 
of Epicharmos about the sturgeon, 


τόν τε πολυτίματον trom’ ὁ δ᾽ αὑτὺς χαλκὺς ὥνιος. 


But is it not possible that there may have been a 
word χάλξ = a bronze coin, of which χαλκός here is 
the genitive of Et 

Verhaps Kaibel’s best emendation is on p. 84 

= 263a) where in the clause καὶ τἄλλα τἀκέλουθα 
ἔπειτα ἀλέσας ἐξένισεν αὐτούς he reads ἐπιτελέσας for 
ἕπειτα ἀλέσας. 
Joun B. Bury. 


Die Attische Beredsamkeit; Von Gorgias bis 
zu Lysias. F. Brass. 2nd Edition, 1887. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 14 Mk. 


IN 1865 Friedrich Blass, who had then lately com- 
pleted his course as a student at Bonn, published at 
the early age of two and twenty an interesting sketch 
of the history of Greek eloquence during the period 
of its decline, between the death of Demosthenes and 
the age of Augustus. Only three years afterwards 
appeared the first volume of his great work on Attic 
Eloquence, giving a connected and comprehensive 
account of its development from the time of Gorgias 
to that of Lysias. The volume on Isocrates and 


_ Thneydides. 


as giving a complete account of the history of the 
subject. Before their appearance the field was occu- 
pied by Westermann’s work on the History of Oratory 
in Greece and Rome, containing in a compact form a 
great store of references and authorities on the sub- 
ject, but supplying materials and hints for a con- 
nected history rather than the history itself. From 
such a work, valuable as it still may be for purposes 
of reference, it is a relief to turn to the far more 
readable volumes of Professor Blass, which have 
deservedly won the widest recognition and have 
given a fresh impulse to the study of the subject, 
both in Germany and elsewhere. It is to be remem- 
bered that they are by no means confined to the 
literary criticism of the Attic Orators alone, but, in 
accordance with their title, cover the whole field of 
Attic Oratory. Thus in the first volume, which has 
lately reached a second edition, we have as many as 
fourteen pages on Thrasymachus and nearly forty on 
In the new edition the author refers to 
all the dissertations that have appeared during the 
last twenty years so far as they deserve mention in 
connexion with his own work, the best among these 
being Professor Jebb’s Essay on the Speeches of Thucy- 
dides, which was first published in Hellenica, and 
has since been translated into German, and F. Ber- 
big’s pamphlet on the genus dicendi tenue of Lysias. 
The discussion of the date of the birth of Lysias has 
been slightly altered and expanded, with the general 
result that whereas in the er edition 440 B.c. was 
provisionally adopted, instead of the date of Diony- 
sius (459), we now have it placed in ‘446 B.c. or 
later.’ To Lysias are devoted more than 300 

or nearly half the volume; and, as in the former 
edition, this is the most interesting and valuable part 
of the work. All the speeches that have come down 
to us under the name of that orator are passed in 
review, with a sufficient account of their purport and 
with elaborate criticisms on their style. In dealing 
with the style of Lysias the author naturally quotes 
Cicero’s description of the tenwis orator, and refers to 
Civero’s remarks on the tria genera dicendi, the tenue, 
the medium, and the grave. But in connexion with 
the last he uses, on p. 391°=381), the word granditer, 
which is not really found in Cicero, but is confined 
to verse and post-Augustan prose ; it would there- 
fore be best to alter it into graviter. On p, 2489= 
243', in quoting Juvenal vii 203, he prints Thrasy- 
machi instead of Tharsymachi, which the editors 
generally prefer for metrical reasons in the line be- 
ginning Sicut Tharsymachi probat exitus. Butasa 
whole the new edition has been most carefully re- 
vised. By judicious retrenchment of some super- 
fluous portions it has been shortened to the total 
extent of sixteen pages. Meanwhile, room has been 
found for many minor additions, and the work in 
its new form is thoroughly worthy of the author's 
high reputation, 

J. E. Sanpys. 


Aufsatze zur persischen Geschichte, von TH. 
Néupeke. 8vo. Leipzig, Weigel. 1887. (German 
version of the articles y Pe Perserouis and 
part of PerstaA in the Eneyclopacdia Britannica, 
9th. ed. vol. xviii, 1885). 4 Mk. 


Tuese articles, which now appear in German, and in 
separate form, by the courtesy of Messrs. A and C. 
Black, the proprietors of the Encyclopacdia Britan- 
nica, have undergone a final revision by the author, 
but do not present any feature to distinguish them 
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substantially from the earlier English publication. 
In this respect they differ from the posthumous 
Geschichte Irans...von Alexander...bis zwm Untergang 
der Arsaciden of the late Prof. Gutschmid, which is 
much less condensed than the close-packed section of 
the Encyclopaedia article Persia to which it corre- 
sponds. Noldeke’s share in this article embraces the 
Median, Achaemenian, and Sasanian empires, periods 
of history which are full of interest to the classical 
student, but gain much by being treated from the 
point of view of an oriental scholar. For the Sasa- 
nian period the oriental sources are of the first 
importance, and among these must be included not 
only the inscriptions and coins but above all the 
Syriac and Arabic records. As editor of the corre- 
sponding part of T'abari’s great chronicle, which he has 
accompanied by a translation and by notes of very 
great learning and historical value (Geschichte der 
Perser und Araber...aus Tabari, 8vo. Leyden, 1879), 
Prof. Néldeke has had the chief share in making 
these new lights available for the historian, and his 
supreme authority on the Sasinian period is undis- 
puted. The result of his researches 15 now presented 
in a clear and continuous narrative. 

For the Achaemenians the eastern sources are less 
copious ; but Prof. Noldeke has used the latest photo- 
graphic copies of the Old Persian Inscriptions (cf. his 
Bemerkungen on these in the Persepolis of Andreas 
and Stolze, 2 vols. fol. Berlin, 1882), and his know- 
ledge of eastern antiquity throws much valuable 
light on a record which classical scholars generally 
approach from too western a standpoint. The essay 
on Persepolis isan important critical study resting on 
the most recent explorations. The short papers on 
Pahlavi or Pehlevi and on the names Persia and Ivan 
supply ina convenient form information of a trust- 
worthy kind on subjects that no classical scholar can 
afford to ignore. 

W. Rosertson SMITH. 


Didascalia CCCXVIII Patrum Pseudepigrapha, 
ἘΞ Graecis Codicibus Recensuit Prrrus Bar- 
TIFOL, Coptico Contulit Hrenricus HyvERNAT. 
Parisiis. Leroux. 1887. 3 fres. 


M. Barrirot has used for his edition of the Didas- 
calia three Greek MSS., which have been hitherto 
unknown, and which he describes as (P.) Parisinus 
gr. 1087, (M.) Mareianus 498, both of the fourteenth 
century, and (R.) Regius=Parisinus gr. 1053, of the 
tenth. M. Hyvernat has added the readings found 
in the Turin Coptic MS. (tenth century), which differ 
from those of the Greek MSS.; and he has given 
them, in a Greek translation, in an appendix. It 
was not the intention of the editors to make use of 
all the material available for a new edition: ‘sat erit 
hie Didascaliam graecam recensuisse,’ they state 
(p. 19). They have omitted to consult the earlier 
editions of this book, as well as the Coptic Codex 
Borgianus at Naples. But in spite of the limits 
which they have imposed upon their enterprise, the 
editors have furnished a text which is in the main far 
correcter than that hitherto received. The Didascalia 
opens with the Nicene Creed (omitting, however, the 
words ἐνανθρωπήσαντα after σαρκωθέντα sc. υἱόν 1. 8, 
and ἢ κτιστὸν before τρεπτὸν 1. 13); there follows the 
interpretation of the symbols bearing on Christology 
and the doctrine of the Trinity ; the second part of 
the book contains rules and precepts intended to 
regulate the life ‘of bishops and clerics and monks, 
and all the other Christians’ (Chaps. I.—VIILI. pp. 
10—18). M. Battifol’s statement respecting the 
origin of the Didascalia is open to criticism on two 
points. He says that this book is a Greek translation 
from the Coptic, and that the Coptic itself is a version 
NO. XIII. VOL. II. 


of the Athanasian tract Syntagma doctrinae ad 
monachos (Migne XXVIII. 835). But the first—the 
dogmatic—part of the Didascalia is closely allied to 
Athanasii interpretatio in symbolwm (Migne XXVI. 
1232). And as to the second part, Eichhorn, to 
whom we are indebted for this last remark, maintains 
(Theol. Literatur Zeit., 1887, N. 24, p. 570), on the 
authority of Revillout, that the present Syntagma 
cannot have been the original, whence the Coptic 
version was made, but that the Syntagma formed 
part of the acts of the Alexandrine Council 362, and 
was afterwards revised and made into a separate trea- 
tise, which has been handed down to us. The 
Didascalia has the value of a document which bears 
on the theology of the fourth century ; its main im- 
portance, however, 1105 in the fact that it throws 
light on the early history of monastic life and insti- 
tutions. It contains, as has been recently pointed 
out, numerous quotations from the Teaching of the 
Apostles. A comparison of texts has shown us the 
main parallels to be—Didascal. 1., 1. 12-14 comp. 
Didache I. 2. Dl. I., 1. 14-16 comp. Dd. II. 2. 
Dl. I., 1. 17, 18 comp. Dd. VI. 1. Some of the 
terms in Dl]. I. 1. 24-27 are evidently taken from 
Dd. 11. 4, 111. 5, 6. The commandment τὰ σάββατα 
μὴ φυλάττειν καθάπερ ᾿ΙἸουδαῖοι, DI. II. 1. 3, and the 
other injunction μὴ mapaBawe τὴν νηστείαν κυρίου, 
τουτέστι τετράδα καὶ παρασκευὴν, II. 1. 13, refer most 
probably to Dd. VIII. 1. The order given to all 
Christians to ‘fear above all the words of the Lord,’ 
Dl. IV. 1, seems but a repetition of Dd. III. 8; and 
that given to monks to learn a handicraft or to work 
on the fields, Dl. VI. 4, lest they eat the bread of 
idleness, and to give the firstfruits to the priests, 
Dl. VI. 9, seems taken from Dd. XII. 3, 4, and 
XIII. 3. (Comp. Apostol. Constit. VII. 29). An 
inquiry into the manner, however, in which the in- 
junctions given to primitive Christian congregations 
in the Didache have been enlarged into rules and 
regulations for monastic settlers in the Didascalia 
would require a separate monograph. 
CHARLES MERK. 


Critica Biblica. Le Recensioni dei LXX. ὁ la 
versione detta Italia. Nota del M. E. ABATE 
A. CERIANI, letta al R. Istituto Lombardo nell’ 
adunanza del 18 febbrajo 1886 (Estratto dai Rendi- 
conti del R. Istituto Lombardo, Serie II., vol. xix., 
fase. iv.) pp. 7. 

Sr. Jerome in his preface to the book of Chronicles 

writes thus : ‘ Alexandria et Aegyptus in Septuaginta 

suis Hesychium laudat auctorem, Constantinopolis 
usque Antiochiam Luciani martyris exemplaria pro- 
bat. Mediae inter has provinciae Palaestinos (or Pal- 
aestinae) codices legunt, quos ab Origene elaboratos 

Eusebius et Pamphilus vulgaverunt.’ Until lately 

we did not possess the means of distinguishing these 

three recensions amongst the existing MSS. The 

Abbé Ceriani believes that he is ina position to do so 

now. ‘The idea flashed upon him when he saw the 

facsimile of Cod. VIII. (Holmes) published in Dublin 
in 1880 (Par Palimpsestorum Dublincnsium) a MS. 
manifestly written in Egypt. I will merely give his 
conclusions drawn from comparisons with the Coptic 
versions, the Commentary of S. Cyril Alex., ete. 

The MS. which seems to have generally preserved 

the Hesychian recension is Holmes 106. In the 

Prophets the MSS. which generally agree with) 106, 

are XII. 26, 33, 86, 97, 198, 306 and some others. 

The Palestinian text is represented by the Chigian 

codex (88 Holmes and Parsons) codices 1V. V.,and the 

Hexaplar Syriac version. Some other codd. exhibit 

this recension more or less, either in text or margin. 

In several books of the Syro-hexaplar version the 
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subscriptions state that the version was made from 
copies, the subscription of which indicated that they 
were derived from MSS. of Origen’s text, corrected 
by Eusebius and Pamphilus. Cod. 88 has similar 
subscriptions. The character of the text compared 
with Origen’s own statement of his method confirms 
this. 

Lucian’s recension was recognised by Field and 
Lagarde independently, and Abbé Ceriani claims 
sriority for himself as regards the text of some of the 
ooks. This is the text of Theodoret and Chryso- 
stom. ‘The only uncial containing it is a MS. of 
fragments of Isaiah published by Tischendorf Jonw- 
menta Sacra, Tom. i. p. 187-198. The cursives are 
19, 82, 93, 108. Besides the agreement of these 
Codd. with Theodoret and Chrysostom, they have, 
with 82, 245, the peculiarity of commencing 3 Kings 
(= 1 Kings E.V.) at ch. ii. 12, as did the Codices of 
Diodorus and Theodoret, and as there is reason to 
believe that Lucian’s Codices did also. Further, the 
text followed by Ulphilas in the extant fragments of 
Ezra and Nehemiah was that of 19, 93, 108, and he 
must have followed the text used at Constantinople. 
In Isaiah, beside 93 are 90, 144, 147, 2338, 308; in 
Genesis, beside 19 and 108, 418. Vercellone hadalready 
‘cape out the agreement with 19, 82, 93, 108 of the 
satin margin of the Gothic Codex Legionensis. With 
this recension agree the Latin of 8. Ambrose and 
that of the (so-called) Speculum of 8, Augustine. 
According to Dr. Ceriani this is precisely the Jtala 
referred to in the famous passage of S. Augustine, 
Itala becoming used in that region which was then 
officially called J/alia, viz. : the northern part which 
afterwards formed the ecclesiastical province of Milan. 
The correctness of /tala as against the suggested 
Italica has been vindicated hy Mommsen. (Corssen 
approves Bentley's conjecture usitala. ) 

T. K. Asporr. 


Servii Grammatici qui feruntur in Vergilii 
Carmina Commentarii. Recensuerunt GRORGIUS 
Tito ΕἸ HerMANNuUS HaGeEN. Vol. 111. Fase. i, 
In Bueolica et Georgica commentarii. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 1887. 10 Mk. 40. 


Tuis volume nearly completes Thilo’s well-known 
edition of Servius. A concluding part will contain 
the Verona Scholia and the commentary of Philar- 
gyrius, edited by Hagen. 

The preface to the volume before us contains an 
account of the Regensburg, Limoges (now Leyden) 
and Vatican manuscripts. The Limoges commen- 
tary, which contains the fuller versions generally 
known as Daniel's Servius, only extends, as we now 
have it, to Georg. i. 278. Its deficiencies are partly 
supplied by the Vatican commentary on the Georgics, 
which also has a number of additional notes intro- 
duced by the words et aliter, Ursinus added these et 
aliter notes on the Georgics to the notes of Junius 
Philargyrius on the Zelogues, which Politian had 
copied from the Laurentian MS. He then included 
all under the name of Philargyrius. They are now 
printed by Thilo in the text of his Servius. Thilo 
thinks that Politian copied the notes on the Hclogues 
bearing the name of Philargyrius from the Lauren- 
tian, and some of those on the Georgics from the 
Vaticanus ; and that Ursinus, deceived by this, 
attributed to Philargyrius all the notes copied by 
Politian. 

The quality of the additional notes in the Vatica- 
nus varies very much, a fact which leads Thilo to 
attribute them to different authors. 

In the notice of the earlier volumes of this edition 
πες in my Lectures and Essays I observed that 
‘hilo had not exhausted the points of contact between 


. “subire,’ id est penitus intrare. 
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Servius and Nonius, and taken too little notice of the 
coincidences between Servius and Verrius Flaccus 
(Festus and Paulus), The following instances, taken 
from the commentary on the Zelogues only, will show 
that the same observations apply to the present 
volume. The point is important, as bearing on the 
antiquity of the Servian tradition. E. i. 69 ‘ Caes- 
pite,’ id est terra cum propria herba evulsa. Paulus 
p. 45 Miiller, Caespes est terra in modum lateris caesa 
cum herba. ἘΝ, ii. 46 ‘ Calathis’ Graecum est: nam 
Latine quasillum diciiur: Cicero in Philippicis δια. 
Paulus p. 47 ‘ Calathos’ Graeci, nos dicimus quasillos, 
Verrius then is the ultimate authority for the note of 
Servius, and for the fuller one on the same subject in 
Isidore xix. 29, 3. E. iii. 77 Dicitur hoc sacrificiwm 
‘ambarvale,’ quod arva ambiat victima. Macrobius 
8. iii, 5, 7, ambarvalis hostia est, ut ait Pompeius 
Festus, quae rei divinae causa circum arva dueitur ab 
iis qui pro frugibus faciunt, Yestus’s note is abridged 
by Paulus p. 5, and joined with one on amiwrbialis 
hostia which is also in Servius. 

BE. v. 5, (L) ‘Succedere’ idem significat quod et 
Nonius p. 403 M. 
glosses both suecedere and subire by ingredi, quoting, 
as Servius does, nostris succede penatibus hospes. 

E. v. 87, ‘ Infelix’ infecundum. Nonius p. 301 
‘feliz’ feeundus: Paulus p. 92, felices arbores Cato 
dixit quae fructwm ferunt, infelices quae non 
JSerunt. 

KE. vi. 7, ‘Condere’ componere: Paulus p. 57. 

E. vi. 32, ‘ Liguidi’ puri. Nonius p. 334 liquidum 
est purwum. 

KE. vii. 24, ‘ Sacra pinu,’ matri deorum consecrate, 
Nonius p. 397 ‘ saerwm’ sacratwm. 

10. 33. The note on sinwm lactis closely resembles 
that of Nonius p. 547. 

It would be easy to add more instances: but the 
reader may be weary, and a few remarks are required 
on the text, towards emending which something still 
remains to be done. 1 hazard the following con- 


jectures :— 

E. ii. 8, ‘ Frigora,’ i.e. aprica loca, For aprica 
read opaca.* 

E. vi. 26, Hace autem omnia de Sileno ae Theo- 
pompo in co libro qui Thaumasia appellatur conscript 
sunt. Ipse autem (Vergilius) ad commendationem 
addidit. Read multa addidit, multa having dropped 
out between m and a. 

G. iii, 122, Arionis (equi) ex Cerere, cuius odo- 
rinium Adrastus habuit. Read dominium. 

Ib. 148, Dividit enim Juria armenta, cum ab 
co (oestro) stimulantur. Read dira agit for dividit. 

G. iv. 448, ‘ Deum praecepta,’ propler matrem hoc 
nomen. lead propler matrem hoc monentem, 

H. Nerrcesuir. 


Dr. LoLiine’s Hellenische Landeskunde und > 


Topographie, which forms part of the third volume 
of Dr. Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch der klassischen Alter- 
thumswissenschaft, contains a complete and very 


accurate account, as far as the surface of the country 


and the dwelling-places of its inhabitants are con- 
cerned, of the geography of Greece Proper, and of the 
other lands which were inhabited by Greeks in anti-— 
quity. The information which it comprises has 

gleaned from many quarters, carefully sifted, and 
compressed within the narrowest possible limits. The 


heights of the mountains, and the extent of the area 
of the districts, are carefully given, and the modern — 


names, wherever these exist, are appended to the 
ancient names of sites of cities and features of the 


1 This emendation has been accepted by Thilo, to whom 1 
communicated it some three months age, before this notice 
was written, 
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ground. The account of each province is prefaced 
by a general sketch of its characteristics, and a notice 
of its inhabitants, after which the country itself is 
described in minute detail. It will readily be under- 
stood that such a work is useful for reference, and 
for consultation on special points, but is hardly suit- 
able for continuous reading. Dr. Lolling is sternly 
self-denying in excluding all such elements as might 
infuse brightness into his subject, or contribute to 
make it interesting. Places which are important in 
history, or distinguished by beauty or grandeur, 
receive no more attention than those that are less 
conspicuous. Delphi is dismissed in four sentences, 
the waterfall of the Styx in one. The discovery and 
clearing out of the tunnel of Eupalinus at Samos, 
described by Herodotus, though it is one of the most 
remarkable pieces of archaeological exploration in 
modern times, is not even mentioned ; but a reference 
is given to an article by Fabricius in the Miltheilungen 
des deutschen archdologischen Institutes in Athen, 
which gives full details respecting it. An exception, 
however, is made in favour of Athens, to the topo- 
graphy of which a separate monograph is devoted. 
The extreme compression of statement in some cases 
is liable to produce confusion in the reader’s mind. 
Thus, in the account of Arcadia we are told that the 
modern name of the Alpheius is Ruphias, and, in the 
next sentence, that that of the Ladon is Ruphia. 
A few words of explanation would have made it clear, 
that the name Ruphia is applied to the Ladon until 
it joins the Alpheius, and afterwards to the combined 
waters of the two rivers. To say the truth, though 
we are unwilling to appear ungrateful for so sound a 
piece of work, yet we are doubtful whether such a 
delineation was needed, since the same subject had 
already been worked out in Bursian’s Geographie von 
Griechenland, in which work, also, references to 
ancient authors are given, while they are altogether 
excluded from the present treatise. What we espe- 
cially miss in Dr. Lolling’s work is any attempt 
to give a résumé of general points connected with 
Greek geography. Of the eleven pages to which his 
introductory remarks are confined, all but three are 
devoted to the sources of our information on the 


subject. Though the products of various districts 
are sometimes mentioned, there is no general account 
of the vegetation ; and the climate and winds, notwith- 
standing their intimate connection with geography, 
are hardly noticed. Yet these questions have been 
fully discussed in Neumann and Partsch’s Physi- 
kalische Geographie von Gricchenland. The origin 
and meaning of names of places, too—a subject which 
has been worked out by E. Curtius for the promon- 
tories of Greece in his Beitrage zur Geographischen 
Onomatologie der griechischen Sprache, and by Anger- 
mann in his Geographische Namen Altgriechenlande— 
is almost entirely ignored. There is one part of Dr. 
Lolling’s work, however, which deserves the highest 
praise. This is the bibliographical notices, which 
are appended to each section, and include numerous 
monographs and contributions to magazines, which 
inight otherwise escape notice, and also a selection of 
those of the earlier works on the subject which still 
retain their value. In compiling summaries of this 
sort it is impossible to arrive at perfection ; and we 
are surprised under the head of ‘ Macedonia’ to find 
no mention of such important works as Von Hahn’s 
Reise von Belgrad nach Salonik and Reise durch die 
Gebiete des Drin und Wardar, and Barth’s Reise 
durch das Innere der Europdischen Tiirket. But 
omissious like this are rare, and the wonder is that 
they are so few. We cannot help remarking, in con- 
clusion, that the author makes much too light of Sir 
Kk. H. Bunbury’s History of Ancient Geography, when 
he speaks of it as a mere compilation from earlier 


works. ΤῸ us it seems the greatest contribution to 
the subject that has appeared in modern times. 

ds gdh 
Henri MKiepert. Manuel de Géographie 


Ancienne, traduit par ἔμττ ErNavur. 6 fres. 


This is a pleasantly written and printed translation 
of Kiepert’s smaller geography, of which an English 
version already exists. The only special feature of it 
is that the section referring to France has been taken 
from Kiepert’s larger work, and a few patriotic cor- 
rections made by M. Longnon. 


NOTES. 


Nores on Ap. Ruop. with reference to Liddell and 
Scott :—Ap. Ru. 1. 378, 379. 


ὕψι δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἔνθα καὶ ἔνθα μεταστρέψαντες ἐρετμὰ 
πήχυιον προὔχοντα περὶ σκαλμοῖσιν ἔδησαν. 


These lines have been made rather difficult by an 
interpretation of Et. Magn. adopted by L. and S. sud 
verb. πήχυιος, as follows: ‘II. as Subst. = τεοσπωτήρ 
Ap. Rh. i. 379, cf. E. M. 671, 8.’ Turning to E. M. 
we find πήχυιον προὔχοντα, ᾿Απολλώνιος. οἱ μὲν, 
μικρὸν ἱμαντίδιον τὸ συνέχον τὴν κώπην τρὺς τὸν σκαλ- 
μὸν ὅπερ ᾿Αττικοὶ πηχυαλέα καλοῦσι. οἱ δὲ, τὸ ὄπισθεν 
μέρος τῆς κώπης ὅπερ κατέχων ὃ ναύτης κωπηλατεῖ. 
Of whatever value the first explanation may be in 
itself it is pretty certain that πήχυιϊον has not the 
meaning of τροπωτήρ here, and I can only account 
for the statement by supposing that 1. 379 having 
been taken from the context, it became necessary to 
assign some new meaning to πήχυιον. It is however 
translated by Beck ‘lorum prominens scalmis alliga- 
runt,’ and also by Shaw, though his opinion is not of 
much weight. But in 392 we read σκαλμοῖς δ᾽ ἀμφὶς 


ἐρετμὰ κατήρτυον and this has led Matthiae to reject 
378, 379 as spurious. But there is really no diffi- 
culty in these lines as /V/ellauer observes ad. loe., and 
the second explanation of E. M. helps us to the 
meaning of μεταστρ. ép. in 378. The launch of Argo 
is being described. After she has been placed upon 
the rollers it is necessary of course to move her into 
the water. With this object the oars are placed on 
each side with their handles projecting a eubit’s length 
beyond the rowlock (uetacr. é. π. πρ-) and are there 
temporarily fastened to the thole-pins. In this way 
the Argonauts have each a cubit’s length of oar handle 
to push at and they stand in order on each side and 
push accordingly, as is described 380 foll. Then 
when Argo has reached the water, the oars are released 
from their peculiar position and affixed to the thole- 
pins in the usual manner. The second explanation 
given by E. M. then really points to the words μετα- 
στρέψαντες ἐρετμὰ and not to πήχυιον while the first 
explanation seems, as Merkel remarks, to be made 
for the occasion. πήχυιον occurs three times in Ap. 
Rh. in its usual meaning of πηχυαῖον viz. 111. 854, 


G2 
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1207 (where it answers to πυγούσιον of Od. x. 517) 
and iv. 1510. There is unfortunately a gap in the 
Schol. to Ap. Rh- here or perhaps L. and S. 
would not have taken E. M. as their guide. 

“ἀμήρυτος not to be drawn out 1.6. tedious γῆρας, 
Ap. Rh. ii. 221.’ This seems rather contradictory. 
In the line quoted au. goes with és τέλος and means 
‘not to be drawn to an end’ andso ‘ tedious,’ ἀτέλεσ- 
Tov καὶ διηνεκῶς ἐπιμένον, ἀπέραντον Schol. adding 
that the metaphor is ἀπὸ τῶν μηρυομένων ἐρίων. If 
the Homeric ἱστία μηρύεσθαι gives the proper 
meaning of the word uw. a different metaphor is sug- 
gested. 

“εὔκηλος, ov and Ap. Rh. 7, ov.’ A mistake 
through following Brunck’s reading in ii. 935 from 
an inferior MS., and in iii. 769, iv. 61, 1247, even 
Brunck has the word of twoterminations. L. and S. 
usually follow Brunck’s reading in citing Ap. Rh. 
though his text is now quite discredited. 

“ μαιμάω. .. 6. gen. χεῖρα μαιμῶσαν φόνου, eager 
for murder Soph. 47. . 50, so μαιμώωσαι ἐδητύος Ap. 
Rh.ii. 269.’ Inthe line of Ap. Rh. quoted μ. does take 
the gen. but it is elsewhere used by him absolutely 
asin Hom., but in Soph. φόνου evidently depends 
on ἐπέσχε as Prof. Jebb points out. 

“ὑποφήτωρ-- ὑποφήτης. ὑπ. ἀοιδῆς Μοῦσαι Ap. Rh. 1. 
22,’ rather ὑποφήτωρ is here the correlative of ὑποφήτης. 
The Muses are the ‘suggesters of the song to the poet, 
and so in iv. 1381 he calls himself ὑπακουὺς Πιερίδων. 
The poet is Μουσῶν ὑποφήτης and προφήτης. 

R. C. SEATON. 
x * 
# 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO STRABO's BIOGRAPHY, 


1. Writings. Jn all recognised books of reference 
two works are given to Strabo, viz. the Geography 
(Γεωγραφικά) in 17 books, which is still extant, and 
an Historical work (Ἱστορικὰ ὑπομνήματα) now lost. 

Now it will hardly seem credible if I state that 
Strabo himself distinctly mentions tro separate his- 
torical works of his own. Yet such however is the 
fact. The oversight of scholars can only be accounted 
for by supposing that, as the passage occurs in Bk. XI. 
515, readers do not as a rule advance so far in the 
work. It is as follows: εἰρηκότες δὲ πολλὰ περὶ τῶν 
Παρθικῶν νομίμων ἐν τῇ ἕκτῃ τῶν ἱστορικῶν ὑπομνημά- 
των βίβλῳ, δευτέρᾳ δὲ τῶν μετὰ Πολύβιον, παραλείψομεν 
ἐνταῦθα μὴ ταυτολογεῖν δόξωμεν κιτιλ. From this it 
is perfectly plain that the στορικὰ ὑπομνήματα, and 
the Ta μετὰ Πολύβιον are two distinct works. ΤῸ the 
first of these two works he evidently refers in Bk. II. 
70: καὶ ἡμῖν δὲ ὑπῆρξεν ἐπὶ πλέον κατιδεῖν ταῦτα 
ὑπομνηματιζομένοις τὰς ᾿Αλεξάνδρου πράξεις. Now the 
lisiory of Polybius extended down to 146 B.c, : there- 
fore Strabo’s continuation would not begin before 
that date. It is plain then that in this work there 
could have been no place for a description of the 
exploits of Alexander (336-323 b.c.), but, asthe word 
ὑπομνηματιζομένοις implies, they were comprised in 
his “frouvfuara. Suidas s.r. Πολύβιος (a reference 
which I owe to Sir E. H. Bunbury’s Ancient Geo- 
graphy says: Ἰστέον ὅτι διαδέχεται τὴν Πολυβίου 
ἱστορίαν Ποσειδώνιος ᾽Ολβιοπολίτης, σοφιστής ἔγραψε 
δὲ καὶ Στράβων ᾿Αμασιεὺς τὰ μετὰ Πολύβιον ἐν βιβ- 
λίοις μγ΄. 

Perahardy seems hardly justified in removing this 
passage from the text in his edition of Suidas (Halle 
1853). Certainly as far as Strabo is concerned it is 
in complete harmony with the passage quoted 
above, 

Plutarch ( Juecullus 28) refers to Strabo's Me- 
moirs and also in Sulla 26 to Strabo as an _histor- 
ian, but without quoting the name of any work. 


Josephus often refers to him, but without mention- 
ing the title of the work from which he quotes. 

2. Where did Strabo write his Geography ? Scholars 
long assumed that Strabo after visiting Rome (29 
A.p.) and making a long sojourn in Egypt returned 
home to his native city of Amasea in Pontus, and 
there wrote his Geography. This involved various 
difficulties. For instance, Strabo knows but little 
about the countries lying east of Pontus. In fact 
Herodotus writing 400 years earlier has better inform- 
ation respecting the Caspian. On the other hand he 
introduces various incidents relating to Italy which 
must have occurred very shortly before his death. 
He likewise makes use of the work of an anonymous 
writer whom he calls 6 χωρογράφος, and whose work 
lie seems to indicate by the term 7 xwpoypadla. As 
all distances quoted from this source are given in 
miles it is inferred that the writer was a Roman. 
Some had thought that the chorography referred to 
the great work of Agrippa, but as the latter died in 
12 ΒΟ. and as the work was not completed until after 
his death, it would have been impossible for Strabo 


to have seen it, assuming the supposed date of his 


sojourn at Rome to be correct. Now Mullenhoff 
(Ucher die Weltkarte und Kosmographie des Kaisers 
Augustus, p. 2) first suggested that Strabo wrote at 
Rome, but offered no proofs. Niese (Hermes 1878, 
p 36) sought to prove this hypothesis by three passages 
(11, 290, XIII, 590, XIII, 609). But the inference 
that Strabo was at Rome because he used the terms 
ἐνθάδε and δεῦρο in reference to that city is hardly 
tenable, as it is his habit to use these words in im- 
mediate reference to the place of which he is at that 
moment treating as in VJ. 257, 281. But we can 
find much more reliable evidence in the passage (V. 
236) where he describes the Tomb of Augustus: 
ἀξιολογώτατον δὲ τὸ Μαυσώλειον καλούμενον ἐπὶ Kpn- 
πῖδος ὑψηλῆς λευκολίθου πρὸς τῷ ποταμῷ χῶμα μέγα, 
ἄχρι κορυφῆς τοῖς ἀειθαλέσι τῶν δένδρων συνηρεφές" 
ἐπ᾿ ἄκρῳ μὲν οὖν εἰκών ἐστι χαλκῆ τοῦ Σεβαστοῦ 
Καίσαρος, ὑπὺ δὲ τῷ χώματι θῆκαί εἰσιν αὐτοῦ καὶ τῶν 
συγγενῶν καὶ οἰκείων, ὄπισθεν δὲ μέγα ἄλσος περιπάτους 
θαυμαστοὺς ἔχον" ἐν μεσῷ δὲ τῷ πεδίῳ ὁ τῆς Καύστρας 
αὐτοῦ περίβολος καὶ οὗτος λίθου λευκοῦ, κύκλῳ μὲν 
περικείμενον ἔχων σιδηροῦν περίφραγμα, ἐντὸς δ᾽ 
αἰγείροις κατάφυτος᾽ This has all the appearance of 
being the description of an eyewitness, the evergreens, 
the iron palings, the poplars would hardly have been 
put ia, if Strabo had been writing far away in Pontus. 
Augustus died 14 A.p. It seems then that Strabo 
was living at Rome after that date. 

In fact it is probable that he returned to Rome 
from Egypt. At all events there was no reason why 
he should return to Pontus; with the fall of Mithra- 
dates the fortunes of his family were broken. The 
reason why his information respecting the region of 
the Caspian is so scanty is now obvious, and there 
can be little doubt that ‘‘the chorography” is the 
famous work of Agrippa. 

As we find Strabo at Rome so shortly before the 
time when in the course of nature he must have died, 
it is not unreasonable to conjecture that he died 
there. 

ΔΑΝ RipGeway. 


* * 
* 


CaATULLUS, lxiv. 22-24. 


O nimis optato saeclorum tempore nati 

Heroes salvete deum genus! o bona matrum 
Progenies salvete iterumque iterumque bonarum : 
Vos ego saepe meo vos carmine compellabo. 


SS ee eee 
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The third line is given according to Munros re- 
storation. The turn of the last line is not a Latin 
one. I know of no instance of epanalepsis of this 
sort, where the epithet is in one clause (meo), the 
noun (carmine) in another. Two nouns are clearly 
demanded and long ago I suggested mero for mo. 
The correction seemed to me so obviously right as to 
need no demonstration, but as it has been neglected 
I wish to add some illustrations which I hope will 
recommend it to Mr. Ellis. 


Te multa prece, te prosequitur mero. 
Hor. Carm. iv. 5, 33. 
Ter tibi fit libo, ter dea casta mero—Tibull. iv. 6, 14. 
Sic noctem patera, sic ducam carmine. 
Prop. iv. 6, 85. 
Libatum fundens ad tua sacra merum. 
Prop. iii. 17, 38. 
Superis...tura merwmgque damus.—Ov. Lp. 21, 91. 
Festa dies Veneremque vocat, cantusque merumque : 
haee decet ad dominos munera ferre deos. 
Ov. Am. iii. 10, 47. 
Et ‘bene nos patriae, bene te pater optime Caesar,’ 
dicite, suffuso per sacra verba mero. 
Ov. Fast. ii. 637. 
Da mihi tura, puer,............... 
quodque pio fusum stridat in igne merun. 
Ov. Zrist. vy. 5, 11 (on his mistress’s birthday). 


A. PALMER. 


* * 
* 


CATULLUS, xvii. 12, 13.—The difficulty of this 
passage is well known. ὦ gives it as follows 


qui modo scurra 
Aut siquid ac retristius videbatur. 


May not the right reading be auwre tritius? This 
suggested itself to me on reading Longin. Act. Rhet. 
p- 137, Bake, τῆς δ᾽ εὐρυθμίας τὸ γνώρισμα δῆλον τῷ 
συνειθισμένῳ τὸ τῶν εὐρύθμων καὶ ἀποτετορνευμένων 
καὶ στρογγύλων ἀποδέχεσθαι λόγων, καὶ τετριμμένῳ τὰ 
ὦτα πρὸς τὴν σύνθεσιν τῶν τε σεμνῶν καὶ ἀρχαίων λόγ- 
wy ὧν κατέλεξα τοὺς εὑρετὰς καὶ πρώτους φήναντα5 τὰ 
παραδείγματα τῆς καλλιλογιάς. 

Cicero uses tritae awres of the trained ears of ἃ 
Plautine critic, Vitruvius (11. i. 6) ftritiores manus of 
hands acquiring by practice increased dexterity in 
building. Longinus’ τετριμμένος τὰ ὦτα exactly ex- 
presses aure tritior, ‘more practised of ear,’ 1.6. for 
detecting the true ring of genuine wit and distin- 
guishing it from anything inconsonant, as bad taste 
or rusticity. 

Roprnson ELiis. 


Prersius, Sat. III. 29. 
« Censoremve tuum vel quod trabeate salutas Τ᾽ 


Conington’s note on this line is as follows :— 


‘ Ve...vel is apparently an unexampled tautology. 
Many MSS. have ‘‘censoremque,” which does not 
help the sense, and is itself less likely. One has 


**censoremne,” which Casaubon wished to read, ex- 
plaining it ‘‘ vel eone tibi places quod.” Heinr. 


conj. ‘‘censorem fatuum,” which he thinks may 
stand for Claudius.’ 
I would suggest ‘censorem veiulum.’ ‘Do you 


pride yourself on passing in review in your purple 
knight’s cloak before some wizened censor Τ᾽ 
H. B. STANWELL. 

[Is it not possible to take ve and vel as expressing 
two distinct alternatives, ‘or because you havea kins- 
man who is a censor, or because you are yourself a 
knight :’ in full, censoremve quod twwm salutas, vel 
quod trabeate censorem salutas?—J. B. M.] 


* * 
* 


JUVENAL, Sat. XI. 106. 
The words 


ac nudam effigiem clipeo venientis et hasta 
pendentisque dei 


do not seem capable of a satisfactory interpretation. 
To join clipeo with venientis, and to render ‘coming 
with shield,’ seems to strain the powers of the ablative 
ease to the utmost. The comment of Servius on 
Georg. iv. 484, Ixionii vento rota constitit orbis, to 
the effect that vento is equivalent to cum vento, is 
not generally accepted: and if we should adopt it, 
it may be doubted whether the ‘accompanying abla- 
tive’ there bears any very close analogy to the 
ablative quoted from Juvenal. 

Nor is the passage given as parallel, venit et agresti 
capitis Silvanus honore, an exact parallel at all: for 
honore (combined with agresti) is a qualifying or de- 
criptive ablative, taken closely with Silvanus, as the 
rhythm of the verse shows, and not in connection 
with venit. But in the line from Juvenal, the rhythm 
determines that clipeo and hasta go closely with the 
participle. And this should disprove the possibility 
of taking nudam with clipeo et hasta; although we 
are reminded that Ovid (asti iii. ad. init.) represents 
the War God as wnarmed when he visited Rea 
Silvia. 

Now the Cod. Pithoeanus and the Scholl. concur in 
the reading venientis ; but inferior MSS. give fulgentis. 
If the line be set up in uncials 


CLIPEOVENIENTISETHASTA 


it is easy to see that the three letters underlined may 
well represent the conjunction QVE, the final O of 
clipeo having fallen out from its similiarity to the 
uncial Q. This emendation would leave elipeogue ni- 
entis et hasta; and that ni-entis represents nitentis 
may be inferred from the reading of the later MSS. 
fulgentis, which probably came -in from the margin, 
where it was placed as a reminder that nitentis was to 
be referred to niteo and not to nitor. 
The line, as corrected, will then run 


ac nudam effigiem clipeoque nitentis et hasta 
pendentisque dei ; 


and all difficulties of interpretation will disappear. 


W. W. MERRY. 
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CLASSICAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 


(Translated from the German original.) 


Letrer I. 


Sin,—You ask me for a paper for your Review 
dealing with Classical Studies in Germany, as you 
have had one dealing with Classical Education 
in France, and you refer meto the Article by my 
French Colleague in the July number of the Classical 
Review as to the lines which my paper should follow. 
I will endeavour to imitate his clear and thorough 
exposition, and will answer the same questions as he 
has done, though not perhaps in the same order: for 
the order depends partly on the nature of the subject- 
matter, and this differs in each case. A writer dealing 
with education in France has this advantage that, 
apart from the different nature of different schools, 
the whole Republic is thoroughly centralised : while 
in Germany one has to consider not only the different 
kinds of schools, but also the different plans of 
instruction in the separate States. Ido not indeed 
complain of this want of unity, except as a difficulty 
in the way of one writing on the state of education ; 
on the contrary I see in it a great advantage to our 
country and people. Itis no loss to have various 
modes of operation within the same system of national 
education ; it is indeed a gain, especially when the 
different races have found that which suits them best 
in these different forms of the common national ideal 
of education, and have shaped it to suit their own 
character. Besides, too much must not be made of 
this variety : since the establishment of the German 
Empire in 1870 we have not indeed attained complete 
anifrialty: but we have to some extent agreed as to 
the leading principles. At a meeting of delegates 
of the governing bodies of all higher schools in the 
German isuiihee eld at Dresden in 1872, the principle 
was established that the leaving certificates ( Abitwrien- 
ten-Zeugnisse) of all German schools should be made 
of equal value, provided that the schools conformed 
tocertain external conditions. To carry this principle 
into practice a Commission was 2 a ρον of delegates 
from the different states—Retchsschulkommission— 
with no power to exercise direct interference with 
the educational authorities in the different states, but, 
on the other hand, with power to name the schools 
which are authorised to grant certificates for } Abit- 
urienten and 3 Binjihrig-Freiwillige. The Commis- 
sion thus gained acertain right of watching over 
education; and in like manner the schools which 
grant these certificates are led to reform and develop 
themselves more uniformly than before. With re- 
gard to the differences which continue to exist in 
spite of an ever-increasing uniformity, I shall only 
be able to notice points which are of real importance. 

With regard to the instruction in the Gymnasium, 
it makes no difference, sofar as the study of the 
classical languages is concerned, whether it is a 
State-gymnasium, or a Commune-gymnasium, a 
secular or an ecclesiastical institution. That de- 
pends on the plan on which the school was founded : 
it is also a question of finance, and in part 
a personal question: but the instruction and the 
arrangement of the school is the same in all cases. 
The peculiarities of different schools depending on 
the Head-Master’s personality have almost entirely 

t Abiturienten are those pupils of the highest class, who 
through an examination are qualified fer the University. 

2 Kinjahrig-Freiwillige are those who through the certificate 


of some higher school have obtained the right of doing military 
service for one year instead of three. 


disappeared: we have official schemes of instruc- 
tion, and regulations for Abiturienten, which exert 
their influence on all the schools of one particular 
State and leave scarcely any noticeable peculiarities, 
The spirit of each school is, however, in reali 
that of its Head-Master, or (especially in Sout 
Germany) that of the whole staff of teachers. But 
we have various kinds of schools with various 
aims and plans of instruction: of these only two 
demand our attention, the Gymnasium and the Leal- 
gumnasium, at both of which classical studies are 
pursued, though to a different extent. But there is 
a further difference: beside the complete Gymnasia 
and Leal-aymnasia, with nine, in Wiirtemberg ten, 
classes, stand the Progymnasia and Real-progymnasia, 
with seven or six classes, which therefore do not 
provide instruction for the two or three last years at 
school: again, below these, and apart from them, 
are the so-called Latin schools, principally in Wiir- 
temberg, which only extend to the Tertia, and 
therefore have not the four or five highest classes : 
the study of the ancient languages is here also essen- 
tially the same as in the lower classes of a complete 
Gymnasium. The fact is that these incomplete schools 
make all sorts of concessions to the local exigencies 
of small towns ; consequently their achievements fall 
considerably behind those of the complete schools in 
many respects, but, onthe other hand, they raise the 
general level of culture among the people of such little 
towns in a satisfactory way. 

A boy generally enters the Gymnasium when he 
has completed his ninth year—in Wiirtemberg, 
with its ten-year course, a year earlier—so that under 
ordinary circumstances the boy leaves school at eigh- 
teen to go to the University. But this, the normal, 
course is gradually becoming exceptional, and the 
average age for leaving school is in most states 
considerably higher. The condition of adinission into 
the lowest class is the possession of the power of 
reading and writing and of making correct caleula- 
tions with any numbers up to 1,000. Where this 
knowledge is acquired is not of consequence to the 
Gymnasium : in small towns it is without exception 
attained in the common schools, in large towns either 
with private teachers or in elementary schools con- 
structed for the purpose or in preparatory schools 
connected with the Gymnasia ; this connexion how- 
ever is no advantage. The number of pupils in 
each class of the Gymnasium differs with time and 
place: it ought not to exceed 40 or, at most, 50 in 
the lowest classes, 30 in the highest. The number of 
schoo] hours in the week is also not the same in the 
different States: it varies between 28 and 35 in the 
various classes. The chief subjects in strictly human- 
istic Gymnasia—as distinguished from eal-gym- 
nasia—are German, Latin, Greek, and Mathematics: 
subjects of secondary importance are ive ΝΒ 
Geography, Natural Science, French, Religion, - 
English and 


ing, and Gymnastics. ebrew are 


optional. In some South German schools Philosophy 
( taaie and Psychology) is among the potas fa! ἣν 
subjects. The system of having different teachers for 


different subjects was formerly carried tou far: now, 
however, we are trying to give each master, at all 
events in the lower classes, as many lessons and 
subjects as possible in his own class. But of the 
Hcg of the two systems I had better speak 
ater. . 
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We have here only to do with the teaching of the 
two ancient languages. I shall speak first of Latin 
in the Gymnasiwm, adding a few words on the study 
of this subject in the Zeal-Gymnasium. Greek I 
shall treat in my next letter. Latin is begun as soon 
as the pnpil enters the lowest class (Sexta): the 
number of hours given to it in this class in each 
week is in Bavaria and Alsace-Lorraine 7, in Wiirtem- 
berg 12, in Prussia 9. The total number of hours in 
the week devoted to Latin by the Gymnasium 
amounts, if the hours given to the subject in all the 
classes be added together, to 71 in Alsace-Lorraine 
(the lowest), 102 in Wiirtemberg (the highest), 77 in 
Prussia. 

The aim of the teacher of Latin is stated in the 
Prussian Educational Scheme of March 31, 1882, as 
follows: ‘‘[To secure] a sound knowledge of Latin 
Accidence and Syntax. That the pupil should gain 
a vocabulary sufficient for the understanding of the 
writings of the classical period (excepting those which 
deal with technical matters), a vocabulary which he 
will retain for his later special studies and which will 
form a foundation for the understanding of the modern 
languages derived from Latin.—The reading of a 
selection of the most important works of classical 
literature which are suited to the pupil’s powers; a 
grammatically accurate understanding of these works is 
to be demanded: the pupil is to advance to a grasp 
and appreciation of the subject-matter and the style. 
The writing of Latin, within the range of thought 
covered by the reading, without serious incorrectness 
and with some ease is also required.” 

Let us begin with the teaching of grammar. The 
accidence is, speaking generally, completed in the 
first two schoo] years. The regular accidence falls to 
the Sexta, the irregular to the Quinta, so far as they 
can in practice be kept distinct. In the Quarta the 
work of the two lower classes is repeated and the 
Syntax begun, the chief rules being given in an 
elementary form. The lower and upper Tertia have 
to go over the same ground with more thoroughness 
and depth, the former perfecting the treatment of 
the Cases, the latter that of the Moods and Tenses 
in principal and subordinate sentences. But the 
knowledge gained in these classes is not so sure as 
to make it unnecessary to repeat the work in the 
Secunda and Prima ina more thorough and intelligent 
form, an opportunity thus occurring for pointing out 
the underlying historical connexion of the facts. 
Style is seldom taught in special lessons: opportu- 
nities enough for the treatment of the subject occur in 
connexion with grammar, reading, and written exer- 
cises. I havespoken of the teaching of grammar first, 
and by itself, for various reasons: first, it forms in 
the lower classes an important and almost independent 
subject: then, the idea is more and more gaining 
ground that Latin is to be always ‘der grammatische 
Knecht :’ grammatical discipline in itself belongs to 
the teaching of Latin. German grammar is put in the 
background and is searcely taught at all now in 
many schools, but the instruction in it is put into 
the Latin lessons, except that part of the subject 
which is direetly connected with German reading. 
But, lastly, my chief reason for treating grammar 
separately : the higher one gets in the school, the 
less is the Latin reading to be mis-used as a gramma- 
tical exercise, or regarded as a collection of syntax- 
examples: rather it is to be pursued for its own sake 
and for the interest of the subject. It follows that 
grammatical instruction can only be regarded as rela- 
tively independent of reading through all the classes. 
There is no Grammar which is used in all German 
schools: that of Fr. Ellendt, revised by M. Seyfiert, 
is the most common. It cannot be denied that it is 


to some extent too lengthy: it will for this reason 
give way before long to a simpler and shorter book, 
which in its turn will accompany the pupil through 
all the classes. 

From the grammatical part of the teaching I 
proceed to the translations and written exercises. 
Exercises in translation, both written and viva voce, 
from German into Latin and from Latin into German, 
generally go with grammatical instruction through 
the first two school years. In these classes and 
generally in those above them as far as the Tertia the 
pupils have printed translation books before them. 
Ostermann’s are, as far as J know, the commonest. 
Latin and German pieces are given in nearly equal 
proportion. The necessary words are at the same 
time learnt by heart, being either printed beside each 
passage, or, as by Ostermann, in a separate book 
arranged with reference to the grammar. These 
vocabularies are, with justice, much blamed, because 
they give many words which the pupil does not meet 
in his later reading. Statistics of the words which 
occur in school-reading are urgently needed: they 
would also be helpful in rendering the school-gram- 
mar simpler. With reference to the translation 
passages there is a question which has been much 
debated of late, whether it is well to retain the 
hitherto common method of having sentences placed 
side by side without any internal connexion, or 
whether it would not be better to have connected 
passages of some interest avd value, and especially 
selections from history. The latter plan seems at 
first sight to-have the advantage ; yet its claims rest 
in part ona misunderstanding of the aim of the 
teaching of Latin and on a failure to understand 
the gradual development of the youthful mind. 
The language is at first the one and only aim, and 
therefore it is a mistake to place beside it as an aim 
the increase of historical knowledge. Again, to the 
young beginner the language itself is, in fact, 
interesting enough: the strange word, the strange 
form awake and arrest his attention; and moreover 
the attempt to translate is still so difficult for him to 
make, that he has little attention left for the subject- 
matter ; or else his interest in the subject-matter 
draws off his attention from the form of expression. 
But this proposal is founded on an idea concerning 
the instruction of the beginner in Latin, which is 
still more opposed to the method at present in use. 
It is said that the analytical-inductive method should 
be used in place of the synthetic ; that, accordingly, 
the Latin sentence, the passage for translation should 
be taken as the medium and starting-point of gram- 
matical instruction. This plan can boast great 
success in the teaching of French, especially in 
Baden. It is, to my mind, the only right method of 
teaching modern languages. But then the only 
object is to be able to understand the foreign 
language as soon as possible : in the case of Latin, 
on the other hand, the aim is to gain a sound and 
thorough grammatical discipline, for which the one- 
sided and exelusive application of the analytical 
method is neither advantageous nor sufficient. Accord- 
ingly the proposals of H. Perthes which point 
in this direction have been rejected by most German 
school-masters. Nevertheless this movement has been 
of great use to the cause of Latin instruction : a closer 
connexion between reading and grammar ; a recog- 
nition of the analytical method of procedure, and of 
the necessity of its application in details, even when 
the former method is in general retained; the 
attaching of less importance to mechanical drill in 
grammar and unintelligent learning of vocabularies ; 
the paying of greater attention to these questions of 
method and the recognition of the importance of 
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psychological observations to the science of teaching ; 
these were the happy results of a discussion which is 
not yet quite at an end. Ἔ 
But let ἃ return to our subject, translation exer- 
cises. With the viva voce we must take the written 
exercises. The same method is almost universally 
adopted in the lower classes : besides the exercises done 
from printed books, generally given as home-work, 
we have what are called Hztemporalia. The teacher 
dictates a German sentence and the pupil has to write 
down the Latin for it at once. Two different aims 
are assigned for this practice : that of making the boys 
quick, and that of giving the teacher an opportunity 
of judging exactly of their attainments. Both these 
ends are reached, especially the first : but the most 
important aim is practice : to render this effectual these 
Exlemporalia must be carefully suited to the course 
of instruction and diligently prepared. To under- 
stand this fully we must anticipate and ask what ought 
to be the ultimate result of the written exercises. The 
Prussian Scheme of Education says quite rightly that 
they are ‘fin the lower and middle classes an indis- 
pensable means for the thorough mastery of the 
grammar and vocabulary.” But in the higher classes 
we require more, and here two systems stand opposed 
which influence the whole course of instruction from 
the very beginning in different ways : we have the 
Latin essay in Prussia and North Germany, Latin 
composition (7. δ. translation of passages from modern 
writers, for instance, Mommsen) in Wiirtemberg. It 
is true that both systems require careful thinking 
from the pupils. But experience shows that the 
Latin essays consist in general of mere phrases put 
together, mosaic-fashion : the matter counts for 
nothing, the expression for everything. Cleverly to 
avoid the difficulties of subject-matter and even of 
expression, to collect, from the memory or even from 
note-books kept for the purpose, well-sounding phrases, 
to put them together with some skill and ease, and 
—which is the best point in the practice, but also 
the one least often reached—to give the whole 
a sort of Latin colouring and free it from gross 
Germanisms, that is the whole task. But the writing 
aud speaking of Latin—for the two go closely together 
—are no longer attainable in our time, because they 
are no longer worth attaining. The Wiirtemberg 
system, on the other hand, has the advantage of 
demanding greater exertion: the spirit of the lap- 
guage must be struggled with ; it cannot in this case 
be avoided. Yet this practice, too, is in many 1e- 
spects a waste of time and strength; even in the 
upper classes weight is laid only on the form of ex- 
pression ; at an age when the mind desires above all 
things some solid food to quicken it, something 
which can really satisfy it, the forma! expression is 
treated as an end in itself. Besides, the demands 
made by these pieces of composition often exceed the 
powers of boys of poor or moderate gifts. In oppo- 
sition to both these systems, Baden contents itself 
with Lxtemporalia even in the higher classes, con- 
sidering them even there merely as helps to the attain- 
ment of a fairly complete knowledge of grammar 
without much effort. The closest connexion between 
these exercises and the reading done is required. 
Thus these written exercises, which in the lower 
classes are merely aids to the learning of grammar, 
become in the upper, together with grammar, aids to- 
wards reading ; they relieve the reading of the labour 
of grammatical study, and make it easier and more 
effectual. It is, however, of the utmost importance 


that the teacher should himself prepare the exercises _ 


each time. The use of printed exercise-books must 
be given up, and in their place exercises prepared by 
the teacher in connexion with the books read must 


be set. Thus the system adopted in Baden, in my 
opinion the most rational, makes the smallest re- 
quirements of the boys in the way of Latin style, but 
demands of the teacher great skill in adapting the 
exercises to the books read and in applying the teach- 
ing to modern as well as to ancient subjects. The 
practice of talking Latin, common in the States in 
which Latin essays are required, and not altogether 
discarded in Baden, has a certain value, when only 
what has just been read is reproduced ; it is a good 
exercise, but it will certainly disappear from our 
schools as the fact, that talking Latin belongs to an 
age that is passed, becomes more recognised. 

And now of the reading itself, which begins in the 
Quarta. Here again we are met at the outset by a 
disputed question, which implies a difference in the 
system of teaching. It is asked whether it is better 
to begin with a book of selections or with a Latin 
author. Those who prefer the first often use Lhomond 
de viris illustribus urbis Romae, of which my French 
colleague has already spoken ; in other schools selec- 
tions from Livy, or the translations from Herodotus 
by Weller, are used. But on the whole, as far as my 
knowledge goes, Cornelius Nepos is most commonly 
used in the Quarta. The dubious character of his 
Latin, his slight gifts as a historian, the moral objec- 
tion to some of his lives, are urged against him. But 
in the hands of an able teacher these faults of the 
collection, which is the book for boys, lose their 
harmful effect, especially if the lives are rightly 
chosen ; for it is not possible to master them all in 
this class, where boys begin their Latin reading. 
The preparation is done in school. From the Quarta 
to the Prima in the gymnasium the boy has to do 
preparation at home for the Latin and Greek lessons. 
This arrangement has lately been attacked by Fr. 
Paulsen in his Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts 
(1885), but, in my opinion, without justification. A 
good teacher will not make the home-work difficult 
by setting new work, but will require above all things 
the passages already translated to be read again, and 
will exact an easy and elegant German translation. 
In this way Latin and German teaching are com- 
bined. Indeed, in German schools all subjects in the 
end lead up to German. In some schools, though 
not in all, Phaedrus is read, together with Nepos, in 
the Quarta, rather as a foretaste of the poets, than as 
a real introduction to them. 

In the Tertia the author throughout the two years 
is Caesar, the Bellum Gallicum being almost exclu- 
sively read. The authorities are certainly right in 
energetically protesting against a one-sided attention 
to the language of the Latin books read, especially at 
a stage at which there is generally danger that this 
may happen. They recommend that the subject- 
matter of the books should be treated as a whole, and 
used as material for German essays. There are man 
who urge objection to the use of Caesar as a school- 
book, but certainly in our military age the soldier- 
historian is suitable reading for future Hinjahrig- 
Freiwillige and officers of Reserve. The poet taken 
with Caesar is Ovid (the Metamorphoses), a thorough 
grounding in metrical knowledge being acquired 
while he is read. The boys learn to understand the 
hexameter and to read it, and gain their first know- 
ledge of the language and diction of poetry, so faras 
it differs from prose. It was formerly the custom to 
write Latin verses, but this has now been given up 
altogether : occasionally hexameters which have been 
broken up are put together again, in order to secure 
a clear insight into the metre. It cannot be denied 
that something has been lost ae fe the discarding 
of verse-making ; the scanty knowledge of prosody 
possessed by the rising generation of teachers some- 
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times causes very undesirable mistakes in teaching. 
But it is not well that the necessary knowledge 
should be gained by the compulsory production of 
verses invita Minerva: the pronunciation of Latin 
should receive the fullest attention and the quanti- 
ties should be accurately observed : and indeed great 
weight has been laid upon this point of late even in 
elementary teaching. We have not, however, made 
up our minds fully to adopt and maintain the his- 
torically correct pronunciation of Latin: C for 
instance is not pronounced as K. There is a not 
unreasonable fear that the fathers would raise a 
storm against the ‘Stockphilologen.’ Nor would 
this be a sign of a foolish and prejudiced opposition 
on the side of that which has long been established 
against that which is acknowledged to be better and 
more correct, but rather of the interest taken by the 
fathers in their sons’ education. To take away this 
bond of sympathy by introducing a strange pronun- 
ciation would not be wise: it is a case in which a 
adual reform is to be preferred, and is preferred by 
thoughtful schoolmasters, to a sudden revolution. 

The chief author in the Secunda is Livy, Books 
xxi-xxiv being the greatest favourites. Books i and 
ii are also often read. Sallust is taken in the same 
class, the Catilina being read almost always in 
connexion with Cicero’s speeches in Catilinain. 
The Jugurtha, on the other hand, is much less often 
read, which is in truth a great pity. Cicero’s speeches 
are taken at the same time as these two historical 
writers or before them, the latter being especially 
the case in the States in which the Latin essay is 
written. In the Secunda the speeches most often 
read are the De imperio Cn. Pompei on accovnt of 
its lucid arrangement, the Pro Archia for the richness 
of the language, and, as I mentioned above, the 
Orationes in Catilinain (generally only the second or 
third) : further, the Pro Milone, Pro Roscio Amerino 
and Pro Sulla, the subject-matter of which arouses 
interest. Sometimes the De Sezectute or the De 
Amicitia is read. The poet in the Secunda is Vergil 
who is read alongside of Homer: books i, ii, iv and 
_ parts of vi are especially read. The Helogues are 
rarely read, still more rarely episodes from the 
Georgics. 

Cicero and Tacitus are the prose authors of the 
Prima. The Germania of the latter, often only the 
first half, is nearly always read, and very often the 
first two books of the Annals. The Agricola and 
parts of the Histories are often mentioned in the 
School Programmes, but very few teachers follow the 
advice of the theorists that the Dialogue should be 
used as a school-book. Speeches of Cicero are read 
also in the Prima, the last two of the Verrines being 
particular favourites, especially the fourth, because it 
gives a good opportunity for introducing a general view 
of the chief epochs of the history of art, a subject which 
is at present struggling for admission into the school- 
course. But it seems better that it should be in- 
troduced as opportunities occur, in connexion with 
other subjects, as German reading (Lessing’s Laocoon, 
e. g.) and history (the age of Pericles). Besides the 
Verrines, the Pro Sestio and some of the Philippics 
are often read in the Prima. The Zefters are seldom 
read, as the matter requires too much explanation : 
but some teachers do not like to leave them out 
altogether. Opinion is divided between the philo- 
sophical and rhetorical writings ; the Alsace-Lorraine 
Scheme of Education of June 20, 1883, prefers the 
former and excludes the latter : wrongly, as it seems to 
me. Rhetoric is Cicero’s own subject: in that field 
he is master; while in philosophy he is only a 
dilettante, who cannot even plagiarise without 
making mistakes, Yet one finds the Tusculans and 


De Oficiis much more often read than the far more 
valuable De Oratore, which interests boys, if the 
whole is not read. The only poet in the Prima is 
Horace, nearly all the Odes being read, though of 
course a good teacher does not take them in Horace’s 
order, but arranges them according to their contents. 
This is the first introduction to lyric metres. Sophocles 
is taken at the same time as Horace. The Prussian 
Scheme protests against the excessive learning by 
heart of the Odes of Horace and other Latin poetry 
and prose: ‘the greatest care must be taken in the 
selection of the passages.” When the teacher knows 
how to inspire his class with a love of Horace, they 
will learn the finest Odes of their own accord. Of 
the Satires those which contain nothing offensive 
are read, together with some of the Zpistles. The 
Ars Poctica is very popular because of its constant 
applicability to Greek and German reading. 

The question has often been raised, whether other 
Latin poets should not be included in the school 
course of reading. A negative answer is generally 
given, though nearly always on merely practical 
grounds, such as the want of time. But the constant 
appearance of Anthologies from the Roman poets— 
of quite recent years I mention those of Schulze, H. 
Bender, etc.,—shows that an effort is being made to 
widen the circle of reading, and indeed that its 
boundaries are often passed. But no one, as far as I 
know, has cared to avail himself of the permission 
given inthe Alsace-Lorraine Scheme, to read selected 
works of the Roman Comic poets as cursory reading 
in the upper classes: and this is well, for 
neither Terence nor Plautus is wholesome and fitting 
fare for school-boys. The mention of ‘cursory’ reading 
suggests another disputed point of paedagogics, that 
of the distinction between cursory and careful 
(statarisch) reading. Rapidity in reading is being 
mere and more aimed at, where the subject admits 
of it, in order to. introduce the pupils to a wider 
range of literature and enable them to view the 
greater masterpieces as wholes. Of course the 
teacher must be on his guard against superficiality 
of treatment. 

I must here mention a point of some importance, 
the editions of the classics in use. The commonest, 
because the cheapest, are Teubner’s Texts. Atmany 
schools the use of annotated books is allowed, ancl 
especially the editions with German notes which 
Teubner and Weidmann are publishing ; but many 
other firms have lately entered the lists with suc- 
cess, 6. g. Perthes at Gotha, Schoeningk at Pader- 
born, and others. Complaints are often made against 
the use of these commentaries in class, and it seems 
to me that they are justified. Firstly it gives the 
rich boy an advantage over the poor before the eyes 
of the whole class: then, from the teacher's point 
of view, it is open to this objection, that the idler 
boys rely on the notes which they do not read till they 
come to the class, and therefore do not listen to what 
the teacher is saying. On the other hand the use of 
such commentaries in preparation of lessons at home 
will be encouraged and recommended by reasonable 
teachers. It js to be regretted that the book-market is 
overstocked with numberless very cheap and generally 
very bad translations of Greek and Latin authors. A 
prohibition of their use at home does no good as it 
cannot be enforced, soit is better to acknowledge the 
existence of the evil and to try to combat it. Perhaps 
the best plan would be to recommend the pupils to 
use good translations and so to drive out the bad ones : 
at the same time the teacher must point out how 
translations should be used, and prevent by a strict 
watchfulness the mechanical and wrong use, as far 
as he can. In connexion with home-work I might 
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speak of private reading, but I had better postpone 
it till I have treated Greek ; and besides, this letter 
is already long enough for you and your readers, 
Now a word as to Latin in the Lcal-gymnasia. 
These institutions generally teach Latin but not 
Greek. There is however, a great difference between 
those in Wiirtemberg and those in the rest of Germany. 
(In Alsace-Lorraine the Real-gymnasia were entirely 
abolished in 1883 for no perceptible reason ; their 
restoration is merely a question of time.) The Real- 
gymnasium in Wiirtemberg is a direct development 
from the humanistic Gymnasiwm. There was an 
arrangement in the latter, by which certain pupils 
might be excused Greek and take English instead. 
Gradually the number of these ‘‘Barbarians,” as they 
were called, grew large in the bigger towns, and they 
were formed into separate divisions, there being at 
last a division corresponding to each class. The 
obvious result was that these divisions were sepa- 
rated from the humanistic Gymnasivwin and made 
into independent schools with a programme of their 
own of “realistic” studies. This was the origin of 
the Stuttgart Real-gymnasium. Greek is not taught 
there, but Latin receives ninety-one hours a week, 
which is by fourteen a larger number of hours thin 
is given to the subject in the Prussian humanistic 
Gymnasia, though it is eleven hours less than is given 
in those institutions in Wiirtemberg. Consequently 
there is little difference in the teaching of Latin: 
indeed Horace and Tacitus are read as carefully as in 
the Gymnasia : but the requirements in the way of 


composition are much smaller. In the rest of Germany 
it is different : the Real-gymnasia there originated in 
the old non-Latin Real-Schulen. Gradually it became 
customary to make a knowledge of Latin a qualifi- 
cation for the Government Service, and the Real- 
Schulen were forced to put Latin into their pro- 
gramme: the larger schools at any rate agreed to 
this arrangement, and the Education Scheme of 1859 
appoints that in these schools fourty-four weekly 
hours of Latin be obligatory. But this number of 
hours proving too small to live, too large to die, the 
Scheme of 1882 raised the number to fifty-four. The 
aim of this teaching in the Real-gymnasia is stated as 
follows: ‘‘Sound knowledge of the accidence and 
chief rules of Syntax and acquaintance with the more 
important rules of metre : the attainment of a vocab- 
ulary sufficient for the school course of reading. The 
reading of a selection of the works of classical 
literature, suited to the standard of each class.” The 
authors named are Caesar, Sallust, Livy and Cicero 
(the casier speeches), and a selection from Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, Vergii’s Aeneid and the lyric poets. 
Whether it is possible to attain these ends with the 
higher number of hours, it is impossible to say with 
certainty as the regulation has only been in force five 
years. I shall come back to these institutions when 
I speak of the general aim and object of classical 
education. 


Dr. THEOBALD ZIEGLER, 
Professor at the University of Strassburg. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Brirish Museum. — During the year 1887 the 
Department of Coins and Medals in the British 
Museum has acquired 176 Greek and 30 Roman 
coins. Of these 11 are in gold, 83 in silver, 86 in 
bronze, and 26 in billon. An account of the most 
important acquisitions in the Greek class will be pub- 
blishedgey Mr. Warwick Wroth in Part I. of the 
Numismatic Chronicle for 1888. 

Finp oF Roman Coins AT SpRINGHEAD, — A 
hoard consisting of 114 coins, extending from Gor- 
dian 111. to Tetrieus II., has recently been dis- 
covered at Springhead, near Gravesend. The coins, 
which are now the property of Mr. G. M. Arnold, of 
Milton Hall, near Gravesend, are chiefly of billon, 
and many of them are in good preservation. Mr, C. 
Roach Smith, who has just given a detailed notice of 
the hoard in the Numismatic Chronicle (1887, p. 
312 /.), points out that, like many other hoards, it 
was probably buried at the time when Tetricus was 
gathering his troops in Britain before passing over to 
Gaul to oppose the Emperor Aurelian. 

Sate or Se.ror Greek Corns (Sotheby's, 27 
June-1 July, 1887).—The editors of the Numismatic 
Chronicle (1887, p. 347) call special attention to this 
extraordinary sale, at which a large number of for- 
geries of rare and unique coins were catalogued and 
offered for purchase without any direct indication that 
they were false. It is not suggested that the owner 
sold the specimens knowing them to be false, but it is 
obvious that, though he describes himself as a ‘zealous 
and hereditary amateur,’ he has been grievously 
imposed upon during many years. Many of the for- 
ceries had been manafactured from rare originals in 
the British Museum. It is therefore highly desirable 
that electrotypes or other copies of the Museum 
reriora should in fature be supplied to the public 
with the greatest caution. 


Aruens. —Between the east end of the Parthenon 
and the Acropolis Museum a site is being excavated 
which has yielded fragments of statues in porous 
stone of great interest. According to the Daily 
News of Feb. 20, a large head of a male statue was 
discovered on the 18th which exhibits traces of bril- _ 
liant colouring ; it ‘is believed to be the head of a 
Triton and to belong to a serpent-like body ending 
in the tail of a fish discovered a few days ago.’ The 
impression is that these latest discoveries are earlier 
than the pre-Persian statues found last year, and are 
in fact the earliest examples of Athenian sculpture 
yet known. C. S. 


Cuester.—In the Atheneum of Feb. 11 an illus- 
tration is given of a curious stone relief with two 
figures, found at Chester. It appears to be Roman, 
but the subject is not distinct. Uris 


Cyprrus.—In the Academy, Feb. 11, Mr. Sayee 
writes of this island that, from an _ excavator’s 
point of view, it is disappointing. He thinks the ~ 
most promising site for tomb-excavations is Paraskevi, 
near Nikosia ; a Babylonian cylinder with two lines 
of cuneiform character was recently found in a tomb 
there. ‘The pottery of Paraskevi is for the most 
part prae-Phoenician, some of it being incised, and 
the lines filled with white ; some of 1t again being 
ornamented with reliefs, which frequently assume the 
figure of a snake. In one instance I observed the 
figures of deer delineated in precisely the same way 
a3 on cylinders of the ‘‘ Kypriote” class.’ 

He further mentions excavations undertaken at 
Kurion by the Vicomte de Castillon, the French 
Consul at Larnaka, on behalf of the Louvre, in order 
to test General Cesnola’s account of his diseovery of 
a temple treasure there. Among the objects found 
by him is a beautiful Hellenic vase of the best epoch, 
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with the words Μεγακλῆς καλός scratched (sic /) upon 
it. Within it was placed a second vase, and in this 
abronze helmet. Many articles of gold were found at 
the same time, as well as specimens of Phoenician 
glass. Among the jewellery is a gold ring, the 
chaton of which has been engraved by Phoenician 
artists with the representation of a ship. The bow 
and stern of the ship terminate in the head of Anubis, 
and upon the deck are figures in a semi-Egyptian 
style, one of them being that of a seated deity. 

M. Pottier informs me that no details of M. de 
Castillon’s find have yet reached the Louvre. 

My. E. Gardner is digging on the site of a Phoenician 
fortress at Liondari, near Nikosia. 

The excavations of the Hellenic Society in Cyprus 
have resulted in some interesting discoveries on the 
site of the Temple of Aphrodite at Paphos. Several 
important inscriptions have been found. ΟΣ Ὁ: 


Eeyrer.—In the Academy, Feb. 18, Mr. Sayce 
writes of a twelve days’ journey recently performed 
by him overland from Jerusalem to Kantara. 

He thinks that Lachish is not to be identified with 
the site known as ’Umm Lakis, but that on the 
other hand Khan Yunes probably = Ienysos, where 
the buildings contain fragments of Roman marble 
and columns. Near the Egyptian frontier (ancient 
Raphia) is a mound strewn with pottery, marking 
the site of the ancient town, and four Roman columns, 
besides a Corinthian capital of white marble. At 
El ’Arish (ancient Rhinokoloura) are Ptolemaic re- 
mains, and six chambers of the house of some Roman 
functionary, who was a Christian, have just been 
found. 

At Qes, on the sea-coast, is a hill with ruins, 
which Mr. Sayce identifies as the temple of Phoenician 
Zeus upon Mount Kasios. Pelusium promises well 
for excavation ; the Roman pottery and glass with 
which the large mounds are covered have not been 
disturbed for centuries. About 200 cuneiform tab- 
lets have been recently sold in Cairo, which are said 
to come from Tell-el-Amarna. 

The inscription from Cairo noted in the Proceedings 
of the Soc. of Bibl. Arch. (see Summaries) is as 
follows : 

Εὐψύχει Κυρίλλα θεοῖς ἐναλίγκιε μορφήν. 
Νῦν γὰρ χῶρον ἔχεις ἥσυχον ἀθανάτων. 
Ἔτος κβ. 
The letters are of late imperial times. 


C.S. 


SALIsBuRY.—In the Standwrd of Feb. 12 is a 
letter from a Mr. Nicholls stating that some work- 
men excavating in the garden of his house at Salis- 
bury during the preceding week found a large Roman 
pavement. From his description the subject of this 
mosaic is evidently that of the battle of Issos, as 
represented in the well-known mosaic at Naples, and 
the newly-found specimen probably was a copy made 
early in the century for the decoration of the Salis- 
bury garden. Cos: 


Turses.—The excavations on the site of the 
temple of the Kabeiroi (see Classical Review, 2, p. 54), 
are making good progress. The walls of the temple 
can now be traced, and two altars and a door have 
come to light, besides the fragments of several 
columns. A trench has been also found with the 
bones of animals which had been sacrificed. Among 
the minor objects are a great quantity of votive 
offerings, consisting principally of representations of 
oxen sacred to the Kabeiroi, some of them bearing 
inscriptions ; 500 are in terra-cotta, 74 in bronze, 
1 in bronze gilt, 83 in lead. Also there is the frag- 
ment of a Ὁ. f. vase with a bearded figure, over whom 
is inscribed Κάβειρος. 


The occurrence of this large number of terra-cotta 
oxen reminds me that we have in the British Museum 
a large collection of terra-cotta oxen, which were 
found in 1883 by Mr. Biliotti in the district of 
Samsoun under circumstances of great interest. This 
site, however, was probably that of a temple of 
Apollo, worshipped under one of his many attributes 
as protector of herds—Epimelios, Nomios, Poimnios, 
&c. I propose to give a short description of this find 
in the next issue. CrecIL SMITH. 


Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. December 


1887. Athens and Paris. 

1. Paris: excavations at the temple of Athena 
Cranaia: outside the ruins was found a large series of 
broken objects (favissa ?), principally terra-cottas of 
various fabrics, of which he gives lists under Figures 
of Athena, Divinities, Comic figures, &e., combating 
Pottier’s view as to the destination of figurines : three 
plates. 2. Radet: seventy three Greek inscriptions 
from Lydia. 3. Fougéres: report of three months’ 
excavations at Mantineia: he has worked upon the 
sites of the theatre, two temples, two colonnades, the 
agora and several minor buildings : lists of Sculptures, 
Inscriptions and minor objects. C8: 

Archiologisches Jahrbuch. Part iv. 1887. Berlin. 

1. Bohlau: a Melian amphora at Athens: plate. 
2. Winter: on the canon of proportions in early 
Attic art: as for vase-painting, so for sculpture a new 
epoch started at Athens during the Peisistratid 
period : two plates, several cuts, and a table. 3. von 
Duhn: three lekythi with representations of Charon. 
4. Robert : notes on the interpretation of the Telephos 
frieze from Pergamon: an arrangement and explana- 
tion of the fragments which are now grouped (first 
art., seven cuts). 5. Gercke: Apollo as conqueror 
of the Gauls: the Stroganoff bronze, whatever the 
hand holds, cannot be cited for restoration of the 
Apollo Belvedere. 6. Koepp: the weapons of the 
Giants at different stages of art. 7. Kuhner: a vase 
picture published in Jahrb. i. pl. 10, 2,-is not Peleus 
and Thetis, but the Leukippide. 8. Loeschecke: 
Archaic vase at Corneto with Niobidie scene. 9. 
Studniczka : notes and addenda to his article, p. 135. 

C. 5. 

Antike Denkmaeler, (See C.R. I., p. 250). 
Band 1: zweites Heft. Berlin. 1888. 

Pl. 13-17. Senz: architectural plans of the tomb 
of the Julii at St. Remy (Provence). 18. Borrmann : 
three early Ionic capitals from the recent discoveries 
on the Akropolis at Athens. 19. Petersen and 
Wolters: coloured plate of two female statues, also 
from these discoveries. 20, Helbig: the Etruscan 
sarcophagus recently acquired by the British Museum, 
with woodeuts of the tomb furniture (see C.R. I. 
p. 118). 21. Diimmler: bronze strips of repoussé 
work, from Bomarzo: he thinks they are not 
of Etruscan origin. 22. Amphora b.f. with Niobide 
scene. 23. Three Lekythi with Charon scenes. 24. 
Second wall painting from the Villa of Livia (see 
pl. 11). CaS: 

Gazette Archéologique. Nos. 11-12. 1887. Paris. 

1. De Villefosse: bronze aiphora handle with 
archaic anguipede Gorgon, in the Louvre: plate. 2. 
Martha: a terra-cotta Siren from Vulci, of the fifth 
century B.c. (plate). 3. Reinach: the draped Venus 
in the Louvre (continued), a study of the works of 
Praxiteles and of their imitations. 7. Froehner : terra- 
cotta group, representing the ‘marriage of Pan’: one 
of the so-called Asia Minor series: plate. 8. Flouest 
and Bazin: letters relating to the Gaulish god of the 
hammer : two cuts. C. 58. 
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Gazette des Beaux Arts. Feb. 1888. 


1. Reinach: the Venus of Knidos : among other 
illustrations he gives a photograph of the Vatican 
Venus freed from her tin trousers, and compares it with 
the Glyptothek Venus. In the Vatican statue the 
vase is turned round, 1.4. she lays aside her drapery 
with the wrong hand, if we accept the coins: 
probably the coin graver was in error ; the terra-cotta 
replicas are 7:3 in favour of statue. Lastly as to 
date ; on evidence of age of Phryne (who could not 
have been more than 30 when she posed for this type), 
he puts it at 350-345. 

5. Darcel: reviews Fontenay’s article ‘Za Tech- 
nique dela Bijouterie Ancienne,’ the interest of which 
is that it is written by a goldsmith (first art. ). 


Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archacology. 
vol. x. pt. 3. London. 1888. 


1. Piehl: Greek inscription found in Egypt. 2. 
Houghton : the Pistic Nard of the Greek Testament : 
he makes πιστικός a form borrowed from Sanskrit 
pisitd (= Nardostachys Jatamansi), the root of which 
was the costly ingredient of the ointment. 4. Max 
Miiller: notes on the ‘ Peoples of the Sea’ of 
Merenptah : he holds that the Shardin were inhabit- 
ants of islands in the Tuscan Sea, confuting Brugsch’s 
idea of the Colchi-Caucasian origin by a reference to 
the custom of circumcision. Cre: 


Procecdings of the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
vol. xi. no. 4. London. 1887. 

P. 396. The President exhibited an onyx cameo 
$1 in. by 2% in. with head of Medusa, found in Rome : 
he considers it must have ornamented the wgis of a 
statue of imperial times: the style he attributes to 
the Rhodian School: (photographic plate). — 

G 


The Asiatic Quarterly Review. January, 1888. 
London. 


5. ‘The Gnostics,’ by Captain Conder: a study as 
to ‘the true meaning and tendency of Gnostic teach- 
ing, treating the question comparatively with the aid 
of monuments and of Oriental literature.’ 

11. ‘The empire of the Hittites in the History of 
Art,’ by Sir G. Birdwood: tracing the history of the 
Hittites, their remains, asat present known, in litera- 
ture and art, and referring to them ‘the primitive 


SUMMARIES OF 


Atbenaeum: 21 Jan. 1888 ; notices of Holden's 
‘ Cyropaedeia’ and Ramsay’s ‘Selections from Tibullus 
and Propertius.’—28 Jan. review of Bowen's ‘ Virgil 
in English Verse.'"—11 Feb. review of Greenwell’s 
‘The Electrum Coinage of Cyzicus.’—18 Feb. review 
of M. Miiller’s ‘ Biographies of Words.’ 


Academy: 21 Jan. 1888; review by Rob. Ellis 
of Haskins’ ‘ Lucan.’—28 Jan. review by E. Ὁ. A. 
Morshead of Bowen's ‘ Virgil in English Verse.’— 
4 Feb, A. L. Mayhew writes on theetymology of Fors, 
connecting it with fero, against Max Miller (the 
discussion continues, with some asperity, in the two 
following numbers); Dr. Wilkins reviews R. 5, Con- 
way’s ‘ Verner’s law in Italy’ ;G. A. Simcox writes on 
Bp. Chr. Wordsworth’s emendation of Lucan, Phars. 
9, 567 (continued).—18 Feb. R. Ἐς Littledale reviews 
Smith and Wace’s ‘ Dict. of Christian Biography’ ; 
communication from J. Cook Wilson against some 
emendations of Dr. Jackson's in the ‘ Ethics.’ 


impulse to the artistic life and activity of the Old 
World,’ rather than to the Greeks or Phoenicians. 


The Athenaeum of Feb. 4, gives an account by Prof. 
Lanciani of recent events in Rome: the archaeology 
has mostly been noted in the summaries of the 
Bullettino Comunale. C. 8S. 


Builder. 

Jan. 28. Excavations at Thespiae, and at Athens. 

Feb. 4. Excavations at Mantineia. 

Feb. 18. The terra-cottas of Elateia, the excavations 

at Thespiae. Brunn’s Denkmiiler. 

Archaeological Jowrnal, no. 176:—{pp. 311-321) 
Valentia Segellaunorum, by E. A. Freeman.—(pp. 
322-336) Roman Villa at Chedworth, by G. E. Fox, 
with plans.—(pp. 351-364) Roman Britain, by H. 
M. Searth. Mr. Scarth criticizes the chapter in 
Mommsen’s new volume : his criticisms are, however, 
of no great value.—(pp. 375-379) Roman Forces in 
Britain, by W. T. Watkin, supplement to a former 
article. —(pp. 380-396) Celtic and Roman Antiquities 
in Dorset, by W. Smart. 


Numismatic Chronicle, 3rd series, vol. vii, part iv. 

(1887). 

B. V. Head :—Electrum coins and their specific 
gravity. Part I. of this important paper contains 
a detailed description of the numerous electrum 
coins acquired by the British Museum, chiefly during 
the last twelve years. Part II. gives a valuable list 
of the specific gravities of numerous electrum pieces 
weighed by Mr. Head. From these specific gravities 
the proportions of gold and silver in the electrum 
coins can be approximately determined ; not how- 
ever with absolute accuracy, as analysis has shown 
that some specimens contain also a third metal, 
namely copper. The colour of the specimens is 
found by Mr. Head to be a fairly good test of the 
quality. The dark or rich yellow pieces are found 
by him to contain from 72 to 55 per cent. of gold ; 
the yellow, 68 to 36 per cent. ; the very pale yellow 
somnetimes as little as 14, 10 or 5 per cent. 

Admiral T. Spratt :—Note on three gold coins from 
Crete. Three examples, probably found at Poly- 
rhenium, of a curious class of very thin gold Cretan 
coins, having on one side the type of an eagle. 

No other gold coins of Crete are known. 

C. Roach Smith :—Discovery of a Hoard of Roman 
Coins at Springhead, W. Wrorn. 


PERIODICALS. 


The Contemporary Review for February has en 
article by Gladstone on ‘The Homeric Heré,’ and 
Macmillan's Magazine an article by J. W. Mackail on 
‘Virgil in English Verse.’ 

Rheinisches vol. xiii. 
contains :— 

A. Kalkmann, Tatian’s Nachrichten iiber Kunst- 
werke. ‘The works of art mentioned by Tatian 
33-5 are mostly fictions.'—L. Mendelssohn, De 


Museum, 


part 4, 


Zosimi aetate disputatio. Reasons for fixing date 
between 450 and 501 A.p. and not in first half of 


century as Jeep (Rh. M. xxxvii. 425).—A. Otto, 
Zur Kritik von Statius Silvae, 11. (continued from 
vol. xlii. 373). Notes and emendations on Bks. 
Il.-V. <A. Ludwich, Der Homerische Hymnus auf 
Pan. Places ll. 8-11 after]. 29 and 37, 40, 39, 38, 
41 in this order, with some changes of reading. 


B. Niese, Straboniana. VI. Die Erwerbung der 
Kiisten dea Pontus durch Mithridates V1. A sketch 
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of the origin and progress of M.’s conquests on the 
Euxine by comparison of Strabo and the Diophantus 
inser. (Ditt. Syll. I. 371). VIL. Die letzten Tyrannen 
Athens Athenio, mentioned by Posidonius (Athen. 
y. 211. E.) is distinct from Aristio mentioned Paus. I. 
20 5, App. Mithr. 28ff.—F. Biicheler, Altes Latein 
(continued from xxxix. 427.) Derives barge from 
Bapts (barica), and soin from soniwin, seniwmn, distinct 
trom seniwm=senectus, giving traces of its existence. 
—A. Gercke, Alexandrinische Studien (continued 
from xlii. 275). On the relations between Callima- 
ehus and Theocritus with the chronology of their 
lives : from internal evidence.—X. Hin Lricf Philip 
Buttmanns. 

Miscellen. :— 

A. Ludwich, Zu Kolluthos und Nomos. Denying 
for these poets existence of plural of πρόσωπον and 
emending accordingly.—K. Schumacher, Πισύη wnd 
Κύλλανδος. Zu Livius, xxxiii. 18. The light thrown 
on this passage by an inser. (Bull. Corr. Hell. viii. 
358).—C. Weyman, Martialis und Alcimus Avitus.— 
J. Werner, Zu dies Acgyptiacit.—G. Mollat, Mehrere 
unbekannte Incunabeln. 

The same. xiiii. 1. contains :— 

K. Lugebil, Zur Frage tiber die Accentuation der 
Worter und Wortformen im Griechischen. ‘The 
Alexandrian tradition is not to be relied on, unless 
supported by comparative evidence ’ (to be continued). 
—C. Wachsmuth, Zu Statius Silven, i. 6, 1. 94, 
inemptas sc. quae emi non possent. After 1. 77 is 
probably omitted a line like ‘quas Ganges lavat ac 
palus Seytharum.’—Th. Kock, Lucian una die 
Komidie. Traces of comic influence on his writings. 
In his Timon the expressions, in his Dial. Meretr. 
the substance, largely from this source.—A. Jeep, 
Die Verlorencn Biicher des Ammianus. Against 
Michael’s theory that our Ammianus contains parts 
of two works. —H. van Heerwerden, Ad hymnwn in 
Mercurium. Notes and emendations on Gemoll’s 
(Teubner) text.—J. Bruns, Lucian’s philosophische 
Satiren. 1. ‘The Vitarum Auctio and Piscator are 
complementary of each other.’—J. Beloch, Zur 
Finanzgeschichte Athens. vii. ὁ ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αριστείδου φόρος, 
against Kirchhoff’s view that Thue. i. 46 is incorrect. 
viii. Das psephisma des Kallias. ‘Boeckh’s date 
(419,8 8.6.) for C.I.A. i. 32, is correct and not 
Kirchhoff’s (435/4 B.c.).’—C. Frick, J. J. Scaliger und 
die Excerpta Latins Barbari.—F¥. Bicheler, Wecthin- 
schriften von Capua. Two Oscan votive tablets: 
facsimiles with commentary —F. Marx, De acetate 
Lueretii. ‘Birth 96 B.c., death 54 B.c.’ 

Miscellen. :— 

J. Toeptter, Thargeliengebréiuche. On human 
sacrifices. —J. E. Kirchner, Zum Gesetz von Gortyn. 
—H. U., Alterthiimliche Verse. An Attic inser. (6th. 
cent.) in tetrameters with four irregular accents.— 
H. U., Anaximenes auch Dichter. ‘He is referred 
to beside Choerilus on a Herculanean papyrus and so 
probably also wrote an Alexandrine epos.’—F. B., 
Der Philosoph Nikasikrates.—G. Heidtmann, Teren- 
tius Adelph. 191-249. Arranges the lines in the 
following order ; 200, 206, 207, 202-4, 208, excising 
201 and 205.—E. Hoffmann, Zw Caesar de bell. civ. 
I. 25. Transposes Has quaternis...moverentur and 
Has terra...impediretur.—J. Klein, M. Asinius Sabi- 
nianus, ‘The same in Bull. Corr. Hell. xi. 97 as in 
C.I.L. vi. 1067.’ 


Philologus, vol. xlvi. part 3 contains :— 

I. Abhandlungen. XV. 1. Bachmann, Lateinische 
Secundus-handschriften (aus der kgl. bibliothek ze 
Miinchen).— XVI. P. Langen, Bemerkungen iiber die 
beobachtung des Wortaccentes im dilteren lateinischen 
drama. ‘Assuming influence of word-accent best 
explains divergence from Greek originals in (1) avoid- 
ing two short syllables in arsis ; (2) observing caesura 


in third foot.” Against Wilh. Meyer in Abhandl. 
k. Bayer. Acad. J. 17, 1.—XVII. A. Scotland, 
Kritische untersuchungen zur Odyssee. ‘The object 
of Telemachus’ journey is to obtain the certainty of 
Odysseus’ death and hence reject a 195-205, 234- 
240, 267-278, 293-302, β 131 πατήρ---152 τέθνηκε.᾽--- 
XVIII. Max Hecht, Zu Avistarchs erklarung homer- 
ischer worthedeutungen. Connect Aevyadéos with 
λυγρός, not with λοιγός, and translate ‘ pitiful’ : 
φόβος, φοβεῖν, &c. can mean ‘fear’ as well as ‘ flight.’ 
—XIX. Fr. Hanssen, Zur kritik der Psewdoana- 
kreontea. ‘Nos. 21-32 are by the Pseudophokylides 
(Ὁ Aristobulus).’ Discusses metre of No, 4.—XX. 
A. Baur, Der herausgeber des Thukydides. Against 
the ‘editor’ theory. 

11. Jahresberichte. 


L. Herbst, Thukydides. This 


coe phy 


Thucydideae (Index Scholl. 
Thukydideische daten (Hermes 20, 477).--J. H. 
Lipsius, Zi Uhukydides 11., 2. (Leipziger Studien 
8, 161).—H. Miiller-Striibing, Das erste jahr des 
peloponnesischen krieges (Neue Jahrb. 1883, pp. 578 
and 657), 

III. Miseellen. <A., Ausziige aus schriften, «δε. 
Summaries of Rev. Critique, no. 27, Amer. Journ. 
Phil. nos. 23, 24. Academy, July, August, Septem- 
ber, Anz. fiir schweizalterthuinskunde, no. 3. 

Siort Notes. M. Petschenig, Zu Seneca, De Ira, 
11. 9, 2. Reads miscendwm coacti sunt. 11. 11, 2, 
addici velim.—I1. 21, 5, nee angi illum patiamur, 
ILI. 2, 4, patribus <in> publicum exitium.—Ill. 
5, 4, ira inpendit pro quis grassata est.—III. 18, 4, 
quam ingenite crudelitas. De trang. anim. 3, 3, 
insinuat...cursim for instillat...cursu.—Ad Marciam 
11 3, haerentis, quem fatum repentinum claudit 
<ct> ex improviso. 18, 2, hiemesque aequali axe 
dividentem.—A. Eussner, Zu Tacitus Hist. 11. 4, 19. 
Read integra quies et ineapertum belli.—Hist. 111. 
18, 1, forte victi isa gloss on ubi fortuna contra 


Suit. 


Archiv fur lateinische Lexicographie, iv. 
3, 4. 1887. 

Essen u. Trinken im Sprichwort (A. Otto). A val- 
uable collection of proverbs, but naviget Anticyram, 
Χο. should not be omitted when hellebore is included. 
Cp. Archiv. iii. 59, 207, 388; iv. 19.—Jnstar. (E. 
W.) Fresh proof that instar is infinitive instare, 
Archiv. ii. 597.—Uls, trans, ultra (Ph. Thielmann), 
conclusion. Ullageris (J. N. Ott) ‘from olla, = ulla- 
éris,’ ep. Archiv. iii. 176.—Penes (P. Hirt) discussed 
lexicographically with explanations. —Substantiva mit 
in privatum (E. W.) ‘Rare in archaic, almost absent 
in good Latin ; common only in African writers.’— 
Mulus mulaster (E. W.)—Velum = Fahrzeug, Floss 
(H. Pfannenschmid). ‘The French of 1500 a.p. con- 
tains a word walle voile = river-raft ; this comes 
from Latin velwm (=vehiculum) distinct from velwm 
‘sail’ (=*ves-lum, cf. vestis).’—Impensae, mortel (O. 
Seeck) In Salvian de gubern. dei iii. 1, 1.—Vulgarla- 
teinische substrata (G. Gréber)—Words beginning with 
O—Viscera=membra (W. Brandes).—Adverbia auf 
-iter (H. Osthoff). ‘These are compounded with ier, 
a journey ; breviter=kurzweg, simpliciter = schlecht- 
weg, &c. The suffix was then extended by analogy, 
3ut praecter propter inter are “‘rein komparativisch.””’ 
—Abeo(J. Menrad), αὐτοῖο, abiectus, abiecte (Ph. Thiel- 
mann), ablatio, abluo &c. to abnuto (E. W.) lexico- 
graphical articles. —Natare (J. E. B. Mayor) correcting 
Madvig’s natare Advers. ii. 82.—Subitare (E. W.) 
Miscellen. : among these are Verbalformen vom Per- 
fekistamme bei Claudian (Birt), séctis setius (A. Zim- 
merman) Firmicus Materaus (K. Sittl) ut quid and 
prorsus ut (E. W.), saeculum and saecula (H. Nettle- 
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ship). The latter argues that saecula cannot =‘ spirit 
as the age,’ as sacculum does, in good Latin. Hence 
he explains otherwise Lucan x. 109, and Prop. ii. 25, 
35, and shows the lateness of the Epicedion Drusi 
(line 45). 


Zeitschrift fur das Gymnasial-Wesen. The 
December number contains only one article of general 
interest. This is a systematic collection of examples of 
‘ Kakophonicen’ from Cicero and Horace, with a few 
from other writers. Judgment in such matters is 
largely, as Prof. Kraffert says, subjective : but many 
of his instances are undeniable. The conclusion 
which he draws is that a disagreeable sound is not a 
sufficient reason for attempting emendations even in 
the most careful of classical authors. 


Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 
April—December, 1887 :— 

April 16. H. Jordan, Der Tempel der Vesta u. das 
Haus der Vestalinnen (O. Richter), ‘ Dissenting from 
Lanciani, offers a new but not altogether tenable re- 
construction of the temple. Fixes date of atrium to 
reign of Hadrian, An exhaustive work’—K, 
Brugmann, ‘ Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik 
der indoy. Sprachen (O. Bremer), ‘ Admirably trust- 
worthy, always distinguishing the certain from the 
probable.’ 23rd. Fick, Die homerische Ilias, cc. 
(P. Cauer), Ist notice. H. Paul, Prinzipien der 
Sprachgeschichte (H. Ziemer). ‘This, the 2nd edition 
much enlarged from the 1st, improved both in matter 
and form, Useful and suggestive. Illustrations from 
German specially full.’ 30th. A. Fick, Die homer- 
ische Ilias nach threr Entwickelung betrachtet u. in der 
urspriinglichen Sprachform wiedergestellt (P. Cauer). 
2nd notice: ‘Theory not proven. Law that Aeolism 
survives only where metre or lack of a word prevents 
Ionic, does not hold good. Aeolic element, however 
large now or once, better explained as due to mingling 
of dialects. —P. Gardner, Catalogue of Indian coins 
in Brit, Mus, (H. Weil). ‘Coins of Greék and Scythie 
Kings of Bactria and India carefully discussed. Hel- 
lenic, semihellenic, and Indian clements in the types 
ably distinguished.’—W. Wroth, Catalogue of Greek 
coins in Brit. Mus. (id.) ‘Coins of Crete and Aegean 
isles treated, Several original assignments pro- 
posed.’ 

June 18. V. Rose, Aristotelis quae ferebantur lib- 
rorum fragmenta (M. Wallies). ‘A useful handbook. 
Excludes many fragments held genuine by other 
scholars.'—F. Schoell, Plawti Captivi, for Ritschl’s 
edition (Ὁ, Seyffert), Ist notice. ‘Original emenda- 
tions, in text or appendix, many ; few convincing.’— 
K. Krumbacher, Lin irrationaler Spirant im Griechis- 
chen (Wiischke). ‘Theory of a spirant y leads toa 
new triple classification of Greek dialects, ic. of the 
mainland, of the Cyclades, and of the Sporades.’ 

July 16. 1. E. Sandys, Mf, T'ulli Ciceronis ad M. 
Brutum Orator (Kf. Heerdegen). ‘Introduction, in 
nine sections, combines sound learning with grace of 
style: many known facts presented in new lights and 
connexions, Exegetical notes clear and good, if 
sometimes toa German reader too full. Apparatus 
criticus might be lightened without loss. Text oeca- 
sionally retains vulgate uncritically.'—F. B. Jevons, 
A History of Greck Literature to Death of Demosthenes. 
(H. Miiller). ‘Popular. Influence of political and so- 
cial facts in literature well stated. Arrangement 
faulty. Criticism often arbitrary.’ 23rd. W. 8. 
Tyler, The Iliad of Homer (R. Peppermiiller). ‘11. 
16-24 edited for students. Uncritical.'—A. Sloman, 
P. Terenti Adelphi (A. G. Engelbrecht). ‘ Notes 
adapted to beginners ; according to German standard, 
often superfluous and trivial.’—Unger, Zeitrechnung 
dor Griechen u. Rémer: review continued from last 
week : (A. Mommsen). ‘ In spite of its general merits 


has several serious defects.’ 
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der, u. Alkman in ihrem Verhaltnis zu Homer. ‘ After 
discussing the dialect of the three poets, endeavours, 
by annotation, to illustrate the linguistic influence 
asserted.’—R. Maffei, Le favole Atellane. ‘ Maintains, 
against Mommsen, the Oscan origin of the Atellanae, 
which, however, he thinks were Latinized in Latium.’ 
—A. Miiller, Lehrbuch der Griechischen Biihnenalter- 
tiimer (G., Oehmichen). ‘A most useful and meritorious 
book. A mass of materials collected and applied with 
caution and effect.’ 20th. H. Selling, Ursprung 
uw. Messung des Homerischen Verses (A. Ludwich) 
‘A novel, but baseless theory "—Herwerden, Lucubra- 
tiones Sophocleae. ‘ His conjectures always ingenious ; 
some merit permanent attention.’ 27th. A. von 
Gutschmid, Ueber die syrische Epitome des Eusebian- 
ischen Canones (C.* Frick). ‘A careful and learned 
contribution to the subject ; a valuable revision of 
the critical questions involved.’—C. H. Keene, The 
Eclogues of Calpurnius Siculus and M. Aurelius 
Olympius Nemesianus (R. Ehwald). ‘ First English 
edition, good use made of work of precursors, espe- 
cially M. Haupt: formation of text neither consistent 
ΠΟΙ well-grounded.’ 

Sept. 3. Barthold, Huripidis Medea (Wecklein). ‘A 
careful edition, several good, but many very arbitra 
coujectures.’—Tyrrell, The Correspondence of MM. 
Tullius Cicero (Gurlitt). ‘A boon to students : notes, 
introductions, and arrangement clear and able: text- 
ual work of only provisional value pending a final 
classification, &c. of MSS: but editor should not 
have neglected the cod. Bodleianus.'—Baumeister, 
Denkmiéler des Klassischen Altertums. ‘In spite of 
not a few defects and inequalities, a most useful book 
of reference.’ 10th. J. Karabacek, Mitteilungen 
aus der Sammlung des Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer (A. 
Mommsen), ‘Six large and several smaller excerpts.’ 
—l7th. G. G. Ramsay, Selections from Tibullus and 
Propertius (Otto) ‘ Ample introductions on biography 
and text: notes careful and accurate, if rather too 
lengthy: textual work lacks consistency : German 
special literature not neglected.’ Pearson and Strong, 
Thirteen Satires of Juvenal (Friedlander) ‘ Poor.’ 
24th. J. v. Leeuwen, jr. u. M. B. Mendes da Costa, Der 
Dialekt der homerischen Gedichte (P. Cauer). ‘In- 
tended for use in schools, but not well adapted to that 
or any end.’—G. Thilo, P. Vergili Maronis Carmina 
(Giithling) ‘A useful contribution to conservative 
criticism of the text of Vergil :—with a lucid intro- 
duction de vita carminibusque V.’ 

Oct. 1. ©. Simmons, P. Ovidii Nasonis metamor- 
phoscon xiii, xiv (R. Ehwald). ‘Commentary learned 
and good: critical work of editor indifferent: but 
appended notes by R. Ellis valuable, especially as 
regards the cod. Canon vii.’—E. Oberhummer, 
Akarnanien, Ambrakia, Amphilochien, Leukas im 
Altertiun (R. Weil). ‘A useful and elaborate mono- 
graph.’ 8th. Th. Saarmann De Oenomao Gadareno 
(Wendland), ‘A weleome monograph on the frag- 
ments."—H. Berkh, De Geoponicorwm codd. mant- 
scriptis (Gemoll). ‘ Preliminary to an edition which 
promises to be valuable.’—E. Windisch, Georg Cur- 
tins, Kine Charakteristik. " Interesting.’ 15th J, 
Adam, Platonis Apologia Socratis (Ὁ, Apelt) ; ‘ Excel- 
lent, both in introduction and notes : in text scarcely 
enough weight is allowed to cod, T. and to Schanz’s 
latest researches."—C, Waddington, Mémoire sur 
1 Authenticité des Ecrits de Platon, ‘ Rebukes all the 
German critics, maintains full traditionary canon, 
following Grote, and classes dialogues in two grou 
an earlier and a later.’ 22nd. KE. A. Freeman, 
Chief Periods of European History ; with an on 
Greek Cities under Roman Rule (H. Schiller). ‘Con- 
tains little or nothing new: chapter on relations of 
Rome with the barbarians the best.’ 29th. Th. Thal- 
heim, De Dinarchi codicihus commentatio and Dinarchi 
orationes iii. (W. Grasshoff) ‘New collation of the 
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right in cases of discrepance, but A as often: both 
form one archetype. dition careful and best yet 
made.’—Tycho Momunsen, Beitréage zur Lehre von den 
griechischen Prapositionen (G. Vogrinz). ‘ First part 
of what promises to be a most instructive history of 
Greek syntax.’—O. Brugmann, tier den Gebrauch des 
Kondizionalen ni in der dilteren Latinitit. ‘ Valuable 
and suggestive.’ 

Nov. 5. K. Joél, Zur Erkenntnis der geistigen 
Entwickelung w. der schrifistellerischen Motive Platos 
(K. Troost). ‘Gives several good arguments for the 
view which sees a natural development of theory in 
the successive dialogues.’—C. Bigg, The Christian 
Platonists of Alexandria. ‘The various German 
authorities thoroughly used. Study of Origen shews 
special care and learning.’ 12th. A, W. Verrall, Αἰσ- 
χύλου ἑπτὰ ἐπὶ Θήβας (H. Miiller). ‘Introduction traces 
development of plot, &c. ; in text defends choric passages 
often held corrupt: conjectures usually cautious and 
sensible. —E. H. Meyer, Jndogermanische Mythen 
(Roscher), contin. in foll. week.-—II. Achilleis : ‘ lm- 
portant and wide-reaching : opinions the more worthy 
consideration because author views Homeric question 
from an independent standpoint : theory of Centaurs 
less probable than the rest.’ 19th. Glazebrook, 
Euripides’ Medea. ‘Well adapted for use in 
schools.’ C. B. Heberden Huripides’ Medea (Weck- 
lein) ‘An intelligently prepared school-edition. 
Some bad conjectures admitted.’ 26th. Haake, 
Die Gesellschaftsichre (P. Wendland). ‘ Develops 
the connexion of the social with the metaphysical doc- 
trine of the Stoa.’—E. Wilisch, Beitrage zur inneren 
Geschichte des alten Korinth (S. Egelhaaf). ‘ Deserves 
the attention of all students of Grecian history.’ 

Dee. 3. C. Robert, Avchdologische Mérchen aus 
alter u. neuer Zeit (G. Oehmichen) concluded : ‘ In- 
terpretation of data furthered directly and by sugges- 
tion.’ —J. La Roche, Homeri Ilias (E—@) (P. Cauer) 
‘For schools : little altered from second edition.’—E. 
Wolff, Taciti historiarum libri qui supersunt (bks. 1-11) 
(A. Eussner) ‘Satisfactory : introduction well written.’ 
10th J. Ohse, Zu Platons Charmides, ‘Seeks, 
after Teichmiiller, criteria of genuineness of this 
and other dialogues.’"—J. P. Mahatfy, Alexander's 
Empire (G. Egelhaaf) ‘In spite of great defects, use- 
ful and instructive.’—H. J. Roby, dn Introduction to 
the Study of Justinian’s Digest (J. Baron). ‘ Person- 
ality and writings of the several jurists down to cent. 
3, A.D. carefully treated: essay on juristic Latin 
contains much worth notice.—Upcott, Introdwetion 
to Greek Sculpture (Braeckner). ‘ Well adapted, as 
intended, for beginners.’ 17th. Max Duncker, 
Abhandlungen aus der griechischen Geschichte (G. 
Hertzberg) : posthumous: ‘ Exhibit all the industry, 
synoptic power, and keen insight which distinguished 
the deceased historian.’—F. Holzweissig, Griechische 
Syntax (F. Miiller). ‘A valuable, well-arranged 
book.’ 24th. G. Kaibel, Athenaet deipnosophistarum 
libri xv. (K. O.) vol 2. ‘ Shows fine insight, judgment, 
mastery of Greek, and skill in correcting errors of 
MSS, among which the Marcianus has been collated 
conscientiously.’—Fr. Scholl, Rudens von Plautus (Ὁ. 
Seyffert). ‘In spite of much that is arbitrary, furthers 
the criticism of the text.—H. Winkler, Zur Sprach- 
geschichte. ‘A very interesting book, showing power 
and insight.’—G. Rawlinson, Ancient Egypt. ‘Not 
nee written and illustrated, but of no independent 
value. 

Original article: Dec. 24. R. Meister, Zu den 
Kyprischen Inschriften. 


Revue de Philologie, xi. 1: Jan.—Mar. 1887. 
H. Weil (Les Posthomerica Cycliques) agrees with 
Wilamowitz in his Homerische Untersuchungen that 
the attributions of the Cyclic poems to authors are 
late and arbitrary, and that the Ἰλίου Πέρσις to which 


the name) is not, as usually supposed, identical with 
the Little Iliad of Lesches, but with the Πέρσις of 
Arctinos ; but he differs in holding that there were 
really two parallel Cyclic poems describing the sack of 
Troy, not one only. He suggests that the episode of 
Laocoon and the departure of Aeneas existed only in 
the Πέρσις, not in the Little Iliad, that Welcker is 
wrong in regarding Ulysses as the hero of the Little 
lliad, and that the Little Iliad was not a direct con- 
tinuation of the Iliad but, like the Πέρσις, of the 
Ai@torts.—H. Weil emends or explains Apoll. Rhod. 
iii. 744 &c., Eur. Ale. 644 ἄς. In Od. xi. 489 he 
takes émdpovpos ‘on earth’ not ‘on a farm.’—A. 
Cartault infers that Silius Ital. began the Punica 
before 88 A.p., wrote Bk. iii. in 99, Bk. xiv. in 97 and 
xy.-xvii. between 97 and his death in 101 ; where there- 
fore Silius and Statius are parallel, Silius is the imi- 
tator.—A. Cartault reads οἱ alia poemata in a corrupt 
passage of Vacca’s Life of Lucan and discusses the 
list of Lucan’s works there given—Ch. Cucuel argues 
that in the Alcestis there is nothing comic or satyric, 
nothing alien to the true spirit of tragedy. Discuss- 
ing the views of Patin and Girardin he urges that the 
recriminations of Admetus and Pheres let us see the 
reason why Admetus has allowed his wife to die, the 
intense love of life which, perhaps only for a moment, 
has overcome him; Hercules is no comic character, 
though ‘the Gargantua of Greek mythology’ ; he 
shows great delicacy of feeling, and even his boister- 
ousness helps to bring out the joy of living which has 
been too strong for Admetus. All is true to nature 
though the later part of the play is pitched in a lower 
key than the earlier.—P. Girard in Dem. de Cor. 169 
condemns τὰ γέρρ᾽ ἐνεπίμπρασαν as impossible ; the 
ἀγορά would not be the place for a beacon-fire. He 
rejects Cobet’s περιεπετάννυσαν, because the ἐκκλησία 
met in the πνύξ not the ἀγορά and for other reasons. 
Referring to Schol. on Arist. Acharn. 22, he proposes 
τὰ γέρρ᾽ ἀνεπετάννυσαν, ‘placed barriers round the 
ἀγορά," that the people might not gather there but be 
driven to the mvié.—L. Havet, Propert. iv. 11, 66, 
would read Consule quo fausto tempore nupta soror. 
P. Tannery, referring to three Paris MSS., classifies 
the Scholia on Aristarchus of Samos in three groups 
differing in age, emends and explains them in several 
places and resolves two MS. abbreviations into ὑπό- 
μνημα ‘commentary’ and παρατιθέμενον or παρακείμενον 
‘marginal note.’—Sp. Vassis shows by many quota- 
tions, against Riemann, that the infinitive of scriberem 
is scripturum fuisse not scripturum esse—C. Comte 
corrects lucraris (Commodian, i. 21, 5), into luerasti, 
and shows that the piece is a double acrostich.—L. 
Havet (Terence, Heaut. 289) proposes os eapolitum 
for esse expolitam and discusses Phormio 215 and 
Adelphi 610 sqg.—A. M. Desrousseaux proposes 
several emendationsin Lucian, Dial. Mort. and Gallus 
and in Herodotus.—L. Havet regards a line anda 
half (den. vi. 438, 439) as a spurious insertion from 
Georg. iv. 479.—G. Bernardakis proposes several 
emendations in Plutarch.—E. Audouin would dis- 
tinguish between the dative and abl. with αὖ with 
the gerundive thus: illud mihi faciendum est, ‘ c’est 
pour moi une obligation (necessité) de faire cela’ ; illud 
a me faciendum est, ‘il convient que cela soit fait par 
moi.’—L. Havet restores some anapaests of Ennius 
quoted by Macrobius, vi. 2, 25, and discusses the inser- 
tion or omission in Latin of prepositions with names 
of places. —A. Jacob emends a very corrupt subscrip- 
tion in Par. 290.—S. Reinach (Lucan, vili. 146) pro- 
poses mox for non.—L. Chatelain gives at length a 
collation of certain verses of the lost Remensis of 
Phaedrus made by Denys Roche in 1655 and judges 
the MS. to have been of high value.—M. Bonnet 
shows that the Montpellier MS. of Quintilian (Mp.) is 
a copy of the Berne MS. (Bn.) and quotes thence with 
approval a note of a sixteenth century corrector on 
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Vienna (cod. lat. 502). Edited with the aid of 
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ON THE FISH Ὀρφὸς. 


Durine the excavations carried on for three 
years at Assos by the American Archaeo- 
logical Institute, we devoted as much atten- 
tion to the Flora and Fauna of the Troad 
as was consistent with those researches con- 
cerning the monuments of the ancient town 
which formed the more direct object of the 
undertaking. Assos lies upon the Gulf of 
Adramyttion,—than which no part of the 
Eastern Aegean contains a greater variety 
of fish. So richly is it provided in this 
respect, that fishing craft to-day come to it 
even from distant Bari and Malta. 

The methods of native fishermen offer in 
many ways an interesting commentary on 
the Halieutics of Oppian, of Pankrates, and 
of Ovid ;! and not only can we recognize in 
the means employed for the capture of the 
fish,—such as the spurge poisoning, and the 
spearing by torchlight,—those in use among 
the ancients, but we can trace in the Romaic 
usage the classic origin of almost all the 
names by which the varieties are designated. 
Researches made upon this coast by a 
scholar as learned in the present state of 
science as was Belon in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, or Sibthorp a hundred years ago, could 
not fail to throw much light upon the 
Ichthyology of the Ancients. I would give 
a single instance of the indications thus to 
be derived. 

A fish of great size, caught not far from 
the mole of Assos in the summer of 1882, 
permits the correct identification of a name, 
frequently employed by classic authors, 
which has been wrongly defined in all 
dictionaries hitherto published. The body 
of this fish was of elongated oval shape, 
somewhat compressed, the head thick, the 

1 Tchihatchef (Asie Minewre, Paris, 1853-69) re- 
marks with great truth : ‘ Les opérations des pécheurs 
de l’Anatolie sont encore au point ot elles se trou- 
vaient il y a plus de seize sitcles (du temps d’Aelien).’ 
Unfortunately the work of the great Russian natural- 
ist and explorer does little more than record a few 
disconnected observations in this regard. 
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lower jaw protruding. In colour it was of 
a dull purple brown, mottled, with a silver- 
white belly. The fin membranes were 
reddish brown, and, like the tail, tipped with 
white. The dorsal was single, the scales 
very small. The specimen caught at Assos 
weighed not less than thirty-four kilograms 
(seventy-five pounds).! Its flesh proved to 
be white, tender, and extremely palatable. 
Of decisive importance in the identification 
was the presence of those ridged and spined 
processes of the head and gills which have 
given to the French Cernier? its Latinized 
name Polyprion Cernium. The fish thus 
agrees in all distinctive characteristics with 
Cuvier’s (Histoire Naturelle des Poissons, vol. 
iii, Paris, 1829. Pl. 42, chap. xvi.) de- 
scription of the stone bass, or, as it is some- 
times called in England, the wreck-fish. 
Among the Greek fishermen of the Gulf 
of Adramyttion this fish is known as Podods 
or ‘Opdos,—the very name used by Aristotle, 
who, while living at Assos as the guest of 
his kinsman Hermeias, had opportunity to 
study the habits of the stone bass upon this 
very coast. He speaks of it as frequenting 
the shore (Hist. Animal, viii. 13, 1),—as 
growing quickly from a small to a large size 
(Ibid. v. 10, 5),—as living entirely upon 
flesh (Ibid. viii. 2, 4), and as concealing 
itself during winter (Jbid. viii. 15, 1). 
Elsewhere (in Athenaios, vii. 97) he refers 


1 It was sold for one medjid and a quarter (about 
four shillings). The orphos would certainly have 
fetched much more in antiquity, when even so 
small a fish as the tench sold for four drachmes 
(Menander, Ephes. in Athenaios, vii. 83), and, if we 
may believe the testimony of Archestratos (Athenaios, 
vii. 44), ‘the very smallest and cheapest galaios cost 
not less than one thousand Attic drachmes.’ 

2 Strange to say, this word is neither in the Dic- 
tionary of the French Academy nor in that of Landais, 
nor in that of Littré. It is to be found, however, in 
Bescherelle, Dictionnaire National, and in any good 
French dictionary of natural history, as for instance 
that of Orbigny, vol. iii. The variety in question is 
known as the Cernier Brun. 
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to its sharp and jagged teeth. Of particular 
interest is the adjective περιτρηχής applied 
to the orphos by Noumenios (in Athenaios, 
vii. 97), this being eminently characteristic 
of the rough projections of the head before 
mentioned. Its flesh was esteemed a de- 
licacy, and was frequently recommended as 
a food for invalids by the Greek physicians. 
Alexander of Tralles, to name but one 
author, recommends it no less than ten 
times during the course of his work (Ed. 
Puschmann, vol. ii. pp. 27, 169, 251, 303, 
311, 367, 403, 421, 495, and 509). It is 
not the present purpose to discuss the sacred 
and oracular character attributed to this fish 
by the ancients, or the fables concerning its 
marvellous tenacity of life. The passages 
quoted will suffice for identification. 

The ancient name has been retained in 
widely distant parts of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, it figuring as ‘Podos in a list of fishes 
furnished to Sibthorp (emarks relating to 
the Natural History of Parts of European 
Turkey; in Walpole, Travels in various 
Countries of the East ; being a continuation of 
Memoirs relating to European and Asiatic 
Turkey. London, 1820) by the caloyers of 
Mount Athos, nearly a century ago, and 
among the fishes of Zante, referred to by the 
same naturalist (ibid, Mishes of Zante), the 
‘Opdds is mentioned. The modern verna- 
cular thus still retains the irregular accent 
remarked upon by Athenaios (vii. 97). The 
young of the fish are to-day called ὀρφύ or 
ὀρφάκι, from the ancient diminutives ὀρφίος 
(Alexander of Tralles, ed. Puschmann, vol, ii. 
Ρ. 495) or ὀρφίσκος (Pankrates, Hal. in 
Athenaios, vil. 71), and ὀρφακίνης (Dorion, in 
Athenaios, vii. 97). 

It is thus evident, both from the simila- 
rity of the ancient and modern names, and 
from the general agreement of the descrip- 
tions, that the ὀρφὸς or ὀρφῶς (Latin, Orphus) 
is the stone bass. ‘This definition, however, 
is not given in any Greek or Latin dictionary 
with which the writer is acquainted. Some 
of the best and most complete of these—as, 
for instance, the Zhesaurus of Estienne and 
the Greek-German dictionary of Pape—give 
no generic name whatever. In the seventh 
edition of Liddell and Scott (1883) the word 
is explained to mean ‘a kind of sea-perch’ ; 
the third edition of Dunbar (1850) says 
‘perhaps an anchovy or sprat,’ and in the 
zoological appendix to the same volume, by 
Adams, the orphos is called a loach. In 
Riddle’s translation of Scheller’s Lexicon, in 
Lewis and Short, and in White and Riddle, 
the fish is declared to be the gi/t-head, 
while Smith supposes it to be the serranus 


anthias of Cuvier. Nor are the definitions 
of the classical dictionaries in foreign lan- 
guages more correct. Georges calls the fish, 
probably from the similarity of the name, 
der Orf, i.e., the nerfling (leuciscus idus), a 
river fish, similar to the finscale or rudd, 
and answering in no particular to the ac- 
counts of the orphos given by the ancients. 
It is more surprising that the naturalists 
who have described the orphos should be 
equally in error. Sibthorp, in the publica- 
tion before referred to, gives to both the 
fishes of Athos and Zante the name sparus 
orfus, although they differ entirely from all 
the sea-breams ; while Bory de St. Vincent 
(Relation du Voyage de la Commission Scien- 
tifique de Morée dans le Peloponnese, les 
Cyclades et VU Attique. Paris. 1836-38 ; 
and especially the ichthyological contribu- 
tions of the same writer to the Haxpédition 
Scientifique de Morée. Paris, 1831, etc.) sup- 
poses the orphos to be le mérou (probably the 
serannus gigas of Cuvier), a fish but about 
half as large as the stone bass. Cuvier him- 
self (note to Pliny, ix. 24, ed. Lemaire), from 
a partial acquaintance with the descriptions 
of the orphos given by ancient authors, 
identifies it with le barbier (anthias sacer, 
Bloch) ; and Bourquin, in his recent trans- 
lation of Oppian (Les Halieutiques, par 
Oppien de Cilicie, les Cynegetiques, par Oppien 
de Syrie. Coulommiers, 1877, p. 10) states 
the orphos to be an ‘acanthopterygien spa- 
roide. The English translator of Oppian 
(John Jones, Oxford, 1722) ingeniously 
avoided the difficulty by inventing a new 
English word: oerve. It is unnecessary to 
refer to the vague surmises of the older 
travellers in the Levant, who, since the 
middle of the sixteenth century,! have fre- 
quently made mention of the fish, remark- 
able as one of the largest taken in these 
waters. The list of errors is sufliciently 
extended. Including, as it does, so many 
river fishes, and such diminutive members of 
the finny tribe, it bespeaks but slight atten- 
tion to the characteristic statements of the 


1 The first travellers who described this fish seem 
to have been Belon (Pierre): Les Observations de 
Plusieurs Singularités et choses Mémorables Trowvées 
en Grice, Asie, Judée, Egypte, Arabie et Autres Pays, 
ete.: Paris, 1554; and Gilles (Pierre), De B 
Thracio, Lugduni, 1561. On the other hand, the 
cernium polyprion does not appear in the lists of 
fishes of the Mediterranean given by William Hen 
Smyth: (The Mediterranean; a Memoir, Physical, 
Historical, and Nautical ; London, 1854), L. Rigler 
(Die Tuerkei und ihre Bewohner : Wien, 1852), and 
Tchihatchetf! (Asie Mineure, seconde partie). The 
first-named of these writers was aware of the exist- 
ence of the stone bass in the Mediterranean, but errs 
in assigning to it the name seiaena ] 
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classic authors,'! and to the striking pecu- 
harities of a fish still known throughout the 
coasts of the Aegean by its ancient name. 
While modern writers, without exception, 
are thus at fault, the last scholar of Greek 
Byzantion and first humanist of the Renais- 
sance has fortunately given a translation of 


the name which of itself would almost suftice . 


to prove the correctness of the present iden- 
tification. In the Latin text of Aristotle’s 
Natural History, published in 1476 by the 
doctissimus Theodoros Gaza, ὀρφὸς is ren- 
dered -by the word cernua. Gaza, born 
(A.D. 1398) upon the eastern coast of the 
Aegean, must have been well acquainted 

2 A remarkably complete collection of the refer- 
ences made by the ancient authors to the orphos was 
published, more than three centuries ago, by Ronde- 
letius (Gulielmus) : Libri de Piscibus Marinis : Lug- 
duni, 1554-55, lib. v. 25. His description alone 
should have sufficed to preserve the lexicographers 
from their manifold errors. 


with the orphos, and aware of its identity 
with the stone bass, which in Italy he heard 
ealled cernio. Unwilling to employ in his 
version the classic Latin name orphus, which 
could convey no conception to his Roman 
readers of the Quattrocento, he coined a new 
Latin name, cernua, analogous to the Italian. 
A parallel case is that of the English-speak- 
ing inhabitants of the Azores, where the fish 
abounds, In default of any word in our 
language of similar sound to the Romanic 
appellations, they have invented for the 
stone bass the name cherne. The suggestive 
term employed by Gaza was, however, ex- 
punged from the Latin text of Aristotle by 
subsequent editors, and since the loss of this 
clue there has reigned for more than four 
centuries an entire ignorance in regard to 
the true nature of the orphos. 


JOSEPH THACHER CLARKE. 


NOTES ON THE HOMERIC GENITIVE. 


(Continued from page 13.) 


LEI. 


THERE seems to have been a general idea, 
both in ancient and modern times, that ‘ the 
o of the genitive in τοῖο, -ειο, -ao, is not 
elided.’ (Monro, Homeric Grammar, ὃ 376.) 
No more it is in our MSS., but no more are 
a good many other things which Mr. Monro, 
like everybody else, welcomes with open arms. 
It so happens however that one instance of 
this elision is found in the MSS., not of 
Homer indeed, but of Pindar. In Pyth. xii, 
24 all the MSS. read (testibus Boeckh, Tycho 
Mommsen, and Weise) Φόρκοι᾽ ἀμαύρωσεν 
γένος. Boeckh altered it to Φόρκοιο μαύρωσεν 
γένος, Wherein he is followed by Donaldson 
and Gildersleeve. But Mx. Fennell adopts the 
version of the MSS., καλῶς ye ποιῶν, and 
also in Olymp. xiii. 48, Nem. ix. 131, Isth. i. 
21 he reads @eccadot’ ἐπ᾽, σκοποῖ" ἄγχιστα, 
‘Toddov ἐναρμόξαι. And in Olymp. vii. 2 the 
ordinary reading, followed by Mr. Fennell 
among others, is ἔνδον ἀμπέλου in defiance of 
the metre, where ἀμπέλοι᾽ ἔνδον ought to be 
restored as Weise suggests, though in his 
τ text he has ἀμπέλου ἔνδον, Heyne’s reading. 
Boeckh on this line quotes many instances 
of similar héatus, but adds: ‘Inter hos tamen 
locos istius modi sunt plurimi in quibus 


hiatum mitiget digamma.... Nullam excu- 
sationem habet,’ OJ. iii. 32, xiii. 34, Wem. ix. 
55, σκοποῦ ἄγχιστα. As Olymp. iii. 32 and 
xi. 34 are ᾽Ορθωσίᾳ ἔγραψεν and Θεσσαλοῦ ἐπ᾽ 
᾿Αλφεοῦ, it appears that two out of the only 
three inexcusable hiatuses in Pindar (accord- 
ing to Boeckh) are instances of this genitive 
in -ov, and, considering this together with the 
MSS. reading in Pyth. xii. 24, and the equally 
inexcusable hiatus in Jsth. i. 21 (which 
Boeckh omits), we are forced to believe that 
Pindar did elide the o of the genitive 
in -ovo. 

Bergk also may be added to the supporters 
of this view as far as concerns the elegiac 
and lyric poets. In the fragment of the 
hymn of Lasus to Demeter he reads Κλυμένοι 
ἄλοχον, in Simonides 85 καὶ βιότοι᾽ ὀλίγος, in 
Archilochus 77 ὡς Διωνύσοι᾽ ἄνακτος. (1 
quote from his Anthologia Lyrica, editio 
tertia, ex Poetarum Lyricorum Graecorum, 
editione quarta expressa. Leipsic, Teubner, 
1883.) But he does not read it everywhere 
that he finds a genitive in -ov long before a 
vowel, as he reads ἀμπέλου ὁ δὲ μῦθος in 
Simonides 75, θανάτου ἀμφεβάλοντο in Simon- 
ides 99 ; cf. Theognis 253, 440, 957. AndI 
fully agree with him in thinking that this 
elision should not be restored everywhere, 
though perhaps it will never be possible 
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to decide exactly where to restore it and 
where not. 

Thirdly, though there is no trace of this 
elision in our texts, the Scholiast A on A. 35, 
as Mr. Leaf informs me, has preserved an 
old variant λευκοῦ for λευκοί, which, on the 
principle of the more difficult being the 
more likely reading, is almost certainly 
right. 

Another case of such elision is preserved 
in a monument less open to doubt than any 
MS. can be. In the third sepulchral inscrip- 
tion of Kaibel’s Epigrammata Graeca ex Lapi- 
dibus conlecta (Berlin, 1878) 6607 is found, and 
has of course been ‘ corrected.’ The epigram 
is as follows in Kaibel’s text : 

“’Apxévews τόδε σῆμα nomen defuncti] 

ἔστησ᾽ ἐνγὺς ὁδοῦ ἀγαθοῦ Kat [σώφρονος ἀνδρός]. 
Supplevit Kirchhoff.—2. ΔΟΙ͂ corr. Kiessling 
hastam pro interpunctionis nota habens (: ).’ 
It is perfectly evident from a glance at 
Kirchhoff’s facsimile of the inscription (C, I. 
A. 465) that the ‘hasta’ was meant for an I 
and not for an ‘interpunctionis nota.’ But 
Kirchhoff transliterates it as évyis ὁδῷ, which 
it is hard indeed to accept, as this inscription 
dates from the sixth century, and ἐγγὺς is 
not found with a dative before Euripides. 
(It is true that Homer has been accused 
of using this construction (A. 340), but it is 
a monstrous perversion of a plain passage 
where οἱ is merely the ethical dative.) To 
read 6607 in our inscription is such a simple 
way out of the difficulty that it has escaped 
the too far-sighted eyes of the editors. 

Now what are we to say to all this ? We find 
Pindar certainly, and probably other lyric 
poets, eliding the genitive in -o.w, we find a 
case of it even in an inscription, we find a 
variant supporting it in one passage of 
Homer himself, and we shall soon find that 
the use of it will save us from certain dif- 
ficulties in the “αι. Is it possible to 
deny that Homer elided it also? Take a 
parallel case. Bentley knew that the lyric 
poets used the digamma, he found that it 
was of inestimable value for the scansion of 


Homer, and he introduced it freely. To 
compare small things with great, the 


elision of -oo and the use of the digamma 
are exactly on the same footing. 

If that is once granted, there can be no 
difficulty about the other genitives in -ao and 
-co. For that in -ao I have a stronger 
proof than any yet brought forward. The 
form ’Arpeidao occurs in our texts of Homer 
twenty-seven times and the form ᾿Ατρεΐδεω 
seven. Every one of the latter is before a 
vowel. Is it not plain therefore that for 
᾿Ατρεΐδεω we should read ᾿Ατρείδα᾽ 1 Though 
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it is extremely unlikely on the face of it that 
all these seven cases before a vowel should be 
mere accident, I have tried a control experi- 
ment with another word metrically equivalent 
to ’Azpetdew. The vocative ᾿Ατρείδη occurs 
forty-eight times and of all these only one is 
before a vowel (T. 56) and forty-seven are 
before a consonant. Stronger proof than 
this can scarcely be desired, and it is obvious 
that this mutually supports the elision of 
τοῖο 

The termination in -ew—perhaps we should 
rather say in -a—certainly does exist in 
Homer, as Tvdeidew in E, 16, K. 566, Π. 74, 
but this does not alter the inference about 
᾿Ατρεΐδεω. A good instance of such elision is 
to be found in Φ. 85, 86: 

θυγάτηρ ΓΛλταο γέροντος, 
ἤλλτεω, ὃς Λελέγεσσι φιλοπτολέμοισιν ἀνάσσει, 
where Αλτα᾽, ὃς appears to be a great 
improvement. 

On -eo I have nothing special to say 
except that it is impossible to give any 
reason why the treatment of it should differ 
from the treatment of its brethren. 

The elision of -oo is much more problemati- 
cal, Though it may appear strange to our 
ears, it does not follow that the Greek epic 
poets would have objected to it. But it is 
certain that there is no passage in Homer 
where there is any reason for introducing 
this elision. If indeed in the ‘ genuine’ 
portions of Homer we anywhere found a 
genitive in τοῦ agreeing with one in -ovo not 
at the end of a line and that genitive in -ov 
shortened before a vowel we might assume, 
to save my rule, that we ought to resolve the 
του into -oo and elide the latter -o. But 
there is no such case in Homer, except in K 
and the beginning of Y, passages admitted 
by all reasonable critics to be spurious. So 
far as it goes then this is evidence that -oo 
could not be elided; but of merely negative 
evidence a much larger amount is required 
to be of any avail. This must be therefore 
left doubtful for the present; for myself I 
cannot help having a feeling for which 1 
cannot account that this elision is inad- 
missible. 


ΤΥ: 


With the aid of the conclusions just 
established we may proceed to consider the 
agreement of τοῦ and -oo in the J/iad. 
There are here forty-five cases of the excep- 
tion where one of the words is at the end of 
a line, viz.: A. 591, Β, 457, I. 112, A. 100, 
177, 240, Ε. 21, 741, Z. 134, 330, H. 392, 
422, Ὁ. 135, 411, I. 440, K. 562, A. 1, 373, 
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450, N. 358, 591, 601, 606, 635, Ἐ. 311, O. 
554, 670, 704, I. 356, 581, P. 69, Σ. 242, 
316, 399, 613, Φ. 294, 592, X. 430, 440, Ψ. 
17, 280, 561, 748, Q. 747, 755. With these 
may go Q. 416: ἢ μέν μιν περὶ σῆμα ἑοῦ 
ἑτάροιο φίλοιο, though there -ov and -ovo are 
in agreement without either ending the line ; 
read however anyway ἑοῦ €rapovo. 

But a new exception occurs in the //iad, 
where one of the genitives is a monosyllable 
(under which I include τοῖο and σοῖο). 
There are six certain cases of this: A. 214, 
494, N. 660, Ἐ. 173, X. 401, and ©. 486. 
The last however is slightly open to question. 
It runs thus: μνῆσαι πατρὸς σοῖο, θεοῖς ἐπιείκελ᾽ 
᾿Αχιλλεῦ, Τηλίκου, ὥσπερ ἐγών. Here we 
might read τηλίκο᾽ ὥσπερ, if the elision of 
-oo be regarded as possible. In all the other 
five the monosyllable is τοῦ. Besides these 
are A. 380: roto δ᾽ ᾿Απόλλων Evgapévov 
ἤκουσεν, Where read εὐξαμένοι᾽ ; Z. 465: σοῦ 
θ᾽ ἑλκηθμοῖο πυθέσθαι, where perhaps coo ; &. 
335: μεγαθύμου σοῖο φονῆος (where Bekker 
is probably right in restoring σοῖο for σεῖο) ; 
here however read μεγαθύμοο ; T. 322: τοῦ 
πατρὸς ἀποφθιμένοιο πυθοίμην, Where perhaps 
τόο. 

Besides these there remain seventeen 
passages to be considered : 


145. πόντου ᾿Ικαρίοιο, τὰ μὲν . . . . -- : 
746. vids ὑπερθύμοιο Kopwvov Kauweidao . . 
315. πέπλοιο φαεινοῦ 7 τγμα κάλυψεν 
119, 174, Ῥ. 189, T. 73, ®. 422. δηίου ἐκ 
πολέμοιο 
τοίχου τοῦ ἑτέροιο, θεοῖσι δὲ . .. 
ἐκ χόλου ἀργαλέοιο μεταστρέψῃ . . - 
246. τούτου γ᾽ ἑσπομένοιο καὶ ἐκ πυρὸς. .. 
01. ποικίλου ἐκ δίφροιο νοήσατο. . . .. 
89. σίτου τε γλυκεροῖο περὶ φρένας .. 
667. ἀργαλέου πρὸ φόβοιο ἕλωρ. .. 


π ὧν 7 ΄ τς ΤῸ Ψ , 
5. Οὐλύμποιο πολυπτύχου " ἡ δ᾽ ἄρα πάντῃ. 


bol ΕἸ δῦ δ 


219. 
LOK. 


Ge τὸ σὲ γί δι τ 


840. κύκλου ποιητοῖο " λίθου δ᾽. . .. 
451. ὅσσα δὲ δίσκου οὖρα κατωμαδίοιο 
πέλονται. 


Of these read in B. 145, πόντοι᾽, in H. 119 
and the four passages with it, δηίοι᾽ ἐκ, in I. 
219, τοίχοο rot’ ἑτέροιο, ἴῃ A. 89, σίτοό. As to 
B. 746, K. 246,W. 340, 431, if any one wishes 
to save the credit of such old offenders as Καὶ 
and the Catalogue and the games in ¥, 
it is easily done by reading τούτοο, κύκλοο, 
dicxov’ otpa, Again K. 107, 501, Y. 5 are all 
from notorious interpolations; none but out- 
and-out Gladstonians (in the Homeric sense) 
can defend K or the opening of Ὑ. E. 315 
occurs ina less certain but still practically 
certain interpolation, the wounding of Aphro- 
dite, which includes E. 311-431. See Mr. 
Leaf’s introduction to the book. Two good 


10] 


proofs of this may be found in the form 
‘Eppéeas in 390 and the scansion of Αἰνείας 
as a molossus in 911, it being elsewhere 
quadrisyllabic.1 I mention these two alone 
as they are not specified by Mr. Leaf—add 
and consider his notes on 330, 338, 240, 356, 
370, 374, 383, 418, 431. Here the altera- 
tion of φαεινοῦ to φαεινόν would be slight but 
unsatisfactory. 

One passage alone is left, P. 667; a line 
not easy to alter or to reject, but a very 
curious one. It may be what Aristarchus 
read, but I cannot help feeling doubtful 
whether it is what Homer sang. Mr. Pratt 
calls πρὸ φόβοιο “an obscure expression,” 
and cannot decide what it means; no more 
could the Scholiast ; Heyne explains the 
sentence to be μὴ προ-λίποιέν μιν (διὰ) φόβου, 
ἕλωρ δηΐοισι! Still no obvious emendation 
is to be made, and it seems necessary to 
allow this one exception to the rule in the 
older portions of the /liad. 

It is worth observing that B. 145, πόντου 
Ἰκαρίοιο was altered for another reason by 
T. 8S. Brandreth in his Dissertation on the 
Metre of Homer (Pickering, 1844), $31. ‘At 
B. 145, for πόντου Ἰκαρίοιο, read πόντοφιν, 
Ἰκαρίοιο, for the genitive case cannot be made 
long before a vowel, except in caesura, as 
Dunbar has observed. So at B. 198, for 
δήμου τ᾽ ἄνδρα, where the τε is inadmissible, 
read δήμοφιν ἄνδρα. His remedy however is 
worse than the disease. 

A more interesting passage is E, 487. 
Here the MSS read with trifling variations 
μή πως, ὡς ἁψῖσι λίνου ἁλόντε πανάγρου. 
Bentley altered the line to μή πως, ὡς ἀψῖσι 
λίνου πανάγροιο ἁλόντες, and Axt to μή πως, 
ὡς πανάγροιο λίνου ἁψῖσιν ἁλόντες, both thus 
falling into the same error (besides the un- 
Homeric short a before yp, which Bentley 
vainly labours to defend). The other alter- 
ation, ἁψῖσι λίνοιο ἁλόντε Tavdypov, has 
avoided Scylla only to fall into Charybdis. 
That in three alterations of one line no less 
than five mistakes should have been com- 
mitted should teach us to be cautious indeed 
in altering the text of Homer, so marvellously 
faithful under unnatural difficulties. 

The two forms of the genitive are united 
by Pindar in Vem. vii. 42 : εὐθυπνόου Ζεφύροιο, 
and fragm. 136: πολυχρύσοιο πλούτου. There 
is at least one case in Euripides, Διογόνοιο 
βάχκου in Hippol. 560. More could probably 
be added with ease from him and other 
lyrical poets. For iambics see Lycophron, 
857, 994. 

I will only add that after careful investiga- 


1 The only other case of Αἰνείας as a trisyllable is 
N. 494; N. is full of strange things of the kind, 
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tion I have come to the conclusion that 
proper names, which so often exercise a 
disturbing influence in versehave exercised 
none or scarcely any in this case. 


We 


There are only two violations of the rule 
in the Homeric Hymns (Hermes 185, Apbrod. 
147), none in the Lpigrams, and none in the 
Batrachomyomachia. This is fairly strong 
evidence, though only negative, in favour of 
a considerable antiquity for the mass of 
those poems, considering their bulk. 

The Works and Days, the only poem safely 
to be attributed to Hesiod, gives remark- 
able results; indeed when I first looked 
back at my own notes I could not trust 
them without a fresh examination of the 
poem. For he is stricter than even Homer ; 
in the whole 828 lines there is only one case 
of agreement of the two forms of the genitive 
even at the end of a line (χαρασσομένοιο 
σιδήρου in 387). The poem however is hardly 


long enough to build upon with great 
certainty. In 326 and 733 read of course : 
ὅς τε κασιγνήτοιο éot’ ἀνὰ δέμνια βαίνῃ, and 
μηδ᾽ ἀπὸ δυσφήμοιο τάφοι᾽ ἀπονοστήσαντα. 
When we come to the other Hesiodic 
poems the case is very different. In the 
short Shield of Heracles there are two viola- 


- tions of the rule (71,153), and in the 


Theogony five (683, 737, 788, 808, 852). In 
the latter poem these figures support in a 
remarkable manner the belief generally 
entertained that the later part of the 
Theogony is also later in date. Not that 
either division is probably due to Hesiod, as 
indeed Pausanius hints repeatedly that the 
Theogony was not by him. 

This argument then would confirm to some 
extent the opinion that the Works and Days 
dates from a great antiquity, and the same 
is true toa less extent of the majority of 
the smaller Homeric poems, but that the 
latter part of the Theogony and the Shield of 
Heracles are more modern, 

Artuur Puarv. 
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Now that the longer days of the year are 
commencing and afford time, which cannot 
be found in winter, over and above the 
hours of official work, I make a beginning 
of the Catalogne of Classical Manuscripts, 
announced in October last, with descriptions 
of the MSS. of Homer in the British Museum. 
If others can find time during the ensuing 
summer to contribute particulars of classical 
MSS. in other libraries, the Catalogue may 
make substantial progress before the close 
of the year. 
E. Maunpe Tompson. 


HOMER—ILIAD. 


1.—Brir. Mus. Papyrus evil. Two fragments: 
2 ft. bin. x10in.; 3 ft. jin. x10in. Uncials. I cent. 
p.c. (?) Found at Ma’abdey in Egypt in 1849 and 
1850. 

Bought, for Brit. Mus., of Miss S. Harris, 1872. 

Ἰλιάς : xviii 1—171, 172—218 (the first 
words), 311—617. 

Omitted lines added in margins by later 
hand. 

Text printed in Cat. Anc. MSS, 


9. --Βκιτ. Mus. Papyrus exiv. 7 ft. 7am 
x94in. Uncials. 11 cent. 


3ought at Elephantine in Egypt by Mr. W. J. 
Bankes, in 1821. Bought, for Brit. Mus., of Mr. 
W. R. Bankes, 1879. 

Ἰλιάς : Bk. xxiv ; wanting 1]. 1—126. 

Omitted lines added in margins by later 
hand. 


Collation by G. C. Lewis in ‘ Philological Museum,’ 
i. 177. See Cat. Anc. MSS. 


3.—Brir. Mus. Add. MS, 17,210. Vellum: 
ff. 60. 113x9§inches. Uncials. VI cent. 


Selonged to the Syrian Convent of St. Mary 
Deipara in the Nitrian Desert in Egypt. Bought, for 
the Brit. Mus., of A. Pacho, 1847. 

Ἰλιάς : fragments of bks. xii—xvi, xviii 
—xxiv. Palimpsest. 

Ed. W. Cureton: ‘Fragments of the [liad of 


Homer from a Syriac Palimpsest,’ 1851. See Cat. 
Anc. MSS. 


4.—Brir. Mus. Egerton MS, 267. Vellum: 
ff. 19. 8x5} inches. Minuscules, under the ruled 
lines. XII cent. 


Ἰλιᾶς : xxii. 193—236. 
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5,—Brir. Mus. 


Burney MS. 86. Vellum: 
ff. 281. 


12 x 94 inches. ~Minuscules, under the 
ruled lines. Finished Saturday, 18th September, 
13th Indiction. There is no year in a 13th Indiction, 
between 1059 and 1344, in which the 18th September 
fell on a Saturday. Judging from the writing of the 
MS., the first year is obviously too early ; the other 
is certainly too late. The MS. appears to be of 
XIII century. The date may have been copied from 
an earlier MS.; or the scribe, writing so soon after 
the beginning of a new Indiction, may have carelessly 
inscribed the number of the one which had just ex- 
pired. In this case the year might be either 1210 or 
1255. 

Owners: John Towneley, of Towneley, co. Lanc. 
(bookplate) ; Charles Townley, 1771; Charles Bur- 
ney, 1814; Charles Parr Burney, 1818. The Burney 
MSS. were purchased for the Brit. Mus. in 1818. 


Ἰλιάς : with full scholia and glosses. 


Collat. C. G. Heyne, 1802. See Cat. Burn. MSS. ; 
Palaeogr. Soc. pl. 67. 


6.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5693 (ff. 23-303). 
Paper: ff. 281. 12xS84inches. Minuscules. Written 
in Italy ; circ. A.D. 1400. 

Owners: ‘Res Gasparis Volaterrani, apostolicae 
sedis protonotarii’; ‘ Antonii Seripandi et amicorum.’ 
Bought, for the Harley Library, 2 Feb. 1723. 

Ἰλιάς : partial scholia and glosses. 

Hector’s Epitaph, at the end, in a later 
hand. 


7—Brir. Mus. King’s MS, 16. 
ff. 281. 101 x 7 inches. Minuscules. 
Italy, “πόνος Χριστοφόρου,᾽ A.D. 1431. 

Ἰλιάς : with Life, etc., prefixed. 

Coloured initials to the several books. 


8.—Brit. Mus. Harley MS. 5600. Vellum : 
ff. 239. 133 x 82 inches. Minuscules. Written at 
Florence by John Rhosos, priest, of Crete ; finished 
16 May, 1466. 

Bought, for the Harley Library, of John Gibson, 
13 Sept. 1722. 

Ἰλιάς : exegesis of Herodotos, arguments, 
epigrams, efc., prefixed. 

A full-page miniature of Homer, within a 
border, facing the first page of the text, 
which is also ornamented with a border of 
the vine-pattern. 


9—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 1771. Paper: 
ff. 495. 11x84 inches. Minuscules. Written in 
Italy. XV cent. 

Bought, for the Harley Library, of Alexander 
Cunningham, who purchased it in Italy from the 
daughter of Carlo Patini. 

Ἴλιας : arguments except to Bk. 1. ; scholia 
and glosses in red ink. 

Imperf.; ends xxiv. 719. 

See Cat. Harl. MSS. 


10.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5672. Vellum : 
ff. 23. 11474 inches. Minuscules. Written in 
Italy. XV cent. 

The ff. 19—23, which had belonged to Caesar de 
Missy of Berlin, in 1748, were presented to the Brit. 
Mus. and added to the MS. in 1807. 

Ἰλιάς : ii. 1—9, 490 —594 ; iii. 1283—461 ; 
iv. 1—246. 


Vellum : 
Written in 
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11.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5601 (ff. 6b— 
281.) Paper: ff 276. 18 χ 88 inches. Minuscules. 
Written in Italy, “ἄγγελος γράφην. XV—XVI cent. 

3ought, for the Harley Library, of Nathaniel Noel, 
bookseller, 18 Jan. 1724. 

Ἰλιάς : prolegomena, etc. Glossed through- 
out in red ink. 


Hector’s Epitaph at the end. 


12.—Brit. Mus. Harley MS. 1675 (ff. 107— 
129). Paper: ff. 23. 107 inches. Minuscules. 
Written in France; A.D. 1591. 

Ἴλιας : Bk. i. ; argument and prefaces. 

The early part annotated and glossed in 
Latin. 


13.—Brir. Mus. Add. MS. 8292 (ff. 186—197). 


Paper: ff. 12. 138 inches. Minuscules. Written 
probably in Venice. XVII cent. 


Bought at Lord Guildford’s sale, 1830 ; 
plate: Hon. Frederic North. 


Ἰλιάς : 1. 1-337 ; with part of commentary 
of Eustathius and glosses. 
Binding in Venetian style. 


book- 


ODYSSEY. 


14,—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5674. Vellum: 
ff.150. 11x71inches. Minuscules, under the ruled 
lines. XIII cent. 

Owner: Antonio Seripandi, 16th cent. 
for the Harley Library, 2 Feb. 1723. 

’Odvaceta: scholia and glosses. 

Collations : ed. Porson, 1800 ; Buttmann ‘ Scholia 
Antiqua’; J. A. Cramer ‘ Anecdot. Paris,’ iti. 411. 
See Palaeogr. Soc. pl. 85. 


Bought, 


15,—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5658. Vellum: 
ff. 260. 9x58 inches. Minuscules. Μετεγράφη 7 
τοῦ ὁμήρου ὀδυσσεία ἀναλώμασι μὲν τοῦ ἐντιμωτάτου 
ἀνδρὸς κυροῦ βαρθολομαίου τοῦ κρυσπιανοῦ, χειρὶ δὲ 
ἰωάννου ἱερέως ῥώσου τοῦ κρητός. Finished at Rome 
10 Aug. 1472. 

Bought, for the Harley Library, of Dr. Conyers 
Middleton of Cambridge, with other MSS. brought 
by him from Italy, 20 Feb. 1725. 


᾽Οδυσσεία. 
Fanciful initial letters to the several books, 
coloured brown. 


Vellum: 
Written in 


16.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 6325. 
ff. 216. 11x74 inches. Minuscules. 
Italy. XV cent. 

Bought, for the Harley Library, of John Gibson, 
13 Sept. 1722. 

᾿Οδυσσεία : arguments, a few scholia and 
glosses, in red ink. 


Initial letters in gold on flowered grounds. 
On f. 1. a head-piece defaced, a border of 
flower-work, and a shield of arms: party 
per saltire or and vert, a lion rampant counter- 
changed ; over all an escutcheon, argent, 
a. cross gules (a Florentine family 1) 
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17.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5673. Paper : 
ff. 213. 118} inches. Minuscules. Written in 
Italy. Early XVI cent. 

Bought, for the Harley Library, of John Gibson, 
15 Sept. 1722. 

᾿Οδυσσεία : arguments. 

Iambic verses on the Odyssey added at the 
end. <A few notes in Latin. 


HYMNS. 
18.—Brir. Mus. Harley 
Paper: ff. 4. 9x6 inches, ~Minuscules. 
in Italy. XV cent. 
Belonged to Humphrey Wanley. 
“Ὁμήρου ὕμνοι és θεοὺς ᾿ 
“és ἄρην." ἴ. 2. 
ἐς 3 ” ”? f 9 
. “és ἄρτεμιν. 1. 2. 
. “ ἐς ddpodirny.” f. 26. 


MS. 1752 (ff. 2-5). 
Written 


, 


“ ἐς aOnvav.” ἴ. 2b 
“és ἥραν.᾽" ἢ, 2b 
“ ἐς δήμητραν.᾽᾽ f. ὃ. 

. “és peav.” £. 3. 

. “ἐς ἡρακλέα.᾽ f. ὃ. 

9, “ἐς ἀσκληπιόν.᾽ ἵ. 3b. 

10. “és κάστορα καὶ πολυδεύκη.᾽᾿ἔ. 3b. 
11. “és Eppa.” £. 9), 

12. “és ἀπόλλω[να δήλιον} " : 
1. 55. £. 4, 


CO - σὺ OP ὧν to μ- 


ends 
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BATRACHOMYOMACHIA. 


19.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS, 5693 (ff. 13-18). 
Paper: ff. 6. 1284 inches. Minuscules. Written 
in Italy. XV cent. 

Bound with a MS. of the Iliad, q.v. 


Batpaxopvopaxia : glosses. 
20.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5664 (ff. 25-- 
38). Paper: ff. 14. 8}x64 inches. Minuscules. 


Written in Italy. Late XV cent. 
Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 


Βατραχομυομαχία : full glosses, in red ink ; 
a few scholia. 
91,—Brit. Mus. Harley 


Paper: ff. 17. 84x 6inches.” Minuscules. 
in Italy. Late XV cent. 


Βατραχομνομαχία: a few scholia and glosses 
in red ink. 

92.—Brir. Mus. Burney MS, 276 (tf. 16-19). 
Paper: ff. 4. 7}*5j}inches. Minuscules. Written 
in Italy. Late XV cent. 

Βατραχομνυομαχία 1]. 35—152 : glosses. 


23.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS, 5601 (ff. 1-6). 
Paper: ff. 6. 138} inches. “Minuscules. Written 


in Italy XV—XVI cent. With the Iliad, q.v. 
Βατραχομνομαχία : glosses in red ink. 


MS. 6301 (ff. 6-22). 
Written 


REVIEWS. | 
NEWMAN'S POLITICS OF ARISTOTLE. 


The Politics of Aristotle with an Introduction, 
Two Prefatory Essays and Notes Critical 
and Explanatory. By W. Τὶ Newman, 
M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, and 
formerly Reader in Ancient History in 
the University of Oxford. Vol. 1. (pp. 
xx., 580) Introduction to the Politics. Vol. 
11. (pp. Ixvii., 419) Prefatory Lssays. 
Books I. and II. Text and Notes, Ox- 
ford; Clarendon Press. 1887. 28s. 


Mr. Newman's long looked for work has at 
length appeared, to be welcomed by all 
scholars; but it is still unfinished. A 
‘volume or volumes, completing the work 
will,’ the editor hopes, ‘follow after a not 
too long interval.’ Even as it stands, this 
is perhaps the most complete commentary 
on the greater and more important part of 
the Politics, which has yet appeared ; and it 
is not likely to be easily or soon superseded. 
The Introduction deals in so much detail 
with Books III, IV., V. (= IIL, VIL, 
VILL. of old order) that the promised notes 
on these books will be shorter than those 


now given on I, and II. There is not a page 
of the Introduction nor of the Notes that 
does not contain much that is suggestive and 
valuable either to the Aristotelian student 
or to those interested in Greek history or in 
political philosophy : and it is not often that 
such varied and exact learning is combined 
with so much grace and felicity of style. 
Receiving much, we cannot help asking for 
more. Wecannot but regret that Mr. New- 
man has not given greater consideration 
to the convenience (may we even say, the 
indolence 1) of his readers. An Introduction 
of 563 pages, in which the various subjects 
are treated according to an order which 
requires some effort to discover and which 
differs in many respects from the way in 
which they occur in any arrangement of the 
books of the Politics, is apt to provoke im- 
patience, however brilliantly it is written. 
There is, as yet, no Index: there are no 
divisions into chapters or sections. There 
is a marginal analysis, it is true; but that 
sometimes occurs at rare intervals, and 
occasionally extends down the greater part 
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of a page, so as rather to defeat its own 
purpose. This analysis is also given as a 
Table of Contents, but that extends over 
nineteen pages of small print. All this 
makes the wealth of the Introduction a little 
less accessible than need be. He that 
searches diligently, still more he that reads 
every word, will be amply rewarded for his 
pains ; but why should a scholar, not being 
a German, impose superfluous pains on his 
younger brethren 4 

The text of Books I. and IIL, printed in 
Vol. IL, is based on that of Susemihl, and 
Mr. Newman assumes that his reader will 
have Susemihl’s edition of 1872 with its 
apparatus criticus before him. He has col- 
lated these two books in the C. C. C. Oxf. 
MS. (referred to by Susemihl in his edition 
of the Hthics as ΟἹ but not previously col- 
lated for the Politics): and he finds this 
MS. to be nearly akin to Susemihl’s P*. He 
has also collated the Phillipps MS., the Ball. 
Coll. MS. (Susemihl’s 0), and, in parts, a 
Bodleian MS. of the old Latin translation. 
Mr. Newman’s text differs from Susemihl’s 
chiefly in following the MSS. of the second 
family rather than those of the first. This 
preference he finds to be confirmed by the 
recently re-discovered Vatican palimpsest 
fragments of Books III. and IV. (old). But, 
why are the critical notes printed behind, 
instead of underneath, the text? This is an 
inconvenience often necessary in the case of 
explanatory notes ; but in the case of critical 
notes, the necessity hardly exists and the 
inconvenience is very much greater. 

Throughout the work the books of the 
Politics are quoted according to an order 
which differs from the order in the MSS. 
and also in one respect from the ‘new’ order 
of St. Hilaire, Spengel, Susemihl, &e. (adopted 
by Bekker in ed. min. 1855). Mr. Newman 
places the books (if we call them by their old 
numbers) as follows: I, IL, ΤΠ VIL, 
VIII., 1V., V., VI. Thus, when he speaks 
of the Eighth Book, he means neither VIII. 
of the MSS. nor VIII. of St. Hilaire, &e. 
In referring to particular passages he always 
adds the old number in brackets, but in 
speaking of a book generally, this is not 
invariably done, and the consequence is a 
quite unnecessary additional trouble to the 
reader. In fact, on this whole question of 
‘emended’ arrangements, there seems a want 
of common sense (in both meanings of the 
term) among scholars. However strongly 
convinced any one may be of the rightness 
of a conjectural rearrangement, and however 
advisable he may think it to expound a trea- 
tise, or even to print it, in this new order, 
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what justifies him in naming and quoting 
books except by their traditional numbers ? 
Suppose every Hebrew scholar, who con- 
structed a chronological order of the Psalms, 
were to insist on always quoting them by his 
new numbers, we should only have this 
principle carried out to its logical absurdity. 
In the work before us the question of the 
order of the books is nowhere expressly dis- 
cussed. In Vol. IL., pp. xxxix. and xl. Mr. 
Newman endeavours to account for the ‘ dis- 
placement’ of IV. and V. (= old VII. and 
VIII.). One of his suggestions is that dis- 
placements may have occurred when works 
were transcribed from papyrus to parchment 
(i. e. according to Birt, as quoted in the foot- 
note, in the fourth and fifth centuries of our 
era). But can this suggestion be applied to 
the Politics? ‘If Meineke is right, and the 
short sketch of the political teaching of the 
Peripatetics contained in the Lelogae of 
Stobaeus (2, 6, 17) is taken from the work 
of Areius Didymus, the instructor of the 
Emperor Augustus’ (Vol. IL, p. xvii.), then, 
since this epitome follows the traditional 
order of the books, the alleged displacement 
must have taken place long before the period 
of transcriptions to parchment. ΤῸ explain 
how the supposed better order could have 
changed to the existing worse is of course a 
necessary part of the problem, but not the 
whole problem. Now in Vol. IL., pp. xxv.— 
xxvii, Mr. Newman admits that ‘it is not 
by any means certain that the Fourth and 
Fifth Books [= old VII. and VIII.] were in 
existence when the Sixth and Eighth [= old 
TV. and VI.] were penned. . . . It is possible 
that Aristotle went on with the Sixth Book 
after completing the Third, instead of pro- 
ceeding with the sketch of the best State.’ 
(Compare what is said Vol. I. p. 493 foot.) 
This agrees exactly with the hypothesis of 
Hildenbrand (Geschichte und System der 
Rechts- und Staatsphilosophie, p. 370),) viz., 
that Aristotle intended to go on with his 
account of the ideal State after Book IIL, 
but put off doing so and was attracted by an 
examination of actually existing states in 
Book IV., V., VI. (old), This hypothesis 
seems to explain all the difficulties of the 
case better than any other. Above all, it 


1 We have not found this work mentioned by Mr. 
Newman. A complete list of the authorities con- 
sulted by him would have been very serviceable. We 
have found two allusions to Oneken’s Staatslehre des 
Aristoteles, but this book is not referred to in some 
places where we might have expected it, (e.g. with 
regard to the ‘ Laconizing’ party at Athens or in con- 
nexion with the discussion on Slavery). Are we to 
conclude that Mr. Newman has not found it specially 
useful ? 
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explains the incompleteness of VIII. (old), 
in comparison with which the incompleteness 
of VL. (old) is a very trifling matter. As Mr. 
Newman holds (II. p. xxix.), it seems pro- 
bable that no considerable part of the Politics 
has been lost, and that it was never finished. 
The avoidance of hiatus in VILL. (old) might 
be sufficiently explained by supposing Aris- 
totle (or his editors) to have used some pre- 
vious writing on Education to complete the 
unfinished work so far as possible. In Vol. 
I., p. 14, Mr. Newman asks: ‘Should not 
the careful analysis of social tendencies, 
which we find, for instance, in the book on 
Revolutions, have preceded and paved the 
way for the attempt to depict a best state?’ 
Well, so it does, according to the old order, 
in which, as we have just said, we suppose 
Aristotle to have written his treatise (and 
which in this respect fulfils the very rough 
programme of the Politics at the end of Lth. 
Nic.). It is surely unreasonable to asswme 
the changed order and then from that point 
of view to find fault with Aristotle. The 
curious repetition in VI. (old) of subjects 
already treated in IV. (old) seems to us a 
problem more needing solution than the 
position of VII. and VIII. (old); but for 
Mr. Newman’s account of that we must wait 
till we have his later volumes. 

In spite of his general caution, Mr. New- 
man seems occasionally to show the tendency 
of many scholars to apply absurdly rigid 
canons of system and method to ancient 
authors. ‘La scholastique,’ says M. Janet 
in his Histoire de la Science Politique, ‘a rendu 
les modernes plus exigeants pour l’ordre, la 
distribution et le développement d’un sujet.’ 
Yet scholars apply these canons to ancient 
writings which may never have been finished 
by their authors—and Mr. Newman, be it 
observed, thinks the Politics may be merely 
notes for lectures—forgetful how few modern 
works would really stand such tests. Even 
in this very carefully written work of Mr. 
Newman’s, we find in Vol. IL, p. xliv., the 
translation of William of Moerbeke men- 
tioned as if for the first time: and yet it has 
been spoken of two pages before. Are we to 
infer that there is a corruption or a dis- 
placement in the text? 

As to the value of this vetus versio, Mr. 
Newman's remarks are worthy of attention. 
‘It is not absolutely clear,’ he says (IL. p. 
xlvii.), ‘that we have a right (with Susemihl) 
to take this translation as a reproduction of 
a single Greek MS.’ He points out that the 
translator may occasionally have used a 
marginal gloss where it seemed to him easier 
than the reading in the text of the MS. 
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before him. Thus in 1253 a 7 (I. 2, § 10), 
because Vet. Int. has sicut in volatilibus, we 
cannot with certainty infer that his MS. did 
not read πεττοῖς. πετεινοῖς may have been in 
the margin only, as in the case of P’, P*, S® 
(Vol. IL, p. 64). On the other hand—to 
take a striking instance of the value of Vet. 
Int.—in 1260 b 41 (II. 1, § 2) a fraction of 
the MSS. of Vet. Int. (wnus qui unius) 
enables us to restore εἷς ὃ τῆς, where all the 
Greek MSS. have ἰσότης. 

In some of the remarks on Aristotle’s 
views we find traces of an over-subtilty, 
which leads to superfluous fault-finding. 
This tendency shows itself in the Appendix 
(A. in Vol. If.) on the relation of the Ve 
comachean Ethics to the Politics. Again, 
why is Aristotle’s placing of ὑλοτομία and 
μεταλλευτική between the natural and un- 
natural kinds of χρηματιστική considered 
‘strange’ (Vol. L, p. 131, ”. 4)? The man 
who gets the timber or iron for the plough 
is obviously a step further removed from the 
‘natural’ means of subsistence than the 
man who uses the plough to get his food 
from nature, but his occupation is less ‘un- 
natural’ than that of the man who sells the 
plough, and still less than that of the man 
who lends money. This isclearly Aristotle’s 
line of thought. And Mr. Newman appears 
practically to recognise this, though with 
some hesitation, in his note on the passage 
(L., 11, § 4, 1258 b. 27). Why need any 
doubt be raised (as in Vol. 1., p. 213, 2. 3) 
as to Aristotle’s reckoning Plato’s ‘ timo- 
cracy’ under the head of ‘aristocracy?’ 
Does not the view of each of them as to the 
Lacedaemonian constitution prove this? (See 
Pol. IV. (old), 7, § 4, 1293 b. 16: the passage 
closely following that to which Mr. Newman 
refers in his note.) In Vol. L, p. 219, η. 2, 
it is said, ‘ The fact that virtue, though of an 
imperfect kind [viz., military virtue], is re- 
cognised in the Polity, seems occasionally 
lost sight of, as for instance in 6 (4), 7, 1293 
b. 10, where it is implied that in a Polity 
virtue will not be the deciding consideration 
in elections to office.’ In the Polity αὐ the 
citizens have this imperfect kind of virtue: 
consequently it cannot be used to decide 
elections to office. There is no oversight on 
Aristotle's part. 

It remains to notice Mr. Newman’s 
commentary on a few passages of special 
interest. 

L, 2, 1252, a. 34—b. 9 (Vol. IL, p. 108), 
Aristotle observes that among barbarians the 
wife is treated as a slave. ‘On the other 
hand, Aristotle elsewhere notices the fre- 
quency of γυναικοκρατία among barbarians 
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(IL, 9, 1269 b. 24 seq.). Both observations 
are probably true however we may choose to 
reconcile them.’ Is it not clear that Aris- 
totle has in one case observed a people in the 
patriarchal stage, in the other a people among 
whom the effects of the matriarchal stage 
still continued, without of course being aware 
that these barbarians were in different stages 
of social evolution? In this very chapter of 
the Politics may not the word ὁμογάλακτας 
(1252 b. 17) contain unconsciously-given 
evidence that the γένος or κώμη is an older 
social unit than the οἰκία ἢ But to all these 
controversies raised by modern anthropolo- 
gists Mr. Newman seems to make no 
allusion. Yet surely they are at least as 
relevant and important as extracts from the 
Times and the Saturday Review. 

fee. lopseb. 20 (Volar, Ὁ: 115) In 
Mr. Postgate’s nute, which is quoted, may 
not ‘7, 13, 11,’ mean IV. (old), 13, § 11, 2. ¢., 
1297 b. 25, a passage which really gives the 
connecting link between 1252 b. 20, and IIL, 
15, 1286 b. 81 The chaos introduced by 
shuffling the numbers of the books in 
quotations may be responsible for many 
errors. 

I., 2, 1253 a. 34. Mr. Newman suggests 
that ὅπλα ἔχων φρονήσει καὶ ἀρετῇ May Mean 
‘having arms for prudence and virtue to 
use’ (or ‘ guide in use’). This certainly seems 
the meaning required, if only the Greek will 
bear it. But does the passage cited from 
Plutarch (πρὸς τοὺς βασκάνους καὶ πονηροὺς 
ὅπλον ἡ παρὰ τῶν πολλῶν εὔνοια τοῖς ἀγαθοῖς 
ἐστίν) support this use of the dative? There 
the dative is explained by ἐστίν. 

IL, 2, 1261 a. 27 (Vol. IL., pp. 231, 232). 
It is a little difficult to find what is Mr. 
Newman’s final decision about this passage, 
except that he refers the clause ὅταν py... . 
᾿Αρκάδες to ἔθνος rather than to πόλις. May 
not the meaning be as follows: ‘ And a city 
differs in this respect [viz., in not being 
composed of merely similar elements] from a 
nation, even [καὶ being taken with ὅταν, &c.] 
when the nation is no longer scattered in 
villages but like the Arcadians [brought 
together into a so-called ‘Great City,’ which 
after all is only a mere aggregate of villages, 
and not a true city-state]’? Aristotle would 
thus be scofting at Megalopolis and the 
Arcadian confederacy as constituting no true 
πόλις. (This interpretation has been sug- 
gested to me by Mr. W. Ashburner, Fellow 
of Merton College, who calls attention to 
Pausanias VIII., 27, pp. 653-655, esp. ὃ 5, 
where he speaks of townships being forced 
into Megalopolis.) 

As to 11., 12, Mr. Newman’s suggestion 
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commends itself. ‘The guess is perhaps 
permissible that Aristotle may have left only 
the fragment about Solon and a few rough 
data for insertion after the notice of the 
Carthaginian constitution, and that some 
member of the school, not very long after 
his death, completed them as he best could’ 
(Vol. IL, p. 377). 

To the famous puzzle about ‘the one man 
who gave a middle constitution to Greece’ 
(6, 7. 6., old IV., 11, 1296, a. 38 sq.), Mr. 
Newman (Vol. I., p. 470) answers ‘Thera- 
menes,’ comparing Thuc. VIII., 97. There 
certainly seems much force in the argument 
that Aristotle would be more likely to veil 
a reference to Theramenes than an allusion 
to Solon or any of the recognised great 
legislators of Greece. 

Much also may be said for the view (Vol. 
I, p. 277) that Aristotle, so far from finding 
a παμβασιλεύς in Alexander, rather sought, 
by insisting on the transcendent virtues 
required in his ideal king, to check the in- 
clination for monarchical institutions which 
had grown up among his contemporaries. 

It would be easy to multiply instances of 
ingenious and subtle suggestions. One of 
the most valuable portions of the Introduc- 
tion is that in which the connexion between 
Aristotle’s Politics and his metaphysical 
theories is pointed out—a connexion too often 
overlooked, but essential to a right under- 
standing of the book. In the elucidation of 
Aristotle’s political philosophy, Mr. New- 
man’s wide reading has supplied him with 
many interesting parallels and contrasts from 
modern writers. We might wish indeed 
that it had fallen in with his plan to trace 
the effect of Aristotelian political conceptions 
upon mediaeval and modern theorists: this 
is a work that still remains to be done 
satisfactorily. The Hellenic conception of 
the lawgiver is admirably illustrated by the 
modern parallel of Calvin at Geneva—a 
parallel previously suggested by Rousseau 
(Contr. Soc., Τ1., 7). In the closing words of 
his Introduction, Mr. Newman, summing up 
his view of the Aristotelian conception of the 
State, points out the absence of any idea of 
the historical mission of States; but he does 
not go on to ask how that idea has arisen. 

It seems necessary to apologize for having 
rather ungraciously occupied any space in 
raising objections ; but what else can be done 
in a short notice of a great work? A re- 
viewer cannot simply put a mark of admira- 
tion after the title. May we hope that 
better health will enable Mr. Newman soon 
to complete his great undertaking ἢ 

D. G. RircH ie. 
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SIDGWICK’S 


Aeschylus, Eumenides. With Introduction and 
Notes. By A. Smpewick, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1887. 


38. 


Mr. Smewicr’s commentary on the Oresteia, 
now complete, possesses the merits of a 
Variorum edition without its defects. Every- 
thing worth recording in the work of former 
editors is recorded. But the editor never 
fails to say, concisely and clearly, which 
reading or interpretation he prefers, and why. 
‘The book is admirable alike for its industry, 
its critical judgment, the thoroughness of its 
scholarship, and the lucidity of its style. 
The ‘ close student ’ is warned that Wecklein 
is indispensable ; but many English students, 
it may be predicted, will henceforth be con- 
tent with Sidgwick. 

One may be pardoned for wishing to 
see what an editor of Mr. Sidgwick’s saga- 
city and fertility of resource would do with 
the perplexities of an Aeschylean chorus, 
ξυμπεσὼν μόνος μόνοις καὶ δρῶν τι χρηστόν, 
unencumbered by the apparatus with which 
(p. 29) he is here equipped. But since he 
has preferred for the most part the more 
modest task of tabling and appraising the 
work of his predecessors, it is only fair 
to note the scrupulous care, acuteness, and 
impartiality with which this has been done, 
not more nor less in the case of the recent 
French and German commentators, Weil 
and Wetstein, than in that of one to whom 
no English student should forget to be 
grateful—our ‘foremost English editor’ of 
Aeschylus—Dr. Paley. 

Mr. Sidgwick will not allow that the 
Kumenides is an anticlimax. It is, as he 
says, a drama of reconciliation, But, dra- 
matically, reconciliations are quite capable 
of being dull; and tragedies do not need to 
end happily like novels. Moreover, is the 
solution of the moral problem a wholly satis- 
factory one? ‘The human interest is thrust 
aside.’ ‘Orestes is passive in the hands of 
greater powers,’ So far as this is so, it would 
seem that we have escaped from morality and 
taken refuge in theology. Again, is it quite 
true to say that the higher conception of 
justice defeats the lower ; that Orestes was 
morally innocent though technically guilty ; 
that the Furies embody the lower view that 
‘guilt lies in the deed,’ Apollo the higher, 
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EUMENIDES. 


that ‘the innocent heart must be saved’? 
Surely this lowers the conception of the 
Erinyes too much. The embodiment of a 
merely technical justice is not venerable 
either at Athens or elsewhere, and can never 
be converted into a benign and gracious 
power. And the pleadings before the Areo- 
pagus are not accordant with this view. It 
is Apollo who has recourse to the ultra- 
technical plea that the mother is not the 
parent. 

If we may not say that the Furies are 
identified with conscience, they co-exist with 
it ; when its requirements are satisfied, they 
are appeased. The law which they adminis- 
ter is the unwritten and eternal law of 
humanity, and conscience is its sanction. 
Human nature, permanently and inexorably, 
asserts the right of the mother to the reve- 
rence of the child, the right of the weak to 
the protection of the strong ; and the violated 
right avenges itself. Though the Erinys and 
the ‘Curse’ are in their operation often 
identified, it needs no ‘Curse’ to evoke the 
Erinys ; the deed itself evokes her. The 
persecuted beggar (Od. 17,475), no less than 
the murdered mother, has an Erinys, so long 
as human nature attests his sanctity. Some- 
times the Erinys works in and through the 
conscience of the offender, sometimes inde- 
pendently of it. A dulled or hardened 
conscience does not exempt from punishment; 
it is commonly an aggravation of guilt. But 
it cannot become an instrument of punish- 
ment. An Aegisthus cannot be dealt with 
as an Orestes. The sensitive soul is torn 
by remorse: the vulgar criminal meets with 
the fate he can understand. 

Orestes has acted under the stress of an 
overwhelming conviction of duty, and yet 
he is conscience-stricken by the sight of the 
blood which he has spilt. The conviction of 
the necessity remains, but with it remains 
the horror of the deed. It seems to him 
that a terrible necessity has made it his duty 
to doacrime. He is divided between self- 
justification and remorse. It was right and 
it was wrong; it was inevitable and it was 
horrible. The voice of Apollo approves; the 
voice of the Avengers condemns. With all 
the strength of his conviction he contends 
against the condemnation, and ultimately he 
prevails, More dramatically—so at least it 
seems to a modern reader—and more truly 
he would have prevailed, had some new need 
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for action (as when Timoleon, inconsolable 
for the death of his brother, was called to 
save Syracuse) at once made clear to him 
the purity of his own motives in the past, 
and lifted him for the future out of the reach 
of all self-questionings and doubts. But he 
prevails, the accusers are defeated, and in 
the end (by the offer of local honours from 
Athene) appeased. So far as Orestes is con- 
cerned, the knot of the ethical difficulty is 
rather cut than solved. When the verdict 
goes against them, the anger of the Erinyes 
is transferred to the Athenian land and 
people. And when Athene binds herself, on 
behalf of the people of Athens, to plant the 
grove of the Avengers beside the temple of 
Erechtheus, on them, and not on Orestes, is 
breathed the gracious whisper of peace, the 
pardon and benediction. But though in this 
final dénouement Orestes is forgotten, the 
character of the Erinyes is fully vindicated. 
It was not because, though keen to scent 
blood, they were blind to read motives, that 
Orestes was pursued by them; but because 
Orestes was of too sensitive and noble nature 
not to be haunted by agonies of misgiving 
whether indeed his heart was clean, his hands 
being so foul. Every pang of torture that 
he suffered testified, not to the cruelty or 
blindness of the Retributive Forces, but to 
the strength in a good man of the natural 
piety which so recoils from the commission 
of an unnatural deed, however necessary, 
however righteous. And it is to be remem- 
bered how studiously Aeschylus divides the 
guilt in the first instance between Agamem- 
non and Clytaemnestra, so that the duty of 
Orestes does not lie altogether clear and un- 
mistakable and all on one side; and how 
Sophocles, who does not divide the guilt, but 
makes Clytaemnestra bear all of it, has no 
Furies. 

Mr. Sidgwick justly extols the closing 
scene of the Humenides as (even on the small 
stage at Cambridge) a fine and impressive 
spectacle. But it has to be admitted that 
its interest is spectacular rather than drama- 
tic, and patriotic or political rather than 
ethical. When we say this, and say it 
regretfully, we are thinking, not of the 
Eumenides as it is in itself, but of the 
Eumenides as a sequel to the Agamemnon. 
Mr. Sidgwick objects to the ‘common view’ 
that the HLumenides was intended as a 
‘protest’ against recent democratic changes 
affecting the constitution of the Areopagus. 
Aeschylus, he says, was too great an artist 
to have thus descended into the political 
arena. But that ‘neither license nor tyranny’ 
means oligarchy cannot be doubted, and is 
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admitted by Mr. Sidgwick in his note (1. 696). 
Miiller says, ‘ Not only is the mythological 
texture of the play pervaded by political 
allusions, but the whole treatment of the 
myth so turns upon political institutions 
deemed of paramount importance in those 
times that one may for a while fancy the 
audience assembled in the theatre to be an 
Ecclesia convened for the purpose of delibe- 
rating on matters of state and law.’ 
Reactionaries have commonly extolled 
moderation ; and the poet, who in the mid- 
stream of the democratic movement so 
eloquently deprecated excess, and magnified 
the institution which the democracy had just 
shorn of most of its powers, would hardly 
have desired to be acquitted of the charge of 
lending his art toa party purpose. The least 
polemical way of doing this was to extol what 
the Areopagus still retained, the jurisdiction 
in cases of homicide. This Aeschylus does ; 
whether he also laments the powers which it 
had lost is a question requiring perhaps for 
its answer a more exact knowledge than we 
possess of the provisions of the psephisma οἵ 
Ephialtes. 

One or two remarks upon the notes may 
perhaps be added. 8. παρώνυμον ‘ altered 
from hers’ rather than ‘made like to hers.’ 
30. No abridgment: τῶν πρὶν εἰσόδων gen. 
of comparison. 36. ‘Move quickly’ suits 
ὑπερικταίνοντο (or ὑπερακταίνοντο), Od. 23, 3, 
and probably ἀκταινώσῃ (‘put into swift 
motion’), Plato, Legg. 672 ὁ. 38. ἀντίπαις 
ete. are ordinary ‘ objective ’ compounds like 
ἐγχώριος or παράνομος. 64—178. Apollo does 
not ‘prophesy the wanderings’ of Orestes. 
He says ‘ The Furies will haunt you wherever 
you go, over land or sea. But fear them 
not ; go to Athens, and they shall haunt you 
no more.’ 86. Object of τὸ μὴ ᾿᾽μελεῖν is 
justice: ‘since you know it, practise it.’ 
93. Not ‘men will pity you because Hermes 
conducts you,’ but ‘ Zeus honours (pities) the 
outlaw, and shows it by providing him with 
escort’ (εὐ. 7. instrumental or modal). 105. 
The active meaning of ἀπρόσκοπος must be 
right: but does it not require Hermann’s 
ppevovt How βροτῶν. addressing the Furies ἢ 
115. ψυχῆς ‘in the mouth of a ghost’ may 
remind us of Soph. Hlect. 841, καὶ viv ὑπὸ 
γαίας πάμψυχος ἀνάσσει. where Prof. Jebb 
quotes Cho. 504 οὕτω yap οὐ τέθνηκας οὐδέ περ 
θανών. 127. κύριοι perhaps ‘ masterful.’ 172. 
Mr. Sidgwick rightly refuses to identify 
Fates with Furies; unnecessarily leans to 
supposed allusion to Alcestis. 349—370. 
These lines, the most difficult strophe and 
antistrophe in the δέσμιος ὕμνος, are fully 
discussed in Notes and Appendix. Weil’s 
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reading of the last two lines in each is 
adopted, and good reasons are given for pre- 
ferring this on the whole to Paley’s. But 
αἵματος νέου (gen. of cause) is hardly con- 
vincing; nor is νέου quite the epithet we 
expect. δύσφορον μάταν (Weil, for ἄταν) is 
questionable : why does Mr. Sidgwick trans- 
late it ‘a toi intolerable’? [The word in 
Cho. 918 seems to mean ‘ rashness’ or ‘ folly,’ 
and in Supp. 820 ‘quest.’] The important 
correction ἐμαῖς μελέταις (361) is by an over- 
sight not assigned to its author (H. Voss, 
according to Paley). Mr. Sidgwick with the 
Schol. explains ἔθνος τόδε as ‘the race of 
murderers,’ remarking that the Furies would 
hardly call themselves ἀξιόμισον. But what 
is the point of ‘The punishment of the mur- 
derer belongs to us and not to the gods : for 
Zeus does not like to converse with mur- 
derers’? Whereas ἀξιόμισον, said of the 
Furies, accords well with the ironical tone of 
the passage. ‘We punish the guilty, but 
do not pollute the gods with our touch or 
offend them with our black-robed presence 
at their banquets. Far be it from us to 
trouble them with a duty which is ours, or 
come to controversy with them. Zeus deigns 
not to commune with our hateful tribe, 
dripping with blood.’ Which means ‘ Let 
them keep off their hands, and not come to 
controversy with us.’ Mr. Sidgwick, less 
naturally, takes the subject of ἐλθεῖν to 
be the crime (‘and that it come not to 
trial’), 405. Mr. Sidgwick’s explanation 
of this as metaphorical (comparing aiy/dos 
ἡνιόχος Nub. 602) is certainly right. 423. 
Mr. Sidgwick is probably right in taking 
μηδαμοῦ with νομίζεται, and explaining the 
negative as due to the ‘ generic’ character 
of the relative clause. ‘Generic,’ but not 
‘indefinite.’ Not ‘ Wherever it is not the 
fashion’ (ὅπου ἂν μὴ νομίζηται), but ‘In a 
place where it is not the fashion,’ viz. Hades. 
A ‘generic’ clause may refer to a definite 
antecedent, an ‘indefinite’ clause cannot. 
πῶς δ᾽ οὐκ ἄν, ἥτις ἐκ Διὸς πάσχω κακῶς ; 
(Prom. 759) is ‘generic,’ with cansal mean- 
ing: (‘Should not I rejoice, being such an 
one’ 4) Latin, quae with subjunctive. πῶς 
δ᾽ οὐκ ἄν, ὅστις πάσχοι ; (‘ Would not anyone 
who...1’) would be ‘indefinite’: Latin, qui- 
cumque. 428. ὁ ἥμισυς τοῦ λόγου hardly 
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justifies ἥμισυς λόγου. 430. πρᾶξαι seems to 
require δικαίως, and κλύειν δικαίως might 
stand, (‘To have δικαίως said of you, rather 
than to act δικαίως.) 432. τὰ μὴ δίκαια μὴ 
νικᾶν indirect for τὰ μὴ δίκαια μὴ νικᾶτε. 490. 
What is the meaning of ἔτυμα! Should it 
be ἑτοῖμα, with ὑπέκδυσιν (for the obscure 
ὑπόδοσιν) in the antistrophe? 506. dxea 7 
od βέβαια: τλάμων δέ τις παραγορεῖ is perhaps 
right. (‘The comforter is in need of comfort.’) 
μάταν is improbable, and τλάμων can hardly 
stand alone. 523. Metre does not require 
the insertion of dv, and its position (to say 
nothing of the thrice-repeated sound) is in- 
tolerable. 599. πέπεισθι to be like κέκραχθι 
&e. should be πέπισθι. Compare ἐπέπιθμεν, 
(Curtius, Verb. Eng. Tr. pp. 387, 402), 
645. Is not μηχανὴ the subject of λύσειεν ἵ 
(ἔστι τοῦδ᾽ ἄκος parenthetical, and καὶ inten- 
sive with κάρτα.) 653. μητρὸς ὅμαιμον cannot 
be regarded as a divided epithet, like τὸν viv 
χόλον παρόντα or ὃ πρῶτος φόρος ταχθείς. It 
is ‘kindred blood, that of a mother.’ Cp. 
Prom. 804 τόν τε μουνῶπα στρατὸν ᾿Αριμασπὸν 
ἱπποβάμον᾽, Where a prose writer would have 
had to use a second article. τοῖς τἀμὰ παρ- 
βαίνουσι viv ὁρκώματα (768), compared with 
this in the note (or ai Φορκίδες ναίουσι δηναιαὶ 
κόραι Prom. 794) is different. The ‘ divided 
attribute’ is the attribute divided by the 
noun which it qualifies: like ‘a dedicated 
beggar to the air.’ 655, οὐδὲ couples τεθραμ- 
μένη With παῖς, as if παῖς were a participle. 
673. The construction would be improved if 
we might read τοῖς ἐπισπόροις, 80 as to allow 
τάδε τὰ πιστὰ to go together. 726. It should 
be pointed out that in all such sentences the 
opt. is primary (i.e. of the future, not of 
the past). δίκαιον εὐεργετεῖν virtually = δικαίως 
ἄν τις εὐεργετοίη. 797. Why must ἀλλὰ yap 
with a single verb be regarded as elliptical t 
γὰρ in the combination εἰ yap is not ἃ con- 
junction ; and the possibility of putting yap 
next to ἀλλὰ (as ἀλλὰ yap οὐκ ἐπίσταμαι) 
seems to show that it was not so regarded. 
This collocation however is found occasion- 
ally when ἀλλὰ γὰρ =sed quia, 802. τεύχητε 
a misprint for τεύξητε. (βαρὸν just before 
for βαρύν.) 803. σπερμάτων after βρωτῆρας, 
not ἀνημέρους. 
Ἐς Wuireraw. 
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LES SCEPTIQUES GRECS. 


Les Sceptiques Grees, par Victor BrocHarp. 
Paris, F. Alean. 1887. 8 frs. 


Durine the interval between Aristotle and 
the rise of Neoplatonism the Greek Sceptics 
form an important factor in the history of 
Greek thought. Their work, besides being 
for the most part negative, was intermittent. 
Of their chief men several never published 
anything, the writings of others are lost, the 
age—even the century—of some of them is 
uncertain. No authoritative catena even of 
their names exists, such as the list of Stoic 
philosophers in the Herculanean Table. The 
investigation of many subtle questions turns 
consequently upon second or third hand 
statements, on the representations of dis- 
ciples, on a fragmentary work of Cicero, on 
the gossip of Diogenes Laertius, on chance 
quotations by Eusebius or Galen, on an 
abstract in the Jyriobiblon of Photius, on 
the criticisms of Augustine, lastly and chiefly 
on the miscellaneous compilation (itself of 
uncertain age) which passes under the name 
of Sextus Empiricus. 

Historians of philosophy have not neglected 
this region, and much wisdom concerning it 
is to be found up and down in Zeller. Saisset, 
in his important work, Le Scepticisme, devoted 
an elaborate section to Aenesidemus, raising 
questions which have since been acutely dis- 
cussed by Haas and Natorp; and Mr. Norman 
Maccoll, in his Hssay on the Greek Sceptics 
(Cambridge, 1869), has treated the main 
features of the subject with luminous brey- 
ity. It remained for some one to handle 
this whole aspect of Greek philosophy with 
completeness in a separate work, and in 
performing this task M. Brochard has pro- 
duced a volume which, if not remarkable for 
solidity, is in many ways admirable. The 
patient subtlety of his analysis is equalled 
by the clearness of his exposition. Consider- 
ing the fragmentariness of the record, the 
remoteness of the original sources, the con- 
cretion as it were of different layers of 
opinion thrown down upon the page of Sextus 
or Diogenes or amalgamated by Cicero, 
out of which this airy fabric has to be recon- 
structed, it is no mean triumph of critical 
and dialectical skill to have given an account 
of these successive thinkers so continuously 
interesting, so finely varied, and on the whole 
so convincing as M. Brochard here presents 
to his readers. Some amount of repetition 


was perhaps inevitable and may be taken in 
part compensation for the want of an index. 

At the first glance the elements of this 
philosophy seem poor enough, and indeed 
there is nothing here, except perhaps 
Carneades’s assertion of free will (p. 148 sqq.) 
and Aenesidemus’s denial of causation (p. 263 
sqq-), that is not to be found in some corner 
of the Platonic dialogues. ΑἸ] later philoso- 
phy is apt to read like τεμάχη ἀπὸ τῶν 
Πλάτωνος μεγάλων δείπνων. But by connect- 
ing the doctrines with the characters of the 
men and with the circumstances of their 
lives and times, by testing the value of 
formulae through their relation to the dogmas 
which they opposed, by noting as it were 
the different accents of a series of voices 
that all seem to be always saying the same 
thing, above all by bringing together the 
several phases of sceptical tradition into a 
suggestive general view—not without fruit- 
ful applications to modern thought and 
science—M. Brochard succeeds in giving life 
and movement to what might otherwise have 
been a barren recital. 

The difficulties on which ancient scepticism 
laid stress are traced back by our author, as 
the difficulties of his own time were by Plato, 
to the exaggerations of the Eleatice school, 
exaggerations from which Greek dogmatism 
never worked itself altogether free. The 
strength of scepticism lay in the crude con- 
ception of truth as a mere absolute with 
which this negative dialectic was contrasted. 
As M. Brochard says (p. 293) ‘On ne peut 
formuler le principe d’identité, si on veut 
échapper aux subtilités des sceptiques, qu’en 
introduisant précisément l’idée d’une relation. 
“ Une chose ne peut, en méme temps et sous 
le méme rapport, étre et ne pas étre.”’ 
Plato, once at least, comes near to this solu- 
tion— Ἐκεῖνο δ᾽ ἤδη καὶ χαλεπὸν ἅ ἅμα καὶ καλὸν 

..TO «τοῖς λεγομένοις οἷόν τ᾽ εἶναι καθ᾽ ἕκαστον 
ἐλέγχοντα ἐπακολουθεῖν, ὅταν τέ τις ἕτερον ὄν TH 
ταὐτὸν εἶναι φῇ καὶ ὅταν ταὐτὸν ὃν ἕτερον, ἐκείνῃ 
καὶ κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνο ὅ φησι τούτων πεπονθέναι πότερον. 
τὸ δὲ ταὐτὸν ἕτερον ἀποφαίνειν ἁμῇ γέ πῃ καὶ τὸ 
θάτερον ταὐτὸν καὶ τὸ μέγα σμικρὸν καὶ τὸ ὅμοιον 
ἀνόμοιον, καὶ χαίρειν οὕτω τἀναντία ἀεὶ προσφέρ- 
οντα ἐν τοῖς λόγοις, οὔ τέ τις ἔλεγχος οὗτος 
ἀληθινὸς ἄρτι τε τῶν ὄντων τινὸς ἐφαπτομένου 
δῆλος νεογενὴς ὦν. (Soph. 259 c.) But the 
words of the Eleatic Stranger, which some 
will not accept as Plato’s, prove their authen- 
ticity by nothing more than by this, that 
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they slept in the ear of so many succeeding 
centuries. Meanwhile the spirit of hypo- 
statising dogmatism had its way, and in the 
Stoies was associated with a materialistic 
principle, constituting a kind of natural 
realism, Against this stronghold chiefly the 
darts of the sceptic were directed from his 
unassailable covert. 

In Pyrrho M. Brochard traces not only 
the world-weariness and despair of truth 
occasioned by the decline of national life and 
the jarring of the schools, but also an Oriental 
touch of contemplative quietism, derived from 
contact with the Indian gymnosophists with 
whom the philosopher had intercourse when, 
with his master Aristarchus, he followed in 
the train of Alexander. This point of view, 
although rejected by Maccoll, is certainly 
interesting, and may claim to have inherent 
probability ; and the image of the great 
sceptic who accepted the high priesthood of 
his native town, and performed its duties as 
well as another would have done (cf. Isoer. 
de Antid. § 71), is presented in these pages 
with considerable impressiveness, It certainly 
carries more conviction than the tale, which 
our author does not quite discredit, of the 
sceptic who, out of zeal for indifferentism, 
allowed himself to be crucified. (It may be 
noted by the way that the chief of sceptics 
sprang from Elis, the home of μαντική.) 

The sceptical doctrines, or negations of 
doctrine, turn from the first on two pivot- 
questions, the criterion of knowledge and 
the rule of life. The genuine Pyrrhonist 
admits no criterion, even his negation being 
swept away with that which it denies, nor 
any rule of life save to do as others do, or to 
take the line of least resistance. Even he, 
however, does not deny the subjective reality 
of impressions, nor the facts of custom and 
opinion. But he has no real faith in dialectic, 
and customs are to him indifferent. If it 
was otherwise with Pyrrho’s remote suc- 
cessors, the cause is partly to be sought in 
the obscure relations of Pyrrhonism to the 
New Academy. 

The imaginary return to Plato, culmin- 
ating in Philo Academicus, only partially 
exempts this school from the imputation of 
scepticism. Their dialectic was, indeed, a 
weapon of which the later Pyrrhonists 
largely availed themselves. Their purely 
subjective criterion was opposed to the Stoic 
κατάληψις, and, with mild inconclusive ra- 
tionalism, they made probability the guide 
of life. M. Brochard’s account of Carneades 
is particularly clear and full, His suggestion 
that the famous sermon against Justice was 
an argumentum ad homines as addressed to 
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the Romans is rather over-subtle, but his 
statement of the theory which the same 
author set against the Stoical Determinism 
is both subtle and clear. By a curious over- 
sight Carneades and Philo are each said in 
the course of the same chapter to be at the 
apogee of the New Academy (pp. 186, 208), 
but one must not construe too strictly a 
rhetorical figure. 

Aenesidemus, the dialectical sceptic, gives 
rise to several questions of great nicety, the 
most difficult being that occasioned by the 
discrepancy of statements of nearly equal 
authority, which represent him now as a 
Pyrrhonist and now as a Heraclitean. M. 
Brochard solves this by supposing two 
periods, the inherent dialectic of scepticism 
having led this powerful thinker to seek a 
ground for his opinion in Heracliteanism. 
There is not room to discuss this opinion 
here. It is a little strange, however, to find 
our author following Sextus in alleging Air 
to have been the principle of Heraclitus 
without reference to the more constant 
tradition, according to which Fire was that 
philosopher’s element. He also assumes 
without hesitation that the pregnant saying 
χρόνος πρῶτον σῶμα was due to Aenesidemus. 
The most interesting thing about Aenesi- 
demus is the fact that he partially antici- 
pated Hume’s famous analysis of causation, 
expressly restricting inquiry to phenomenal 
succession. That Hume should have been 
aware of this is, of course, extremely im- 
probable. He was but correcting and 
amplifying Locke’s discussion about Power, 
but, as an eager student of Cicero’s philo- 
sophical treatises, the Scottish philosopher 
may have been directly influenced by the 
reasonings of the New Academy. 

Menodotus appears to have originated the 
last phase of ancient scepticism in formu- 
lating certain rules of observation (τήρησις), 
and even of crude experiment (μίμησις), 
again in so far anticipating modern methods. 
He and those who followed him were medical 
men, for whom in the interests of their 
profession some positive hold upon phe- 
nomena was indispensable. Our author, 
who has a quick eye for historical parallels 
without being their slave, regards them as 
the Comtists of antiquity. 

According to M. Brochard, pure scepticism 
is extinct and cannot rise again, partly 
because the methods of modern investigation 
have provided criteria which are universally 
acknowledged as unquestionable, and partly 
because the progress of knowledge has 
familiarised the conception, for which the 
sceptics, to do them justice, had prepared 
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the way, of approximate or provisional 
certitude. But our author gives to these 
early thinkers their full meed of praise. 
They were philosophers and not mere so- 
phists, and they assisted the advance of 
true inquiry by arresting judgment when 
in danger of going by default, and by 
contesting the pretensions of a erude and 
narrow dogmatism. There is one sphere of 
thought, however, which he holds to have 
remained untouched by their assaults, that 
of ideal morality. His eloquent words on 
this subject, though passing beyond the 
scope of his main inquiry, may fitly con- 
clude the present notice. 


‘Quant ἃ la morale, elle présente, au point de vue 
de la certitude, un caractére tout particulier. Lorsqu’il 
s'agit de l’idée du devoir, suivant une profonde remar- 
que de Kant, la question n’est plus de savoir si elle a 
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un objet au sens ordinaire du mot : on ne demande pas 
si le devoir est toujours accompli sur la terre. L’idée 
du devoir est un idéal, une régle que l’esprit trouve en 
lui-méme et qu'il s’agit de faire passer dans ses actes. 
Le fait, ici, ne précéde plus l'idée ; il doit se modeler 
sur elle. Si l’idée du devoir s’offre nécessairement ἃ 
la raison, elle ne contraint pas la volonté : ici encore, 
il faut ἃ l’origine de la connaissance un acte de libre 
initiative. Mais, une fois que l’autorité du devoir a 
été reconnue (et il importe peu que ce soit par obéiss- 
ance ou par persuasion), la doute ἃ disparu. L’agent 
moral n'a plus besoin de jeter les yeux sur le monde 
pour raffermir ses croyances ; c’est en lni-méme qu'il 
découvre la vérité ; sa volonté se suffit pleinement a 
elle-méme. ΝᾺ] ne peut faire que l’idée du devoir ne 
soit absolument certaine pour quiconque s’est décidé 
ἃ lui obéir. Ni les démentis de l’expérience, ni les 
cruautés de la vie ne sauraient affaiblir la fermeté du 
Stoicien ; le monde peut s’écrouler sans ébranler sa foi. 
C’est assurément le type le plus parfait de certitude 
que nous puissions connaitre,’ 


Lewis CAMPBELL. 


LYSIAS. 


(1) The Epitaphios, with Introduction and Notes, by 
F, J. SNe, B.A., late Scholar of Balliol. Part i. 
Introduction and Text. Part ii. Notes. (Clarendon 
Press Series), 1887. 2s. 


Tuts is a school edition of the Funeral Oration 
which has come down to us under the name of Lysias, 
and, although few would now be prepared to maintain 
that it was really the work of that orator, there is no 
reason why it should not prove as useful for educa- 
tional purposes as those kindred productions, the 
Menexenus of Plato, and the Panegyrie of Isocrates. 
It is written in good and (for the most part) easy 
Greek, and is suitable for boys who have read the last 
few books of Herodotus and have not yet begun 
Thucydides. Mr. Snell’s handy little edition makes 
it easy for English schoolmasters to make the experi- 
ment of adding the Hpitaphios to the list of subjects 
which may occasionally be read with advantage by 
boys in the fourth or fifth form. He supplies them 
with a very readable Introduction, a satisfactory text 
(that of Cobet), and some brief but (on the whole) 
sufficient notes. It cannot, however, be ignored that, 
in point of accuracy, his work would have gained by 
a still more thorough revision, and it is with a view 
to its improvement in any future edition that the 
following points are suggested. 

The first sentence of the Preface shews that the 
editor is not aware that the Hpitaphios has already 
been published with English notes in a very meri- 
torious and generally accurate volume of Select 
Orations of Lysias, by Prof. W. A. Stevens (Griggs 
and Co.), Chicago, second ed., 1878. The Introduction 
is partly founded on Villemain’s Zssai sur l’ Oraison 
Sunebre ; but no mention is made of the more recent 
dissertation by Caffiaux, de l’Oraison funebre dans 
la Grece paienne, Valenciennes, 1861; or of the 
discussion respecting the authorship of the Epitaphios 
in Dobree’s Adversaria. On p. 8 of the Introduction, 
the first two index figures, referring to the notes at 
the foot of the page, have been misplaced. Through- 
out the book Demosthenes is persistently described as 
the author of the Zpitaphios bearing his name. Again, 
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on p. 11 we read, ‘Gorgias is said to have written 
an Epitaphios,’ when the fact is put beyond all dis- 
pute by the testimony of Philostratus and by the long 
quotation from it preserved by Dionysius (Baiter and 
Sauppe’s Oratores Attici, ii 129). Onp. 13, we are told 
that ‘the voice of antiquity is unanimous in ascribing 
the Epitaphios to Lysias,’ but we ought to have been 
informed precisely that (apart from some anonymous 
scholiasts) there are only four persons who quote it as 
his, without any suspicion: Harpocration (once, s.v. 
Tepdveia); Theon (once, Rhetores Gracci,i p. 15d, 
Walz) ; Philemon ; and Tzetzes. On the other hand, 
an authority of greater weight than any of these, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, passes over the speech in 
complete silence, although he has repeated opportuni- 
ties for referring to it. Thus, he would almost 
inevitably have mentioned it in connexion with the 
Menexenus, and elsewhere, had he supposed it was 
actually the work of Lysias. Again, ‘the earliest 
assailant’ of the speech was not Reiske, for he was 
anticipated by Valckenaer (in his notes to Herodotus 
vii 139, ix 27 and vii 160, published by Wesseling 
in 1763, whereas Reiske’s attack was nine years later). 
On this point, Mr. Snell has doubtless been misled 
by Le Beau, the author of a German dissertation in 
defence of the genuineness of the speech. To the 
same dissertation may be traced his quotation of a 
criticism by Schlegel pointing out ‘the great value of 
Lysias’ oration from the view which it presents of old 
Attic morals.’ This criticism is so little known that 
he ought surely to have given us the reference to 
Wieland’s Attisches Musewin i 2 p. 260f, and stated the 
source from which he derived it. On p. 8 it is asserted 
that ‘we are nowhere explicitly told when the custom 
of public funerals in the Ceramicus began.’ But we 
are expressly informed by Diodorus (xi 33) that it 
was after the battle of Plataea that the Athenians 
first instituted the ἀγὼν ἐπιτάφιος and the funeral 
oration. On p. 18 what is sometimes called the great 
battle of Corinth(394 B.c.) is described as a ‘ battle at 
Nemea’: this involves a confusion between the scene 
of the Nemean games and the actual site of the battle 
in question, which was the Nemean brook in the lower 
part of its course, between Corinth and Sicyon. At 
the close of the Introduction it is suggested that 
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‘Lysias’ reflexions on the less noble traits in his 
countrymen’s nature might serve to justify the choice 
of our great dramatist when he makes Athens the 
birthplace and the abode of a Timon.’ To write thus 
is to ignore the fact that Timon is not a mere inven- 
tion of the dramatist, but an actual person familiar 
to us from the allusions in Aristophanes, from 
Plutarch’s Antonius, and from the 7'imon of Lucian. 
It is simply because Timon was actually an Athenian 
that Shakespeare calls him so, and not because Athens 
was the most likely place in the world to make a man 
a misanthrope. 

In the Text and Notes, the following details are 
possibly worth suggesting. The use of ποιεῖν for 
‘writing poetry’ (§ 2) might have been paralleled by 
our old use of make for ‘compose,’ and maker for 
‘ poet,’ instances of which are quoted by Taylor, and 
also in my note on Isocr. Pan. §186. The distinction 
between ἐθέλειν and βούλεσθαι (ibid. ), so far as concerns 
the Attic Orators, is better given in Shilleto’s note on 
Dem. F. L. § 26 than in Buttmann’s Lexilogus. The 
parallelism of sound between φήμη and μνήμη in the 
next § might have been illustrated from Isocr. Pan. 
§ 186, and the Helen of Gorgias ὃ 2. In ὃ 5 a school- 
boy would probably find it easier to understand the 
text than the explanation, with its allusion to the 
proverbial phrase Μυσῶν λεία, with which he would 
doubtless be unfamiliar, and the exact meaning of 
which has been a matter of some dispute. There 
seems to be no more reason for using this phrase in- 
stead of ‘a ready prey,’ than for writing réaime and 
bétise in the latednetioh, where ‘rule’ and ‘ blunder’ 
would perhaps do equally well. In 8 16, (the Athe- 
nians) διὰ τὴν τοῦ πατρὺς ἀρετὴν ἐκείνους (the Her- 
acleidae) τοῖς αὑτῶν κινδύνοις ἐστεφάνωσαν, it is diffi- 
cult to acquiesce in the explanation of Auger (after 
Reiske) that ἐστεφάνωσαν means victores effecerunt. 
The word that we really require appears tome to be 
ἔσωσαν, and this conjecture is confirmed by σωτηρία 
which is applied to the Heracleidae at the close of the 
next § In § 23, λογισμῷ εἰδότες τοὺς ἐν τῷ πολέμῳ 
κινδύνους, the reading of the two best Mss has suggested 
the emendation δεδιότες which is well worth men- 
tioning (G. Missowa in Hermes xix 650). In § 29, for 
φύσει πεφυκότα, cf. Eur. Bacch. 896. In §§ 31, 41, 
words conjecturally introduced into the text are awk- 
wardly denoted by marks of parenthesis, instead of 
angular brackets < > ; and the words thus restored 
are oddly called ‘interpolations,’ whereas custom is 
clearly in fayour of reserving that term for words re- 
jected as spurious, instead of applying it to words 
inserted by critics to complete the sense. For the 
rhetorical question in § 34, τίς ἰδὼν οὐκ ἂν ἐφοβήθη ; 
ef. 88 40, 42, 54, 71, 73, 76, 77. In § 87, to the refer- 
ence to Curtius’ Atlas von Athen for the parting scenes 
on Attic tombs, add Mahaffy'’s Rambles in Greece. In 
§ 50, Γεράνεια is not a ‘mountain’ but a mountain- 
range. In § 60 it should be stated that the passage 
is quoted memoriter in Aristotle’s Rheforic iii 10, 
without, however, any mention of the name of Lysias. 
In § 75 the construction of ἄν μοι δοκοῦμεν... ἀποδοῦναι, 
might have been briefly explained, or a reference 
given to Goodwin's Afoods and Tenses § 42, 2, note. 
In § 77, (ὁ @dvaros) ἴσον ἑαυτὸν παρέχει πᾶσιν might 
have been illustrated by the azqguo pede ascribed to 
Death in Horace. πρὸς is misprinted in § 20, and 
πεζεῦσαι in 29; and περίδειπνον, the last Greek word 
in the notes, happens to be wrongly accentuated. 


(2) Lysine orationes selectae ; ANDREAS WEIDNER. 
Leipzig (Freytag) 1888, pp. 168. 1s. 3d. stitched ; 
ls. 6d. bound. 


Tuts isa plain text of fourteen speeches of Lysias, 
printed in the order which the editor has found to be 


the most convenient for educational purposes (Or. 24, 
7, 10, 16, 12, 25, 13, 19, 32, 31, 30, 22, 23,1.) By 
way of introduction, we have a very brief account of 
the Attic Orators. Aeschines is dismissed in four 
lines, in which room is found for a reference to his 
lost love-poems, but none for any mention of his 
connexion with the stage; Isocrates is called ‘the 
father of rhythmical style in prose,’ although he was 
preceded by Gorgias and Thrasymachus (Cicero, Orator 
§ 175) ; and, for the birth of Lysias, the date of 
Dionysius, B.c. 459, is regarded as probable, although 
this would make him no less than 56 years of age 
before beginning the profession of ἃ λογογράφος. We 
have also short but sufficient arguments to all the 
selected speeches, and an explanatory index to the 
more difficult words and the proper names. Most of 
the latter have their meanings illustrated by modern 
equivalents, such as Richard for ᾿Αριστοκράτης, 
Robert for Κλεοφῶν, Roland for Περικλῆς, and Walter 
for ᾿Αρχέστρατος and Πολέμαρχος. But it may be 
questioned whether such illustrations are of any real 
value to the student ; and there is more to be said in 
favour of such a treatment of names of places. Thus 
Ῥαμνοῦς is rendered Dornburg and Muppwois Myrten- 
hain. *Axapval is less satisfactorily translated by 
Heringsdorf. There is surely no reason why a deme 
in the heart of Attica should have a name which 
would be appropriate to a fishing-village on the 
coast. 

But the editor’s main concern is with the author's 
text. The Heidelberg Ms, which is practically our 
only authority for nearly the whole of the speeches 
now extant, is notoriously corrupt, and the editor’s 
object has been to remove all textual difficulties by 
accepting all the best emendations of previous critics 
and by introducing many of his own which are often 
well worthy of the attention of future editors. His 
critical appendix covers ten closely printed pages, and 
I have examined all the details which it contains, 
in the case of eight out of the fourteen speeches. 

In Or. 7, de olea sacra, ὃ 29, the ms has (δεινὸν δέ 
μοι δοκεῖ elvat...rovtov...) ἀπογράψαι μ᾽ eyyis μορίαν 
ἀφανίζειν. The editors omit ἐγγύς, on the supposition 
that it has been wrongly repeated from the previous 
line. Weidner, perhaps rightly, proposes ἐκ γῆς. 
The same emendation had occurred to myself, and I 
should feel some confidence in its correctness but for 
the fact that, where the phrase first occurs in § 2, the 
article is used : ἐλάαν ἐκ τῆς γῆς ἀφανίζειν. In § 34, 
the emendation ἕτοιμος εἴην (for ἤμην») is anticipated 
by Dobree, and is actually printed in the Zurich 
edition. In the same ὃ (τῶν τούτου λόγων καὶ τῶν 
ἔργων τῶν ἐμῶν), ἔργων is needlessly changed into 
ἐχθρῶν. In ὶ 39, ἐγὼ μὲν ὑμᾶς is satisfactorily altered 
into ἐγνωκέναι μὲν ὑμᾶς, but it should have been 
stated that ἐγνωκέναι had already been proposed, 
though not in the same position in the sentence, In 
8 22 (where the ms has εἰ φὴς μὴ δεῖν) Weidner pro- 
poses εἰ φής μέν μ' ἰδεῖν τὴν μορίαν ἀφανίζοντα τοὺς 
<i'> [for ἐννέα] ἄρχοντας ἐπήγαγες. Here I should 
prefer suggesting εἰ εὐθύς μ' ἰδὼν τὴν μορίαν 
ἀφανίζοντα τοὺς ἐννέα ἄρχοντας ἐπήγαγες. In 34 
the Ms has: ἐπίστασθε γὰρ ἐν τῷ πεδίῳ πολλὰς μορίας 
οὔσας καὶ πυρκαϊὰς ἐν τοῖς ἄλλοις τοῖς 'μοῖς χωρίοις. 
Here πυρκαϊὰς is open to grave suspicion. It is 
almost incredible that Harpocration, while he explains 
such words as σηκός and ἐπιγνώμων in the present 
speech, should offer no remark on so exceptional a 
use of the word wupxaid. It is now generally under- 
stood to mean (as in Liddell and Scott): ‘ an olive tree 
which has been burnt down to the stump and grown up 
again ἃ wild olive,’ but this instance of its use, if it 
be an instance, is absolutely unique. Rather than 
accept this departure from the regular meaning of 
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the word, I would suggest πυκνάς. Such a word 
comes naturally after πολλὰς and it is applied to trees 
in Xenophon’s Anab. iv 8 § 2, and elsewhere. 

Or. 16, pro Mantitheo, ὃ 7. ἐμὲ τοίνυν οὐδεὶς ἂν 
ἀποδείξειεν οὔτ᾽ ἀπενεχθέντα ὑπὸ τῶν φυλάρχων οὔτε 
παραδοθέντα τοῖς συνδίκοις οὔτε κατάστασιν παραλα- 
βόντα. Weidner prints the last word καταβαλόντα, 
ascribing the alteration to Bake ; but it might have 
been stated that that critic himself withdrew his 
suggestion in favour of λαβόντα (scholica hypomne- 
mata, v 163). In§15, we have the well-known 
description of Thrasybulus, τοῦ σεμνοῦ Στειριέως τοῦ 
πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποις δειλίαν ὠνειδικότος. The ΜΒ has τοῖς 
πα σιν, whereupon Weidner prints τοῦ τ ὁ τ ε... ὠνει- 
δικότος, but surely, after τότε, we should in this 
passage naturally expect, not the perfect, but 
the aorist. The text is therefore better left as it 
stands. 

Or. 19, de Aristophanis bonis. In § 23 we havea good 
emendation : μηδενὸς ἀπορήσειν ἐκεῖ, προσῃρημένον for 
μηδενὸς ἀπορήσειν ἐκ Κύπρου, ἡρημένον. In § 62, 
the ms has: οὐ μόνον ἵππους ἐκτήσατο λαμπροὺς ἀλλα 
<a) Cobet> ἀθλητὰς ἐνίκησεν Ἰσθμοῖ καὶ Νεμέᾳ. 
Reiske (followed by Scheibe) inserts οἷς after ἀθλητάς, 
while Taylor and Bake (followed by Westermann, 
Rauchenstein and Frohberger) simply alter ἀθλητὰς 
into ἀθληταῖς. Weidner needlessly changes this into 
ἀθλοφόροις, which occurs in the J/iad (ix 124) as an 
epithet of a racehorse, but is apparently never found 
in prose. On the other hand, ἵππος... ἀθλητής is 
supported by Plato, Parmenides 137 A, which is 
sufficient to defend the text as hitherto printed, and 
to prove (in addition to general considerations) that 
the word must not be rendered ‘athlete,’ but ‘race- 
horse.’ 

In Or. 23, contra Pancleonem, § 3, the Ms has τοὺς 
‘Epuacwa of Δεκελεῖς προσφοιτῶσιν. Weidner 
accordingly prefers τοὺς Ἑρμᾶς of to the usual text, 
ἵνα οἷ. My examination of the critical notes to 
four other speeches (Ov. 22, 24, 30, 32) does not 
suggest any special remarks. 

The book closes with an extract from Xenophon’s 
Hellenica, ii chaps. 2-4, giving his account of the 
tyranny of the Thirty and the restoration of the 
Democracy, which may be conveniently read together 
with the speech of Lysias against Eratosthenes, 
Here again we have several interesting emendations. 
Thus in II 4 § 36, where the Mss have ἀμφότεροι 
τῆς [μετὰ] Πεισάνδρου γνώμης ὕντες μᾶλλον ἢ [Tis] 
μετὰ Λυσάνδρου, Weidner improves the text by 
discarding the words placed in brackets. 

J. E. SANDYs. 


Index Thucydideus, Lx Bekkeri Editione stereotypa 
confectus a M. H. N. von Essen Dre Hamburgensi 
Berolini apud Weidmannos, 1887. (12 Mk.) 


Tus index will be of essential service to the student 
of Thucydides. Itis not a lexicon, giving explanations 
or context, but an index pure and simple, and as an 
index it seems perfect. I have tested it carefully in 
several places, and not found the slightest error or 
omission. 

As an example of its completeness, the several cases 
of 6 take up thirty-one large octavo pages with double 
columns ; τε takes seven columns. 

Changes of accent or breathing are not passed over ; 
thus ἀπό, ἀπὸ, ἀπ᾽, ἀφ᾽, are arranged under separate 
headings, and the same principle is followed through- 
out. The whole number of pages is 457. The 
gratitude of all classical men is due to Dr. von Essen 
for his work of labour and love. 

C. E. G. 
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Aristotelis quae feruntur Oeconomica. Recen- 
suit FrRANcIscUS SUSEMIHL. (Teubner.) 1 Mk. 50. 


Tus volume is a companion to Susemihl’s Nicoma- 
chean Ethics, his Politics, and various other Teubner 
texts of Aristotle, the character of which is well 
enough known to need no description here. In his 
introduction Susemihl gives his assent to the view 
that no part of the Oeconomica is the genuine work 
of Aristotle himself. He holds the first book on the 
one hand to be mainly made up out of the Occonomicus 
of Xenophon and the Politics of Aristotle, and on the 
other to take up some position inconsistent with those 
of Aristotle himself in the Politics. With some 
hesitation and apparent leaning towards Eudemus as 
the author, he is yet not prepared to reject the state- 
ment (which is at least as old as the time of Philo- 
demus) that this first book should be aseribed to 
Theophrastus. As to the list of notable devices for 
raising money, which constituted the second book, 
there is of course no question now as to its non- 
Aristotelian origin. Susemihl has collected in a long 
note what he thinks the reason for regarding it as 
‘Jabentis graecitatis memorabile documentum’, <A 
third book existed for us only in two Latin transla- 
tions, which are here placed face to face. The Greek 
text of the two first books is printed with Susemihl’s 
usual care and judgment and supplemented as usual 
with a full statement of various readings and con- 
jectures. Good separate indices for the two books are 
added. In an appendix the editor has collected for the 
benefit of Aristotelian scholars a supplementary list 
of conjectures on all the Aristotelian treatises as yet 
published in the Teubner series. They are especially 
copious on the De Anima, the Metaphysics and the 
Rhetoric. 
ἘΠ ἜΣ 


St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians: 
with a critical and grammatical Commentary, by 
CuHares J. Eviicorr, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. Longmans. 1887. Pp. xxiv. 344. 16s. 


Most English students of the Greek Testament have 
worked with one or more of Bishop Ellicott’s earlier 
Commentaries on Epistles of S. Paul. The present 
Commentary, which follows the latest of its prede- 
cessors after an interval of a good many years, is very 
similar to the others in form, the only change of 
much moment being the omission of a continuous 
translation. ‘The reason why it has been omitted is 
the very simple one that a far better translation than 
any one that I could produce is now in the hands of 
the Christian reader ... . the revised version of 
the N. T. . . . Of the version itself, to which I thus 
gladly give place, I do not, from the nature of my 
connexion with it, feel it either necessary or desirable 
to say more than this :—First, that I have gone over 
it in this Epistle in the closest manner, as a fair and 
unbiassed critic, and as one who has allowed no pre- 
dilections or reminiscences of the past in any degree 
to influence his present judgment. Secondly, that 
the sum and substance of this review of it has led me 
conscientiously to regard it as the most accurate ver- 
sion of this Epistle that has ever yet appeared in any 
language.’ 

The Greek text is the result of independent con- 
sideration of the material supplied by Tischendorf 
and Tregelles, and approximates closely to that of 
Westcott and Hort, from whose decisions Dr. Ellicott 
only occasionally dissents (¢.g. 1. 1, 14; ii. 1; v. 2, 
5; vii. 9, 15, 17), and in some of these cases with 
much hesitation. The labours of Westcott and Hort 
‘must be admitted by every fair-judging scholar to 
have at length placed N. T. criticism on a tational 
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basis, and to have demonstrated to us with singular 
force and cogency the true critical value of the 
numerous witnesses.’ 

The Commentary is rightly described on the title- 
page as ‘grammatical.’ The details of S. Paul’s 
constructions are worked out with great care, and 
sometimes with great minuteness ; and in such matters 
(as readers of his earlier Commentaries are aware) 
Bishop Ellicott can put a very fine point on a ques- 
tion of grammar. The present work will in this 
particular be of great service to the student who wishes 
to advance in Greek scholarship pari passu with 
knowledge of the N. T. 

Another marked feature of the volume is the care 
bestowed upon the ancient Versions and the Greek 
expositors of the Epistle, Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
Theophylact, @cumenius, and others. ‘ They really 
form the backbone of this Commentary.’ 

With a conciseness, which almost rivals that of 
Professor T. S. Evans, the gear dismisses in less 
than ten pages the subjects usually treated of in the 
Introduction. In spite of recent assaults made by 
one or two eritics of the extreme Dutch school, he 
does not condescend to discuss the genuineness of the 
Epistle. He merely gives nine or ten references to the 
passages in which the earliest mention of it occurs, 
and leaves them and the Epistle itself to settle the 
question. Nor can this method be much blamed. 
The critic who questions the genuineness of 1 and 2 
Corinthians, Romans, and Galatians, succeeds in 
prorng nothing so clearly as his own want of critical 
insight. 

It remains to give some specimens of the details of 
the Commentary. In the following instances the 
results arrived at will meet with the approval of 
many who have studied the questions for themselves. 
1. The number of the factions is determined as four. 
The parties of Paul, Apollos, and Peter called out a 
fourth party, which in disavowing all human leaders 
became probably the most intolerant of all, while it 
assumed as a party ery the sacred name of Christ 
(pp. xix. 17). 2. There is reference (v. 9) to a lost 
Epistle prior to the two which have come down to us 
(pp. xix. 90). 3. ‘Use it rather’ (vii. 21) refers to 
the slavery rather than the emancipation (p. 125). 
4. The ‘spiritual rock accompanying them’ (x. 4) is 
a figure suggested by the knowledge that the not yet 
incarnate Word was present with the Church in the 
wilderness, and not by the ‘grotesque Rabbinical 
tradition’ that a mysterious fountain followed the 
Israelites during their wanderings (p. 176). 5. ‘ Be- 
cause of the angels’ (xi. 10) is akan literally. There 
must be decency at public worship out of respect to 
the unseen beings who are then present (pp. xxiii. 
205). 6. Two distinct forms of the gift of tongues 
are recognized: the power of speaking in languages 
known to the hearers, but unknown to the speakers 
(Acts ii. 4; Mark xvi. 17), and ecstatic utterances of 
prayer and praise in sounds not generally intelligible 
(1 Cor. xiv.). 7. The common interpretation of being 
‘baptized for the dead’ (xv. 29)—that it refers to 
nape of living proxies for those who had died 
unbaptized—is maintained (p. 309), but with diffi- 
dence, An explanation that can command general 
assent has yet to be found. 

One note deserves to be quoted almost in full, viz. 
that on τοῦτο ποιεῖτε els τὴν ἐμὴν ἀνάμνησιν (xi. 24). 
‘ Do this (present ; 7.¢., continually thus take bread, 
give thanks, and break it) in remembrance of me ; the 
possessive pronoun being here taken objectively, ‘in 
memoriam mei,’ but without any implied emphasis 
(Edwards): comp. xv. 31, Rom. xi. 31, xv. 14, and 
Winer Gr. § 22.7. If any special emphasis had been 
designed, the personal pronoun would obviously have 
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been repeated in its full form, and placed at the end 
of the clause. . . . To render the words ‘sacrifice 
this,’ in accordance with a Hebraistic use of ποιεῖν in 
this sense in the LXX. (Exod. xxix. 39, Lev. ix. 7, 
al; see Schleusn. Lex. Vet. Test. s.v.) is to violate 
the regular usage of ποιεῖν in the N. T., and to import 
polemical cousiderations into words which do not in 
any degree involve or suggest them’ (p. 216). In 
short, to quote this text in support of the sacrificial 
aspect of the Eucharist is only in degree less unwise 
than to quote the passage about the Three Heavenly 
Witnesses in support of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Supposing that S. Paul and S. Luke did not mean to 
suggest any sacrificial meaning, what word would they 
have been more likely to use than ποιεῖν ? 

The Commentary will be very helpful to many 
students of the N. T. 

A, PLUMMER. 


La Bibliothéque de Fulvio Orsini. Par Pizrre 
DE Notuac. Pp. xvii + 483. Paris. 1887. 


Tue library formed by Fulvio Orsini (a name unnoted 
by Hallam) ranks as the finest collection of the 
sixteenth century. A member of the illustrious 
Roman family whose name he bore, his desertion by 
his father at an early age would probably have effect- 
ually precluded the lad’s attention to letters, had he 
not happened to attract the notice of Delfini, a 
learned and excellent canon of Rome. Delfini’s good 
offices introduced him in turn to the brother cardinals, 
the two Farnese. Eventually, Orsini became a 
member of the household of Alessandro Farnese, and 
under his guidance the costly collections of books and 
antiquities which adorned the cardinal’s country seat 
at Caprarola and the Palazzo Farnese in Rome were 
to a great extent formed. Under the roof of his 
august patron, Orsini became acquainted with many 
of the foremost leaders in art and in learning, and 
notably with Michel Angelo and with Cardinal Gran- 
velle. It was the latter eminent patron of learning 
who defrayed the expense of printing, at Plantin’s 
press at Antwerp, Orsini’s first publication — his 
Virgilius illustratus, a work devoted to the illustra- 
tion of Virgil by passages gleaned from other writers 
of classical antiquity. Although Orsini was himself 
a dignitary of tis Church and a representative of 
that more sober spirit which characterised learning 
in Rome subsequently to the Tridentine era, it is 
singular to note that not a single patristic writer 
appears in the long array of his splendid collection. 
hairs it so chancetl that a copy of a Greek or 
Latin Father came into his possession, he hastened 
to present it to one of his friends, The most valuable 
rtion of the library which he brought together by 
fis life-long labours was that represented by the 
collections which had formerly belonged to Cardinal 
Bembo, who died in 1547. And the entire collection, 
which before Orsini’s death in 1600 was held to be 
superior even to that enshrined in the Vatican, when 
added to the latter by his bequest, formed in turn 
the most valuable part of the Vatican Library itself, 
and may be looked upon as inangrAeng those sue- 
cessive important accessions in the seventeenth cen- 
tury which went so far towards making the Vatican 
Library what it now is. In this most interesting 
volume, M. de Nolhae, after a series of chapters 
devoted to an account of the life of Orsini and of 
the process by which he accumulated his treasures, 
gives us the original catalogues of both the Greek 
and the Latin manuscripts and books, a real boon to 
the scholar now that the volumes themselves are 
rendered comparatively accessible by the removal of 
the former restrictions. J, BAss MULLINGER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON MR. WALKER’S ‘PHILOLOGICAL NOTES.’ 


Srr,—Mr. Walker's suggestions are very ingenious, 
but I am afraid that some of them are scarcely 
tenable. 

(1) He supposes that φέρω is * pépoa, and * φέροα 
is an Indo-European bhero-j-m, with ‘secondary ’ 
personal termination. It is quite true that ‘second- 
ary’ terminations could be used almost anywhere, 
but I do not think that even Dr. Wackernagel has 
proved that they could be used in the present indica- 
tive. But supposing that they could, the 1st person 
in -6 is firmly fixed as Indo-European by the con- 
verging testimony of the Teutonic languages (nima, 
pointing back to a long final vowel in J.-E.), Lithua- 
nian (vezz), and isolated forms even in Bactrian and 
Sanskrit (Curtius, Verbwm 1. 42, who gives the evi- 
dence though he does not accept the conclusion, and 
Brugmann in lwan-Miiller’s Handbuch 11. 12). Mr. 
Walker might answer that the I.-E. -¢ is -dm with 
the m dropped, just as undoubtedly the I.-E. nomin- 
ative of the word ‘ox’ was wksé, uksdn, and uksons 
according to circumstances. Very well, but why does 
he go out of the way to find a different origin for 
φέρω And how does he account for the long vowel 
in his supposed -6m? But further, if we allow him 
the I.-E. bhero--im, it is quite true that it would be- 
come * φέροα ; but then it would have had to remain 
* φέροα into historical times. Can Mr. Walker pro- 
duce any case where an intervocalic semi-vowel has 
vanished without leaving a hiatus visible somewhere 
in our extant Greek? For I hope he does not con- 
tinue to believe that ἐφίλησα is * ἐφιλε-ίε-σα (Meyer, 
Griech. Gramm., 1st ed. p. 59). As to δείδω, the 
hiatus-form is represented by δείδια, which is ob- 
viously * δεδδοα ; and moreover there is no necessity 
for δείδω to conceal a perfect at all. It may be a 
present, δείω for dvejd, like τείω (better spelling) for 
geio, and the scribes may have put in the second 6 on 
the analogy of δείδια and δείδιμεν when those forms 
were well established. Altogether, therefore, there 
seems no reason for disturbing the prevalent view 
that φέρω is an almost unaltered Indo-European 
word. 

(2) Mr. Walker’s third person plural in -si is much 


more attractive, because it accounts for a real diffi- 
culty, the apparent intrusion of the ‘primary’ -nti 
into a series of ‘secondary’ persons. I hope it may 
be right, and I would suggest another bridge from 
-ot to -ἄσι besides Mr. Walker’s. The 3rd plural of 
γέγονα, according to Mr. Walker, would be ἢ γέγα-σι, 
whereas the plural of * repwva (as the word must have 
been) would be * πέφαν-σι (the a and the v being both 
irreducible parts of the root). ‘There is at once a 
series, * ἴσσι, * yéyaot, * πέφᾶσι, and room for any 
quantity of analogy. Only we are forgetting the 
vanishing of σι Are we to say, as we say for -οισι 
and -joa, that in the o-less period people dutifully 
said * γέγαϊ and wépai, but when intervocalic sibi- 
lancy was re-licensed they restored the o on the 
analogy of * ἴσσι and * wémpati? (When Mr. Walker 
says * πέφυξι, he makes the κ- perfect too old, or the 
-σι termination come down too late.) <As to vidére, 
has Mr. Walker considered the claims of the Sanskrit 
3rd plural middle in tasthiré, ete. ? (Fick in Gott. 
Gel., Anz. 1883, p. 591.) 

(3) I do not quite understand Mr. Walker's re- 
marks about the terminations of the perfect, the 
aorist, and the imperfect in Sanskrit. He says, ‘ If 
we confine our view to the Latin and Greek languages, 
no one would hesitate to identify the endings of the 
Greek aorist with those of the perfect. ... But 
neither is there anything in Sanskrit which forbids 
us to identify the two sets of terminations. The 
truth is that Sanskrit has travelled along another 
path, and has given all its aorists in the main the 
terminations of the imperfect.’ Does Mr. Walker 
mean that the Sanskrit aorist once had -tha in its 
2nd singular, and -a in its 3rd person singular ? 
That would be slightly supported by ἦσθα, but it would 
require overwhelming evidence from otber sources 
besides. Or is he only thinking of the 3rd plural, 
and maintaining that the thematic aorist originally 
had -ws, like the unthematic aorists and the perfect ? 
I suspect that the latter is his meaning, but I wish 
he had stated it more explicitly. 


MR. PAGE ON CRITICAL EDITIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


I THINK some of the readers of the CLASSICAL 
REVIEW must have been a little startled at My. 
Page’s eloquent denunciation of critical editions in 
the last number. It would be interesting to know 
whether his condemnation applies to editions of 
Shakespeare and of the Greek Testament, as well as 
to Horace and (we must presume) to such books as 
Munro’s Lucretius and Ritschl’s Plautus. To use his 
own figure, I should have thought that, as ‘the 
weary traveller’ would prefer an oasis with a well 


cleared out and bricked in, to one in which the spring 
was wasted in sand and mud, so any reader of a 
classical author would prefer a pure text to one full 
of corruption, and smothered with the voluminous 
notes of the conscientious editor, vainly striving to 
make sense out of nonsense. To my mind the restorer 
of a genuine text deserves at least as much gratitude 
and honour from scholars, as the digger of a well 
from the inhabitants of the desert. 
M A. 
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NOTES. 


In the Μουσεῖον καὶ βιβλιοθήκη τῆς Ἐὐαγγελικῆς 
σχολῆς of Smyrna, 1884-5, p. 9 (wep. πέμπτη), there 
was published in cursive type a metrical inscription, 
which is hardly earlier than the Roman period, and 
stands in need of some restoration. The editor de- 
scribes it as engraved ‘‘ ἐπὶ papudpov...ebpebevtos eis 
Νέας ééxas.” He prints it as follows : 

Τιμοκράτης ὄνομ᾽ ἔστιν ἐμοι φί] λε καὶ παροδεῖτα 

Χαῖρε: καὶ ε[ἢ τιν᾽ ἔ] χεις συνπαθίην χάρισαι 

Ἔννεα) καιδεκάτῳ ἔτι ἤγαγεν εἰς ᾿Αἴδα]ν με 

μοῖρα᾽ καὶ ἐν φθιμένοις καὶ Ads ἔτ᾽ εἰμὶ νέκυς. 

Ἤκμασα κὶ αἱ ἐν ζωοῖσι με... μένος ἀνθ) ρώποισιν. 

σῷ ἄλλοτ᾽ ἔδ] εἰ φῶς προλιπ...1ΔῊΝ. 


The editor remarks on line 5: πρὸ τοῦ μένος ἄκρον 
δριζοντείου κεραίας, tows Γ. 
These lines should apparently be restored as 
follows : 
Τιμοκράτης ὄνομ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐμοὶ φί]λε καὶ παροδεῖτα᾽ 
χαῖρε, καὶ e[t] τιν᾽ ἔ] χεις συνπαθίην, χαρίσαι. 
ἐννεα] καιδεκάτῳ ἔτ(ε)ι ἤγαγεν εἰς ᾿Αΐδα]) ν με 
μοῖρα, καὶ ἐν φθιμένοις καὶ λὺς ἔτ᾽ εἰμὶ νέκυς. 
ἤκμασα κ)Ἱαὶ ἐν ea με[μι](γ) μένος ἀνθ] ρώποισιν 
ὧς θεό5]" GAN’ ὅτ᾽ ἔδ]ει φῶς προλιπ[εῖν, σκ])ιὰ hv" 
The following may serve as a Latin version : 


Timocrates mihi nomen, amice viator : aveto, 

Et miserum, si quid scis lacrimare, dole. 
Me fato ad Manes undevicesimus annus 

Duxit ; adhue juvenem tristia regna tenent. 
Vivus homo in vivis juvenili flore vigebam, 

Ceu deus ; at quoties mors vocat, umbra sumus. 

E. L. Hicks. 
ie 
+ 


On A Crux IN Prnpar’s SeventH NeMEAN.—The 
transitions of Pindar are very sudden but it would be 
a mistake to believe that they are ever absolutely 
abrupt ; it would be an imputation on his common 
sense as much as on his poetical sense and skill ἐδ 
imagine that he leaves one topic to go off upon another 
which is quite disconnected, without notice and with- 
out explanation. Such transitions as he makes are 
softened either by direct intimation of reference to 
what has gone before ; or else by sufficient, however 
oblique, intimation that a topic is suspended for a 
μοῦσα δορεύτα observation, which has to be taken to 
ieart in order to give enhanced interest and pertin- 
ence to the topic when it is recurred to and again 
proceeded with. Otherwise where such notices are 
absent, the case is simply that the poet has reason 
to rely on his hearers being aware of the series of 
topics which the occasion of his ode makes it natural 
and necessary for him to touch on ; he goes on there- 
fore without preface from one to the other as each 
in turn is duly attended to, and by such a transition 
is only satisfying an expectation, not creating a 
surprise. 

In the Seventh Nemean there is no difficulty in 
tracing the connection of ideas through the first strophe 
and antistrophe ; but to the modern reader, between 
what seems to be not uniform but universal imistran- 
slation of a phrase, and the not being aware of the 
drift of allusion which was obvious to the poet’s con- 
temporaries, the epode pet well have seemed to fly 
off at a tangent—to not only drop the thread of pre- 
vious interest, but even to commit the poet to sudden 
contradiction of all he had been saying just before. 
To take the version of Mr. Myers, we read, ‘in but 
one way have we the knowledge of a mirror for fair 


deeds, if by grace of Mnemosyne of the shining fillet 
they attain unto a recompense of toils by the sound 
of voice and verse.’ Very good :—but how reconcile 
we this with what follows as to the false reflection of 
the mirror of Mnemosyne? and what help is given to 
us over the stile by the intermediate reflections ? 

‘Wise shipmates know that the wind which 
tarrieth shall come on the third day, nor throw away 
their goods through greed of more ; the rich and the 
poor fare alike on their way to death.’ 

‘Now I have a suspicion that the fameof Odysseus 
is become greater than his toils through the sweet 
lays that Homer sang, for over the feigning of his 
winged craft,’ &c. 

‘Feigning’ is not a word strong enough here, nor is 
the ‘fictions’ of Paley and Carey ; Pindar says plumply - 
‘lies’ (ψεύδεσι) and in the next line uses the almost 
as strong word κλέπτει with reference to the unfair 
treatment of Ajax as compared with Ulysses. 

If we go on through the next strophe and anti- 
strophe we find that the poet, while denouncing both 
the unfair vote in the matter of Achilles’ arms and 
the partiality of Homer’s verse afterwards, declares 
that ‘though the wave of death involves all alike, 
honour accrues (γίγνεται) to those valiant warriors to 
whose fame, though now dead, the god gives luxuriant 
growth’ (αὔξει). 

If we now turn back we may understand that the 
metaphor of the wise shipmates anticipating a fair wind 
in due time, which is coupled with the same reflec- 
tion differently expressed as to the universal doom of 
death, is introductory to the promise that even if 
honour due from the Muses and Mnemosyne be 
falsified for a time, there is a divine power which 
will provide for ultimate compensation. 

It is by the tenor of the tale also that we obtain an 
interpretation of the phrase—od8 ὑπὸ κέρδει βλάβεν. 
‘The wise anticipate their turn in due time and are 
not damaged by trickery,’—are not deprived of due 
celebrity at last by even the misrepresentations of a 
Homer. (Cf. Pyth. i. 92, εὐτραπέλοις κέρδεσσι, and 
Boeckh thereon. ). 

In the Second Pythian, Pindar, denouncing calum- 
nies, craftiness of flatterers and intriguers, compares 
his detractors to foxes, and playing on the word 
κερδώ as name of a fox, subjoins— 


κερδοῖ δὲ τί μάλα τοῦτο κερδαλέον τελέθει ; 


with manifest reference to trickery and not to profit. 

I will not trouble you with any further exposition 
of the sequence and drift of the topics of this ode. 
To understand it rightly it must be collated with the 
Eighth Nemean, where the same theme of the unfair 
rivalry of Ulysses with Ajax is introduced. As long 
ago as 1862 I published (Williams and Norgate) an 
elucidation of this ode, in which it is pointed out that 
the poet directs a gird at Themistocles, the enemy of 
Aegina, as a Ulysses. This I believed, as 1 still 
believe, 1 perfectly established in the brochure, 
Pindar and Themistocles, Aegina and Athens, which, 
so far as I have heard, never had a single reader. 
1 was not at the time aware of my identification 
being open to confirmation by the fact, which I only 
dropped on lately in one of Plutarch’s Moralia, that 
‘Ulysses’ was a contemporary nickname of the shifty 
Athenian. I may note that the prognostication of 
wind on the third day is noticed by Heyne as agree- 
ing with Pliny’s and Strabo’s account of the weather 
signs of the Lipara islands, 

W. Warkiss ΠΟΥ. 
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Cicero, ad Quintum fratrem i. ἃ. 13 (Tyrrell’s 
second edition, vol. 1, p. 332), alludes to a Greek 
proverb ὀρθὰν τὰν ναῦν. Prof. Tyrrell in his note 
gives the entire expression from Victorius, adding how- 
ever that he cannot discover where Victorius got it. 
I find it in Aelius Aristides, Oratio Rhodiaca. Opp. 
ed. Jebb, vol. i. p. 543, Canter ii. p. 346. The pas- 
sage reads as follows-: Καιρὸς δὲ νῦν... στῆναι δὲ πρὸς 
τὴν τύχην λαμπρῶς, ἐνθυμηθέντας ὑμῶν τὸν τοῦ πολίτου 
κυβερνήτου λόγον, ὃς ἔφη χειμαζομένης αὐτῷ τῆς νεὼς, 
καὶ καταδύσεσθαι προσδοκῶν, τοῦτο δὴ τὸ θρυλλούμενον" 
ἀλλ᾽, ὦ Ποτειδάν, ἴσθι ὅτι ὀρθὰν τὰν ναῦν καταδύσω 
ων ὡς τοῦ μὲν ἀπολέσθαι καὶ καταδῦναι τὴν ναῦν 
τὴν τύχην κυρίαν οὖσαν ἀεί, τοῦ δὲ ἃ χρὴ πρᾶξαι πρὸ 
τούτου, οὐκέτ᾽ ἐν ἄλλῳ τὴν ἀπαίτησιν, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸν αὑτῷ 
τινα τοῦτο ὀφείλοντα, καὶ οὗ μόνον κύριός ἐστιν, οὐχὶ 
δέον προλιπεῖν ἔτι ζῶντα. 


T. K. ΑΒΒΟΤΎ, 


* * 
* 


A PARALLEL BETWEEN THE SIEGE OF PLATAEA 
AND THAT OF St. DAMIAN. 


In reading the Commentaries of Blaise de Montlue 
(called by Henry LV. ‘le Bible des Soldats’) I have 
come across the following parallels to some of the 
events in Thucydides’ account of the attempt on 
Plataea by the Thebans and of the subsequent siege. 

Thus when the Thebans had effected their entrance, 
the townsmen waited till the night was just ending 
in the dawn before they sallied out from the houses in 
which they had established themselves.! So Montlue, 
speaking of the surprise of St. Damian in Piedmont 
by the French in 1551, tells us that it was taken 
‘entre la pointe de jour et le soleil levant,’ and 
exhorts captains always to have sentries properly 
posted on the walls ‘mesment sur la pointe du jour, 
car c’est lors que les executions se font ; on est las de 
veiller et non pas l’ennemy de vous guetter.’* Montluc 
gives a reason not unlikely to have operated on the 
minds of the Plataeans as well as the local reason 
given by Thucydides. 

Again, the incident of the besieged Plataeans with- 
drawing into the town through an opening in the wall, 
the earth of the besiegers’ mound,* meets its parallel in 
the siege of St. Damian by the Imperialists in 1553. 
They had battered and effected a breach in the town 
wall, and Montlue goes on to say ὅ :—‘‘ Or les deux 
jours derniers ils firent une grande batterie, et avoit 

1 Thue. II. c. 3, 5. 4. 

2 Comm, de Montlue vol. 2, p. 79 ; vol. 21 of Petitot’s Collec- 
tion of Mémoires sur UV Histoire de France. 

3 Montlue supra. p. 81. 


4 Thue. II. c. 75. s. 6. 
5 Montlue suprap. 132. 
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fait faire le sieur dom Ferrand grand quantité de 
fascines que les soldats espaignols, italiens et allemans 
jettoient dedans......... mais autant qu’ils en jettoient, 
le capitaine Charry, qui estoit dedans, les retiroit dans 
la ville par un trou quils avoient au dessous de la 
bresche ; de sorte que, pensant que ledit fossé fut 
remply, ils l’envoyerent recognoistre en plain jour, 
estant en bataille pour donner V’assaut; mais ils 
trouverent qu’ils n’y avoit rien,” &c. The siege was 
raised two or three days after. 

The last parallel is no less exact. It will be remem- 
bered with what effect the escaping Plataeans while 
passing their last obstacle, the further ditch, poured 
in their missiles on the guard coming up with 
torches. ® 

The like befel at the siege of Sienna, where Montluc 
commanded in the city. Early in the morning of 
Christmas Day 1554, the Imperialists attempted an 
escalade, and succeeded in taking an outwork. Their 
commander the Marquis of Marignan, on hearing of 
this success, brought up the rest of his army in support, 
but owing to the nature of the ground was notable to 
get up till the besieged had time to retake the work. 
‘Et nous,’ goes on Montluc,7 ‘qui pensions avoir 
tout achevé, vismes venir tout leur camp, ayant plus 
de cent cinquante torches ;’ and he was able to keep 
up so well directed a fire of arquebuses on the 
illuminated ranks of the enemy that they retired at 
daylight. The latter, Montluc says,® ‘firent la plus 
grande folie que gens pouvoient faire, car ἃ la lumiere 
des torches nous les voyions plus clair que s'il eust 
esté jour: 511] fussent venus ἃ la faveur de la nuicts 
avec peu de lumieres ils nous eussent donné plus 
d’affaires.? And further on,? with reference to the 
losses of the enemy he remarks : ‘ et ce qui leur en fit 
tant perdre ἃ eux fut la lumiere des torches qui faisoit 
que les notres ne pouvoyent faillir.’ 

The besieged, when reduced to the last extremity, 
obtained honourable terms, and the troops, accom- 
panied by all the inhabitants who wished to leave, 
marched out with all the honours of war. The two 
commanders met and discoursed pleasantly, Montlue 
taking an opportunity of saying to the Marquis,” 
‘qu'il avoit fait une grande faute d’estre venu ἃ moy, 
comme firent les Juifs pour prendre nostre Seigneur, 
car ils avoient apporté lanternes et flambeaux qui me 
donnoit grand advantage. Il me respondit, baissant 
la teste, car il estoit fort courtois + “ Signor, un altra 
volta saro pit savio” (Monsieur, je serai plus sage 
une autre fois).’ 

VY. T. THompson. 


7 Montluc supra p. 223. 8 Ib, p. 224. 


Thue. III. 23. 
9 Ib: p. 229. 10 Ib. p. 296. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE SO-CALLED ASIATIC TERRA-COTTA GROUPS. 


Tur subject of M. Reinach’s paper is the summary 
of a very pretty quarrel, of which some rumour at 
least has probably reached most of our readers. 
M. Reinach has done great service in the present 
article by his succinct history of the campaign, which 
is gradually reducing itself to an issue between 
archaeologists and amateurs. The second half will 
appear in next month’s issue.—C.S. 


IF an archaeologist ever attempts to retrace the his- 
tory of antiquarian forgery, one of the most interest- 


ing and attractive chapters of his book will be devoted 
to terra-cottas, especially to those much admired and, 
in our opinion, much over-rated groups which have 
been known since 1880 as Cymaean, Myrinaean, 
Ephesian, Asiatic in genere, ἕο. I have already 
written a good deal on this subject, but the day is yet 
far when it can be treated in a definitive form, as M. 
Clermont-Ganneau has done in the case of the anti- 
quarian forgeries in Palestine. The reason is that many 
important points remain yet obscure and unsettled ; 
we know very little concerning the origin and the 
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authorship of the forged groups, and that very little 
can not be put down in print until it is proved beyond 
discussion. For motives easy to understand, the 
mention of proper names of dealers—pereant nomina ! 
—must, as much as possible, be avoided. However, 
in a matter of that kind, disdainful or over-prudent 
silence might lead to the same result as silent com- 
plicity ; it is the duty of those who are convinced of 
the existence of forgeries to warn the public and the 
museums against them. That duty I have never 
sought to escape, and I have recently had the pleasure 
of converting some scholars to my opinion—a com- 
pensation for the abuse which I have occasionally 
met with from others. Still, a great many amateurs 
and artists, and also a certain number of professional 
archaeologists, uphold the antiquity and the excel- 
lence of the groups in question. The majority of 
them are unacquainted with the literature of the 
matter, which has become rather considerable and is 
not of easy access. ‘Tlic purpose of the present paper 
is to give an historical review of the controversy from 
the beginning, with the indication of the published 
groups which are the elements of any objective judge- 
ment, and of the pamphlets or minor articles which 
refer to them. The motives for suspecting the Asiatic 
groups will be stated in the review of the literature. 
Although the groups are the most important elements 
of the problem, I shall be obliged to mention now 
and then other counterfeits which stand in close 
relation to them ; but I will not enter here into close 
discussion on the authenticity of the isolated statuettes 
which seem equally subject to much doubt. 

The vogue οἱ Greek terra-cottas began in Paris about 
1873, when the Tanagraean figures made their 
triumphant appearance in the market. The first 
terra-cottas from Myrina were discovered about 1874, 
and studied at Ali-Aga by M. G. Hirschfeld (Nécro- 
pole de Myrina, p. 3); among them were two re- 
markable groups, one of which, now belonging to M. 
Waddington, has been published by M. Froehner 
( Terres-euites d’ Asie-Mineure, pl.24). Up to that date, 
the only Asiatic terra-cottas known to scholars were : 
1. The fragments discovered in Tarsos (Ainsworth & 
Barker, Lares and Penates, London, 1853 ; Heuzey, 
(azelte des Beawxz Arts, Nov. 1876 ; Froehner, T'erres- 
cuiles d’ Asie, pl, 15; Musées de France, pl. 30-84) ; 
2. Some statuettes from the environs of Smyrna, 
mentioned, but not published, by Welcker (Alte 
Denkm., 1864, v. p. 483); 3. Fragments from 
Smyrna belonging to M. Piot in Paris (Lenormant, 
Catal. de la Collection de M. Eugene P.; Paris, 1870, 
Nos, 220-231), About 1877, gilt terra-cottas, said 
to have been discovered at Ephesos, reached the 
museums of Berlin and the Parisian collections (ef. 
Griechische Terra-cotten aus Tanagra und Ephesos, 
Berlin, 1878) ; some of them were groups, for instance, 
that of Eros and Psyche (Revue Archéol., 1878, 11., 
pl. xix.). These gilt terra-cottas were mostly re- 
touched and much completed, but they cannot be 
looked upon as wholesale forgeries. Many gilt heads 
and fragments from Smyrna entered the collections 
at the sume time. The real provenance was not in- 
dicated, and the attribution to Ephesos was a false- 
hood. Very few terra-cottas indeed have been 
discovered at Ephesos, and those we know of are of a 
trivial style (¢. g., one Satyr in the British Museum, 
with a engraved on the reverse, from Mr. Wood’s 
excavation).' Discussion on the subject began in 
1878, when a number of Asiatic terra-cottas appeared 
ition rétrospective at the Trocadéro in 


in the Exposi 
Paris. M. Bode expressed the opinion that the gilt 


' Mr. Ramsay's statement on the non-existence of Ephesian 
torra-cottas (Classical Review, 1838, p. 00, note 1), is not to be 
taken quite literally, 
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terra-cottas were pasticcios (Betblatt zur Zeitschrift f. 
bild. Kunst, 29 Aug. and 5 Sept., 1878 ; translated 
in Rev. Archéol., 1879, i. p. 95). F. Lenormant 
warned the public against the forgeries of Asiatic 
terra-cottas (Kev. Arch., 1878, ii., p. 137), quoted 
some of these as being imitations of Thorwaldsen and 
Fogelberg, in the style of Canova and his school 
(Contemporary Review, 1878, p. 858 and foll. ; Gazette 
Archéol., 1878, p. 201 and foll.), adding that Rayet 
denied the provenance to be Ephesos (Gaz. Arch., 
1878, p. 201). That very same year, the Berlin 
Museum had received from Athens a number of so- 
called Ephesian terra-cottas, which were soon proved 
to be pasticcios and sent back to the dealer. Lenor- 
mant (under the name of Liénard)? alluded to the fact 
(Gaz. Arch., 1879, i. p. 189-192), indicating (but not 
naming) Longpérier as one of the archaeologists who 
most strongly suspected the figures from Ephesos. 
In fact, Longpérier, who had been intrusted with 
the care of organizing the Exposition rétrospective, had 
rejected as forgeries several terra-cottas which were 
presented to him, but I have been unable to ascertain 
whether those figures belonged to the Ephesian class 
or to the—then almost unknown—fabric of Myrina. 

Next to Lenormant, O. Rayet took a part in the 
debate. In 1878 (Gazette de Beaux Arts, Sept. 1878, 
p. 362, reprinted in L’art grec au Trocadéro, 1879, 1. 
p. 92 foll.) he mentioned the fabrics of Smyrna, 
Magnesia, Pergamon, Miletos, Mylasa, and Tarsos, 
and protested against the designation of Ephesian 
terra-cottas ; he also discussed, but without comin 
to a conclusion, the authenticity of a large Pan’s hea 
in the Gréau collection (published by Froehner, Terres- 
cuites @ Asie Mineure, Collections Gréau, pl. i., 11... 
In the catalogue of his own collection (Catal. de la 
collection de M. O. Rayet, Paris, 1879, p. 30), he 
briefly stated all that was known at the time concern- 
ing Asiatic terra-cottas. He believed the majority of 
the so-called Smyrnaean and Ephesian terra-cottas to 
be genuine, but added that he had only seen a small 
number of them, the principal dealer in statuettes of 
that class not being his friend (an allusion to a well- 
known antiquary, with whom Rayet had quarrelled 
at Athens). That same year (1879), M. Hoffmann, 
the Parisian dealer, having received terra-cottas from 
Aeolis, and wishing to settle the debate about their 
genuineness, wrote to M. Waddington, who was then 
minister, in order to obtain some information. M. 
Waddington, as we have stated elsewhere in detail 
(Neécrop. de Myrina, p. 18), appealed to A. Baltazzi 
(died Oct. 1887), the possessor of the site of Myrina, 
and received in return some of the specimens which 
had been discovered in 1874. The best results of this 
enquiry were the excavations of the French school of 
Athens at Myrina (1880-1883), together with my in- 
vestigation in the necropolis of Kyme (1880-1881 ; 
ep. Nécrop. de Myrina, p. 506) ; these scientifie ex- 
cavations have been followed by many others of a 
more doubtful character, but certainly attended with 
success, so that almost all the museums in Europe 
now possess authentic terra-cottas from Myrina (ef. 
Rev. Archéol., 1887, i., p. 100; 1886, ii., p. 8, &c.). 
The first terra-cottas from our excavations were pub- 
lished in 1881 (Bull. Corr. Hellén., v. pl. 6 and foll.), 
but no article relating to them appeared before 1883 
(Bull., vii., pl. 81). We had good reason for being 
cautions, knowing that Greek dealers had already 
sent emissaries to Ali-Aga in order to corrupt our 
workmen. 

Meanwhile, the fabrication of the celebrated groups 
had begun—no doubt in imitation of some authentic 
ones which have hitherto remained unknown.” As 

? Liénard. Fivel, Mansell, Papayannakis, Y, are all pseu- 
donyms of Fr. Lenormant. 
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early as 1880, a couple of them were exposed for sale 
at Athens, and the dealer asserted confidentially that 
they originated from Myrina, having been stolen by 
our workmen. J have motives for believing, from 
the description given by a friend, that one of the 
groups in question was the Woman with the bull, 
published. by M. Babelon in the Gazette Archéologique 
(1882, p. 145, pl. 16), when it had become the pro- 
perty of Mme. Darthés (collection Basilewsky in Paris). 
At the time that group was engraved, the two first 
issues of the Collection Camille Lecwyer, terres-cuites 
antiques (Paris, 1882) had just appeared. The /Voman 
with the bull was said to come from Kyme. M. 
Babelon justly remarked that the style closely re- 
sembled that of the groups in the Lecuyer collection. 
‘On devine la méme main, le méme artiste, ou au 
moins Ja méme école, dans les traits de ces visages 
feminines, dans l’agencement des plis des vétements.’ 
Nor did M. Babelon overlook the Afize character of 
the composition, which he aptly compared to the 
Nike with the bull from the Athenian balustrade, and 
to a cognate bassorelievo found in Italy (Aekulé, Die 
Reliefs an der Balustrade, p. 5). 

From 1879 to 1881, M. Froehner published his 
Terres-cwites d@ Asie Mineure (Paris, Hoffmann, with 
forty plates.) Pl. 2 is a funeral banquet which re- 
appeared in the Castellani sale (ep. Brllett.dell Instit., 
17 Jan. 1879) ; it is certainly genuine, although the 
heads affixed to the small figures do not belong to the 
original, On pll. 17 and 24 are two genuine groups 
from Myrina. The group on pl. 30, from the 
Basilewsky collection, seems also genuine, but the 
Pan and Bacchante, on pill. 39—40 (Basilewsky col- 
lection) is, to say the least, very doubtful, and must 
stand in close relation to the pseudo-Asiatic series 
we are dealing with. 

The Leecuyer collection has been published in six 
folio issues, chiefly by the care of M. Cartault (Paris, 
1882 foll., Rollin and Feuardent). The following 
groups, reproduced in phototype, must be briefly 
enumerated here, as they are the main representatives 
of the so-called Asiatic class. The names inscribed in 
parenthesis indicate the provenance assigned to them 
by the editor.—1* livr. Pl. O. Dionysos et Méthé 
(Cymé. )—e livr. Pl. T’. Barque de Charon (Cymé. ) 
—X*. Pan et Bacchante (Myrina.) Resembles the 
Basilewsky group, Terres-cuites d’ Asie Mineure, pl. 
39.—Y*. Satyre et joueuse de cithare (Cymé.)—4?° livr. 
Pl. ΜΆ. Pan et Nymphe (As. Min.)—N?. Pan et 
Bacchante (As. Min.) —O*. Silene et Dionysos enfant 
(As. Min.)—U3. Eros couché pres d’une jeune femme 
(As. Min.)— Y. Jeune femme et ephtbe assis sur un 
rocher (As. Min.)—5e livr. Pl. 75. Achille, Athéné, 
Agamemnon (As. Min.) A ridiculous forgery, suffi- 
cient to throw discredit on the whole series. —K+. 
Priam et Hélene (As. Min.)—M‘4. Enfance d’Eros 
(As. Min.)—N*. Aphrodite et Eros sur un dauphin 
(As. Min.)—O*, Scéne de toilette (As. Min.)—Q*. 
Femme surprise au bain par un Satyre (As. Min.) 
Ridiculous.—R*, Scene bacchique aprés la vendange 
(As. Min.)—S*. Génie ailé enlevant une femme (As. 
Min.)—X*. Centawie enlevant une femme (As. Min.) 
—A°. Satyre et bacchante conduits par Eros (As. 
Mio.)—B*. Scéne pastorale (As. Min.) Very awkward. 
—6e livr. Pl. M®. Eros et Pan (As. Min.) —N®. La ren- 
contre au tombeau (As. Min.) An evident imitation 
of the well-known plaque estampée which equally be- 
longed to the Lecuyer collection and had been pur- 
chased at Athens by Ol. Rayet. An attic stéle is 
figured in the middle.—O*. Une partie d’osselets ἃ la 
fontaine (As. Min.)—P®, Triomphe de Dionysos (As. 
Min.) 

We mention separately three groups of a rather 
different style: 5° livr. Pl. L*. Hermés et Kalypso 
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(As. Min.) ; U4, Héraklés terrassant le lion; V4, 
'Thésée domptant le Taurean crétois (As. Min.) Of 
course they may originate from the same modern 
workshop as the others: quite as much can be said 
about the large masks published in the second issue 
(D?, E*, ἘΞ bis, F*), which are by no means free from 
suspicion. The reader will observe that, while the 
names of Kyme and Myrina appear in the two first 
issues, they are replaced, in the four last ones, by the 
vague indication: Asie Minewre. At the end of the 
sixth issue, M. Cartault very justly remarks: ‘ Les 
indications recueillies de la provenance ne doivent 
étre acceptées qu’avec réserves.’ The authentic 
statuettes from Myrina, which had become known in 
the interval, dissuaded the Greek dealers from indi- 
cating that origin and the Parisian ones from accept- 
ing it. Nevertheless, the dilettanti and the public at 
large continued to ascribe those pasticcios to Kyme, 
Myxina or Ephesos—indeed, as we shall soon see, 
archaeologists occasionally did the same. 

A part of M. Lecuyer’s collection—comprising many 
genuine and first-class terra-cottas— was sold by 
auction in Paris (April, 1883). A quarto catalogue 
was published at the time by M. Froehner, with many 
illustrations and twenty-nine phototypes. Several 
groups of the Asiatic species are to be found on pll. iii., 
Vi., Vili., x. (Charon), xviii., xxi. Pl. vi. (No. 56) 
and pl. xviii., (No. 166) are said to come from Myrina; 
the group of Charon (No. 119) is called ‘un des chefs 
d’ceuvre de la plastique grecque!’ The results of the 
sale were highly encouraging: the Charon group 
fetched 8,000 franes and was purchased for Prince 
Lichtenstein in Vienna. 

As early as the end of 1881, I had visited the 
Lecuyer collection in company with the late Olivier 
Rayet. Wewere much puzzled by the Bark of Charon 
(one of the few groups that M. Lecuyer then possessed), 
but, as it was yet unedited and shown to us in a 
private collection, we naturally kept our uneasiness 
to ourselves. At the epoch of the Lecuyer sale, our 
suspicion with regard to the groups was already shared 
by a great many archaeologists. The British Museum 
and the Louvre equally rejected the specimens which 
were offered to them for purchase in 1883. The Vienna 
Museum acquired but one, from a ‘ bekannter griech- 
ischer Kunsthiindler’ (engraved in the Arch. Epigr. 
Mittheil. aus Oesterr., vii. pl. iv., with an article by 
M. Klein, p. 196). It is a careful specimen of the 
Asiatic class, but it is a forgery, as has since been 
acknowledged at Vienna. ‘The Berlin Museum was 
less cautious. At the Lecuyer sale, M. Furtwaengler 
purchased the group of Pan with a Nymph (Frohner, 
Catal., pl. xviii. and Cartault, Coll. Lecwyer, pl. X*) 
and, from another source, a second group representing 
the Bark of Charon (Archdol. Zeit., 1884, p. 66.) In 
1884, the same museum bought a group representing 
a female Ganymeda carried off by an eagle (‘ aus der 
Gegend von Myrina’ Arch Zeit., 1885, p. 156.) The 
latter group (a curious forgery), has been published 
by M. Furtwangler in the Sammlung Saburoff ; it is 
an imitation of the celebrated engraved mirror which 
belonged to the same collection. We shall return in 
a moment to the Bark of Charon. 

At the end of 1884, in one of my Chroniques 
α᾽ Orient (Revue Archéol., 1884, ii. p. 93), I ventured 
to write a few lines on the subject of the groups 
ascribed to Kyme: ‘Nous ne perdrons jamais une 
occasion de protester contre cette attribution fan- 
taisiste. L’origine de ces groupes nous est entiérement 
inconnue, bien que nous les croyons asiatiques. 
Mais nous sommes certains quils ne proviennent pas 
de Cymé. Ajoutons d’ailleurs que leur authenticité ne 
peut etre raisonnablement mise en doute.’ This last 
phrase was added to avoid the outbreak of a polemic 
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which I still wished to defer. In the same article 
(p. 95), I mentioned the Berlin group of Ganymedes, 
which E. Curtius had presented to the Archaeologische 
Gesellschaft in Berlin, as discovered in Myrina. 
‘Le nom de Myrina sert aujourd’hui, comme celui 
d’Ephése il y a sept ou huit ans, de pavillon ἃ des 
marchandises d’origine et de valeur trés diverses.’ 
In a footnote, 1 protested against the name of ‘ terra- 
cottas from Ephesos,’ which was given, on a label in 
the Louvre, to some heads coming evidently from 
Smyrna. 

My suspicion as to the non-genuineness of the 
groups had now risen to a subjective certitude. Not 
only had I never seen in Asia Minor the smallest 
fragment resembling them, but my friends in Smyrna, 
to whom 1 repeatedly wrote about the matter after 
my return to Paris, unanimously declared that no 
such terra-cottas existed. I was acquainted with 
the forgeries which were current in Smyrna, viz. 
1. casts of genuine terra-cottas ; 2. patchwork from 
genuine fragments ; 3. so-called Smyrna figures, con- 
sisting of a genuine gilt head and a more or less 
patched up body: many Hercules of that class exist 
in collections, see (Revue Archéol. 1886, ii. p. 94, 95 
and note); 4. Large terra-cottas, single figures and 
groups, said to originate from Crete, in general quite 
valueless and only capable of deceiving innocent 
tourists. I knew that no man in Smyrna, nay, that no 
Greek artist, was (nor is) capable of modelling a 
group like that of Charon, which deceived the most 
clever amateurs in Paris and Berlin. Authentic or 
not, the groups could not be Asiatic. 

Early in 1885, M. von Duhn published the Charon 
of the Berlin Museum (Arch. Zeit., 1885, pl. i.), 
together with a sketch of the Lichtenstein (formerly 
Lecuyer) group representing the same scene (p. 10). 
I seized the occasion to state my opinion in the New 
York Nation (24 September, 1885): the principal 
passage of my article runs as follows (p. 266) :} 

‘In 1880 I dug in Cyme for two months, and 
only found three terracottas of a very common 
style ; the finer fragments I could collect did not 
bear the slightest resemblance to most of the so- 
called Cymean terracottas in Continental collections. 
The latter are generally large groups, which appear 
to have been stuck together from very numerous 
fragments. Strangely enough, no fragment is mis- 
sing, and the heads, especially, are always in a perfect 
state of preservation. Now, any one who has 
wituessed diggings in a Greek necropolis, knows that 
entire terracotta figures are very seldom to be met 
with, and that the greater part of them seem to have 
been purposely mutilated when buried in company 
with the dead. Moreover, the Cyna@an groups are 
covered with a kind of yellowish varnish, alternating 
with large white spots and exceedingly vivid colours 
on the heads and attributes of the figures. Again, 
the draperies are quite different from what might 
reasonably be expected: instead of the bold and 
simple movements familiar to Greek sculpture, we 
find a mass of minute folds which recall the wrinkled 
surface of a troubled sea, 

‘Now, these Cyma#an groups are of uncommon 
beouty and size, some of them numbering five or 
six figures worked out with the utmost accuracy. 
For a year or two past they have been simply styled 
‘* Asiatic terracottas,” aud the dealers have dropped 
the name of Cyme, just as they had previously sup- 
pressed the suspicions name of Ephesus. It is 
whispered among dealers and amateurs that the real 
origin of these figures is kept a secret by some 
privileged diggers, who naturally wish the Turkish 

' Some passages from my article have been reprinted in 
American Journ, of Archaeol , 1885, p. 429. 
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Government not to interfere with their business. 
The precious statuettes find their way to Europe in 
passing through Athens, but no one can tell what 
route they have followed on their way to Athens 
from Asia Minor. A German archeologist, Von 
Duhn, recently published in the <Archdologische 
Zeitung two very beautiful groups of the Cymzxo- 
Ephesian class, representing a young maiden led 
by Hermes to Charon’s boat—a representation not 
uncommon on white lecythi discovered in Attica. 
Herr von Duhn, justly struck by so close an analogy, 
ventures to suppose that the so-called Asiatic groups, 
and particularly the two speeimens he describes, 
originate in Attica and not in Asia Minor; they are 
styled Asiatic by the dealers, on account of the severe 
laws existing in Greece against secret digging and the 
export of antiquities. The German scholar may be 
right, and even more so than he himself seems to 
believe. I agree with him in thinking that these 
celebrated groups come from Athens, but Iam by no 
means certain that they were discovered in tombs. 

‘The question remains whether Asiatic groups are 
patchwork or original achievements—whether some 
parts of them or the whole must be assigned to a 
recent period of Greek history. This difficult 
ee cannot be met with a general answer. I 

ave seen groups belonging to either class. But this 
is only a personal and subjective view of the matter. 
I sincerely hope that the mysterious necropolis may 
yet be discovered—somewhere perhaps between 
Ephesus and Cyme—and that its discovery will 
oblige me to confess thas 1 am a very poor judge 
of Greek terracottas,’ 

M. Furtwiingler replied to M. von Duhn in the 
Arch, Zeitung (1885, p. 153), affirming—strangely 
enough — that the ‘ vorziigliche Relief’ of Charon 
certainly originated from the ‘so ergiebige Gegend 
von Myrina und Kyme.’ He added that the Lichten- 
stein group, which had formerly been looked upon as 
Tanagraean, undoubtedly belonged to Myriua. A 
third group of Charon, said M. Furtwingler, is now 
in the hands of a dealer, and comes from the same 
region of Asia Minor. The imitation of Attic se- 
seer reliefs and vases, which had struck M. von 

uhn, had nothing astonishing for M. Furtwingler, 
who quoted, as a parallel instance, a ‘splendid’ 
group belonging to Baron L. de Hirsch, where several 
figures are assembled around a tomb. M. Furtwiingler 
has since disavowed his article, but it was necessary 
to mention it in our historical review of the 
debate. ° 

In my answer to M. Furtwiingler’s note (Revue 
archéol., 1886, I. p. 159), 1 insisted upon the resem- 
blance of the Charon group with Attic lecythi on the 
one hand, and, on the other, with the marble vase of 
Myrina published by M. Ravaisson in 1876 (now in 
Athens). ‘Nous nous contenterons de demancer ἃ 
quelle époque de l'art attique ou gréco-romain la 
deaittin d'une femme a été traitée comme l’est celle 
de la jeune fille du groupe de Berlin... M. de Duhn 
a raison lorsqu’il refuse de considérer comme asiatique 
une terre-cuite représentant une scéne qu'on ne trouve 
absolument que dans l'art ettique, et cela pendant une 
peg assez restreinte, bien antérieure ἃ I'époque ot 
es nécropoles de l’Asie Mineure se peuplaient de 
statuettes en terres-cuites... De quel droit attribue- 
t-on ainsi ἃ Myrina des groupes admirables, je le veux 
bien, mais qui ne ressemblent en rien aux wuvres 
authentiques qu'on y a trouvées, des groupes tout ἃ 
fait attiques inspiration, je le veux bien encore, 
mais trés peu attiques, ἃ mon humble avis, et encore 
moins asiatiques de facture...’ 1 added in a foot- 
note (p. 160): ‘ La provenance d’Héraclée ἃ Créte ne 
serait pas non plus ἃ dédaigner, mais il ne s’agit pas 
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de la Créte du temps d’Epiménide. M. Rossbach, 
rendant compte de l’exposition des terres-cuites de 
Myrina au Musée du Louvre (Deutsche Literatur- 
zeittung, 9 Janvier, 1886) exprime le plaisant regret 
que l’Rcole Francaise n’ait pas découvert en Eolide 
“de ces groupes qui nous donnent souvent les éclair- 
cissements les plus étonnants sur les ouvrages de 
Vancienne plastique monumentale, groupes dont de 
beaux spécimens, provenant de Myrina (177), sont 
réunis dans la nouvelle collection C. L...” Mais 
depuis quand trouve-t-on des Padouanes ἃ Pompér, du 
strass ἃ Goleonde, ou de la margarine ἃ Isigny ?’ 

My allusion to a Cretan origin was caused by a 
letter from M. Dem. Baltazzi, where my valued friend, 
who has always shared my opinion as to the groups, 
mentioned a man from the Piraeus who, having com- 
mitted a murder, fled to Herakleia, and was supposed 
to be a clever forger of antiquities (see Rev. arch. 
1886, II. p. 94). English readers must, perhaps, be 
told that margarine is a kind of adulterated butter, 
and that Isigny is a place in Normandy where’ the 
best genuine butter is produced. 


SALoMON REINACH, 
Assistant-Keeper in the Musewm 
of Saint Germain, Seine et Oise. 


(To be continued: ) 


CHRYSE. 


THE simplest form of the story of Philoetetes is 
that of the Kypria, according to which he was bitten 
by a snake while the Greeks were feasting in the 
island of Tenedos. We hear of Chryse for the first 
time in the tragedies of Euripides and Sophocles. 
In Sophocles Chryse is both the name of the goddess 
and that of the island where her secret grove was 
situated. The snake is the guardian of her τέμενος. 
Phil. 1327, Χρύσης πελασθεὶς φύλακος ds τὸν ἀκαλυφῆ 
σηκὸν φυλάσσει κρύφιος οἰκουρῶν ὄφις. According 
to Euripides, if we may judge of the contents of 
his prologue from the metrical argument to the 


Philoctetes of Sophocles, Philoctetes was bitten 
because he pointed out to the Greeks the buried altar 


(βωμὸν ἐπικεχωσμένον) of Chryse, here identified with 
Athena. He alone knew where the altar was, as he had 
visited it in the company of Herakles. 

Χρυσῆ, the gold island, was a name of Thasos, 
(Eust. ad Dion. Per. 517). If we assume, what is very 
probable, that there was an old legend there of ἃ 
dragon which guarded the buried gold, we can under- 
stand how the story of Philoctetes was localised there, 
and we may regard the form under which it meets us 
in the drama as specifically Thasian. There is first 
of all the simple story of the dragon guarding the 
gold. Then the place of the buried treasure is taken 
by the altar and image of an ancient goddess, the 


protectress of the island, the worship of whom is said 


to have been introduced by Herakles (Herakles in 
Thasos, Apollod. II. 5, 9), the idea of the buried gold 
surviving in the βωμὸς ἐπικεχωσμένος. Subsequently 
the island of Chryse was sought near Lemnos and, as 
it could not be found, was either said to have been 
submerged (Paus. 8, 33, 4) or was identified with the 
small island of Néa, (Steph. Byz. s.v). The similar- 
ity of the legends of Chryse and the golden fleece 
accounts for the form of the story where Jason is the 
founder of the altar. Polygnotos and his brother 
Aristophon both painted Philoctetes. The picture 
of the former in the Pinacotheca represented Diomede 
taking the bow away, that of Aristophon probably 
shewed Philoctetes bitten by the serpent. As the 
story of Chryse can be traced to no Epic source, 
Sophocles and Euripides may have derived it from 
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the Thasian pictures. Three vase-paintings relating 
to this story have been published, (1) stamnos with 
Philoctetes bitten by the snake in the presence 
of Diomedes, Agamemnon, Achilles Mon. VI. 8. 
(2) fragments of a crater with the same subject, 
Millingen, Peintures, pl. 50. (3) a crater with the 
sacrifice of Herakles to Chryse on his way to Troy, 
Ar. Zeit. 1845 pl. 35, 1). Common to all these is 
the remarkable idol of Chryse which holds its hands 
upwards and outwards, a gesture said by Roscher, 
Lex. p. 2092, to be typical of a birth-goddess. This 
image is obviously not a work of fancy, but the copy 
of an idol which existed somewhere: very probably 
it is the Thasiaw goddess and it doubtless appeared 
on the picture of Aristophon. The three Philoctetes 
vases differ so much that we cannot unfortunately 
learn anything from them regarding the style of 
Polygnotus or his brother. The Philoctetes on 
(1) appears to bear some resemblance to several 
of the figures on the great Orvieto Crater (Mon. XI, 
38, 39), which, it has been conjectured, gives us the 
best idea of the work of this master, but this resem- 
blance is perhaps more fancied than real. The compos- 
ition of the Philoctetes vase is weak > the face of the 
sufferer alone is not drawn in profile, because it was 
impossible thus to express acute physical pain, while 
on the Orvieto Crater many figures are drawn en face 
without any such necessity. Of more importance is 
the appearance of the idol of Chryse in the scene of 
the rape of the Leucippidae on the Meidias vase. 
This establishes a relation between the vase and the 
picture of Polygnotus, which is confirmed by the 
occurrence on the vase of Polygnotic motives, and 
names, and perhaps by the juxtaposition of this scene 
and an Argonautie episode, as in the case of the 
original. 


W. R. Paton. 


Amorcos.—The French School of Archaeology have 
obtained permission to dig on this island, and have 
found the steps of some ancient building and a long 
inscription (Athenacum, March 17). These excava- 
tions ought to throw more light on the pre-Mykenae 
period of art, of which specimens were recently 
obtained here by Bent and Diimmler. C. 8. 


ATHENS.—The excavations at the south-east corner 
of the Parthenon have further resulted in the dis- 
covery of two archaic heads, in marble and terra- 
cotta, a marble xoanon holding in the right hand a 
lyre, and a marble relief with the head of a horse, to 
which the bronze bit still adheres: also the border of 
a vase with a chariot race in relief. The ancient road 
from Athens to the Academy has been hit upon during 
some excavations near the silk factory: it is in good 
condition, although not paved. 

The American school hope for great results from 
Kephissia, where they have obtained permission to 
dig (Athenaeum, March 3, p. 283). C.S. 


AtTTIKA.—The Philologische Wochenschrift of Feb. 
25 reports that one of the members of the American 
School has been digging on a site supposed by 
Milchhofer to mark the deme Ikaria. This conjecture 
is confirmed by the discovery (Feb. 4) of important 
remains of the old temple of Dionysos, a marble 
seat, Inscribed stelae, and an inscription recording 
the honours and crown decreed by the Ikarieis to their 
Demarch Nikon. C. 5. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. —The so-called ‘discovery of the 
sarcophagus of Alexander the Great among those 
recently brought from Saida, containing the body of 
the monarch’ (reported in the Daily News, March 
11, and copied into other English papers), is an 
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archaeological canard such as foreign correspondents 
not unfrequently perpetrate. Probably it has arisen 
in this case out of some assertion by Hamdy Bey such 
as that one of the Saida sarcophagi was sculptured 
in the time of Alexander. C. S. 


Cyprus.—The Athenacum of March 10 publishes 
a letter from Mr, E. A. Gardner, dated Papho, Feb. 
18, from which I extract the following. On the 
site of the temple, various pavements and walls have 
been discovered, suflicient for at any rate a partial recon- 
struction of the plan: eleven Greek and two Cypriote 
inscriptions: besides many others at Paphos and in 
the villages round. ‘ Most of these are on bases of the 
Ptolemaic period, and throw some light on the his- 
tory of that time. One was on the pedestal of the 
statue erected by the Paphians to Tiberius in gratitude 
for his rebuilding their temple. Another is a letter of 
Antiochus to Ptolemy Alexander concerning certain 
Seleucians who had done a service to his father. 
The most interesting, perhaps, is a record of the 
contributors to the Ἐλαιοχριστίαν. Two statues have 
been found, one smal] and rude in style, the other in 
poor condition and of a late period.’ The pottery 
obtained from the tombs is mostly of the late Cypriote 
type, but includes one vase of Mykenae style. One 
stele has been found with rough volutes, another 
with an ornament in blue and red paint, and a 
Cypriote inscription. C. §. 


Evis.—In the village of Varvasseria, a marble 
group has been discovered of a lioness tearing to 
pieces a ram. ‘The work is of the Hellenic period, 
and the execution excellent.” The Government propose 
to excavate (Athenaewm, March 3). σ 5 


Kyme.—Three marble statues have been found 
here (Asia Minor) representing Hera, Aphrodite, and 
Apollo, also two heads of emperors, one of which 
seems to be Tiberius. ‘All are of Roman period, but 
of good style, and seem the work of able sculptors.’ 
They are to be placed in the Imperial museum at 
Constantinople (Athenaeum, March 8). C. 8. 


Orovos.—In the Mittheilingen, 1886, p. 329, 
Dorpfeld mentioned the excavations at the large 
stoa in front of the temple, and the discovery of a 
theatre northwards in very good preservation. The 
stoa has now been cleared: it is 110 metres long, 
and from its proximity to the theatre served doubt- 
less for the convenience of playgoers. Its front was 
on one of the long sides, which was faced with about 
fifty Doric columns: on the other three sides were 
walls, composed of large slabs in the lower courses, 
surmounted by smaller slabs, with traces of red and 
green colour. Round these walls were placed marble 
seats, some of which are inscribed with the names of 
the donors. The stoa was divided laterally into three 
portions, consisting of a central hall (divided length- 
ways by Ionic columns) and two much smaller wings. 
These are separated from the central hall by walls of 
poros, with doorways in the centre. 

The chief sculptures found are two representations 
of Amphiaraos ; the one is a statue of him leaning on 
a snake-bound staff, like Asklepios: the other, a 
relief, shows him standing beside the chair of 
Hygieia, while at an opening above is a head of Pan 
playing on a reed. Numerous inscriptions were 
found relating to the cult, and showing that the 
games were celebrated every five years (Phil. Woch. 
March 3). C. 8. 


Pervera.—In a tomb here has been found a set of 
tesserae for a game of counters: 16 of these have on 
one side a number, on the other a word: 33 of marble 
in elliptic form, two of which have words: and 816 
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hemispheres of blue, yellow, and white glass: two glass 
rings of greenish colour: and about 15 spheres of 
coloured glass. Of those inscribed, the words on the 
first twelve imply something opprobrious, such as 
‘moechus,’ ‘vappa,’ etc.: the 13th is doubtful, ‘vix 
rides’: while the higher numbers are all of good 
intent, such as on 25, ‘benignus’; and on 60, which 
was probably the highest possible, ‘felix’ (Phil. 
Woch. p. 228). Cc. ; 


Rome.—A large arch has been discovered at the 
foot of the Aventine, built of massive blocks of tufa : 
under the arch passed a Roman road, and close by 
very ancient constructions may be traced on the rock, 
which are thought to be remains of the wall of 
Servius Tullius. The arch is supposed to be the 
ancient Porta Trigemina, and the road would in that 
case be the Clivus Publicus. 

Under the Porta Salera have been found inserip- 
tions and tombs: one inscription gives a fragment of 
the Roman calendar, with the feasts from the 14th to 
21st August (Athenaewm, March 10). C. 5. 


Tnasos.—I regret to say that Mr. Bent has been 
compelled to abandon his project of excavating in 
Thasos, owing to the impossibility of coming to a 
reasonable understanding with the Turkish autho- 
rities. C. 5. 


TneBEs.—The excavations on the site of the 
temple of the Kabeiroi were on Jan. 17 suspended 
for the time being. Among the numerous objects 
discovered is a kantharos inscribed Σμικρὸς ἀνέθηκε 
KaBelpw καὶ παιδί, and a large seat with a similar 
dedication. The entire ἱερόν lies in ἃ hollow 
between two hills. Of the temple, which consisted 
only of a πρόναος and σηκός, only the foundations 
now remain. ‘Traces of three periods can be distin- 
guished : the first reaches back well into the seventh 
century, the second is attributed to the time of the 
Persian wars, and the third dates from Macedonian 
times (Phil. Woch. March 10). The following inscrip- 
tion has reached me by the kindness of M. Eustratios 
Calopais, advocate at Thebes, who discovered it in 
the course of archaeological researches on the site of 
the temple of the Kabeiroi: it was after his discovery 
that the German Institute at Athens commenced 
excavations there. 


Καβιριάρχη 

Νίκαρχος Θιῶνος 
᾿Αριστίας Νικίππιος 
Διωνύσιχος Ξενοκρίτω 
Θιόκριτος Κουλῶνος 
Φίλων ᾿Αμινίχιος 
Δαμασίας Πτωιῶνος 
Βούκων αστιῆος, 
Νυμείνιος ᾿Ασωποδώρω. 


Πυρρίδας ᾿Αθανιῆος 
᾿Αριστογίτων Νικοδάμω 
Θιότιμος Πολυστρότω 
Καλλιστόνικος Μελίσσω 
Παραγωγεῖες 
᾿Ερουξίλαος Διοδώρω 
᾿Ισμενίας Φιλομειλίδαο 
Αὐτόνοος Εὐθυμίχω 
Πυῤῥὺς Μναστιχίδαο 


The inscription is interesting as recording the 
existence of the KaBipidpxn, a new (!) meaning of the 
word παραγωγεύς, and several important additions to 
our lists of Boeotian names. C. 8. 


Beschreilung der Glyptothek Kénig Ludwigs 7. 
Zu Minehen ; von Heinrich Brunn. 5te Auflage. 
Pp. vi., 292. Svo. Mk, 2, Ackermann, Miinchen, 
1887. 

Tus edition is of the same form and appearance as the 

fourth, but contains eight more pages. 

The new monuments pe es are :— 
85, a. (p. 106), a marble votive relief, said to be from 

Corinth, acquired in 1882. 

ΙΧ. c. (p. 194), Head of Diana—Italian marble— 

of second century, A.D. 
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IX. d. (p. 195), Head of Venus—Greek marble—of 
about the same date. 

301, b. (p. 280), Half-Herme of Bacchus—marble— 
from Aquileia, presented 1885. 

Among the alterations in the descriptions, we find 
that the Apollo from Tenea is more probably a portrait 
statue to adorn a grave than one of a deity. Several 
statues that in the last edition were assigned to 
Roman, are now referred to Alexandrine times, 7. ¢., 
127, 128 (Medusa Rondanini), 134 and x. e. 

Most change, however, is to be found in the 
accounts of the portrait statues : thus— 

X. d. (p. 204), formerly Diadumenianus, is now 
the younger Philippus, and 152, once considered a 
portrait, is now Aesculapius, The claims of 217, 
243, and 272, to the names generally given them are 
questioned, and those given or suggested for 159, 172, 
178, 179, 184, 214, and 264, are rejected. References 
to Bernoulli’s work have been introduced throughout. 

W. C. F. ANDERSON. 


Revue belge de Numismatique, volume for 1887. 


A. de Schodt:—‘ The ‘“‘Sidus Julium”’ on the coins 
struck after the death of Caesar.’ 


Revue Numismatique, 8rd ser. vol. vi. 1888. Premier 
trimestre. 


A. Sorlin-Dorigny:— ‘Gold sepulchral obol of 
Cyzicus.’ A thin gold bracteate with the type of 


the Capricorn and the inseription K YI] K HN, pro- 


bably of the time of Augustus, or later. Several similar 
specimens have been found in tombs near Cyzicus, 
and the writer suggests that they were specially made 
to serve as Charon’s fee and were not current coins. 
In some of the Cyzicus tombs copper coins (also with 
the type of the Capricorn) served a similar purpose. 
J. Svoronos :—‘ Inedited Cretan coins.’ 1. Copper 


coins inscribed ANQ are attributed to the little- 


known town Anopolis. 2. Dveros: no coins have 
hitherto been assigned to this somewhat important 
place. Some rude copper pieces with the types head 


of Pallas and Caduceus and the inscription AP are 
here assigned to it. 3. Hrannos: silver and copper 
coins with a monogram read by Mr. Svoronos EPAN 


are for the first time attributed to this town. Dr. 
Imhoof-Blumer, however, informs me that he still 
adheres to the view expressed in his Monnaies greeques 
that the specimens are of Asia Minor, probably 
Pisidian or Pamphylian. 


Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik (Berlin), vol. xy. part 4, 

1887. 

Th. Mommsen:—‘ The fifteen mints of the fifteen 
“*Dioceses” of Diocletian.’ Mommsen maintains 
that each Diocese had a single mint. The apparent 
exceptions of Gaul and Vienna are discussed. A use- 
ful list, drawn up by Mr. Head and Dr. Dressel, of 
Roman coins struck in Britain is inserted. Mommsen 
thinks that Britain had only one mint—Londinium, 
and doubts the attribution of the coins with the mint- 
mark ‘C’ &e. to a mint at Camulodunum (Colchester). 
But no explanation of the mint-mark is offered. 

Th. Mommsen :—‘ Equitius.” On the inscription 
AEQVITI (AEQVIT or EQVITI) Which was shown by 
Missong (Vwm. Zeitschrift, 1873, p. 102 f.) to be in- 
dicated on coins of the Emperor Probus. Missong 
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suggested that ‘ Aequiti’ was an abbreviation for 
‘ Aequitati.’ Mommsen sees in it the name of a mint- 
official, Equitiusor Aequitius. —Max Schmidt :—‘ MK 
and ΝΟΥ XCon gold coins of the mint of Nicomedia.’— 


Svoronos:—‘ The Cretan coins with MQAAIQN % 
Describes a didrachm in the Florence collection : obv. 


head of Zeus, MQAAIQN, bull's head 
facing. Svoronos assigns the coin to a Cretan town 
Modaia (probably near Polyrhenium), and not to 
Matalia as Sallet suggested.—U. Wilcken :—‘ On the 
currency of the Egyptian drachm.’—U. Wilcken :— 
‘On the titles of Vaballathus.’ Review. —Mommsen’s 
article : ‘ Mithradates Philopator Philadelphus’ in 
the Zeit. f. num. xv., by Th. Reinach, who opposes 
Mommsen’s view. 


rev. 


WAkwick WrRorH. 
Builder. 


Feb. 25. A full report of Mr. A. S. Murray’s 
lecture at the Royal Academy on the sculptures 
recently discovered on the Akropolis. 

March 3. Mr. Statham’s address to the Hellenic 
Society on ‘Greek Mouldings’: the object was to 
induce the Society to get together materials for a 
complete illustration of the various forms of Greek 
mouldings in full-size sections. Dorpfeld’s paper on 
the ‘Old Athene Temple of the Acropolis.’ Recent 
discovery at Athens. Sketch of the Roman theatre 
at Arles. 

Meazeh 10. Brunn’s Denkindler. Antike Denkmaler, 
vol. ii. 


Journal of Hellenic Studies. 1887. Vol. viii. No. 2. 


1. Murray: the Pasiades alabastos and the 
Oidipous lekythos from Cyprus : two plates. 
2. Michaelis: the Cnidian Aphrodite of Praxiteles: 
list of copies and variations of type: he agrees with 
Treu in considering the Olympia head (here auto- 
typed) the best replica : woodcuts, plate. 3. Hogarth : 
twenty-seven Greek inscriptions collected at Salonica 
last April. 4. Hogarth and Ramsay : thirty-eight 
inscriptions from Badinlar and Ortakeui. 5. Hicks: 
the Thasian Decree, found by Mr. Bent. 6. Hicks 
and Bent : forty-three inscriptions from Thasos: and 
a note on buildings excavated there. 7. Harrison : 
a Panaitios kylix with the myth of Itys and Aedon : 
two cuts. 8. Paton: vases from Kalymnos and 
Karpathos: a study on the early history of Hellenic 
pottery: two cuts, plate. 10. Ramsay: the Cities 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia, part ii., with map. 

Reviews: Pottier and Reinach’s ‘ Nécropole de 
Myrina’ ; Furtwiingler and Léschcke’s ‘ Mykenische 
Vasen’ ; Heydemann’s ‘ Jason in Colchis’ ; Robert’s 
‘ Archiiologische Miirchen’ ; Urlichs’ ‘ Ueber griech- 
ische Kunstschriftsteller’ ; Robinson’s ‘ Descriptive 
Catalogue of Casts at Boston’; Ronchaud’s ‘ Par- 
thenon’ ; Collignon’s ‘ Pheidias’; Kirchhoff’s ‘ Stu- 
dien’4; Robert’s ‘Greek Epigraphy’; Studniczka’s 
‘Altgriechische Tracht’; Helbig’s ‘ Homerische 
Epos’? ; Gardner’s ‘Coins of Peloponnesus’ ; Haver- 
field’s ‘Topographical Model of Syracuse.’ Index 
to volumes 1.-vill. . 5 


(The remaining summaries of this month are post- 
poned for want of space.) 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Academy: 23 Feb. Reviews of Mommsen’s 

Rémisches Staatsrecht,’ iii. 1, by F. T. Richards, 
and of Max Miiller’s ‘Biographies of Words,’ by 
H. Bradley : J. Cook Wilson protests against a con- 
jecture of T. van Leeuwen in Soph. ‘ Aj.’ 646.— 
3 March. Reviews of Morris’ ‘Odyssey’ ii., by 
E. D. A. Morshead, and of Roberts’ ‘ Introduction 
to Greek Epigraphy,’ by E. L. Hicks; M. Miller 
and A. L. Mayhew on ‘Fors Fortuna’; further 
contributions by H. Bradley and G. Vigfusson in 
the two following numbers.—10 March, Review of 
Newman’s ‘Politics,’ by F. T. Richards ; report of 
paper by Dr. Verrall on Hor. ‘Od,’ 3. 25 (Camb. 
Phil. Society). 


Expositor. 1887 Dee. B. F. Westcott concludes 
his series of papers on the use of the R.V. by giving 
examples of the doctrinal importance of grammatical 
distinctions which were obscured in the A.V. ; Paul 
and Titus at Jerusalem, by G. G. Findlay ; recent 
Foreign Literature on the N. T. by S. Ὁ. F. 
Salmond. ; 

1888 Jan. Characteristics of Modern Exegesis, by 
F. W. Farrar; Pastoral Epistles, by F. Godet. 

Feb, Christ’s use of the Book of Proverbs, by R. F. 
Horton ; recent American Literature on the N. T., by 
B. B. Warfield. 

March, Epistle to the Hebrews (Introductory), by 
A. B. Bruce. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und Paeda- 
gogik, ed. Fleckeisen und Masius. 1887. 


Heft 5 and 6 (1) G. Curtius, Kleine Schriften (C. 
Angermann), a friendly notice. (2) H. Bliimner, Zu 
Lukianos, proposing in πρὸς τὸν εἰπόντα x. τ. A. sub 
fin. ἱπποκάμπους for πιτυοκάμπτας. (3) L. Lange 
Kleine Schriften (O. E: Schmidt) a biographical notice 
by an old pupil. (4) G. Knaack, Mythographisches, 
on Charnabon (Soph. Fr. 543 N.) and on Eridanus, 
as a river of Hades. (5) K. Frick, Zu Synkellos 607. 
9 and 322, 13, two obvious emendations. (6) A. 
Ludwich Angebliche Widerspriiche im Homerischen 
Hermeshymnos, an answer to criticisms suggested in 
Otto Seeck’s ‘Quellen der Odyssee’ (Berlin, 1887). 
(7) F. Polle, Zu Thukydides suggesting in 11. 42, 4, ἐν 
αὑτῷ τῷ ἀμύνεσθαι κακοπαθεῖν μᾶλλον ἡγησάμενοι ἢ 
ἐνδόντες σῴζεσθαι απ in II. 44, 1 ἐπίστανται τραφέντες 
τόδ' εὐτυχές. (8) H. Adams, Die Quellen des Diodoros 
im Sechzenten Buche, an attempt to distinguish the 
portions for which Diodorus relied on Ephoros (or his 
son Demophilos), Timaios and Duris, concluding 
with a discussion of Diodorus’s chronology. (9) A. 
Ludwich, Zu den Griechischen Orakeln, a series of 
seven emendations which can hardly be quoted with- 
out transcribing the article (the reff. are to Wolff's 
Porphyry and Hendess’ Oracula Graeca). (10) C. 
Biumker Zum Platoniker Tawros, suggesting ὡς ἂν 
γινομένην in Jo. Philoponus περὶ ἀϊδ. κοσμ., VI. 21. 
(11) Schoell απὰ Studemund, Anecdota Graeca Metrica 
ete. Vol. I. (P. Egenolff) a long notice praising the 
‘abundant instruction’ and careful editing of the 
book. (12) W. H. Roscher, Catena = Calumniator, 
comparing Cie. Muren, 20, 42 with Amm. Mare. XV. 
8, 4and XIV. 5, 8. (18) G. F. Unger, Romulusdata, 
a discussion of the astrological basis of Varro’s chro- 
nology and of the eclipse which marked Romulus’s 
disappearance. (14) W. Soltau, Die Rémischen Schalt- 
jahre, on attempt to ascertain in which years, before 


the introduction of the Julian calendar, the intercal- 
ary months were inserted. (15) H. Gilbert, Zu Teren- 
tius, suggesting in Andr. 315 quid? nisi ilud 
impetres, and in Adelph. 125 qui vere sient. (16) C. 
Nauck, Zu Horatius supporting in Carm. I. 13, 2, 
Bentley’s reading Jactea and suggesting in Sat. II. 5, 
59, 60, an emendation aut erit aut non divinare mihi 
magnus donavit Apollo. (17) G. Wartenberg, Zu den 
Textesquellen des Silius Italicus, a brief account of an 
inferior MS. in the Museum of the Propaganda at 
Rome. , 

Heft. 7. (1) F. Back, Zur Gesch. Griechischer 
Géttertypen, an attempt first to identify the figure, 
no. 25, on the east frieze of the Parthenon with 
Dionysos, secondly to account for the youthful beard- 
less type both of Hermes and Dionysos on the frieze. 
(2) and (3) are controversies of no interest, peremp- 
torily closed by the editor. (4) R. Wohler, Zu 
Thukydides 11. 54, showing that the variants λιμός 
and λοιμός do not rest on the identical pronunciation 
of these words. (5) F. Olek, Hat sich das Klima 
Italiens seit dem Altertum qedéndert?, opposing the 
view of H. Nissen (Ital. Landeskunde. 1. 396-402) 
that the mean temperature of Italy has risen since 
the Christian era. (6) A. Weidner, Zu Cicero pro 
Sest. 8 69, suggesting non mihi absenti non crevisse 
amicos. (7) Th. Matthias, Zu Ciceros Rhetorischen 
Schriften, along series of emendations to De Inven- 
tione and De Oratore. (8) H. Stending, Zu Ciceros 
Reden, suggesting in pro Sex. Roscio § 64 quid post? 
erat sane suspiciosum audisse neutrum nec sensisse, in 
de imp. Cn. Pomp. § 18 nos publicanis omissis vectiga- 
lia posse una victoria recuperare, in pro Muren. § 11 
ut ne rebus communiter gestis aperte ete. and in pro 
Sestio § 69 et cum provinciarum. . . . . perdidissent, 
quicumque in senatu ete. (9) E. Baehrens, 2u Znnius, 
Lucilius, Juvenalis, reading in Ennius Fragm. 348B 
in moerum ( = muri instar) for in metrum: citing 
four new fragments of Lucilius (chiefly from Biiche- 
ler’s Juvenal), and proposing in Juvenal XIII, 168 
Pyamaeus longis currit ete. (10) W. H. Roscher, 
Das Danaebild des Artemon und Plinius supporting 
pracdonibus in Plin. XXXV. 139, and explaining it 
as ‘wreckers,’ cf. Xen. Anabe VII. 5,18, (11) 0. 
Keller, Zu Vergilius Aineis, proposing in I. 462 to 
construe mortalia rerum, not lacrimae rerum, in II. 
553 to parse lateri as locative, not as ablative, and 
similarly arbori infelici, animi excruciari, esse alicui 
cordi, (12) P. Regell, Auguralia, suggestions for 
filling the lacunae in Festus 245). 12-14M. and 31-34, 
(18) K. Hachtmann, Zu Tacitus Agricola, proposing 
in 18§6 qui ratem (for mare) exspectabant, ratem 
bearing the sense ‘raft’: and in 30 nam et wni servi- 
tutis expertes. 

Heft 8. (1) A. Brensing, Die Nawtik der alten (K. 
Buresch) a notice partly laudatory of the book, partly 
complaining of a review by Herbst in Philolog. 
Wochenschr. June 26th, 1886. (2) E. Hiller, Der 
Kokalos des Aristophanes, rejecting entirely the state- 
ment of Clem. Al. that this play was written by 
Araros, the son of Aristophanes. (3) K. Zacher Zu 
Aristoph. Wespen, confirming in 107 εἰσέρχεται and 
in 147 ἐσερρήσεις : explaining in 191 παράβολος as 
‘mad’: pointing out reff. in 599 and 712 to the trade 
of shoe-cleaner and harvester: explaining 604, sug- 
gesting κἀχθές for καὐτός in 682, pase ΠΝῚ for ἀπο- 
κναίεις in 683, and explaining δημίζοντων in 699 as 
‘those whose cry is always δῆμος, δῆμος.᾽ (4) K. 
Zacher Zu Arist, Frieden, explaining βουκολήσετα 
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in 153 as ‘he will go to his food,’ proposing κανίδια 
in 201 and explaining ὁ κατὰ τοῖν ποδοῖν in 241 by the 
gloss in V ἀποτιλώντων. (5) H. Stadtmiller Zur 
Anthol. Pal. several emendations. (6) K. Meissner 
Zu Ciceros Laclius, a long critique of the text. (7) 
Th. Gomperz Zu Phaedrus Fabeln, proposing mea cum 
sors sittin I. 5, 8. (8) Th. Maurer Zw Vergilius 
AEneis, reading in X. 186 Ricina ὁ paucis comitate 
Cupavo, Ricina being a little town in Liguria. (9) 
E. Auspach Zu Cornelius Nepos, a long series of notes, 
with additions by W. Bohme. (10) K. Nieberding 
Zu Horatius, proposing (after Madvig and Haindorf) 
in Sat. 11. 2, 29 carne tamen, quam vis, distat nil 
haec avis illa and attempting, in 13, to give a con- 
temptuous meaning to pete cedentem aera disco. 

Heft 9. (1) P. Weizsiicker, Die Beschreibung des 
Marktes von Athen und die Enneakrunosepisode bet 
Pausanias (with a plan) an attempt to prove that 
the passage Paus. I. 8, 6—14, 4 describes the south- 
ern side of the ἀγορά, and the continuity of the route 
is not broken. (2) W. H. Roscher Nochmals die 
Schlangentopfwerferin des Altarfrieses von Pergamon, 
some additions to the articles on this subject pub. in 
1886. (3) H. Stending Zu Soph. Oed. Tyr. suggest- 
ing in 360 ἢ ἐκ πείρας λέγεις ; in 715 ξένοι τότε, in 
1478 καί σε τῆς γε σῆς ὁδοῦ and in 1528 τελευταίαν 
σε δεῖ. (4) G. Knaack Zu Gregorios von Ναςίαης, 
pointing out imitations, by this poet, of Nikandros, 
Nestor of Laranda and Parthenios. (5) E. Schulze 
Zu Horatius, an attempt to reduce Carm. III. 30 to 
strophic form (4 stanzas) by excluding v. 2 (regalique 
situ ete.) and inserting after regnavit populorum the 
words ortus, at ingeni | fama factus in urbe. (6) H. 
Stending Zu Tacitus Dialogus, proposing in ὁ. 6 to 
omit div, and to readin 6. 25 eo minus si for δὲ 
cominus, and inc. 31 stoicorwm principem (ef. Cic. 
Nat. D. ΠΙ. 5). (7) 5. Dosson Etude sur Quinte 
Curce (Th. Vogel) a summary of the main contents 
of the book, with a little @ priori criticism. (8) K. 
P. Schulze Martialis Catullstudien, a tolerably large 
collection of small parallel passages. 

Heft 10. (1) A. Thumb Die pronomina μὶν and vir, 
an attempt to derive these words from the particles 
sma and nw in combination with the pronominal 
accus. tv, mentioned by Hesychius. The particles 
sma and nu were really intended to throw emphasis 
on the preceding word, but the customary collocation 
obseured the fact. (2) P. Spengel Opferspenden, a 
few notes on libations. (3) K. Nieberding Zw Soph. 
Antig. proposing in]. 4 οὔτ᾽ ἀτήρ᾽ ἅπερ and in 782 
Epws ὃς ἐν τλήμοσι mimres. (4) O. Crusius Ad 
Plutarchi de Prov. Alex. libellum, a further series of 
notes and emendations. (5) W. H. Roscher Zu 
Horatius Carm. 11. 13, 15 proposing Bosporwm (gen. 
plur.) poenas, cf. Martial 111. 64,1. (6) H. Liers 
Zur Gesch. der Stilarten, a description of the work 
entitled Δημητρίου Φαλήρεως περὶ ἑρμηνείας ὅ ἐστι 
περὶ φράσεως, followed by evidence that Dem. Phaler- 
eus was really the author, not Demetrius Syrus, whom 
Cicero knew in Athens, nor Demetrius of Alexandria 
who lived in the 2nd cent. A.p. (7) F. Blass Zu 
Demosth. c. Leptinem, an argument, founded on the 
words τοῦ παῖδος εἵνεκα τοῦ Χαβρίου ine. 1, to the 
effect (1) that Ktesippos was a child, (2) that Demos- 
thenes was not entitled to represent him, and there- 
fore (3) that the speech was not delivered by 
Demosthenes. 

Heft 11. (1) E. Lange Zur Frage iiber die Glaub- 
wiirdigkeit des Thukydides, a hostile criticism of 
Miiller-Striibing’s views. (2) E. A. Junghahn Zw 
Thukydides, a comparison of Thue. 11. 2-5 with 
neas Tact. 2, 3-5. (Demosth.) ὁ. Neaeram, 1378 
sqq. and Diodorus XII. 41 sq. with intent to show 
that the later writers borrowed, not from Thue. him- 
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self, but from the same source as Thue. (3) E. Hiller 
Zu Theognis 1. 6, supporting the ῥαδινῆις of the cod. 
Mutinensis. (4) G. Εἰ, Unger Das Sophistengesetz des 
Demetrios Phalereus, maintaining that the expulsion 
of the philosophers from Athens, mentioned in Athen, 
XIII. 92, p. 610, is to be attributed, not with Droysen 
and Zeller to Demetrius Poliorketes, but with Clinton 
to Dem. Phalereus, and is to be dated 5.6, 315. (5) 
F. Hultsch Zu Polybios, proposing ἐπέταττον for 
ἀπήτουν in III, 20, 8 and ἐπαύρασθαι for ἐναύσασθαι in 
XVIII. 11, 7. (6) K. Jacoby Zu Dion. Halik. a 
restoration, by rearrangement, of the corrupt passage 
in IV. 15. (7) K. E. Georges Miscellen, a number 
of emendations chiefly in rare authors. (8) E. Baeh- 
rens Zur Origo Gentis Romanae, contending that this 
work is a late compilation (after A.p. 860) from Verrius 
Flaccus and earlier authors, uninfluenced by Virgil, 
and concluding with numerous emendations of the 
text. (9) P. Regell Die Inauguration der TIviri 
sacris faciundis, maintaining that these priests were 
not inaugurated at all. (10) A. Otto Zur Aegritudo 
Perdicae, emendations to this poem (in Baehrens P. 
L, M. VY. p. 112 sqq.) (11) R. Forster Zu Ausonius 
proposing fons for 7105 in epigr. 99. 

1888. Heft 1. (1) C. Angermann Beitrége zur 
Bedeutung Antiker Namen, dealing with Jcarus, 
Sagra, Athenae, Attica, Kimolos, Avsis, Isara, and 
place-names in -este. (2) A. Scotland Zu Homers 
Llias, contending that A 79-85 and E 267 are inter- 
polations. (3) M. Krenkel Biblische Parallelen zu 
flomeros, a very large collection, (4) C. Cichorius 
De Fastis Consularibus Antiquissimis (F. Riihl) 
‘careful and acute.’ (5) H. Hitzig Conjectanea Pau- 
saniaca, a great number of emendations. (6) K. 
Tiimpel Tyrsenisches von Kyllené, an attempt to show 
that this mountain was a seat of the Tyrsenic worship 
both of Hermes and Aphrodite. (7) T. Opitz Zu 
Sallustius, emendations with additions by W. Bohme 
and A. Kunze. (8) R. Menge Se, [psi se bei Caesar. 
pointing out Caesar’s use of se zpsi for inter se. (9) 
A. Waltz Guvres d Horace (R. Bobrik) a summary of 
contents. (10) M. Manitius Ueber cine Trierer Caesar 
Handschrift, account of a MS. written about A.D. 1101 
and forming part of a larger work entitled Gesta 
Trevirorum. (11) M. Manitius Zu Ausonius und 
Sidonius Apollinaris, parallel passages. 


Zeitschrift fur das Gymnasial-Wesen. 


Readers of the Classical Review will be chiefly 
interested in Steig’s critical catalogue of the Thucy- 
didean literature of the last two years. They will 
perhaps be shocked to see that no English name 
appears in the list. 

There is also a notice of a new critical edition by 
H. J. Miiller of Seneca’s Oratorwin et rhetorum 
sententiae divisiones colores. 


Memoires de la Société de Linguistique. 
Tome 6me, fase. 3. 


M. Bréal on the importance of the meaning of words 
in etymology and grammar, reviving incidentally 
several venerable and long discarded theories—A. 
Sanchez Moguel shews that the origin of fut. and 
conditional in the Romance languages was first given 
in Lebrija’s Spanish Grammar, published in 1492— 
E. Toubin collects passages to prove that ca/lis may 
signify a pasturage in a wood—V. Henry contributes 
miscellaneous etymological notes on 2 sing. mid. in 
Attic, on -& of nom. sing. in Latin ete.—M. Bréal 
quotes evidence from Greek inscriptions that the 
symbol H is used to represent the aspirate followed by 
E, and discusses in detail the Titulus Furfensis—L, 
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Duvau contributes notes on Oscan and Umbrian—L. 
Havet notes on various Latin etymologies—F. de 
Saussure shews that before a consonant a simple and 
a double mute dental are treated alike (pet+tron and 
pel+ron would alike produce zwérpov)—M. Bréal 
contributes ‘ Varia.’ 


Revue de Linguistique, vol. xx. 
1887. 


P. Regnaud, Remargues Morphologiques sur les 
verbes yrecs en -vupt, -vw, -avw. The roots are weak 
where the suffixes are strong: where the root has a 
nasal the vowel is weak, where the nasal is wanting 
the vowel is strong. The general tendency is towards 
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weakening or contraction as in δμητός for δαμη-τός. 
The weakening has independent rules in Sanskrit and 
Greek. 

Vol. xxi. 15 Jan. 1888. P. Regnaud la théorie des 
deux k indo-européens. An attack on Ascoli’s theory 
of the two series of original gutturals, and an attempt 
to show that Sanskrit ¢ and k both come from a single 
original sound. Abel Hovelaque la grammaire indo- 
curopéenne d’aprés Fr. Miller, in the ‘ Grundriss der 
Sprachwissenschaft’ (Vienna 1887). Miiller does not 
admit ¢ and ὁ as primitive vowels, rejects liquid and 
nasal sonants, and makes roots theoretic conceptions 
like Semitic roots. He distinguishes velars and 
palatals. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Bradley (H.) The Goths, from the earliest times to 
the end of the Gothic domination in Spain. 8vo. 
xx. 370 pp. London. Fisher Unwin. New York. 
Putnams. 5s. 

Key (Th. Hewitt) A Latin-English Dictionary 
printed from the unfinished MS. of T. H. Καὶ, 4to. 
1x. 674 pp. Cambridge. University Press. 

£1 115, 6d. 

Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments, with critical 

Notes, Commentary, and translation in English 


prose, by R. C. Jebb. Part III. The Antigone. 
Demy 8vo. Ιχχν. 286 pp. Cambridge. University 
Press. 12s. 6d. 

Virgil’s Eneid. Book VI. Edited for use of schools 
by T. E. Page, with Vocabulary. 18mo. pp. 140. 


Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 
Xenophon. The Anabasis. Book III. With Map. 
16mo. pp. 48—88. Rivington. 6d. With Notes 


and Vocabulary, 1s, 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Albrecht (P.) Philologische Untersuchungen. Vol. 


I. part I, 8vo. 61 pp. Hamburg. P. Albrecht. 
6 Mk. 

Caesar. Commentarii de bello gallico. Fiir den 
Schulgebrauch erkliirt von H. Walther. Part III. 


Liber V., VI. 8vo. 87 pp. Schoningh. Paderborn. 
80 Pf. 

Croiset (A.) Rapport de la commission des écoles 
d’Athénes et de Rome sur les travaux de ces deux 
écoles pendant l'année 1886. 410. 16 pp. Paris. 

Cucuel (C.) Régles fondamentales de la syntaxe 
grecque d’aprés l’ouvrage d’A, von Bamberg. 2nd 
édit. entitrement remaniée sous la direction d’O. 
Riemann. 16mo. iv. 204pp. Paris. Klincksieck. 

Kichner (B.) Zur Tindestad ene des lateinischen 
Unterrichts. 8vo. 60 pp. Berlin. Gaertner. 
1 Mk. 20. 

Goetz (G.) Quaestiones miscellae. 
Jena, Neuenhahn. 50 Pf. 

Graber (¥.) Die Wasserleitungen von Pergamon. 
Vorlautiger Bericht. Mit e. Beitrage von C, 
Schuchardt, 4to. 31 pp. 2pl (2xtr, Abh. ἃ. 
k. preuss, Akad. ἃ, Wiss.) G. Reimer. Mk. 2. 

Giinther (G.) Quaestiones Ammianae criticae. 8vo. 
62 pp. Géttingen. Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 
1 Mle 60. 

Hauréau (B.) Notice sur le No. 14952 des manu- 
scrits latins de la Bibliothéque Nationale. 4to. 
66 pp. (£ztr. Notices et extraits, xxxii. 2.) 
Paris. 


4to. 10 pp. 


Hubo (G.) Originalwerke in der archiiologischen 
Abteilung d. archiiologisch-numismatischen Insti- 
tutes der Georg Augusts Universitat. Festschrift 
zur Feier ἃ, 50 jiihr. Doctor-jubiliums ἃ. Directors 


Prof. F. Wieseler. 8vo. vii. 200 pp. Gottingen. 
Dietrich. Mk. 2. 
Kurtz (E.) Miscellen zu Plutarch’s Vitae und 


Apophthegmata. 8vo. 40 pp. Leipzig. A. Neumann. 


Mk. 1. 
Livy. Wiber I.—YV., ed. A. Zingerle, Ed. Maior. 


12mo. “ix. 288 pp. Vienna. Tempsky. 1 Mk. 20. 


—- Liber I.—Y. Ed. Minor. 12mo. 250 pp. 
Mk. 1. 

Ogorek (J.) Sokrates im Verhiiltnisse zu seiner Zeit. 
8vo. ν΄. 188 pp. Lemberg. 38 Mk. 60. 

Omont (H1.) nventaire sommaire des manuscrits 
grees de la Bibliothtque Nationale. Part II. 
Ancien fonds grec. Droit. Histoire. Sciences. 
8vo. Paris. Picard. 10 fres. 


Pfleiderer (Ed.) Zur Lésung der Platonischen Frage. 
8vo. 116 pp. J.C. B. Mohr. Freiburg i. B. 

Rayet (O.) et Collignon (M.) Histoire de le céramique 
Erecgiie Royal 8vo. 16 coloured plates, 145 euts. 
*aris. Librairie Illustrée. 40 fres. 

Saussure (Ἐς de). Sur un point de la phonétique des 
consonnes en Indo-Européen. 8vo. 16 pp. (Zztr. 
Mém. de la Soc, de linguistique, VI.) Paris, 
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THE EARLY ITALIAN DECLENSION. 


So much has been done for the Italian 
dialects by recent publications, Zvetaieft’s 
Inscriptiones Italiae Inferioris Dialecticae, 
Moscow, 1886 (including all dialectal inscrip- 
tions except Umbrian, Messapian, and 
Etruscan), Biicheler’s Umbrica, Bonn, 1883 
(an interpretation of the Eugubine Tables 
and the other Umbrian remains), and Lexicon 
Italicum, Bonn, 1881 (alist of the words and 
word-stems common to the Italian dialects), 
as wellas by magazine articles of Deecke, 
Biicheler and others, that it may now be 
possible to construct a scheme of the Early 
Italian Declension, as Whitley Stokes has 
done of the Old Celtic in his article on ‘ Celtic 
Declension’ in Bezzenberger’s Beitrage, XI. 
parts 1-2, 1886 (since separately reprinted). 
_ In view of the wonderful similarity between 
Italian and Celtic declension and conjugation 
(cf. Latin fratribus with Middle Irish brathrib, 
Latin mentio, dat. mentiont with Middle Irish 
oir-mitiu, ‘reverence,’ dat. oi7-mitin, Latin 
sequor with Old Irish sechwr) it may be as 
well to put the old Celtic case-suffixes, as they 
have been inferred by Stokes, side by side 
with those which we infer for the Early 
Italian.! One word of caution is necessary 
with regard to the forms quoted from Old 
Latin Inscriptions (mostly taken from Biich- 
eler, Grundriss der Lateinischen Declination, 
ed. Windekilde, Bonn, 1879, and Stolz Zatein- 
ische Grammatik, in Vol. 11. Pt. i. of Iwan 
Miiller’s Handbuch der klassischen Altertums- 
Wissenschaft, Nordlingen, 1885, (since separ- 
ately reprinted). They cannot be always 
taken as genuine forms of the Latin Dialect, 
but must often be regarded as influenced 
by the dialect of the district where they 
have been found. Their divergences from 
what we may suppose the normal Latin 
inflexions have been, as far as was possible, 
classified and localized by Sittl in his Lokale 
Verschiedenheiten der lateinischen Sprache. 


1 For the Celtic suffixes en2losed in square brackets 
I am myself responsible. 
ΝΟ. XV. VOL. II. 


Erlangen, 1882. Messapian and Etruscan 
inscriptions have been of course excluded 
from our investigations ; and we have en- 
deavoured to confine ourselves, in Italian 
inscriptions, to words whose form and case is 
either certain or comparatively certain, and 
in the latter event to call attention to the 
doubtfulness of the instance. 

A-STEMS :—Sine. Nom. -ἄ, (Celt. -a). 
The original long quantity of the vowel 
(Gk. χώρα, Skt. agva) is found for certain 
only in some instances in early Latin Poetry, 
e.g. Knnius, Ann. 148, et densis aquila pinnis 
obnixa volabat ; Plautus, 7rin. 251, ducitur 
Jamilia tota, and, since the same writers use 
it also as a short syllable, we may conclude 
that it had about the time of Plautus and 
Ennius what writers on Phonetics call the 
‘half-long’ quantity. By the time of Terence 
the short quantity had come into vogue and 
asserted itself even in the domain of poetry. 
Of the other Italian dialects, the Oscan -o, e.g. 
vio (= via), Zv. 136, tovto (= tota, ‘com- 
munity’) 231, twfro Mapeptwo (= tota 
Mamertina) 253, and the Umbrian -a and -o 
(written in Old Umbrian -w) eg. muta (= 
multa, ‘fine’), mutu, toto, Tab. Ig. possibly 
point to an original -@.1 In others, which 
have -a, Faliscan cela (= cella) Ζν. 50, Cavia 
(= Gaia) 55, Vestine data 11, Pelignian 

1 Brugmann, Grundriss p. 99, infers the passing of 
ἃ into o in Umbrian from Old Umbrian pihaz (= 
piatus) Tab. Ig. I B 7, which in Late Umbrian is 
pihos V1. B 47, and Middle Umbrian nom. Casilos 
(a tribe-name in * -azs) V. B. 13 compared with dat. 
Casilate on the same inscr. V. B 16. To these we 
may add Old Umbrian kunikaz (= genu nixus) 1V. 
15 and Late Umbrian conegos VI. B 5; and perhaps 
Old Umbrian subahtu 11. A 42 and Late Umbrian 
subotu VI. B 25, Old Umbrian anter vakaze I B 8 
and Late Umbrian ander vacose VI. B 47. The quan- 
tity of the vowel is uncertain in Old Umbrian Pres- 
tate (= Praestitae) I B 27 and Late Umbrian Preséote 
VII. A 6 (cf. Osean Anterstatat ὧν. 87 A). It is pro- 
bably sbort in Old Umbrian /wmaltw (=commolito 2) 
II. A 9, and Late Umbrian comoltu VI. B17, but the 
vowel can hardly be originally ἅ, (stem mol-). In 
Oscan we may perhaps find an argument for o repre- 
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Scaifia 28 ( prismu 13 is a doubtful example), 
the quantity is uncertain. 

Gen. (1) -ds, (2) -a@. (Celtic @s [from an 
original -ais} ], rarely -ds. 

(1) The first of these (cf. Gk. ywpas, Skt. 
gnas-pati-) is found in classical Latin only 
in the legal phrase paterfamilias, mater- 
familias, but in the Early Poets not infre- 
quently. It is the invariable suffix in Oscan, 
eg. vereias (=* viriae, ‘the men of a com- 
munity,’ cf. ciria =* co-viria) Zv. 81, eitwas 
(money) 231, in Umbrian (later Umbrian -ar) 
e.g. tutas, totar Tab. Ig., and in Pelignian, 
e.g. Perseponas (Proserpine) Ζν. 13. The 
tinal -s is wanting in the Old Latin Cotra 
pocolo, Eph. Epigr. I. 6. 

(2) The second is only found in Latin, un- 
less the doubtful Marrucine totai Maroucat 
Zy. 8, be really genitives. It is regularly 
used in the oldest Latin-inscriptions till the 
time of Plautus, e.g. Lavernai C.LL. τ. 47, 
Duelonai (= Bellonae) 196, 2, and occasion- 
ally afterwards. In early poetry it is frequent, 
the length of both vowels being established 
bysuch lines as Ennius, Ann, 34, olli respondit 
rex Alhai Longai, but -ae is the invariable 
form in Terence and classical Latin. 

No satisfactory account has yet been’given 
of this suffix, nor has it been found possible 
to connect it with the other suffix -ds. The 
original Celtic suffix -és might stand for an 
earlier -ais ; but no genuine instance of -ais 
occurs on Latin or Italian inscriptions. The 
word formerly read Prosepnais (Proserpine), 
on a mirror found at Cosa (C./.Z. 1. 57), now 
turns out to be really Prosepnai, and is most 
likely a dative (Cholodniak in Rhein. Mus. 
1887), while the genitives in -aes (sometimes 
es) ave only found in epitaphs of /ibertinae 
from the seventh cent. A.U.C, e.g. Pesceniaes 
Laudicaes, Monimes, and so are probably 
Greek (-ys), not Latin formations. 

Dar. (1) -a@i, (2) -a, (Celt. @, [from an 
original -ai ?}) 

(1) Examples of dat. in -ai are not so com- 
mon as of gen. in Old Latin Inscriptions, e.g. 
Menervai C.I.L. 1. 191, Loucinai 813. The 
length of both vowels seems to be shown in 
Ennius, Ann. 479 terrai frugiferai, but this is 
the only instance of dat. -ai in Latin poetry 
(see however Priscian, VII. 9, quoted below). 
The common ending on early inscriptions 18 
“ὁ, 6.9. Diane, Victorie, Fortune, C.I.L. 1 168, 
183, 64, while in classical Latin the spelling 
is -ae, though we find -ai on inscriptions even 


senting original ὦ in the form trtibom (ace. sing. 
of a fem. A-Stem (?) = domus), Zv. 143, for the 
length of the ἃ in the acc. sing. of A-Stems in Oscan 


is established by the spelling paam (=quam) on the 
same inser. 
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of the Emperor Claudius, e.g. Antoniat Augus- 
tai matri, Orelli 650. Probably -az, -e, and ae 
are varieties of the same form (Seelmann, 
Ρ. 167). In Osean, a language in which diph- 
thongs preserve their identity, we have -ai, 
eg. Anterstatat (=* Interstitae) Zv. 87 A, 
Entrait (=* Intrae) 87 A. In Umbrian, 
where they become long vowels, we have -e 
e.g. tote Tab. Ig., and so in Marsic, Vesune, 
Zv. 43. 

(2) On some old Latin inscriptions we have 
Fortuna, Loucina, ἄς. Pelignian Minerva, ἄν. 
35 is doubtful, and Faliscan Menerva sacrum 
70 not absolutely certain. 

Acc. -am (Celt. -im [-en ?], ‘due to an 
invasion by the 1-Declension ’ Stokes). 

The long vowel is indicated by Oscan paam 
(=quam), Zv. 143 and perhaps by the -om of 
Oscan trithom ekak (=domum hane, possibly 
not an A-Stem) on the same inser., but by no 
other instance. In Latin, we know from 
Priscian I. 40 that a long vowel tended to be 
shortened before final -m, e.g. rem; and we 
have no clue to the quantity of the vowel in 
other dialects, Umbrian totam, and (with loss 
of final -m) tota, Tab. Ig. ; Pelignian biam, 
Ζν. 33, Marrucine eitwam (money). . vena- 
linam 8. 

Voc. -ἅ (Celt. -@), Latin Musd, &e. No cer- 
tain examples in Italian dialects, except 
Umbrian, where the ending is -a, e.g. Serfa, 
Tab. Ig. 

Anu. -ad, (Celt. -dd [1)). 

Still found in Old Latin Inscriptions and 
Poetry, written throughout the 8. C. de Bac- 
chanalibus, 186 B.c., but wanting in other 
inscriptions of the same date or earlier, so 
that it may be regarded as almost out of use 
in the time of Plautus. The loss of the final 
-d must have been nearly contemporaneous 
with the shortening of final -@ in the nom. 

In Osean we have -ad, sovad (=sua) ζν. 
89, egmad (=re) 231. So in Faliscan senten- 
tiad 70. In Umbrian the -d has disappeared, 
eg. vea (=vid) Tab. Ig. 1 B 14, totaper 
iovina (=pro urbe Iguvina) passim, and 
also in Pelignian οἶδα (= usa) Sv. 14 (vidad 
13 is doubtful). 

Loc. -ai (Celtic -@ [from an original 
«αἱ ?)). 

In Early Latin -ai is found probably in 
CLL. 1. 54, Novios Plautios med Romai fecid 
(a Saturnian line?), but the monosyllabic 
pronunciation and the spelling -ae soon as- 
serted themselves. 

In Osean -ai, e.g. viai mefiai (=in media 
via) Zv. 136, but Bansae (= Bantiae) on the 
Lucanian tablet, (Zy. 231), a later inscription 
in Roman letters. In Umbrian ~, e.g. tote 
Tab. Ig., Akettunie ἐν. 
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Instr. 1 (Celt. -ὦ [?]) 

The natural suffix would be -a@, but whether 
any certain instances in Latin or the other 
dialects can be found is doubtful. 

Piurat. Nom. (1) -ds (2) ai (Celtic -as) 
(Celtic Dual -@ [from an original -ai 7}). 

(1) The Indoeur. suffix -as (Skt. agvas. cf. 
Lithuanian and Gothic) was probably the 
form of which we have a development in the 
τῷ of the Latin inscriptions found at Pisau- 
rum in Umbria, matrona dono dedrot (= 
matronae donum dederunt) C.l.LZ. τ. 173, 
177. It was in use in Oscan, e.g. aasas ekask 
(=arae hae), Zv. 87 B, in Umbrian, e.g. wrtas 
(=ortae) Tab. Ig. III. 10, later ivengar (= 
juvencae) VII B 2, and Marrucine, asignas 
(sacrificial meats) Zv. 8, (Pelignian datas 35 
is doubtful), although we have no clue to the 
quantity of the a. 

(2) The Latin suffix -ai (cf. Gk. χῶραι) 
has not been found in any Italian dialect. 
It is used in inscriptions (e.g. on the 8. C. de 
Bacchanalibus, tabelai datai erunt) till the 
time of Terence, when it was replaced by -ae. 
That it was not, like the gen. sing. -ai, disyl- 
labic we learn from Priscian VII. 9 : Nomi- 
nativuset vocativus pluralis primae declinatio- 
nis similis est genetivo et dativo singulari. 
Nam in ‘ae’ diphthongum profertur ut ‘ hi’ 
et ‘o poetae’; sed in his non potest divisio 
fieri, sicut in illis. 

GEN. -dzom1 (Celt. -dm [6n)). 

In Latin, we have no instances till the 
classical period when the form was -drwm, 
though from the Gk. -a(c)wv of Homeric 
θεάων, ἄς. we should expect the earliest form 
to be -adz0m. Before final -m, as we have seen, 
a long vowel tended to become short. 

In the single instance in Oscan, eizazunc 
egmazum? ( =illarum rerum), on the Lucanian 
tablet, Zv. 231, 25, the ὦ might quite well 
express a long 6 sound, but from the Old 
Umbrian -aru, ¢.g. antermenzaru sersiaru (= 
intermenstruarum *cersiarum), II A 16, we 
can infer nothing with regard either to the 
quantity or the quality of the final vowel. 
In the New Umbrian tables no instance of 


a gen. pl. of an A-Stem occurs. 

The -wm suffix only occurs in the Latin 
amphorum and drachmum, where it is evi- 
dently the Greek -ῶν. 

Dat. Ast. Loc. Instr. (1) ais (2) -as (Ὁ) 
(3) abos, where b represents Idg. BH (Celt. 
-abis -abos). 

(1) is the usual suffix in the Italian 
Family. There is no instance of it in its 
original form in any known Latin inser., but 
we find its legitimate development -es in 


1 Z indicates soft s, as in ‘easy,’ 
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some inscriptions, 6... soveis. . nuges (=suis 
nugis) C.l.L.1. 297, while -eis is the common 
form till the end of the Republic, when the 
spelling -2s comes into vogue. This is also the 
Locative suffix, e.g. foris, Athenis. [A-Stems 
sometimes contract, e.g. provincis on the Mon. 
Ancyranum. 

Oscan retains the diphthong-ais, e.g. Diwm- 
pais (= Limphis?) Ζν. 87 B. In Umbrian, 
as we should expect, we find -es, later -er, 
e.g. anzeriates (observatis), Tab. Ig. I A 1, 
aseriater, VI. A 1. 

(2) is found on one inscr., a Latin one, 
discovered in the ‘Corniscarum divarum 
locus trans Tiberim’ of which Festus, p. 64, 
speaks. The inscr. runs: devas Corniscas 
sacrum, the first two words (cf. the dat. pl. 
of O-Stems in -os infr.) being probably dat. 
pl. and not gen. sing. 

(3) -abus is common in old Latin writers, 
e.g. manibus dextrabus in Livius Andronicus, 
ap. Non. p. 493, but in classical Latin was 
only used to distinguish A-Stems from cognate 
O-Stems, 6... diis deabusque, Cic. pro Corn. 1. 

Acc. -ans (Celt. -dss [1]. [This might re- 
present an earlier -ans}). 

The nasal is not found in any instance, but 
is indicated by the form of the suffix in the 
different dialects: in Latin -ds; in Oscan 
-α88, e.g. ekass viass (=has vias) Zy. 142; in 
Umbrian -af, and, (with loss of final -f), -a 
e.g. eaf iveka (=eas iuvencas) Tab. Ig. 1 B 
42, vitlaf (=vitulas) I B 31, purka rufra 
(=poreas rubras) I B 27 ; in Marrucine -a/f, 
e.g. iafc (=eas+ce) Zy. 8. 

Voc. -probably same as Nom. PI. 
same as Acc. Ρ].] 

No instance oceurs outside of Latin. 

E-STEMS. These may best be treated 
after the A-Stems, for they stand in the 
closest connection with the I[A-Stems, ef. Lat. 
saevities and saevitia, effigies and effigia 
(Afranius 365). The Acc. and Abl. Sing. 
are often in -am, -d, and the Plur. generally 
follows the A-declension. All the Latin 
words are fem. except dies (sometimes fem.), 
and all end in ~zes except fides, spes (perhaps 
an S-Stem originally), and res. They encroach 
also on the I-declension, eg. plebés, gen. 
plebei, famés, abl. famé. 

In Celtic we seem to have no trace of 
E-Stems, but IA-Stems approximate to the 
I-declension (cf. Stokes in Bezz. XI 1, p. 79 
sq.) [Latin @ would be in Celtic 7.] There 
are fem. I-Stems (ib. p. 80, sqq.), which Stokes 
classes with Greek stems like xts, and Skt 
dhis, but these can hardly be compared. 

Indeed we can scarcely say that there are 

K 3 


[ Celt. 
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many traces of them in any Italian dialect, 
except Latin. Biicheler quotes six possible 
examples from Umbrian (see below), but all 
are more or less doubtful, with the exception 
of re- Lat. res, (where the Idg. Stem was 
probably RE{) ; and the two which we quote 
from Oscan and Marrucine are more than 
doubtful. Instead of the stem dié- (Idg. 


probably DIEU) the Oscan seems to have 
used a diminutive O-Stem (in Latin an 
A-Stem, dizcula), ace. zicolom, abl. ziculud, 
abl. pl. zicolois, Zv. 231. 

Some would refer to an Italian E-Declen- 
sion the contracted forms of proper names 
which are given below among the IO-Stems, 
e.g. Latin Clodis, Osean Aadiriis, Ohtavis (= 
Octavius), Marrucine Alies (= Allius), Pelig- 
nian Ofturies &c. [cf. Lat. Verres and Verrius, 
vates and Old Latin vatius (Caper ad fin.)] 

Nom. -@s, e.g. Lat. materiés (materia is also 
in use). 

Gen. (1) -és (2) -% (3) -Φ. The varieties 
of this case are very puzzling. Aulus Gellius 
has a special chapter on them (IX. 14). 

(1) is the oldest form, e.g. rabiés in Luer, 
4, 1075 quodcumque est, rabies unde illaec 
germina surgunt, dies in Cic. Sest. 28, ac- 
cording to Gellius. 

(2) -@ is the classical form after ὁ, e.g. 
diei, -&, a weakening of the original form, in 
all other genitives e.g. fidei. We have in 
Plaut. both réi, e.g. magnai rei publicai gratia, 
Mil. 103, and réi, e.g. aduléscens, quaeso quid 
tibi mectimst rei, Men. 494, but usually res 
as one syllable. This monosyllabic pronun- 
ciation of the suffix paved the way to the 
next variety -2, e.g. Virg. A. 1. 636, Munera 
laetitiamque dii, (so Gellius quotes the line), 
plebiscitum ete. 

(3) @ was declared by Caesar in his book 
De Analogia to be the correct form. We have 
it not unfrequently in the poets, e.g. Hor. 
C. 111. 7, 4, Constantis juvenem fide. 

Dat. (1) -@ (2) -€. 

(1) is the classical form after ¢ (cf. the 
Gen. -2i) e.g. diei, but in other datives -é, e.g. 
fidei. Next came -ei e.g. rei, Plaut. and pro- 
bably -i, although we have no certain exam- 
ple of this last. Gellius (LX. 14) tells us that 
facii was read by many persons for facie in 
Lucilius, VII fr. 6 and v. 228. 

(2) was the form used by purists of an 
earlier period. cf. Gell. 1X. 14, In casu autem 
dandi qui purissime locuti sunt non ‘ faciei,’ 
uti nune dicitur, sed ‘facie’ dixerunt). 
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It is also the suffix of the doubtful Umbrian 
instances kvestretie (=quaesturae) and avie 
(=augurio) Tab. Ig., whereas the dat. of the 
stem re- appears in the form ri in V A 4, 
ere riesune kuraia (=is rei divinae curet). 

In Oscan, Biicheler declares the dat. Keri 
on the plebeian inser. Zy, 129 and Kerri 87 A, 
B to be E-Stems. In Pelignian we have a 
similar form Cerri 28, which Biicheler makes 
a dat. also, 

Acc. -ém. 

The Latin tendency was to shorten a vowel 
before final -m, as Priscian (1. 30) tells us, 
quoting, amongst other examples, rém, spém, 
diém, but when this tendency asserted itself 
we do not know. 

Voc. like Nom. So in Latin. 

ABL, -éd. 

We have no example of this, presumably 
the original suffix, but only of -2, eg. ré, 
which in Umbrian appears as re (in the late 
Umbrian reper = prore VII. B 2), and Middle 
Umbrian ri V. A ὅ : uraku ri esuna (illa cum 
re divina), 

We have also in Middle Umbrian whtretie 
(=auctoritate) V. A 2, 15, which may be an 
EStem, and Biicheler adds skalgeta (=ex 
patera), scalsi-e(=in patera) Tab. Ig., but 
the instance is a very questionable one. 

The Oscan eitie in Zy. 89 sovad eitie (sua 
pecunia) is extremely doubtful. The usual 
form is eitiuvad, ἄν. 143, 146. 

Loc. No examples, except perhaps die in 
meridie, diequinti, postridie, &e. 

Piur. Most Latin E-Stems have no plural 
or follow in the plural the Α - declension. 
Dies (an Idg. EY-Stem?) and res (an Idg. 
E[-Stem?) are the only two that have all the 
plural cases. Acies, effigies, Jacies, glacies, 
series, species, spes, are quoted in grammars 
in the Nom. Ace. Voce. 

Nom. -és, 6.9. spes. 

Gen. -érum in dierum, rerum. 

Dar. Apt. Loc. Instr. -ébus in diebus, 
rebus. Biicheler makes Late Umbrian tovies 
(=juvenibus mase.) Tab. Ig. an E-Stem, but 
this is doubtful. The s, which does not 
become 7, points to a dat. pl. suffix like Lat. 
-bus. 

Aco, -és, e.g. res. Biicheler quotes from 
Late Umbrian the doubtful iovie, Tab, Ig. 
the older form of which, by the analogy of 
the other declensions, would be * iovie/. 

Voc. -like Nom. 


Watiace M. Linpsay. 


(To be continued.) 
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REVIEWS. 
GREEK MYTHOLOGY. 


Ausfihrliches Lexicon der griechischen und 
rémischen Mythologie. Herausgegeben von 
W.H. Roscuer. Parts 1-12 (A—Hera), 
each part 2 mks, 


ΤῊΝ task to which the compilers of this 
Lexicon have set themselves is certainly 
very heavy, and, however the quality of the 
different parts of the work may vary, its 
contributions to the study of Greek and 
Roman religion, and of the religious and 
mythological monuments of the two coun- 
tries, must be very highly estimated. The 
object of the undertaking as expressed by 
the editor is to present by means of an equal 
statement of the literary and monumental 
evidence a complete account of the facts of 
the myths and cults. Questions concerning 
the ‘ Deutung’ or the origin and significance 
of these facts are to be of secondary import- 
ance, and are only to be admitted when the 
answers are certain or extremely probable. 
Whether this promise is strictly observed 
may be noted later. The Lexicon occupies 
itself with foreign, and particularly with 
Oriental, myths and forms, only so far as 
these affect the classical. The work is ex- 
clusively a work of German scholarship ; and 
the names of thirty-seven scholars who have 
contributed, many of them names of emi- 
nence in particular lines of research, are 
given in the preface, and Roscher himself is 
the author of some important articles. The 
editor expresses a hope not only that an 
exhaustive statement of the material is 
given, but that his fellow-workers have been 
able in some articles to solve certain pro- 
blems and to present certain new and original 
views. This hope can only be tested by a 
review of the separate articles in detail ; 
these being distinct monographs containing 
often distinct principles of interpretation, 
and displaying different merits and defects 
of form and statement. Editorial supervision 
seems to have produced unanimity only in 
the arrangement. On the whole the Greek 
articles — with which alone the present 
notice is concerned—are prepared with cha- 
racteristic thoroughness and wealth of detail, 
though generally the account of the literature 
is more satisfactory than that of the monu- 
ments. It was inevitable that the work of 
so many hands should be somewhat unequal, 
and one is occasionally obliged to note 
lacunae in the statement and the irrelevance 
of certain references to the matter in hand. 


The plan of most of the longer articles, those 
on the divinities, for example, is fairly clear, 
and one does not feel much difficulty in 
gathering the main points. 

An attempt is usually made to discover 
the original and essential conception of the 
divinity, to enumerate the various functions 
and aspects of the figure, and to deduce them 
if possible from that ; then a full mention 
is usually given of the various local beliefs 
and centres of worship; lastly of the myths 
in which the divinity figures. After this 
follows a detailed account of the monu- 
ments, tracing out in historical sequence the 
changes in the treatment of the type from 
the archaic to the last period, noting any 
monumental illustration of special local 
beliefs and traditions, and collecting and 
frequently illustrating the various artistic 
representations of the characteristic and im- 
portant myths. As a set-off against much 
that is excellent, one notices sometimes the 
exaggeration of the principle of reducing to 
a logical unity or order the manifold charac- 
teristics of an Athene, an Artemis, or a 
Hekate; again, one rarely finds any dis- 
tinction expressed between the original pre- 
historic idea and the idea that was present 
to the mind of a Greek worshipper of a par- 
ticular period. These are some of the most 
frequent material defects. The worst formal 
defect is the defect of style which, except 
in a few articles, is ultra-professorial. A 
fearful obscurity hangs upon the structure 
of the sentences and the marshalling of facts 
and arguments. The obscurity is generally 
greatest when the writer is not merely giving 
materials, but is advancing a special theory 
of hisown. As regards the archaeological 
side of the work, the chief cause of complaint 
might be the slight or comparatively slight 
attention given to the inner quality, the 
religious or spiritual meaning, the imagina- 
tive aspect of the monuments that deal with 
divine types. A striking technical flaw in 
the Lexicon is the very inferior execution of 
the plates, which are far below the level of 
the engravings in Baumeister’s Denkmdler 
des Classischen Alterthums. 

For any fair review of the work it is 
necessary to notice briefly some of the more 
important articles. That on Achilles by 
Prof. Fleischer contains a very complete and 
clear account of the Homeric and _post- 
Homerie legends ; but the archaeological 
account of the monuments is only given 
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incidentally in confusion with the literary 
statement ; and the section entitled ‘ Achilleus 
in der bildenden Kunst’ is very meagre, the 
writer disclaiming special knowledge of this 
side. In speaking of the various mythic 
actions of the hero he notices specially his 
relations with Telephos, but nowhere refers 
to the very important representations on the 
smaller Pergamene frieze ; nor, in speaking 
of the records of the death of Protesilaos, to 
the Gjilbaschi reliefs at Vienna, which in 
all probability deal with this theme. Nor 
is any notice taken of the frequent repre- 
sentations of the combat between Achilles 
and Memnon. 

The fallacy of endeavouring to resolve all 
mythic personages into their physical ele- 
ments is pleasantly exemplified by his sec- 
tion on ‘ Die Deutung.’ Among the various 
‘Deutungen’ of ‘Achilleus’ he mentions 
‘River-god’ (Forchhammer) ; ‘God of Light 
—the clear-shining one’—a very familiar 
title (Max Miiller) ; a deity somewhere be- 
tween water and sun, ‘ein fluthender Licht- 
heros’ (Gerhard), &e. One thinks that this 
page is intended to be humorous until one 
finds that Dr. Fleischer himself declares for 
the river-god. 

More judgment is shown by Kliigmann, 
who has written a good article on the 
Amazons, in his explanation of the origin 
of the myth, for which he finds a quasi- 
political source in the institutions of tribes 
north of the Euxine, the Scythae and 
Massagetae. Of the great monuments that 
deal with the battles of the Amazons, 
especially of the Fugger sarcophagos, he 
does not give a very full account, nor does 
he notice that symbolical value of these 
representations which explains their con- 
nection and frequent juxtaposition with 
such myths as the gigantomachy. 

The article by ὦ Meyer on Ammon 
forms a useful chapter in the history of 
Greek religion, as he establishes the purely 
foreign character of the Greek cult, against 
Parthey and Overbeck, who claim for it 
a genuine Hellenic origin. In his account 
of the monuments the writer omits to 
mention the changed treatment of the 
different periods of sculpture; the vital 
spiritual distinction between the earlier 
purely Hellenic rendering, of which perhaps 
the work of Calamis was the archetype, and 
the later bizarre expression given to the 
face of the god in the Hellenistic period, 
when the Greek was debased by a certain 
Oriental character, 

Roscher’s article on the worship of Aph- 
rodite, as presented in literature, shows a 
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more scientific method than appears in the 
rest of his work in the Lexicon. He starts 
with the distinction between the Oriental 
and the Hellenised Aphrodite, then gives a 
methodical and sufficient statement of the 
essential characteristics of the first, ard 
shows these reappearing in a Hellenic guise 
in the second. Towards the close he admits, 
as he was bound to admit, the existence of a 
primitive and native Hellenic Aphrodite ; 
but he thinks that this was at a very early 
period confused with the Oriental. Only he 
does not suggest any content for this primi- 
tive type that was lost; and he gives no 
place to the theory that many of the fune- 
tions of the later Aphrodite which he 
deduces from the borrowed Oriental cult 
may be lineally descended from the aboriginal 
native idea of a goddess powerful over the 
processes of love and birth. For instances, 
an Aphrodite Κουροτρόφος, KwAuas, Γενετυλλίς 
might be thus explained; and certainly 
nothing is gained by resorting to the Moon 
for explanation of these titles of the goddess, 
as Roscher is inclined ; for if he is right in 
speaking of the Aphrodite of the East or 
Astarte as a moon-goddess, he cannot show 
that Aphrodite was ever thus regarded in 
genuine Greek belief. The most important 
omission in this part of his article is the 
absence of any proper discussion of the two 
titles so frequently misinterpreted, Aphrodite 
Pandemos “and Aphrodite Ourania. The 
right interpretation involves a delicate 
handling of texts and monuments. He does 
not even sketch out the lines of this ques- 
tion, which is of great weight in the history 
of Greek religion and religious sculpture. 
In the archaeological section written by Dr. 
Furtwiingler, where from his special learn- 
ing we should have expected most, the work 
is very disappointing. He assumes a good 
deal and omits a good deal. He discovers 
the ‘Aphrodite’ Sosandra of Calamis in a 
bas-relief ; but he does not attempt to justify 
his very questionable belief that the Sosandra 
of Calamis is an Aphrodite at all and not 
rather a Hera. He finds an imitation of the 
Aphrodite of Alcamenes in the so-called 
‘Venus Genetrix,’ a type of which the best 
example is the statue in the Louvre (Fréhner, 
No. 135); but he does not notice several 
incongruities in the statue which clash with 
its ascription to so early a period, and which 
suggest rather the eclectic manner of a 
later school. Among so many assump- 
tions he might have noticed the much more 
probable one that the recumbent figure from 
the east gable of the Parthenon represents 
the Pheidian ideal of Aphrodite; and he 
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might have mentioned the striking head in 
the Louvre—probably of Aphrodite—a great 
work of Greek religious sculpture, to which 
Overbeck gives a place among the sculpture 
of the Parthenon, but which perhaps belongs 
to a generation later. Of the Aphrodite of 
Cnidos, and of the Melian figure, both works 
of the very highest importance for the 
spiritual expression of the idea, he only 
gives a dull and mechanical account ; and 
no mention at all of the semi-Oriental Venus 
of Libanus, or of those monuments of the 
later period in which once more the Oriental 
and Hellenic ideas are seen to meet. 

The account of Apollo by Roscher and 
Furtwiingler is very defective on both sides ; 
while it illustrates the method of exposition 
which Roscher usually employs. He starts 
with the elementary physical idea from 
which the divinity is born, and then deduces 
from this the various moral and spiritual or 
political qualities that give character to 
him. In this case the method is open to 
less objection, because it is certain the con- 
ception of Apollo as the sun-god, from which 
the writer proceeds, is the original one, and 
he is able to show that this aspect of the 
god is preserved in much of the ritual of the 
Apolline feasts, the Hyacinthia and the 
Daphnephoria. But it is a questionable 
belief that the idea of the musical Apollo 
and of Apollo Delphinios, the god of the 
seafarers, was consciously developed from 
the primitive idea. In this, as in other 
cases, we may suppose that certain qualities 
and functions become as it were mechani- 
cally ascribed to the deity, as these derive 
importance from the growing culture or 
special habits of the nations among whom 
his worship is prominent. Again, the writer 
never touches on the question, which to the 
student of the historical periods of Greek 
religion is the primary one—To what degree 
does the physical conception survive in the 
consciousness of the worshippers of the dif- 
ferent ages? He does not note that the 
solar character of Apollo has receded from 
view in the Homeric hymn, nor does he note 
certain monumental evidence of its late 
survival. But he omits much else besides 
this : such designations as Apollo ὀψοφάγος, 
Apollo Smintheus, which savour of primitive 
and backward conceptions, and which only 
with great effort can be explained by solar 
principles : such as Apollo Οὔλιος, Διδυμαῖος, 
Hieropolitanus, which convey peculiar and 
perhaps Oriental religious thought, should 
surely find their place in a Lexicon which 
promises an exhaustive statement of the 
material, 
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In the archaeological section there are 
certain things that we may challenge among 
the theories, and certain omissions we may 
again note among the facts. Dr. Furtwingler 
gives the two antique types of Apollo, the 
rigid pose with the arms hanging straight 
by the sides, and the freer pose of the ex- 
tended arms, and he rightly asserts that 
there were contemporary instances of the 
two types, but he omits to notice that the 
former is obviously the earlier. He accepts 
the theory of Conze that the Choisseul- 
Gouffier Apollo and the cognate statues are 
to be referred to the Apollo ᾿Αλεξίκακος of 
Calamis, disregarding the incongruities be- 
tween the style of the British Museum 
statue and the account given us of Calamis’ 
style. A much worse paradox is his refer- 
ence to the coins of Rhegium as illustrations 
of the Apollo Pythoctonos of Pythagoras. 
He has nothing at all to say of the spiritual 
treatment of the ideal in the sculpture of 
the transitional and Pheidian period, while 
his exposition of the fourth century and 
Praxitelean types is much better. But it is 
very remarkable that he should have made 
no mention of the Apollo of the Pergamene 
frieze, one of the most important fragments 
of the Pergamene discoveries. It is a work 
of independent value ; it bears on the ques- 
tion of the Apollo Belvidere, and it might 
have been noticed in his description of the 
chief Apolline myths, a description marred 
by the omission of the myth of the Giganto- 
machy. Lastly, one may fairly complain 
that no word is said of the striking passage in 
Libanius concerning the Apollo at Daphne. 

The article by Schreiber on Artemis is 
fuller and more exact on both sides. And 
he keeps free from the temptation to deduce 
the various forms of the cult and tradition 
from one primitive idea. He rightly refuses 
to consider that the goddess was in all the 
localities of her worship originally a moon- 
goddess. And he touches, though perhaps 
not sufliciently, on the question at what 
periods this view is more or less prominent. 
He states separately the various main 
aspects of the goddess, and collects the 
special designations, grouping them under 
each. This plan is sufliciently and carefully 
carried out, but for one misquotation of 
Hesychius concerning the epithet ‘ Hege- 
mone.’ And his account of the fusion of 
Oriental cults with the Hellenic is clear and 
useful. The section on the monuments would 
be complete, if he had mentioned the recently 
acquired Artemis statuette at Vienna, the 
Artemis of the Pergamene frieze, and the 
Tanagran terra-cotta published by Furt- 
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wingler (Sabouroff Coll. Livr. xii. pl. 126, 7), 
a rare motive, which well illustrates the 
Alexandrine method of handling the divine 
types. 

Thraemer’s article on Asclepios is well 
arranged, giving a clear abstract of the 
various opinions on the origin and signifi- 
cance of the god—quot capita tot studia !— 
and a satisfactory account of the cults and 
cult-names. He himself abides by O. Miiller’s 
view (Orchomenus, p. 187 and 194), which 
alone he considers to have solid foundation : 
that Asclepios is the national god of the 
Phlegyae and Lapithae, and that the 
Phlegyan worship is opposed to that of 
Apollo, who originally has nothing to do 
with Asclepios. The genealogy which 
affiliates him to Apollo may have been as it 
were a formula of the adoption of Asclepios 
into the Hellenic Pantheon, for we have the 
same kind of fiction in the genealogy of 
Dionysos. A valuable contribution to the 
subject is Thraemer’s proof that the original 
popular view and the view of epic and lyric 
poetry concerning Asclepios are distinct ; 
that while for the author of the Hoiai and 
Pindar he was nothing more than a hero 
of the art of healing, he was originally a 
god, and remained a god in the popular 
religious and local cults. He mentions the 
very few exceptional cases of jocal ritual in 
which he appears as Hero; to these perhaps 
we might add the cult of the enigmatical 
ατρός at Athens, the καλαμίτης ἥρως twice 
mentioned by Demosthenes. His exposition 
of the various types in art, their history and 
prevalence, is good and clear. He refers 
that ideal, in which the ἠπιότης is the essential 
trait, to the younger Attic school. But this 
remains uncertain so long as the Melian 
head of the British Museum in which this 
quality is conspicuous is of uncertain sig- 
nificance. If this head 
Asclepios, the creation of the ideal of which 
Thraemer speaks belongs to the generation 
before the younger Attic school. 

The account of ‘Astarte’ by E. Meyer is 
entirely irrelevant, and a violation of the 
plan of the work, for the only relevant ques- 
tion—the relation of the Oriental belief to 
the types and forms of the early and late 
periods of Greek religion and religious art — 
he leaves almost untouched, 

The short note on Ate by Von Sybel takes 
no notice of any monumental evidence at all, 
and the accounts of this personification and 
of others such as Dike, Kirene, Deimos, are 
very unsatisfactory, as they often ignore the 
importance of the monuments, and the im- 
portance of these abstractions in the general 
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survey of the growth of Greek religion and 
moral thought. 
The defects that appear in Roscher’s sec- 
tion of the article on ‘Apollo,’ are more 
glaring in his article on ‘ Athene.’ We have 
here a reductio ad absurdum of his theory, 
and the first part of the article, though very 
learned, is scarcely serious reading. Various 
departments of the physical universe have 
been chosen by various mythographers to 
supply ‘das Wesen’ of Athene, although 
the belief that there is some physical idea in 
the background of Athene’s person is nothing 
more than a suspicion, and that the Greeks 
of history ever knew what this idea was is 
not even an allowable conjecture. But 
Roscher is certain—past all conjecture— 
that Athene was the goddess of thunder 
and lightning, or the thunder-cloud. And 
thence, with mathematical precision, he de- 
duces her status and functions in life. 
Apparently Homer knew that she was a 
goddess of lightning and thunder, for he 
makes her surround Diomed’s head and 
shoulders with a gleaming light, and Achilles 
with a golden nimbus, and he supposes her 
to ride in a fiery chariot! Her relations 
with Gorgo and the giant Pallas, and the 
giants in general, are regarded by him as 
further proofs of her cloudy and stormy 
origin ; but her relations with these powers 
are on the whole hostile, and the theory as 
stated by Roscher causes an inextricable 
confusion in the myths, unless we resort to 
the theory—unnoticed by him—of a dual 
personality, beneficent and harmful, supposed 
in certain myths to be present in various 
departments of nature. With the postulate 
then that Athene may be thunder, light- 
ning, or cloud, as required, he explains 
Athene Salpinx as Athene with voice of 
thunder, because the thunder is loud and 
the trumpet is loud, and poets often com- 
pare the two. Thus she becomes a goddess 
of war, because thunder is a bellicose power, 
and so she becomes interested in ships and 
chariots ; or we may bring—as he actually 
suggests—the ship and the chariot a degree 
nearer to the thunder-cloud, because these 
have often been symbols of it. Athene 
therefore may have to be responsible for all 
those highly heterogeneous things that have 
been discovered by students of mythology to 
be symbols of the thunder. In fact, accord- 
ing to his suggestion, she does become the 
patroness of the arts of weaving and spinning, 
because of her connection with the clouds, 
for the clouds are regarded as a woollen 
fleece (e.g. αἰγίς, vellus, and Bellerophon), 
and the goddess of spinning becomes natur- 
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ally the goddess of wisdom in general, 
because the art of spinning implies a certain 
degree of intellect. And thus we have the 
perfect deduction: from the thunder-cloud 
emerges the notion of spinning, from spin- 
ning the notion of wisdom in general, and 
so social and political wisdom, and the 
character of Athene is complete. It is 
strange that the German public should not 
be as weary of this legerdemain as are most 
of us.! The two main positions of the party 
of opposition are (1) that the existence of 
these mythological syllogisms cannot be 
proved in any known period of Greek 
thought; (2) that, if even we allow a 
physical fact to form the background of the 
personal idea, the intellectual or moral con- 
cepts could be brought into it without any 
dependence on that fact, as the goddess 
might become the pre-eminent divinity of a 
progressive race that would connect with 
her name the various stages of their pro- 
gress, Being occupied with his main deduc- 
tion, Roscher omits to notice many local 
cults that are of great importance, and 
certainly claiming mention in a lexicon, but 
which cannot be referred back to the clouds 
or the thunder: among such is the worship 
of Athene ‘EXAwris, of Athene Itonia, of the 
IIpovora ᾿Αθήνης, and Athene Nike, the last 
being one in which the study of Greek 
religion and Greek sculpture is especially 
interested. Again, there is scarcely any- 
thing said of the chief myths in which 
Athene is a dramatis persona. He mentions 
indeed the myth of Erechtheus, Pandrosus, 
Aglauros, and Herse, but only to extort 
from it the evidence that Athene is here 
the kindly cloud-goddess, while he disregards 
the fact that one essential element of the 
story is Athene’s maidenhood, and that the 
clouds are not elsewhere in Gréek mythology 
regarded as virginal. The archaeological 
account by Dr. Furtwiingler is better, but 
this also is thin and defective in parts. His 
mention of the Pheidian types of Athene is 
very unsatisfactory, as he takes only super- 
ficial notice of the statuette at Athens, 
which is a miniature of the Athene Par- 
thenos, and scarcely notices at all other and 
larger surviving works which can be traced 
back with more or less directness to the 
Pheidian masterpiece. He has no word to 
say of those monuments, which illustrate 


1 It is a pity that Mr. Lang in his excellent polemic 
against this view in Myth Ritual and Religion should 
not have taken the trouble to discover the real of- 
fender: throughout he attributes to Furtwiingler, 
who only wrote the latter part of the article, the 
paradoxes of Roscher who wrote the first. 
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her quasi-maternal character or her almost 
tender relations with Herakles, and he does 
not note the change which comes over the 
spirit of the representations in later Alex- 
andrine work, the infusion of a voluptuous 
sentiment. 

The article on ‘ Bellerophon,’ by Rapp, 
follows the same method, with rather better 
results. Bellerophon, being of marine origin, 
becomes somehow the hero who binds the 
storm-cloud (Pegasos), and from the clouds 
hurls his dart against the cloud-monster— 
the Chimaera; who, by the way, is explained 
by Engelmann in the same lexicon as a 
voleano. He is in fact the good influence in 
the storm-cloud contending against the bad, 
and his name is probably given him ‘ because 
he makes the fleecy ones appear,’ ¢.e., the 
clouds (ἔελλερο, vellus, ete.). But the writer 
is not very clear in fixing the department of 
Bellerophon ; nor is it by any means a trust- 
worthy axiom that a hero is himself of the 
physical element because he has to do with 
beings who themselves once were regarded 
or might have been regarded as forces of the 
elements. The whole legend gives a good 
instance of the very limited value of the 
solar and nebulous theory, for to be content 
with proving that Bellerophon is sun or 
lightning or cloud is to shirk two-thirds of 
the required work. Rapp does not succeed 
in, and scarcely attempts, the task of ex- 
plaining from the original concept the remark- 
able relations of the hero with Sthenoboea, 
and his strange hallucination at the close 
of his life. The human part of the story, 
and this is the greater part, remains un- 
affected by the ‘Deutung.’ And the illus- 
tration which the madness of Bellerophon 
affords of the early and pure doctrine of 
Nemesis and the envy of the gods is far 
more interesting than the traces of any pre- 
historic physical concept in the myth. In 
the account of the monuments mention is 
omitted of the important work of Bellerophon 
and Pegasus dedicated in the temple of 
Poseidon Isthmios at Corinth (Paus. i. 7, 8). 

Similar and more serious omissions mar 
the value of the archaeology in his articles 
on the ‘ Boreaden’ and on Boreas, as he is 
silent about the Ficoroni cista, the Boreas 
of the Rhodian répoussé work and the Perga- 
mene frieze. He may regard the pursnit of 
the Harpies by the sons of Boreas as Rapp, 
following Mannhardt, regards it : it may be 
a figure of the storm and a Greek parallel to 
the pursuit of the ‘ Trollweiber’ by the Wild 
Huntsman. But there is no necessity to 
argue that therefore the blind Phineus is 
the darkened heaven. His explanation of 
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the mysterious double-headed Boreas—‘ the 
two heads may symbolise the double-nature, 
harmful and beneficent, of the wind ’—is not 
satisfactory, for we might by parity of 
reasoning expect a double-headed Apollo or 
Poseidon. We may perhaps seek the mean- 
ing in the twofold character of Boreas as a 
god of the lower and upper world. 
Furtwiingler’s account of the Charites is 
good and clear on both sides. He maintains 
that the original conception was a physical 
one, the Charites having been originally the 
goddesses of the growth and bloom of things 
in the natural world. This aspect of them 
is indeed pre-Homeric, and he ought to have 
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more precisely pointed out that the only 
sure grounds for the theory are certain rites 
in the worship of Orchomenos, the name 
of the Charis Auxo at Athens, and the 
connection found between the Graces and 
Dionysos. However, the theory is very 
probable, and will explain the vivid reality 
that still attaches to the figures when 
they have become no more than _per- 
sonifications of the charm of human life. 
Dr. Furtwiingler has not taken sufficient 
notice of those frequent passages in Pindar 
that illustrate the transition from the more 
concrete to the more abstract character of 
the Charites. 
L. R. FARNELL. 


(To be continued.) 


JEBB'S ANTIGONE. 


Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments. Part 
I{l. The Antigone, with Critical Notes, 


Commentary, and Translation in English 
Prose. By R. C. Jess, Doctor of Letters, 
Cambridge ; Hon. LL.D. Edinburgh and 


Harvard; Professor of Greek in the 
University of Glasgow. Cambridge 
University Press, 1888. 12s. 6d. 


Proressor JEBB has now given us enough of 
his work on Sophocles to show clearly that 
his is destined to be the edition of the great 
Athenian. He has made Sophocles his own 
as Munro made Lucretius his own, and the 
future student will no more think of dis- 
pensing with his labours on Sophocles than 
of studying Juvenal without Mayor. How- 
ever familiar the reader may be with the 
Antigone, he will find in almost every page 
of the commentary some delicate nicety of 
language or feeling which had _ hitherto 
escaped him, or some enhancement of the 
beauties which he had already perceived in 
this marvellous blossom of Attie genius. 
The translation alone would suffice to stamp 
the book with its true character as a splendid 
monument of British scholarship. Perfect 
feeling for literary expression and the keenest 
insight into Greek style and usage make 
every line of the English version pay a 
double debt as commentary too, Thus the 
editor has ample space in his notes for wide 
illustration, for minute attention to the 
aesthetic aspects of the play, for nice dis- 
cussion of points in grammar, and for the 
maintenance of his excellent practice of 
warning the student against pitfalls in his 
path, of telling him not only how the words 


in the text should be understood, but also 
why other views which will at first solicit 
him must be rejected. 

But it is waste of time to acknowledge 
here excellences which by this time every 
scholar has learned to expect as a matter of 
course from Professor Jebb, and one must 
resist the temptation to turn a review of so 
very attractive a work into a note of admi- 
ration. In an edition so distinguished by 
accurate perception and fine analysis, it is 
almost superfluous to say that the critical 
part of the work has been excellently done, 
for in reality interpretation and criticism 
when carried to the highest point meet and 
coalesce. The more thorough the interpre- 
tation, the less need will there be for con- 
jectures, which often —even the most 
attractive—have their origin in a lack of 
insight into the meaning of the text, or an 
impatience of the attention requisite to grasp 
it. The text before us is certainly the best 
text of the Antigone yet given to the world. 
Yet it might on the whole be called con- 
servative. We may safely say that never 
is a reading of the MSS. condemned unheard. 
No conjecture, however specious, finds its 
way into the text until the editor has satis- 
fied himself that the MS. tradition is certainly 
erroneous. Of course in such cases the editor 
will sometimes fail to command our assent 
to his conclusion. But this rarely happens, 
and even when we differ from his own solu- 
tion, we feel that his handling of the discus- 
sion has largely helped to make the problem 
soluble, or to show that with our present 
data it is insoluble. I will now point to 
some places which seem to me still debate- 
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able, and capable perhaps of fruitful dis- 
cussion. I must ask leave to dwell at some 
length on the passage which I take first, as 
it involves a most interesting and important 
question in criticism. 
νῦν yap ἐσχάτας ὑπὲρ 

ῥίζας <0> τέτατο φάος ἐν Οἰδίπου δόμοις, 

κατ᾽ αὖ νιν φοινία θεῶν τῶν νερτέρων 

apa κόνις λόγου τ᾽ ἄνοια καὶ φρενῶν ’Epivis. 

599—602. 

Here Professor Jebb, with most modern 
editions, gives the old conjecture κοπίς for 
κόνις. But he does not, like most editors, 
treat κοπίς as an obviously certain correction 
of a demonstrably corrupt word. He care- 
fully debates the question between the two 
words, but decides emphatically in favour of 
the conjecture. His best argument for 
κοπίς is the acute remark that κόνις may have 
found its way into the MSS. not by a mis- 
reading of the letters, but by mere inadver- 
tence—the copyist having the word κόνις in 
his thoughts at the moment, as κόνις had 
occurred frequently in the play, as indeed 
the plot mainly turns on the handful of dust 
which Antigone sprinkled on her brother’s 
corse. He might even have adduced as an 
error with an exactly similar source the 
θάπτουσα, Which hag ousted in the MSS. the 
undoubtedly right ᾿φάπτουσα in verse 40. 
But he has not succeeded, to my mind, in 
showing that κοπίς was not a homely and 
even vulgar word, a ‘cleaver’ or ‘chopper,’ 
or at besta ‘bill.’ To the audience the word 
might have been almost ludicrous, or might 
again have been only unsuitable, as would 
be acinaces or yataghan in a like passage in 
Latin or English poetry.1. On the other hand 
I could not admit that κόνις involves any 
absurdity of expression unless I believed 
that the Greek poets hampered themselves 
with the modern canon which forbids mixed 
metaphor, and which would demand a siege 
or th’ assai/ in Hamlet’s 


‘Or to take arms against a sea of troubles.’ 


1 The word κοπίς gave its name to the Helot’s 
festival at Sparta. See the fragment of Epilycus 
(Meineke Frag. Com. Graec. vol. ii. p. 887) beginning 
ποττὰν κοπίδ᾽, οἰῶ, σῶμαι. In Eur. El. 810 7), 
Aegisthus first kills the victim with a σφαγίς, 
and then Orestes flays and joints it with a Dorian 
κοπίς, and asks for a large Phthian κοπίς to cut 
open the brisket. When Demosthenes called Pho- 
cion 7 τῶν ἐμῶν λόγων κοπίς, he did not mean 
that Phocion was the ‘pruner’ (as the word is gene- 
rally rendered) of his speeches. He meant that the 
blunt comments of Phocion were a ‘knock-down 
blow’ to his reasoned eloquence. The word for 
‘pruning’ would have been δρέπανον (Plat. Rep. i. 
353). Of all orators of all times Demosthenes is the 
most completely free from redundancy. His speeches 
admit of no pruning. 
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The passage is highly impassioned, and I 
cannot believe that the confusion of metaphor 
would have offended Greek taste, when I 
think of Pindavr’s * 
‘ Methinks a whetstone shrilleth on my lips 
It draws me on full fain 
On current of sweet airs.’ 

Professor Jebb well says (Oed. 7 γι. p. lviii.) 
‘In the lyric parts of his plays Sophocles is 
characterized by tones of feeling and passion 
which change with the most rapid sensibility 
—by boldness and sometimes confusion of 
metaphor—and by occasional indistinctness 
of imagery, as if the figurative notion was 
suddenly crossed in his mind by the literal.’ 
There is in this passage a confusion of 
metaphor and an indistinctness of imagery, 
but it does not therefore lose, but rather 
gains, sublimity. The last hope of the 
house of Oedipus lies in Antigone. That 
hope figures itself to the poet as a gleam of 
light above a tender plant ; the two figures 
are fused in the fire of the poet’s imagina- 
tion; and he applies to the light a word 
strictly suitable only to the plant. This is 
mowed down by—‘one handful of blood- 
clotted dust (which Antigone cast on Poly- 
nices), the wild and whirling words (of the 
maiden to Creon) and the Fury in her heart 
(which drove her to her act of contumacy’). 
It is true that it is only the plant which could 
literally be said to be cut down, and only the 
Fury who could literally be said to cut it; 
but be it observed that even with κοπίς there 
is confusion of metaphor, for a light ought 
to be covered or extinguished not mowed 
down. And surely there is an almost 
startling want of coordination in κοπίς... 
ἄνοια...ἐρινύς. It must be owned that on 
questions like this there will always be 
differences of opinion even among those who 
broadly agree about the nature of poetry. 
On the one hand it is well nigh impossible 
to set bounds to the ‘soaring craft’ as 
Pindar called it. What may not a great 
poet say at that golden moment 

‘When a great thought strikes along the brain, 

And flushes all the cheek.’ 
Yet on the other hand it must be owned 
that confusion of metaphor has its limits, 
and is sometimes quite intolerable. Our 
feeling about the expression seems to 
depend upon our feeling about the poet’s 
mind at the moment when he clothed his 
thought in words. The expression is majestic 
only if we feel that the poet was in a ‘fine 
frenzy.’ Here it seems to me that the poet’s 
‘spiritual excitement’ (in the phrase of 


2 Olymp. vi. 82. 
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Matthew Arnold) has ‘added dignity and 
distinction to what he had to say.’ But I 
am not therefore bound to regard mixed 
metaphors generally as a privilege to be 
freely accorded to all versifiers or even 
poets. I may condemn the ‘hollow hearts’ 
that ‘wear a mask ’twould break thine own 
to see’; I may condemn even the ‘ footsteps 
on the sands of time’ seen by the ‘ forlorn 
and shipwrecked brother’ while ‘sailing 
o’er life’s solemn main ’—because here I 
miss the condition of spiritual excitement 
which recasts and heightens the thought 
and its expression. 

231. τοιαῦθ᾽ ἑλίσσων ἤνυτον σχολῇ βραδύς. 

The expression σχολῇ βραδύς is very hard 
to accept. Perhaps in this passage the vul- 
garism designedly attributed by the poet to 
the φύλαξ is not sufficiently recognised. His 
speech recalls nothing so much as Launcelot 
Gobbo’s account of the contest between the 
fiend and his conscience in the Merchant of 
Venice ; and the style ‘creeps along the 
ground,’ even more than in the speech of 
the φύλαξ in the Agamemnon, or the Nurse 
in the Choeph. I think therefore that the 
Schol. in the margin of L., yp. ταχύς, pre- 
serves the true tradition, and it would never 
have occurred to a scholiast as a suggestion 
of his own. The expression ἤνυτον σχολῇ 
ταχύς would be designedly comic, ‘I took my 
time about hastening,’ or ‘’twas but a lag- 
gard haste I made.’ For the use of σχολῇ, 
cp. verse 390, 


465—468. 

οὕτως ἔμοιγε τοῦδε TOD μόρου τυχεῖν 

παρ᾽ οὐδὲν ἄλγος" ἀλλ᾽ ἄν, εἰ τὸν ἐξ ἐμῆς 

μητρὺς θανόντ᾽ ἄθαπτον ἠνσχόμην νέκυν 

κείνοις ἂν ἤλγουν᾽ τοῖσδε δ᾽ οὐκ ἀλγύνομαι. 

These verses are rejected by some edd. 
chiefly on account of the offence given b 
the form ἠνσχόμην. Professor Jebb with the 
most delicate taste points out that the clause 
τοῖσδε δ᾽ οὐκ ἀλγύνομαι returning upon the 
thought zap’ οὐδὲν ἄλγος goes far to prove 
the verses to be genuine. This is as just as it 
is acute. No ancient interpolator could have 
achieved such a sympathetic reproduction of 
the very manner of Sophocles. Such a nicety 
could only have come from Sophocles him- 
self or from some English master of the art 
of verse-writing—such as Professor Jebb 
himself. The ancient interpolator would 
have been quite incapable of it, as will be 
perceived by any one who reads the attempt 
of such an one to versify an incident from 
Herodotus in this play, verses 904—{20. 
But I have called attention to this passage 
chiefly because Professor Jebb here accepts 
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a conjecture by Semitelos which has been 
much admired. It is ἤσχυναν κύνες for 
ἠνσχόμην νέκυν. It seems to me (1) that the 
passage demands a verb in the first person 
similar in meaning to ἠνσχόμην, if θανόντ᾽ is 
not to be mere surplusage ; (2) that ἠνσχόμην 
is just the form in which an Attic poet 
would have applied apocope of ἀνά, inasmuch 
as he would have felt that he was only 
sacrificing the redundant augment ; (3) that 
ἤσχυναν κύνες can only be reached by the 
hypothesis of an anagrammatismus into 
which no copyist would have fallen through 
error or by accident. I do not believe that 
a copyist ever set down by accident all or 
most of the letters of a right reading, but 
in an inverted or distorted order. He might 
write down deliberately a common word for 
a very rare word which he did not under- 
stand, μέγιστον for γεμιστόν, δαίμονας for 
διανομάς, even χερῶν for χρεῶν, or δεινῆς τ᾽ 
for νήστει 6—but he would never, finding 
words of such very clear import as ἤσχυναν 
κύνες, have written down such words as 
ἠνσχόμην νέκυν. I think too, that the other 
conjectures of Semitelos (as well as those of 
his fellow countryman A. Pallis) do not alto- 
gether inspire one with confidence in the 
fitness of the modern Greek to deal with the 
ancient poetry of his country. Compare 
for instance the following : 
λασιαύχενά θ᾽ 
ἵππον ὃν ἑξετέ᾽ ἀμφὶ λόφον Lvyot.—350. 
καὶ γὰρ ἡδοναὶ 
ὅταν ᾽ποδρῶσιν avdpos.—1165. 

and in verse 648 he introduces ποτῶ, and in 
1280 εἴακας. There is a certain modernness 
about his conjectures. He may say with 
Trygaeus 


ὁ γοῦν χαρακτὴρ ἡμεδαπὸς τῶν ῥημάτων. 


537. καὶ ξυμμετίσχω καὶ φέρω τῆς αἰτίας. 


On this verse Professor Jebb remarks 
that it is impossible to take the genitive 
with the first verb only, and to regard καὶ 
φέρω as parenthetic. He addds ‘the sup- 
posed examples of the so-called διὰ μέσου 
construction often break down on scrutiny.’ 
This is quite true of certain examples which 
he then cites; but surely διὰ μέσου con- 
structions must be recognised in Attic 
syntax, and not only in verse, where the 
metre might create an exigency, but in the 
best Attic prose as well. Perhaps the 
clearest instances are Plat. Phaed. 94 D, ra 
μὲν ἀπειλοῦσα (τὰ δὲ νουθετοῦσα) ταῖς ἐπιθυμίαις 
καὶ ὀργαῖς, ‘threatening (with mingled ad- 
monitions) the desires and passions’; [Lys.] 
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adv. Andoc. ὃ 33; δημηγορεῖ καὶ ἐπιτιμᾷ (καὶ 
ἀποδοκιμάζει) τῶν ἀρχόντων τισί; Isocr. Areop. 
149 Ο, 8 48; Plat. Leyg. xi. 934 E, xii. 964 
B. I am disposed the more earnestly to 
maintain the validity of this idiom in Attic 
syntax, because there are two places in 
Sophocles where I believe the διὰ μέσου con- 
struction is applicable, and where it has 
not been recognised by edd. One is Oed. 
Col. 161, where the MSS. give 
TOV 

Eve πάμμορ᾽ εὖ φύλαξαι μετάσταθ᾽ ἀπόβαθι 


Here Professor Jebb reads τὸ for τῶν, because 
‘to be on one’s guard against a thing’ is 
always φυλάσσεσθαί τι. But surely the 
plural is preferable, even waiving its MSS. 
authority, and the meaning is, ‘from which 
—beware poor wanderer—avaunt!’ The 
second passage is more important. In Oed. 
Tyr. 1093, the edd. do not seem to have 
noticed that unless the words καὶ χορεύεσθαι 
πρὸς ἡμῶν are absolutely διὰ μέσου, the words 
ἐπὶ ἦρα φέροντα have no construction. The 
clause would run, if fully expressed, καὶ οὐκ 
ἀπείρων ἔσει μὴ οὐ χορεύεσθαι πρὸς ἡμῶν, and 
so of course φέροντα should be φέρων unless 
φέροντα is altogether dissociated in construc- 
tion from καὶ (οὐκ ἀπείρων ἔσει) xopever Gar πρὸς 
ἡμῶν, and closely taken with σέ, the object of 
αὔξειν. The following rendering would show 
the construction, ‘Thou shalt not fail, O 
Cithaeron, to know that Oed. honours thee 
as his nurse and mother (nor yet shalt thou 
miss our choral dance in thine honour) for 
that thou hast found favour with the king.’ 

Of the editor’s own conjectures on the 
Antigone perhaps none are so brilliant as his 
ὥσπερ ἰάλεμον χέων, Oed. Tyr. 1218, or his 
ἐπωφελήσας Oed. Col. 541, but ἀντιπάλῳ... 
δράκοντος, 126, is perhaps nearly as certain 
as either of them, and so is δοκεῖ for δοκεῖς in 
1102, an emendation which calls for a slight 
modification of the note on Oed. Tyr. 483. 
In 606 perhaps Wolff's zavraypeis best 
accounts for the corrupt reading παντογήρως, 
or perhaps we should read with Wecklein 
πάντ᾽ ἀγρῶν. In any case in 343 I would 
read ἀγρεῖ for aya, a word not applicable to 
fowling or fishing. In 614 I would rather 
read παμπολὺς or πάμπολις ---ἶϑ not the latter 
almost supported between ὑψίπολις, παμπόρ- 
gupos and δικαιόπολις, The adjective would 
agree with νόμος, the words of which would 
be οὐδὲν ἕρπει θνατῶν βιότῳ ἐκτὸς ἄτας, ‘no 
step in man’s life fares from fate aloof.’ 
For the hyperbaton of the adjective see a 
much stronger case in Ar. Zhesm. 811. 

In 967 I am surprised that the editor’s 
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fastidious taste acquiesces—though doubtless 
only as a counsel of despair—in ἀκταὶ 
Βοσπόριαι id’ ὃ Θρῃκῶν κιτιλ. Not to dwell 
on the awkward ellipse of εἰσί, the hiatus, 
and the fact that ἰδέ does not occur else- 
where in tragedy ; I think it will be found 
that the conjunction ἰδὲ is never elided in 
classical Greek. This would perhaps have 
been a place for an obelus. Professor Jebb 
has not obelised any passage in the Antigone, 
though he has so marked places, where he 
holds the text to be corrupt yet accepts 
none of the proposed corrections, in Qed. 7'yr. 
1350 (where his own conjecture μονάδ᾽ seems 
to me to be admirable), and in (ed. Col. 113, 
243, 278, 321, 1226, 1584 (where perhaps 
we might read γ᾽ ὃν ἤει or τὸν ἤει βίοτον, ‘his 
way of life’), and 1632. 

Professor Jebb never hesitates to go 
where his cultured judgment bids him. In 
1232 he boldly translates πτύσας προσώπῳ, 
‘spat in his face.’ He rightly rejects the 
scholiast’s theory that the words mean 
‘with loathing in his looks’—a theory which 
does violence to the Greek, and imports into 
Sophocles a quite modern view of the bounds 
within which decorum now holds passion in 
a leash. Professor Jebb is the only editor 
who lifts up his voice against the tasteless 
refinement of this rendering. I have ex- 


-amined several editions, foreign and English, 


and I find that Mitchell and Bothe alone 
will give even a hearing to the natural and 
robust interpretation. All the others reject 
—some with marks of ironical admiration 
and such typographical expressions of dis- 
dain — the theory that Sophocles made 


Haemon spit in his father’s face, Professor 
Jebb alone boldly protests against the 
modernising view of the passage. It is an 


interesting fact—and one which brings into 
relief the characteristic excellence of Pro- 
fessor Jebb as an editor—that on his side 
is found to stand the poet and man of 
genius. This is the spirited rendering of 
the episode which the late Lord Lytton gives 
in his Athens: its Rise and Fall— 


‘Then glaring on his father with wild eyes, 
The son stood dumb and spat upon his face, 
And elutch’d the unnatural sword—the father fled, 
And wroth, as with the arm that missed a sire, 
The wretched man drove home into his heart 
The abhorrent steel ; yet ever, while dim sense 
Struggled within the fast-expiring soul— 
Feebler and feebler still his stiffening arms 
Clung to that virgin form—and every gasp 
Of his last breath with bloody dews distain’d 
The cold white cheek that was his pillow. So 
Lies death embracing death.’ 


RoBerRtT YELVERTON TYRRELL. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF PALESTINE. 


Greek the Language of Christ and His 
Apostles. By ALEXANDER Roserts, D.D., 
Professor of Humanity, St. Andrews. 
London: Longmans, 1888. 8vo. pp. 511. 
18s. 


In this handsome volume Dr. Roberts makes 
what he calls his ‘final effort to convince 
the world that Greek was the language 
habitually made use of by Christ in His 
public teaching.’ It is more than a quarter 
of a century since the publication of his 
earliest work upon this subject ; and he con- 
fesses that up to this time his endeavours 
have only been very partially successful. 
δῦ he returns to the task with a constantly 
increasing store of arguments, and with a 
confidence in the justice of his cause, which 
is in no way abated. He will indeed be 
satisfied with no doubtful victory. Con- 
cessions have been made by leading scholars 
which go a long way in the direction of his 
views. But Dr. Roberts will be satisfied 
with nothing less than a surrender at dis- 
cretion. Dr. Westcott admits that Professor 
Roberts has shown that the country was 
bilingual; but this is not enough unless he 
will concede that the Jews used Greek for 
all public purposes. Dr. Salmon confesses 
that he at least makes it probable that our 
Lord probably spoke Greek sometimes : and 
all that he receives in return for this con- 
fession is, ‘If I have not done more than 
this, my labour has indeed been thrown 
away.” Now not many of Dr. Roberts’s 
readers will be willing to agree with him 
here. If his thesis is not absolutely demon- 
strated, still he will have done no little 
service to New Testament criticism by the 
diligence and skill with which he has col- 
lected the facts bearing upon this most 
interesting question, by the candour and 
clearness of his arguments, and by the many 
instructive remarks which he has occasion 
to drop by the way. It would be an evident 
impertinence to praise the accurate scholar- 
ship with which he treats the numerous 
points which arise. It is almost inevitable 
that there should be a slip here and there. 
The Professor of Humanity would hardly 
defend his rendering of actionibus by ‘ de- 
bates’ in his quotation from Valerius Maxi- 
mus (ii. 2, 3), especially as the context 
makes it clear that the reference is only to 
the pleadings of foreigners before the Senate. 


He quotes with approval Cardinal Wiseman’s 
words ‘ Josephi temporibus etiam servi lin- 
guam Graecam callebant,’ and employs them 
more than once in argument, whereas what 
Josephus (Ant. xx. 11, 2) says is something 
very different—that the possibility of ac- 
quiring Greek was open to the humblest 
classes, and even to slaves who desired it. 
If we were to say that a University educa- 
tion is placed within the reach of every 
clever board-school boy in one of our large 
towns, that is something very different from 
saying that every such boy receives it. A 
note of Dr. Roberts’s on the same passage 
shows a somewhat startling incuria :—‘I 
cannot help adding a few words on the 
phrase προφορὰν ἀκρίβειαν. It has been usual 
to explain these words as denoting a “ cor- 
rect pronunciation.”’ I sincerely trust for 
the credit of Biblical scholars that it has 
not! But Josephus wrote τὴν δὲ περὶ τὴν 
προφορὰν ἀκρίβειαν, Which is a little more 
translateable, Considering too that προφορὰ 
is the regular technical term in rhetoric for 
‘pronunciation,’ it would have been well for 
Dr. Roberts to defend his suggested ren- 
dering ‘idiomatic expression’ by some 
parallel instances. 

But incidental points like these have 
very little bearing on the main thesis of 
the work. This is supported by a large 
amount of cumulative argument, drawn 
from very various quarters. Without at- 
tempting to deal with the whole, I may 
endeavour to test the strength of one or two 
of the lines of proof. Let us in the first 
place mark out precisely the limits of the 
debateable ground. Dr. Roberts himself 
admits that Aramaic was the language of 
domestic intercourse: ‘it was to the Hebrew 
patois that her ears from infancy had been 
accustomed ’ (p. 105). Most scholars would 
admit that the Jews at this time were so far 
bilingual, at all events in the towns, as to be 
able to use Greek in their intercourse with 
foreigners. The real point at issue is 
whether we have evidence that Greek was 
so regularly the language of all public 
utterance that our Lord would use it in His 
discourses, not only to the people at large, 
but also to His own disciples. With nothing 
less than this will Dr, Roberts be satisfied. 
He appeals to Dr. Westcott to consider the 
evidence of the speeches recorded by Josephus, 
and urges that this is decisive as to the 
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validity of the whole of his proposition. 
We turn to the chapter dealing with these 
speeches, and what do we find? One case of 
a public trial before Herod and Quintilius 
Varus, another of an interview between the 
Jews and Petronius, a third of a Jew in- 
sulting Roman soldiers, a fourth of a boy 
talking with Roman guards. Is there any 
one of these which, I will not say demon- 
strates, but even gives the slightest pre- 
sumption in favour of the notion, that the 
Jews used this language in conversing one 
with another? Dr. Roberts has not alto- 
gether overlooked the parallel of Wales, but 
I cannot think that he has drawn from it 
all the lessons which it has to teach. If we 
find that legal proceedings are conducted in 
English, and that Welshmen can communi- 
cate freely with Englishmen, is that any 
reason for doubting that the most effective 
political addresses and the most impressive 
preaching find their proper expression in the 
Welsh language 4 

A far more cogent argument is that which 
Dr. Roberts draws from the quotations from 
the Old Testament in the Gospels. That 
these follow more closely, as a rule, the 
Septuagint than the original Hebrew is an 
unquestionable fact. From this the deduc- 
tion naturally follows that this was the 
form in which the Old Testament was most 
familiar to the writers of the Gospels, if it 
was not the only form known to them. 
Does it follow with equal necessity that it 
was the form actually in use in the syna- 
gogues? We may put aside, as Dr. Sanday 
has already done in these columns (Vol. i. 
p. 194), the ἃ priort arguments drawn from 
the disapproval of the LX-X. expressed at a 
later date in the Talmud. But is it impos- 
sible to believe that the original Hebrew 
text was always used in reading the lessons 
in public worship, and that no one would 
take upon himself the duty of reading, 
who was not competent to give a version of 
the lesson in the popular dialect? The use 
of Latin in the services of the Roman 
Church, and of unpointed Hebrew texts in 
the modern synagogues affords striking 
parallels. Dr. Roberts lays much stress on 
the term γραφαί, used where our Lord refers 
His hearers to the Old Testament, and con- 
tends with considerable force that this must 
imply some written version accessible to all 
who could not read the original Hebrew. 
In some cases he strains the meaning of the 
text. For instance : ‘ He expounded to His 
disciples in all the Scriptures the things con- 
cerning Himself’: it is argued that these 
words ‘clearly imply that the inhabitants of 
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Palestine had at the time easy and familiar 
access to a written version of the entire Old 
Testament.’ Substitute for the name of 
Christ that of some missionary to a heathen 
tribe: would the same words even suggest 
that they had in their hands a printed trans- 
lation of the Bible into their own language? 
The question is one surrounded with diff- 
culty : but if be admitted that there is 
no sufficient evidence of a written Aramaic 
version, and that Hebrew MSS. were costly 
and not generally intelligible, so that the 
LXX. was the most accessible form in 
which the bulk of the people could study 
the Old Testament, still this falls far short 
of establishing Dr. Roberts’s proposition in 
all its fulness ; and with nothing less than 
the fullest acceptance of it will he be 
content. 

In dealing with the still more complicated 
question of the mutual relations of the 
Synoptic Gospels, Dr. Roberts adopts a short 
and easy method. ‘On the theory of this 
work—that our Lord Jesus Christ spoke in 
Greek, and that St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
St. Luke all wrote in Greek—there is no 
difficulty whatever in accounting for the 
verbal agreement in our first three Gospels.’ 
This is true with regard to the discourses, 
but what about the verbal coincidences in 
the narratives? Dr. Roberts first maintains 
that these are comparatively few, and do not 
extend beyond a few words ; and secondly 
he asserts that the same amount of verbal 
agreement might be expected from two or 
more reporters in our own day giving an 
account of a public meeting. Let us test 
this ad aperturam. St. Matthew says (xiv. 
22) καὶ εὐθέως ἠνάγκασεν τοὺς μαθητὰς ἐμβῆναι 
εἰς τὸ πλοῖον καὶ προάγειν αὐτὸν εἰς τὸ πέραν 
ἕως οὗ ἀπολύσῃ τοὺς ὄχλους. καὶ ἀπολύσας 
τοῦς ὄχλους ἀνέβη εἰς τὸ ὄρος κατ᾽ ἰδίαν προσ εύ- 
ἕασθαι. St. Mark has (vi. 45) καὶ εὐθὺς 
ἠνάγκασεν τοὺς μαθητὰς αὐτοῦ ἐμβῆναι εἰς TO 
πλοῖον καὶ προάγειν εἰς τὸ πὲραν πρὸς Βηθσαϊδάν, 
ἕως αὐτὸς ἀπολύει τὸν ὄχλον. καὶ ἀποταξάμενος 
αὐτοῖς ἀπῆλθεν εἰς τὸ ὄρος προσεύξασθαι. (1 
quote from Tischendorf’s text; the coin- 
cidence is even closer in the received text.) 
Now can it be seriously maintained that 
such verbal resemblance is no greater than 
might have been expected in the reports of 
an incident given independently in the 7imes 
and the Standard ? What may be the nature 
of the connexion between the two narra- 
tives is a problem to be solved (if at all) 
only by a very careful comparison of all 
similar cases of coincidence, which are much 
more numerous than Dr. Roberts’s words 
would imply, and by a consideration of all 
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the other evidence as to the dates of the two 
gospels. Dr. Roberts selects for criticism 
only the complicated theory of Eichhorn, 
which never found very general acceptance, 
and which probably has not had a respect- 
able advocate for half a century. He would 
have helped his cause more, if he had 
attempted to disprove some view which 
really holds the field, such as that of 
Dr. Bernhard Weiss for instance. This 
eminent scholar is in no way pledged to 
contest the wide use of Greek. He says, 
indeed (i, 95): ‘No one doubts now that 
the lower classes in Galilee, coming as they 
did into daily contact with the Greek in- 
fluence that surrounded them, and which 
had already penetrated the peculiar people, 
may have had a thorough knowledge of the 
Greek language.’ But he holds also that 
there is irresistible evidence that St. Matthew 
wrote a gospel in Aramaic, and indeed uses 
exactly the same phrase which makes Dr. 
Roberts so indignant, when it is employed 
by Dr. Tregelles, that we have no right to 
speak of a work of the Apostle Matthew, 
unless at the same time we are willing to 
accept the statement that Matthew wrote in 
Aramaic, which in all ecclesiastical antiquity 
went hand in hand with this. He holds 
further that this was used by St. Mark, and 
that both St. Mark’s gospel and the Aramaic 
Matthew were used by the compiler of our 
first gospel. Now this view has not found 
universal assent, but it is at least far more 
worthy of careful examination than the 
exploded theories of Eichhorn. But the 
tradition of an Aramaic Matthew is simply 
fatal to Dr. Roberts’s proposition; so he 
devotes much space to a disproof of it, 
giving to this subject no less than four out 
of sixteen chapters. It is impossible within 
the present limits to deal with all his 
arguments; 1 must be content with some 
remarks upon the most important. Those 
in chap. x. have no force whatever, as against 
Weiss’s view that the first gospel was 
drawn up on the basis of an Aramaic 
Matthew with free use of Mark; they tell 
more or less strongly against the notion that 
it is a literal translation, whether by the 
writer or by some one else, of an Aramaic 
original. Those in chap. xi. amount simply 
to this, that in all MSS. and versions the 
name of Matthew is attached to the first 
gospel; and that in the Peschito Syriac the 
title is ‘The Holy Gospel, the preaching of 
Matthew the Apostle.’ The first fact is 
valueless, if there is any evidence per contra; 
the second is perfectly consistent with such 
a theory as Weiss’s. Dr. Roberts indeed 
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asserts that it leaves no room for doubts: 
‘it can only be interpreted as implying that 
the first gospel proceeded from the pen of the 
apostle, that it was /zs in the strict sense of 
being his proper authentic production.’ By 
parity of reasoning the Διδαχὴ τῶν δώδεκα 
ἀποστόλων actually proceeded from the 
twelve pens of the Apostles. Further on 
Dr. Roberts adopts the circular argument in 
denying the statement of Papias and the 
other early authorities: ‘I claim to have 
proved that Greek was habitually employed 
by Christ and His disciples, and, if so, how 
utterly improbable does it appear that St. 
Matthew should have written to his fellow- 
countrymen in Hebrew!’! If Dr. Roberts 
has proved his case, cadit quaestio ; but why 
then write four more chapters to prove it? 
Surely each line of proof ought to be worked 
out independently. Dr. Roberts is on very 
slippery ground, when he argues that we 
may take one half of a tradition and leave 
the other, when the authority 1s the same 
for both. We have not so learnt our Grote, 
and the quotation from Sir G. C. Lewis is 
double-edged : it tells quite as much against 
what he accepts as against what he refuses. 
Would the St. Andrews Professor of 
Humanity seriously argue that we get a 
true conception of early Roman history by 
rejecting the legendary and mythical Jegends, 
and believing all else that Livy tells us? 
In chap. xi. there is much good criticism of 
the value of patristic statements, which 
goes to show that the statement of Papias 
need not of necessity be true; but the direct 
importance of it depends of course entirely 
upon the extent to which Dr. Roberts has 
carried his readers with him in his previous 
endeavours to prove that it is extremely 
unlikely that it is. He gives a needless 
handle to objectors by asserting that ‘the 
early publication of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
(A.D. 37—60) appears to admit of no ques- 
tion.” If he had omitted the former of 
these dates, he would have been more in 
harmony with the results of recent criticism. 

A serious difficulty in the way of Dr. 
Roberts’ proposition is presented by the use 
of Ἑβραῖοι and Ἑλληνισταί in the Acts. 
There is something like a consensus of 
opinion that the former were the Jews whose 
native language was the Aramaean, the 
latter those who habitually spoke Greek. 
If this was so, it is fatal to Dr. Roberts’s 
views, and accordingly he manfully grapples 
with the difficulty, arguing that this distine- 
tion is entirely a mistaken one, According 


1 This argument is, by the way, somewhat incon- 
sistent with the concessions on p. 887. 
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to him, the Ἑβραῖοι were those of the 
Palestinian Jews—also called ‘those of 
the circumcision ’—who rigidly adhered to 
Judaism, while the Hellenists were those 
Jews, whether belonging to Palestine or 
not, who willingly yielded to the influence 
of Gentile civilization and habits, and were 
thus distinguished by their free and liberal 
spirit. Now of course it must be admitted 
that the term θϑλληνιστής might have been 
legitimately used of the latter class :—cer- 
tainly of μηδίζοντες in Boeotia were not in the 
habit of talking Persian:—but then, is 
there a particle of evidence that they were 
so called? If it could be proved that even 
one of the first seven deacons, all of whom 
bear Greek names, and who were doubtless 
Ἑλληνισταί, was a native Palestinian Jew, 
this would go far to prove the point: but 
all probabilities point in the opposite direc- 
tion. Dr. Roberts makes much of the 
language in which the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is written. If we admit that 
the churches in Judaea could readily under- 
stand Greek, still more if we admit, what 
seems highly probable, that the LX X. was 
in common use among them, and that the 
writer of the Epistle, whoever he may have 
been (Dr. Roberts argues for the authorship 
of Luke) was more familiar with Greek than 
with Aramaean, especially for literary pur- 
poses, all the conditions of the problem are 
solved. 

In one case Dr. 
credulity gratuitously. 


Roberts strains our 
He asserts that the 


Studien zur Geschichte des Griechischen 
Alphabets. Von A. KrrconHorr. Giitersloh. 
1887. Fourth Edition. 6 Mks. 


THE short preface to the fourth edition opens with 
an expression of regret that the work can still only 
claim the title of ‘Studies,’ and must not be con- 
sidered to be a ‘History,’ in the proper sense of 
the term, of the Greek alphabet; though the dis- 
coveries of the last ten years have brought us appre- 
ciably nearer to the end in view. This end is in fact 
the answer to the question, when and in what way 
the Phoenician alphabet came to the Greeks. The 
attempts of Taylor, Clermont-Ganneau, von Wilamo- 
witz and Gardthausen to throw light upon the further 
development of the Phoenician alphabet among the 
Greeks are summarily rejected by Kirchhoff, as based 
upon fallacious and unsatisfactory methods. The pre- 
face ends with the statement that in this edition two 
passages of former editions are withdrawn, in which 
M. Lenormant was charged with having falsified 
certain inscriptions. Kirchhoff’s opinion is un- 
altered, but—de mortuis nil nist bene. In contrast 
to this attitude of Kirchhoff it is only fair to note 
that Professor Bechtel, who in his Jnschriften des 
ionischen Dialekts has subjected some of the inscrip- 
tions in question to the most careful examination, 
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letter from Claudius Lysias to Felix was 
undoubtedly composed in Greek. If we 
heard of an official letter from an English 
civilian in India to his superior, would it be 
a ‘baseless statement without any warrant 
from the narrative’ to assume that it was 
written in English, even if we knew that 
both were capable of using Hindustani upon 
occasion ἢ 

To enter more fully into Dr. Roberts’s 
arguments would lead us still further out of 
the field of the Classical Review. In con- 
clusion, I must repeat that Dr. Roberts 
seems to have gathered up into this outcome 
of his lengthened labours all the evidence 
that can be brought to bear upon his theme, 
and has treated it with candour and great 
ability. That his arguments do not always 
bear the weight which he would lay on 
them, is often, I am afraid, too evident on 
careful examination. That he has not 
proved his proposition in all its rigour, or 
even (as the Oxford undergraduate said of 
his Euclid) made it seem extremely probable, 
will be in my opinion the general verdict. 
But he may rest assured that he has done 
good service to the cause of Biblical criti- 
cism, to which he has devoted so much 
labour, by erecting an insuperable barrier 
against aberrations of opinion in the direc- 
tion opposite to his own. He has brought 
into prominence a factor in the national life 
of the people to whom Christ spoke, which 
can never again fall back into undeserved 


neglect. 
A. 8. WILEIns. 


has come to the conclusion that ‘der Verdacht dér 
Falschung wird schwerlich bestehen bleiben kénnen.’ 

The form of the work in this edition in no way 
differs from that of the former editions. A strictly 
conservative tone is adopted throughout, and it is 
only rarely that we find Kirchhoff’s views in any way 
modified. 

P. 10. In discussing the date of the Lygdamis in- 
scription Kirchhoff rejects the possibility which Ruehl 
(Philologus xli. 1882, p. 54 sqq.) seeks to prove, that 
the document may belong to the period when Lygda- 
mis was still tyrant of both towns, Halicarnassus and 
Salmakis, and consequently must be some years older 
than the date assigned by Kirchhoff. On p. 12 the 
conjecture, apparently first made by Clermont-Gan- 
heau, is accepted, that the peculiar form T in ’Oard- 
τιος, and Πανυάτιος, ᾿Αλικαρνατ[ ἔων] is none other 
than the Sampi, which elsewhere in the general Greek 
alphabet, the successor of the Ionic variety, has sur- 
vived merely as an episemon, its position after w 
denoting probably that it was received by the Ionians 
at a comparatively late period, perhaps only in the 
course of the sixth century. 

P. 24 sq. The date of the inscriptions on the 
Sigean monument, with their open form of ἡ, is now 
held to be at latest the first half of the sixth century; 
consequently the older Milesian inscriptions, with 
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their closea form of ἡ, are moved back to the begin- 
ning of the century, and may even be as early as the 
end of the seventh. This undoubtedly just correction 
of dates makes Kirchhoff all the more decided in 
favour of assigning the Abou-Symbel inscriptions to 
the time of Psammetichus J., and less inclined to 
give weight to the arguments of Wiedemann, who 
(Rhein. Mus. xxxv. p. 364 sqq.), relying on the Egyp- 
tologists and followed by Roehl, contends for the 
period covered by the reign of Psammetichus I]. In 
connexion with this point three pages of new matter 
are devoted to a vigorous polemic against Mr. E. A. 
Gardner, who would make some of the Ionic inscrip- 
tions found at Naucratis to be at least as old as the 
Abou-Symbel inscriptions (see Jowrn. Hell. Soc., vii. 
220 sqq). The controversy, if we may judge from the 
passage of arms between Professor Hirschfeld and Mr. 
Gardner (Academy, 1887), appears to be by no means 
concluded, The real issue may be said to depend 
upon the answer to the question : Is an inscription of 
the Abou-Symbel type, 7.¢., in an alphabet which is 
Ionic in all essentials but the presence of ὦ, neces- 
sarily older, and older by a generation at least, than 
any inscription whatever which contains an w ? 

P. 49g. Kirchhoff argues in favour of an alphabet 
in Rhodes, common to it with the other membeis of 
the Dorian Hexapolis, in the period previous to that 
represented by the Abou-Symbel inscriptions. He 
regards favourably Roehl’s attribution of an inscrip- 
tion found in Thera to Cos (Roehl, 7. G. A. 471 add.). 

P. 54 sq. The two inscriptions in a Hellenic 
alphabet but a non-Hellenic dialect discovered by 
MM. Cousin and Durrbach in Lemnos (Bull. Corr. 
Hell. X. 1880), for which an Etruscan origin was 
claimed by C. Pauli( Line vorgriechische Inschrift von 
Lemnos, Leipzig, 1886) and 8. Bugge (Der Ursprung 
der Etrusker durch zwei lemnische Inschriften erlau- 
tert, Christiania), are by Kirchhoff, as it appears to me 
conclusively, determined to be written in the Phry- 
gian alphabet. 

P. 57. The materials are not yet sufficient to 
enable us to say whether the Eastern or the Western 
variety of the Greek alphabet prevailed on the Aeolic 
coast of Asia Minor. 

P. 65. The alphabet of Cyrene in the sixth century, 
and by implication the alphabet of Thera during 
the same period, is held to be the Western variety. 

P. 74 sqgq. and Appendix. The latest of the Cretan 
discoveries (see Classical Review for February) could 
not be noticed in the text, but are spoken of in the 
Appendix. Kirchhoff apparently adheres to his 
cautious view of the not over-early date of the Gortyn 
Law Code, which he seems to place at about 500 Β.0., 
and only says of the latest discovered inscriptions 
that they ‘in eine friihere Zeit hinaufreichen.’ 

Ρ, 84 sqq. The section on the alphabet of Naxos is 
considerably enlarged in consequence of the discovery 
of older inscriptions, notable for their peculiarities in 
representing the e-sounds, than were available for 
the third edition. The section on Keos also contains 
new matter. 

P, 93. The retrograde inscription on the Dipylon 
vase (Roehl, Jmagg. p. 68), with its crooked ‘ota, 
which is accepted by Kirchhoff as the oldest specimen 
of the Attic alphabet, is however strangely enough 
mentioned only in a foot-note. 

P. 101 sgq. The Corinthian alphabet receives 
further illustration from the large number of votive 
pottery fragments found at Penteskuphia, and now 
in the Berlin Museum. 

P. 111 sq. The alphabet in use at Sicyon is now, 
thanks to the discoveries at Olympia, assigned its 
definite position, as being nearly akin to that of 
Corinth, and the same alphabet is shown to have 
been in use at Megara. 
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P. 134. Kirchhoff maintains at some length, ex- 
amining in detail the abecedaria found at Colle, 
Caere, and Formello, his former opinion that both 
groups of Italic alphabets—Etruscan, Umbrian, Oscan 
and Latin, Falisean—had a Chalcidian origin. 

P. 138 sgg. The Boeotian section has been re- 
modelled aud advantage taken of the discovery of 
eight stelae found at Thespiae, which Kirchhoff thinks 
are commemorative of those who fell at the battle of 
Delium, B.c. 424. 

P. 149 sgg. Kirchhoff notes that a Laconian in- 
scription with a sign for Ψ is still a desideratum. 

P. 159. The inscriptions on the two bronzes found 
at Olympia (Roehl, 71. G. A. 107 and 105 add.) are 
claimed for the Arcadian alphabet. 

P. 161. The excavations at the Asklepieion of 
Epidaurus have furnished one inscription in epichoric 
character ; and Methona is similarly represented hy 
the spear-head found at Olympia (Roehl, 7. α΄. A. 46). 
Both of these by their forms of A confirm the pre- 
viously expressed view of Kirchhoff that the alphabet 
of Hermione, Epidaurus, Methona, must be separated 
from that of Argos. 

P. 162 sg. The examination of the numerous Elean 
bronzes found at Olympia have induced Kirchhoff to 
assign the older of them to the sixth century, a date 
much earlier than that which in ed. 3 he had inferred 
for Sir W. Gell’s well-known bronze. In the doubt 
ful sign of the Elean inscription (Roehl, ZG. A. 
1184, 1.4) he thinks may be concealed a special 
symbol for Elean y. 

P. 163 sg. The solitary archaic inscription dis- 
covered in Achaian soil is noticed, and so far as may 
be inferred from its crooked zofa, it confirms what is 
known of the Achaian alphabet from the inscriptions 
of the colonies. Attention is drawn on p. 166 toa 
very interesting abecedarium found at Metapontum 
in which the - as the symbol for — comes at the 
end. ; 

P. 167. The alphabet in use at Cephallenia is 
determined from a retrograde inscription, the forms 
of which Kirchhoff, though he has no copy, is enabled 
to cite from memory. 

In this fourth edition there are even fewer fac- 
similes or uncial copies of inscriptions than in the 
third edition, the author now deeming it sufficient to 
refer to Roehl’s Inscriptiones Graecae antiquissimae. 
Those only who have laboured through former 
editions of Kirchhoff without the aid of such a collee- 
tion can appreciate the value of Roehl’s work. 

E. S. Roberts. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine Library: Romano- 
British Remains. [Edited by G. L. Gomme 
(Elliot Stock). Part 11., pp. xii, 332. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


Tue first part of this work, which I noticed in the 
Classical Review of last December (I., 298-300), con- 
tained extracts from the Gentleman’s Magazine relating 
to local discoveries in twenty-seven English counties. 
Part II. comprises discoveries in the rest of England, 
in Wales, and in Scotland, with a supplement (pp. 
801-418), Roman roads and stations and two or three 
points of historical interest (pp. 419-574), notes by the 
editor, a second supplement, and indices. There is a 
short Preface, which is scarcely so interesting as that 
in the first Part. Mr. Gomme had promised a notice 
of the chief antiquarians whose contributions are re- 
printed in these two volumes. The notice turns out 
to be a list far too full of names and far too sparing 
in information. Certainly some of the names recom- 
mended forinsertion in the English Biographical Dic- 
tionary are quite unworthy of that honour, and at 
least one deserving antiquarian is omitted. One 
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would have liked a brief account of Samuel Pegge, 
the ‘ Paul Gemsege’ who contributed to the Magazine 
articles of considerable learning in the middle of the 
last century, or is he too well known ? 

When reviewing Part I., I said that ‘the book is 
unsatisfactory, but the defects can be greatly remedied 
in Part II.’ I regret to have now to say that, so far 
as 1 can judge, the defects have not been entirely 
remedied. In spite of two supplements, I doubt 
whether the book can be called reasonably complete. 
I do not wish to try to fix the exact extent of the in- 
completeness, or assert that (as one antiquarian writes 
to me) the omissions can be counted almost by the 
hundred. But I cannot admit the claim made by 
Mr. Gomme in the Preface to the present volume and 
in the Academy, that the omissions are of a slight 
nature and unimportant. ‘Important’ is a word 
which allows of several meanings, but I fear that I 
can point to omissions which must be called important 
even in the narrowest sense of the word. No one 
would deny the importance of Roman pavements and 
inscriptions. The former supply two out of, I think, 
the first three discoveries recorded in the Magazine 
(1733, 436 ; 1737, 256), and both are omitted. Of 
the latter I need give no examples: the reader who 
examines the references given by Hiibner to the 
Magazine will find them for himself. In the 
Ephemeris there are eight such references, only two 
of which seem to be in the volumes before me.  Per- 
sonally I should be inclined to go farther and demand 
for ‘important’ its widest sense when used of Roman 
remains in Britain. Hiibner remarks about inscrip- 
tions that ‘ubi infrequentes sunt tituli, ut in plerisque 
Britanniae regionibus, illud ipsum quod omnino tituli 
cuiusvis argumenti prodierint, saepe non levis est 
momenti.’ I cannot help thinking that this remark 
is true of all the Roman remains in Britain. 

I am unfortunately obliged to repeat some other of 
my criticisms on Part 1. First of all, I cannot 
acquiesce in the exclusion of the coinfinds. We are 
told that these are reserved for a volume on Wwinis- 
matics, but this course is open to two objections. In 
nineteen cases out of twenty, these coinfinds have 
nothing to do with numismatics, and are without any 
interest for numismatists. The numismatist, pure 
and simple, will hardly care to be told that in 1766 
‘a labourer dug up 500 gold and silver coins at 
Rutchester, forming a fairly complete series of the 
issues of the Higher Empire.’ To the antiquarian 
this information is really of some value. Secondly, 
Mr. Gomme’s plan entails additional expense on the 
unfortunate antiquarian, and that, so far as 1 can see, 
without any reason whatsoever. 

I must protest, too, against the omission of the 
plates which frequently illustrate discoveries noticed 
in the Magazine, or rather against their omission 
without any compensating information. These plates 
often contain the only important thing in the original 
article, which without them is ‘Hamlet with Hamlet 
left out.’ Does Mr. Gomme really imagine any one 
cares to know that ‘Fig. 3 was found at Manchester ?’ 
Dees he think it satisfactory to tell us that in 1753 
two inscriptions were found at Risingham, without a 
word as to the contents of the inscriptions? The 
result is that the reader has to hunt up the original 
Magazine to see what Fig. 3 represented, and what 
the inscriptions were. After a time, this process 
becomes irritating, and one exclaims—not utterly 
without reason—that the book is not so much use 
after all. So far as inscriptions are concerned, it 
-would have been enough if Mr. Gomme had added 
references to Hiibner, but this he has not by any 
means always done. Indeed, he at least once (p. 582, 
note 20) states that Hiibner has omitted an inscrip- 
tion which really is printed in the Corpus. 


It would be unfair to grumble at some minor faults, 
a few misprints, a number of villages put under wrong 
counties, and soon: such occur in most books dealing 
with a multitude of details. Equatly, I suppose, one 
must acquiesce in the double supplement, though it 
is inconvenient to find London notices (for example) 
in three different places. But I seriously doubt 
whether the twenty papers.on ‘roads and stations’ 
are all worth printing in extenso, One of these papers 
is, indeed, indispensable. The article in which Deva 
is placed at Frodsham on the Weever, ‘ because Deva 
sounds like Weever,’ illustrates the erudition and 
ability of the average contributor too admirably to be 
spared. The writer is hardly outdone even by the 
antiquary who once identified Camerton with Camu- 
lodunum and the neighbouring villa of ‘Temple 
Cloud’ with the Templum Claudii. From this point 
of view, I rather regret that Mr. Gomme has ignored 
the amiable correspondent who in 1803 picked up a 
Roman lyra or heptachord. But, so far as serious 
knowledge is concerned, I think these long papers 
might have been condensed into one tenth the space, 
without omitting one really valuable fact. There 
might then have been room for some articles men- 
tioned in the Preface to Part Il., the republication 
of which would have been a real benefit to some 
archaeologists,—I mean the series of articles demon- 
strating the spuriousness of Richard of Cirencester. 
Mr. Gomme writes as if no one now believed in 
Richard, but he is quitewrong. Mr. Scarth is a most 
learned antiquary, and has written a book which Mr. 
Gomme praises by implication : yet in that very book 
Mr. Searth quotes the Itinerary as if M. Bertram of 
Copenhagen had never lived, and Mr. Mayor had 
never written about him. 

Mr. Gomme, I fear, thinks that I have criticised 
his book too harshly. I am very sorry, if it is so, 
for I am not blind to the merits of his work. His 
two volumes contain a great deal of information about 
Roman Britain and are most admirably indexed. Of 
course very many of the discoveries recorded in the 
Magazine—notably the epigraphic materials—are de- 
scribed better elsewhere, and have passed into other 
books where they are more fully and ably treated. 
But there is a residue which has been overlooked, and 
antiquarians have to thank Mr. Gomme for under- 
taking the laborious task of searching out and re- 
printing much of that residue. So far there is no fault 
to find, and if I faney that these volumes may not be 
quite so valuable as some others in the J/agazine 
Library, I do not deny their value. Unfortunately 
Mr. Gomme and others have claimed more. The 
work has been styled, in particular, a contribution 
towards a complete Index of Roman remains in Britain, 
and this claim I cannot let go unchallenged. Sucha 
work, it seems to me, must be aut Caesar aut nullus. 
If reasonably complete, it is invaluable ; if its per- 
centage of omissions be at all high, it is, as an index, 
almost useless. It may have other uses ; this one it 
cannot have. It is indeed a pity that the Romano- 
British Remains were ever set up as an index. Mr. 
Gomme has gained considerable reputation as an 
archaeologist in subjects of which I confess I know 
less than I ought ; he is editor of an archaeological 
review, and has written books which are spoken of 
with praise and respect. It is to be feared that some 
will take his volumes as containing all that the 
Gentleman's Magazine has to tell us about Roman 
remains found in our islands, while others will be led 
to underrate the value of completeness in such matters. 
In the present state of English archaeology, neither 
result is desirable. The study of Roman Britain is 
already in a sufficient muddle, and it can be extricated 
only by accurate and scholarly work. 

F. HAVERFIELD. 
L 2 
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NOTES. 


In reference to the remarks made by M. A. 
in our last number Mr. T. E. Page writes : 
‘My object was to deprecate a tendency 
now prevalent which attaches an exaggerated 
importance to that part of classical study 
which consists in the investigation of what 
may briefly be called “critical’’ questions. 
No one in his senses would deny the import- 
ance of such investigation : it forms a neces- 
sary basis for classical studies.” He urges 
that the need for his protest is shown by the 
fact that this year at Cambridge no exercises 
were sent in for the Greek and Latin ode, 
and no prize was awarded for Latin hexa- 
meters. He attributes this result to that 
‘blind reverence for German erudition’ 
which has characterised the authorities of 
Cambridge for the last twenty years. ‘ You 
cannot treat scholia and codices, and spelling 
and pronunciation, and emendation and epi- 
graphy, and archaeology and philology, and 
all the other things which form the impedi- 
menta of learning as things of primary 
importance without damaging that living 
knowledge of the classical writers which is 
the true object of classical study.’ We agree 
with Mr. Page to this extent, that the great 
object of classical education is that the 
student should be taught to know and to 
delight in the classical masterpieces : in com- 
parison with this everything else sinks into 
insignificance. But quis negabit ? Certainly 
not the erudite Germans. Their system, as 
is shown in Dr. Ziegler’s instructive letter 
which follows, is carefully framed so as to 
bring about this very result. The difference 
between the English and German school- 
systems is not of aim, but of method. In 
the higher forms of an English school far 
more time is usually given to the practice of 
Greek and Latin composition and to the 
conning of the newest models in each style, 
more time also to what we may call exami- 
nation drill; consequently less time is left 
for the study of the books as wholes. Is 
it so certain that our method is the better? 
that it succeeds in attaining the desired 
result in a larger number of cases than the 
German? Mr. Page recounts the tmpedi- 
menta with which the University of Cam- 
bridge has weighted the study of the classics, 
and we are disposed to agree that at one 
time it went too far in insisting on a know- 
ledge of these as an integral part of the ex- 
amination for the Classical Honours degree. 
But, as Mr. Page is aware, this has all been 


changed: archaeology and comparative phi- 
lology are now optional subjects, which no one 
need take in unless he has a natural liking 
for them. One burden there still is from 
which there is no escape, and which has ere 
now deterred promising scholars from com- 
peting for the Tripos, the burden of com- 
pulsory verse composition ; but this, we 
fear, is a burden which Mr. Page would 
only bind more closely on the shoulders of 
all undergraduates.—EDIToR. 


* * 
* 


Tur Diversiry oF UsAGE IN ProsE AND POETRY 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE WoRD συμφορά. --- In the 
Classical Review for March (p. 75) Mr. Whitelaw 
controverts some remarks of mine upon the meaning 
of συμφορά in the tragedians. My paper on the 
subject has never been published, and is known to 
Mr. Whitelaw, I presume, only through my friend 
Professor Jebb’s note of it in his second edition of 
the Ocdipus Tyrannus. As I see I am likely to be 
misunderstood if I do not explain myself, 1 will 
mark here very briefly what my position is. 

Etymologically συμφορά admits all the meanings 
derivable from συμφέρειν and from συμφέρεσθαι, and 
might be expected to vary between them, like φορά 
and its other compounds. By the usage of Greek 
text and prose it was restricted to one df those mean- 
ings only, ‘that which mets’ or ‘crosses you >. ee; 
(1) an occurrence, event ; (2) @ misfortune. Such 
selections and restrictions are a principal means by 
which literary prose attains its first object, clearness. 
I am thought to have proposed to show that there 
are in the tragedians passages in which συμφορά 
cannot possibly mean occurrence or misfortune, and 
thus to rebut a presumption, that in poetry as in 
prose the word was limited to these meanings. I 
should never have attempted so hopeless a task. 
I can scarcely imagine a thing, admitting an abstract 
name like συμφορά, which might not, more or less 
appropriately, be called an ‘event’ or ‘occurrence’. 
I will take as strong a case as I can suppose : 


σὺν yap δύ᾽ ἐλθόνθ᾽, ὥσπερ 7 παροιμία. 
τὰ πλεῖστα δ᾽ ὀρθοῖ συμφορὰ βουλευμάτων. 


] should myself refer this with certainty to the phrase 
συμφέρειν βουλεύματα, and translate it ‘‘* Two heads 
are better,” as the proverb says: and success com- 
monly attends the union of counsels.’ But if any 
one called this a strained rendering, and insisted on 
translating thus, ‘‘‘ Two heads are better,” as the 
proverb says; though for the most part it is the 
event which gives success’; this view, however 
unreasonable, could not, so far as I see, be refuted. 

Ι start however from a different point. I do not 
seek to rebut in particular cases a general presump- 
tion that συμφορά in poetry is limited as in prose. 
The presumption is not so, but the other way. Greek 
poetry, like our own older poetry, uses with freedom 
innumerable words which the late usage of prose, for 
purposes quite different from those of ports re- 
stricted. And this is specially true of the class to 
which συμφορά belongs, nouns derived from verbs. If 
συμφορά was in the tragedians restricted to one mean- 
ing of συμφέρειν, it is a striking exception from the 
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class to which it belongs. The evidence of these general 
propositions was partly put forward in my paper, and 
1 hope to submit it on a future occasion. 

The passages cited in my paper were to be con- 
sidered from this point of view. I will here mention 
only one of them : 


ὦ παιδοποιοὶ συμφοραί, πόνοι βροτῶν, 
ὡς boris ὑμᾶς μὴ κακῶς λογίζεται 
ἄπαις διοίσει κοὺ τεκὼν θάψει τέκνα. 


Rhes. 980. 


Now παιδοποιός means ‘procreative’ or ‘connected 
with the act of procreation’ ; it is applied elsewhere 
to such words as ἡδυνή, σπέρμα, δάμαρ. ‘To have 
union (of sex)’ was in the older Greek συμφέρεσθαι 
γυναικί. This being so, how was a person, hearing the 
words παιδοποιοὶ συμφοραί, to escape the interpretation 
‘procreative union’? Because there was a strong and 
indefeasible presumption that συμφορά meant either 
occurrence or misfortune? But that is Just what in 
poetry is not to be assumed, as my paper was designed 
to show. That Professor Jebb should consider my 
rendering here as strained, does certainly surprise me. 
It does not surprise me that he should reject it, 
because he argues on an assumption different from 
mine. Mr. Whitelaw’s position I do not so easily 
understand. For he apparently inclines to refer 
συμφοραί in that unfortunate passage of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus to συμφέρειν βουλεύματα ; that is, he 
thinks, rightly, that συμφορά was in poetry free of 
the later prose restriction. Now I will venture to say, 
that on this assumption the grounds for connecting 
συμφορά in Rhes. 980, with συμφέρεσθαι γυναικί are at 
least far stronger than those for referring it in 0.7. 
44 to συμφέρειν βουλεύματα. It may be observed, 
however, that in Rhes. 980, the meaning misfortune, 
though not the primary, is not forgotten. The fol- 
lowing words πόνοι βροτῶν at once suggest it ; and 
the point of the passage turns in fact upon the double 
suggestion. Another instance of συμφορά tor συνουσία 
occurs in a poetical passage of Aristophanes (Plutus, 
774). The god, having recovered his sight, says : 
αἰσχύνομα: δὲ τὰς ἐμαυτοῦ συμφορὰς, 
οἵοις ἄρ᾽ ἀνθρώποις συνὼν ἐλάνθανον. 


I think it perfectly clear that this is to be referred to 
συμφέρεσθαι, ‘to associate with’ (see Leaicon), and 
that the meaning is, ‘I am ashamed of my company’. 
But of course ‘ misfortunes’ is a tolerable rendering, 
and ‘what has happened to me’ here, as usual, 
possible. I will not pursue the subject further at 
present, my object being now, as already said, simply 
to state my position. 
A. W. VERRALL. 
* * 
ΕἼ 

Homeric Genitrve.—Since my article on this 
subject was written my attention has been called to 
Menrad’s De Contractionis et Synizesios Usu Homerico. 
He agrees that Homer elides the genitive, and 
besides some of my arguments observes that eye?’ 
and ae?’ have MS. authority in ¥. 789 and Z. 454. 
For his discussion of the point see pages 98-101 of 
his excellent work. 

A. PLATT. 


* * 
* 


Δημοσθένης ἐπιβώμιος, Classical Review, i. p. 313, 
ii. p. 33.-—-By the kindness of the Rev. Professor 
T. K. Abbott, casts of the long lost relief discovered 
by him in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
have been presented through me to the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge, and also to Prof. Michaelis of 
Strassburg. The following is the substance of the 
criticisms with which I have been lately favoured by 
Prof. Michaelis :— 
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‘I cannot help thinking the relief to be modern. 
The whole stylistic character, the treatment of the 
body, with the anatomical details which are partly 
wrong, but most of all the drapery, on account of 
the style of its folds as well as of the manner in 
which it is arranged, must give rise to grave suspicion 
. . . The inscription too, which in the photograph 
appeared to be antique, in the opinion of some of my 
friends who are versed in such matters, bears a very 
different character on the cast, and, at once with the 
spelling ΔΗΜΩΣΘΕΝΗΣ, cannot but strengthen the 
doubts as to the authenticity of the marble. . . . The 
only point which causes any difficulty is the character 
of the head, which is entirely different from what was 
regarded at that time as the likeness of Demosthenes, 
and has a certain resemblance to the portraits of the 
orator which were recognised as such on the discovery 
of the smaller Herculaneum bust in 1753, that is to 
say a considerable time after the first appearance of 
our marble, in1737. The likeness, however, is rather 
a general one, the nose in our relief being more 
aquiline, and the mouth in particular showing a very 
different feature, as it is the lower lip, and not the 
upper, that protrudes considerably. Of all the other 
heads there is but one that fairly corresponds with our 
relief, viz., the bronze bust πὶ of my catalogue (Schae- 
fer’s Dem. u. s. Zeit, iii. p. 407), but this very bust 
stands apart in the series, and it may be doubted 
whether the name of Demosthenes has been rightly 
assigned to it. I am far from undervaluing the 
difficulty arising from the similarity of countenance 
in our relief and the bust in question, and 1 confess 
that there remains a riddle to solve. Nevertheless, I 
should not be able to guarantee the authenticity of 
the marble, or rather, to speak plainly, I feel unable 
to believe in its antique origin. The indication that 
it was discovered in Hadrian’s Villa appears only in 
the Museum Meadianum, and I know nothing of the 
character of the Palazzi collection in which the relief 
made its first appearance, about 1737. But I know 
that Dr. Mead’s collection was not free from forged 
antiquities, as for instance the oval relief of Julius 
Caesar, now at Holkham Hall (Ancient Marbles in 
Great Britain, p. 316). 

I may add that Dr. Waldstein, the Director of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, has independently arrived at 
the opinion that the relief is a modern work. 

J. Ε΄ SANDYs. 
* * 
* 


Tur Srortuta (see Classical Review, vol. ii. p. 37). 
—Prof. Nettleship quotes Martial, ix. 72, in which 
he speaks of a prandiwm sent to him in a basket, as 
evidence that in Martial’s time a client might get a 
sportula by ten or half-past ten in the morning. 
But (1) does it follow that because a prandium was 
sent it was sent at prandiwm time? (2) The fact 
that it was sent seems to show that it was not a 
sportula in the technical sense, but, if a sportwla at 
all, only soin the general sense of a present. (3) There 
is nothing to show that Martial regarded it as ἃ client’s 
sportula. The fact that the sender was a boxer is 
against the supposition. 

The two other passages quoted by Prof. Nettleship 
seem to show that the regular time for distributing 
the sportula was in the afternoon, after the oficiwm 
was completed, at or about cena time. 

Juvenal very likely did not regard the morning as 
the only time of distribution. But there seems to be 
no evidence that Martial knew of a morning distribu- 
tion. Even supposing the question of the time of 
distribution were settled, there still remains the more 
serious difficulty that Juvenal represents the client's 
sportula as received by women and grandees. 

H. M. STEPHENSON. 
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CLASSICAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 
(Translated from the German original. ) 


Lerrer II. 


Srr,—I take up my subject where I left it at the 
close of my former letter. 

It is becoming more and more widely recognized that 
Grevk is the kernel of the teaching of the Gymnasium : 
indeed, it has been proposed, by Herbart for instance, 
that the study of the ancient languages should begin 
with Greek, or even, as a Swiss philosopher (A. Stad- 
ler, Ueber die Aufgabe der Mittelschule, 1887) would 
have it, that Greek should be studied to the exclusion 
of Latin. These are extreme views: I believe, indeed, 
that on the whole the present arrangement is the 
right one. Latin is indispensable: it is a discipline 
in logic and grammar, and therefore it is right that 
it should be begun before Greek and should have 
more importance attached to it in the lower classes. 
On the other hand, I am certainly of the opinion 
that higher up in the school the relation should be 
reversed, and that a larger number of hours should be 
assigned to Greek. At present in the Prima Greek, 
with six weekly hours, comes behind Latin which 
has seven or eight. In Prussia, since 1882, the 
commencement of Greek hag been postponed from 
the Quarta to the Unter-tertia.’ It may be questioned 
whether this measure, which was accompanied by an 
increase in the hours given to mathematics, was a 
wise one; but Baden has now had a considerable 
experience of its effects, and I believe that with the 
six school-years which are now at the teacher’s 
disposal satisfactory results may be attained, especially 
if, as I have just said, an increase of the hours for 
Greek from six to eight be accompanied by a decrease 
of those for Latin from eight to six in the Prima. 
The total number of hours in a week given to Greek 
varies in the different German States between forty- 
six (in some schools in Mecklenburg) and thirty-six 
(in Bavaria, Baden, Alsace): Prussia stands between 
the two extremes with forty. 

The objects of the teacher of Greek are thus defined 
by the Prussian Scheme of Instruction of March 31, 
1882: ‘Sound knowledge of Attic Accidence: ac- 
quaintance with the Accidence of the Epic dialect : 
knowledge of the chief rules of Syntax, together 
with a wide vocabulary. The reading of the most 
important classical works, both in prose and poetry, 
is to be as extensive as the time at disposal will allow, 
the object being to create a permanent impression of 
the value of Greek Literature and of its influence on 
the development of the literature of modern times.’ 
The instruction begins with grammar. Teachers were 
for a time dazzled by the new light of Comparative 
Philology and wished to make more use than 
is possible of the discoveries in this science, and 
especially to use it in teaching beginners: but the 
attempt was soon given up, and we confine ourselves 
to the portions of the science which are adapted to 
school teaching, roughly speaking to that which is 
contained in Georg Curtius’ School Greek Grammar 
(which has appeared in many editions since 1852: 
compare also the same author's Lxplanations to my 
School Greck Grammar, second edition, 1870) or to 
that which is given with a still more sparing hand 

' It may be convenient to mention here that the usual age 
of the prpils is from 9 to 10 in the lowest, Sexta, from 10 to 11 
in Quinta, 11 to 12 in Quarta, 12 to 18 in Unter-tertia, 15 to 14 
in Ober-tertia, 14 to 15 in Unter-secunda, 15 to 16 in Ober- 
secunda, 16 to 17 in Unter-prima, 17 to 18 in Ober-prima, In 


the upper classes the average oge is sometimes a little higher 
than this, especially ia North Germany. 


in Ernst Koch’s School Greek Grammar, based on the 
results of the Comparative Study of Language. Yet 
both these books, which are those most commonly 
used, contain too much matter, especially in the 
syntax ; for this reason attempts are being made to 
effect a real simplification of the Greek Grammar. 
In the first year (in Prussia, therefore, in the Unter- 
tertia) the grammar is learnt up to, but not including, 
the verbs in -μι, and, for exercise in the grammar, a 
reading-book, such as Wesener’s is used which con- 
tains pieces for translation both from Greek and 
German. In the second year the verbs in -μι and 
the irregular verbs are taken: here Comparative 
Philology, with the limitations already insisted on, 
can do good service. Besides this the pupils are 
instructed in the chief rules of syntax, of course in 
connexion with the terminology and rules of the 
Latin syntax already acquired, and as opportunity 
may offer, in connexion with the translation-exercises 
and the reading which now begins. A regular learn- 
ing of vocabularies is absolutely necessary in these 
two classes, till quicker progress with reading makes 
it superfluous. The object of written work in the 
Unter- and Ober-tertia is to give practice in grammar 
and attain certainty in the use of the various forms. 
Extemporalia and translations from German texts, 
done at home or in school, again alternate with each 
other. These exercises should be made to bear on 
the books read in school as soon as possible: and 
then the exercise book is abandoned : in any case it 
ought not to appear in the Secunda. The readin 

begins, as I have said, in the Ober-tertia. The usua 
text-book is Xenophon’s Anabasis, as it goes well 
with Caesar, which is read at the same time. It is 
not advisable to put off the introduction of Homer 
later than the Ober-tertia, even if a beginning is made 
only in the last weeks of the school-year. 

In the Secunda and Prima reading holds the first 
place without dispute. As the Prussian Scheme of 
education says, ‘ Lessons in syntax are to be devoted 
merely to producing a clear view and a firm grasp of 
the chief rules, and the only object of the written 
exercises is to lay a sound grammatical foundation for 
the reading by making the knowledge of the aeci- 
dence sure and giving practice in the chief rules of 
syntax.’ In the Prima special lessons in grammar 
may be dispensed with, provided that Extemporalia 
are written every fortnight, in the composition of 
which the teacher endeavours skilfully to supply 
what he finds to be wanting in the grammatical 
knowledge of his pupils. And here we touch on a 
question which has been much discussed in recent 
sate It is one of the principal demands of the 

*vofessors of Medicine ai Natural Science, and of 
all who seek to reform the Gymnasium, that there 
should be no more written Greek exercises. The 
reason assigned for this by those who do not wish 
either to get rid of Greek altogether or to limit the 
time devoted to it considerably is that by omitting 
the Greek exercises an opportunity is given for laying 
more stress on and extending the reading of Gree 
authors, But what if the result should be to limit 
the reading itself and tempt the teacher to misuse 
the works read in order to exercise his pupils in 
grammar? It is notorious that the grammatical — 
knowledge of the boys in the Prima and their grip 
of the Greek forms is not above suspicion. The 
teacher must put this right in one way or another: 
and if he is to have no exercises he will be led to use 
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the most beautiful passages as a peg for grammatical 
discussion, and so trouble and weary his pupils. 1 
on the other hand, he has his written exercise every 
fortnight he can put into it all the grammatical work 
which is necessary, and in correcting and discussing 
it he can treat of those points which in the course of 
the reading have struck him as needing to be repeated. 
Accordingly, it is just those who wish to see reading 
recognised as the main object of instruction in Greek, 
who should favour the maintenance of Greek exercises 
to the end of the Gymnasium course. The proposals 
mistakenly urged in the interest of the study of 
Greek only show how unfrnitful is the discussion by 
dilettanti of technical questions: for this question of 
Greek exercises is exclusively technical. Apart from 
their helping to make grammatical knowledge secure, 
these exercises are a direct help towards reading, 
because they are especially adapted to make the 
pupa feel the delicacy of the Greek language, to 
help him to grasp the force of particular forms of 
words, and compel him to notice the characteristic 
expressions of the author he is reading. The logical 
acuteness and aesthetic nicety of the Greek tongue 
can only be understood and felt by the most advanced 
pupils: and for this purpose also these exercises ave 
a help. 

But, undoubtedly, it is the readirig of Greek 
authors which is the main, indeed the only object, of 
the teacher in the Secunda and Prima, and, as the 
Prussian Scheme of Education says, ‘the reading, if 
properly managed, finds a natural support in the 
attraction which Greek literature exercises over 
youths capable of culture.’ In the Unter-secunda it 
is usual to continue to read the Anabasis, begun in 
the class below, but at a greater pace. Asa rule; I 
think, too much time is spent over this writer, who 
becomes somewhat monotonous and lifeless after a 
while ; perhaps the Cyropaedia might with advantage 
be occasionally substituted for the Anabasis. In any 
case it is advisable to introduce Herodotus as soon as 
possible. The desire to make the knowledge of Attic 
grammar secure ought not to limit the reading of an 
author so especially suited to the youthful mind. If 
for a time the exercises show an Ionic colouring, no 
great harm is done ; it is soon lost in the Prima. It is 
unnecessary to learn explicitly the Ionic forms: what- 
ever is wanted in this respect could be brought before 
the pupils in the few first lessons. In any case I must 
protest against the habit of turning Herodotus into 
Attic, and so losing the charming naiveté of his style. 
As the third prose writer of the Secunda Lysias is 
recommended : his speech against Eratosthenes, in- 
teresting from a historical point of view, and the 
humorous and witty speech Ὑπὲρ τοῦ ἀδυνάτου are 
often read. Plutarch’s Lives, which were approved 
in the last century for their moralising tendency, and 
made a great impression on Schiller, for example, are 
less popular with our generation, and are also some- 
what hard at this stage: besides, we have more im- 
portant works for the Prima. They are, however, 
recommended in the Scheme of Education of Alsace- 
Lorraine. In the Prima Demosthenes, Thucydides 
and Plato are universally read. Of Demosthenes, 
some of the shorter speeches suffice, since the De 
Corona covers too wide a field: the first and third 
Philippics, which Niebuhr and Jacobs translated at 
the beginning of the century, and published as con- 
tributions to the contest with Napoleon, ought cer- 
tainly to be read. From them our boys may still 
learn what love for the Fatherland is ; they are intro- 
duced to oratory in its noblest form ; and if they find 
that Philip of Macedon appears in a more favourable 
light to ἴδε historian than to the Athenian orator, 
this will teach them the difference between writing 
history and making a speech. In reference to 
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Thucydides the question arises, whether he is not in 
parts too hard for school-reading: this would, of 
course, be especially true of the speeches. Yet what 
would Thucydides be without his speeches, above all 
without the Adyos ἐπιτάφιος Ὁ It is precisely in the 
fact that we are forced to struggle and fight it out 
with the difficulties of this work that its special 
didactic value consists. Beside the pregnant brevity 
and precision of this author phrasemaking becomes 
contemptible. The portions most commonly read 
are the beginning of the work (Book I. and parts of 
Book II.) or the tragic catastrophe in Sicily (Books VI. 
and VII.) F. Classen’s altogether admirable edition of 
Thucydides is to be recommended for preparation at 
home. ‘l'eubner’s text in this, as in other cases, is best 
for school use. Of Plato, the Apology, Crito, and the 
narrative parts of the Phaedo are naturally read first, 
in order to bring the figure of Socrates before the 
pupils in all its moral greatness. The philosophical 
parts of the Phaedo will only be chosen for class- 
reading by a teacher, who is able to convince himself 
of the soundness of the proofs adduced. The Gorgias 
and Protagoras are often seen in school programmes ; 
less often the Huthyphron and Laches. In the last 
few years trial has been made of selected portions of 
the Republic, and the experiment has, I believe, been 
successful and has had good results. As in reading 
Demosthenes the pupils learn to understand tho- 
roughly the circumstances and resources of Athens in 
the fourth century, so in reading Plato they gain a 
knowledge both of ancient philosophy and of philo- 
sophy in general, and acquire a special interest for 
ethical questions and problems. A sketch of the 
development of Greek philosophy up to the time of 
Plato would naturally precede the reading of the 
Dialogues. A certain number of hours is set apart 
in South Germany for Logie and Psychology (Philo- 
sophische Propaideutik): in North Germany these 
subjects are taken in connection with German lessons, 
or, alas! altogether left out. Plato is of the very 
greatest value in teaching German, especially for 
essay-writing: for this reason the conviction is 
steadily gaining ground that in the Prima Greek and 
German should be taken by the same teacher. There 
is a similar advantage in the case of Greek poetry, to 
which I now pass. 

In the Secunda the only Greek poet read is Homer, 
the Odyssey. In the Prima the J/iad is read, but, as 
we shall see, it has to divide the time with the 
tragedians. It is expected that the pupil should have 
a general acquaintance with the whole of Homer, 
and read from twelve to fifteen books of the 
Odyssey, and about eighteen of the Πα. In reality 
this is enough: the battle scenes, for instance, which 
continually recur in the 7] απ, may remain unread 
without harm to the impression produced by the 
poem as a whole. ‘The selection must, of course, be 
made not on philological and critical grounds, but 
from an aesthetic and didactie point of view. When 
opportunity occurs the pupils may be told something 
of the so-called Homeric question: but it is of more 
importance to insist on the aesthetic unity of the 
whole than to pull the poem to pieces for the purpose 
of philological analysis, a process for which boys are 
not ripe and which has no interest for them. Por- 
tions are learned by heart, at first, above all, to 
accustom the boys to the metre and make them read 
with appreciation ; afterwards, only when the vaiue of 
the passage demands it. For instance, the latter part 
of Book VI. is always learned. To introduce his 
pupils to the Homerie dialect and the Epie style, to 
give them, as far as is possible, a complete knowledge 
of Homer’s words, to teach them as much of Homeric 
antiquities as a school-boy may be expected to know, 
and, above all, to open up to them the aesthetic 
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interest and value of these two epics: to do all this 
makes the greatest demands on the ability and 
capacity of the teacher. ‘The same is the case with 
the reading of the tragedians, who are taken with the 
Iliad in the Prima. In my opinion those teachers 
are right who confine themselves mainly to Sophocles, 
and try to get through two of his plays in each of the 
two years: Oedipus Rex and Oedipus at Colonus, 
Antigone and Philoctetes will be the best. If the 
teacher seeks change and refreshment for himself— 
which will, of course, also be good for his pupils—he 
may take a play of Euripides (perhaps the /phigenia 
in Tauris) by way of variety, or the Persae of 
Aeschylus. Before the class begins its first play the 
teacher will tell them what is necessary of the history 
and arrangements of the Attic stage, and, in so doing, 
he will not disdain the aid of good works of art. The 
chief question is how to treat the choruses. Like 
the speeches of Thucydides, they must be read, 
analysed, thoroughly understood ; and this is true 
not only of the subject-matter, but also of the metrical 
form. It is possible to do this, and the boys take a 
lively interest in it. In order to show them what a 
wealth of poetry there is in these odes, it is a good 
plan to read them at first in a modern version, such 
a3 those in Theodor Kayser’s T'’ranslations from 
Sophocles: later on it is better to choose a rendering 
which keeps as nearly as possible to the rhythm of 
the original. A translation of some sort should 
always be read. The preparation of the choruses 
should not be demanded, since they are too difficult : 
but the more diligent boys and those who have made 
most progress will, neveitheless, be able to gain a 
knowledge of them for themselves by the help of 
the excellent school editions which we have of 
Sophocles (Schneidewin-Nauck’s in Weidmann’s 
series, Wolff-Bellermann’s in Teubner’s). What I said 
of the usefulness of the Plato reading for German 
lessons is, if possible, even more true of Homer and 
Sophocles, They not only provide subjects for essays, 
but constantly prove of more direct value in the com- 
i which suggest themselves in the study of 
zssing’s Laocoon or Hamburgische Dramaturgie, or 
Schiller's Braut von Messina or Abhandlung iiber 
naive und sentimentalische Dichtung, or Goethe's 
Hermann und Dorothea. Aristotle’s De Arte Poetica 
may also be taken up and parts of it used in the 
lesson to make the subject clearer. Jn the case of 
Sophocles the most important point is of course to 
awaken the understanding for dramatic composition, 
for tragic fate, for typical personalities and individual 
characters. Sophocles and Shakespeare, Aristotle 
and Lessing, Homer and Goethe, must help one 
another, 

Lyric poetry, apart from the tragic choruses, does 
not come within the bounds of school reading: but 
it is oren to the teacher of Latin to bring forward 
some oxemples, when reading Horace, for the sake of 
comparison, Aristophanes is not a school author: 
he ought not to be recommended even for private 
reading, 

In view of the great wealth of Greek authors and 
Greek works suitable for schools it is often suggested 
that this is the sphere for which the ‘ private work’ of 
the pupils PE be claimed, and that much of what 
cannct be got through in school should be left to be 
done at home. So far as this is done quite freely, 
there is certainly nothing to be said against it; in- 
deed one can only be glad that our boys shonld feel 
the beauty of classical works so strongly as to take 
them up of their own free will, and seek to gain a 
wider knowledge of them than the school can give. 
And if some pupils claim their teacher's help in 
this, ask his advice in the choice of their reading, or 
apply to him for assistance when they come upon 
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difficulties, so much the better. But this is not what 
is generally meant by these proposals as to private 
reading : it is rather that it should be so planned out 
and set before the boys, so conducted and directed by 
the teacher, that the school-reading may thereby be 
rendered full and complete. For instance, in the 
Secunda a number of books of the Odyssey and por- 
tions of Herodotus, in the Prima the parts of the Zliad 
not mastered in school, a tragedy or two, some 
dialogues of Plato, and lastly, even some plays of 
Aristophanes are to be read. If this plan is adopted 
we must not talk of voluntary reading in the Secunda: 
this is simply an increase of ‘ homework.’ There will 
always be a moral compulsion in such guidance and 
direction on the part of the teacher, because the 
better pupils will be ambitious to please their teacher: 
and those who have but little capacity and energy, 
are likely either to be driven to use forbidden aids, 
or to incur the danger of overpressure which now 
threatens our Gymnasia, chiefly no doubt from the 
mathematical side. Even in the Prima the gain in 
knowledge is more than counterbalanced by the moral 
loss. The gain ought to be shown not only in the 
more extended acquaintance with Greek literature, 
but above all in the fact that the boy in the highest 
class learns to work alone. But when teacher and 
pupils, in their work both in the schcol and for the 
school, but especially during the lessons in the school, 
are diligent and conscientiously make use of every 
minute ; and when the teacher of the higher classes 
does not work mechanically and without enthusiasm, 
but leads and urges his pupils on to put their mind 
and heart into their work, there will be no occasion 
for additional private study. Besides, where good 
work is done in school the teacher has no time for the 
direction of private work, and he can attain his ends 
quite as well without it. A boy of industry and 
talent will, as inclination leads him, take to Greek or 
Latin, mathematics or history, best of all to German 
literature (in which we reckon your Shakespeare): he 
will give himself up to one of these subjects without 
any direction or control. And as each member of 
the two highest classes has to deliver an oration every 
half-year (as a rule) on some subject which he chooses 
himself, the teacher has an opportunity of seeing in 
what direction his pupil’s inclinations tend, at what 
subjects he works with the greatest interest, and how 
he stands with regard to the work connected with it: 
and so he has an opportunity of giving hints and 
advice of every sort. Of course the case is different 
when a boarding-house (Convikt) is connected with 
the Gymnasium, as at Schulpforte, for instance, or in 
the (Protestant) convent schools of Wiirtemberg: 
here the home-work may be arranged, supervised, 
and made fruitful: and by setting apart days for 
private study a habit of scientific study may be in- 
culeated, though this must in general be left to the 
University. But here the school is taking the place 
of home and family, and is only doing what a wise 
and cultured father does: the school does not do this 
as a school, but in place of the father. 

Now that I have briefly sketched the course of in- 
struction in the two ancient languages as given in 
German Gymnasia—of course in Mert degrees of 
perfection—I shall have to ask what ought to be, and 
what actually is, attained under the system. I shall 
apply this question first to the qualifications de- 
manded of the candidate for the Abiturienten-exami- 
nation. But I had better leave this to my next 
letter. Now I will only make a correction in my 
last lotter: in p. 89, column 1, read ‘generally only 
two or three’ of the Orationes in Catilinam are read 
in the Gymnasia, instead of ‘only the second or 
third.’ 

THEOBALD ZIEGLER. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE SO-CALLED ASIATIC TERRA-COTTA GROUPS. 


(Continued from page 123.) 


M. Cartault soon protested against my article 
(ev. archéol, 1886, I. p. 368), arguing that the sus- 
pected groups reached Paris in fragments, and that 
the clay they were made of was so old that it often 
fell to pieces. He concluded thus: ‘Franchement, 
la plaisanterie est excellente, mais il est temps qu’elle 
meure de sa belle mort.’ I replied in the same 
number (p. 369), and pointed out the following facts : 
1. the small radicles and dendrites which are to be 
found inside the genuine broken groups do not exist 
inside the pseudo-Asiatic ones, which 1 styled groupes 
de Naples, adding a query ; 2. I quoted a passage 
from the Ἐφημερὶς τῆς κυβερνήσεως, Athens, No. 117, 
March 1886, which I must here transcribe: ‘Sur un 
vapeur en partance pour Marseille les douaniers du 
Pirée ont saisi deux casses d’antiquités. L’une d’elles, 
a l’adresse de MM. * * * antiquaires ἃ Paris, con- 
tenait deux groupes en terre-cuite brisés en de 
nombreux moreeaux, mais néanmoins complets, avec 
de traces de coloration et de dorure : l’un représente 
Aphrodite sur un lit avee des Amours (a replica of 
this appeared in the Castellani sale, and is now in the 
South Kensington Museum), l'autre une Victoire 
conduisant un taureau et précédée d’un Amour qui 
porte une torche (identical with the Basilewsky group, 
Gaz. archéol. 1882, pl. 16). AlEphorie générale, on 
a constaté, par la qualité de la terre, la coloration et 
le style, que les objets sont apocry phes. Une enquéte 
est ouverte sur leur origine.’! My conclusion was 
directed against the whole series of cognate counter- 
feits. ‘Je regrette de ne pouvoir renoncer ἃ la 
plaisanterie que M. Cartault m’attribue. Tous les 
groupes qu'il a publiés (the Lecuyer collection) sont 
rapieces ou faux.’ 

Next follows (Rev. archéol. 1886, I. p. 370) a letter 
from M. Leeuyer himself: ‘ Eh bien ! qu'il se présente, 
cet artiste inconnu ; il a fait preuve de tant de talent, 
je dirai méme de -génie, qu il peut étre certain de 
trouver beaucoup d’indulgence chez ceux qu il a 
trompés.’ I replied (p. 370) that M. Lecuyer was 
too lenient, and that the ‘artiste inconnu’—a gifted 
scoundrel—ought to be prosecuted with well-deserved 
severity. 

In the Rev. archéol. of the same year (1886, II. 
p. 92 and foll.), I translated 7m extenso the passage of 
the Ἐφημερίς alluded to above, and gave a short 
history of the controversy, thus resuming briefly the 
several motives of my judgment: 1. the style of the 
groups recalls Canova ; 2. no collector in Smyrna nor 
in Syria has ever seen such groups ; 3. no heads nor 
fragments of the same style are to be met with in the 
dealers’ shops; 4. the fractures always affect unim- 
portant parts, such as the base, and invariably spare 
the heads with all the attributes; 5. the draperies 
have nothing antique about them, 6. all the groups 
originate from the same workshop and betray the 
same hand. 

I state} in addition that Hamdi Bey, the director 
of the Museum at Constantinople, had requested 
M. Dem. Baltazzi to send him a report on the ques- 

* M. Cavvadias soon discovered the name of the dealer who 
had sent those parcels to Paris. One of them was wrapped up 
in a number of a French per‘odicsl which chanced to have only 
one subscriber at Athens—the wel:-known dealer we have often 
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tion of the Asiatic groups, a specimen of which, re- 
presenting a man witha bull (very like Gaz. archéol., 
1882, pl. 16), had been purchased by a collector in 
Constantinople, and declared false by Hamdi Bey as 
well as by several German scholars. M. Baltazzi had 
favoured me with a copy of his report, where he ab- 
solutely asserted that no such terra-cottas are to be 
found in Asia Minor. I took occasion to add, that, 
besides the groups, there were many forged terra- 
cottas in European collections: 1. gilded patchwork 
from Smyrna; 2. isolated female figures, such as 
Muses and Victories (also, as I have seen more recently, 
ἀστραγαλίζουσαι) ; 3. large masks ; 4. Cretan groups ; 
and 5. grotesque figures resembling those which have 
been published on plate 1°. of the Collection Lecuyer 
(the published ones seem to be quite good). ‘Dans 
la plupart de ces figurines, l’intérieur est artificielle- 
ment sali avec une sorte de boue jaune ; on trouve des 
eailloux, mais point de radicelles adhérentes aux 
parois.’ I had, in facet, seen several groups reduced 
to fragments and filled with mud, and the aspect of 
those fragments, which adjusted marvellously when 
put together, had not disarmed, but corroborated my 
scepticism. 

At the end of May, 1886, M. Hoffmann’s collection 
of terra-cottas, jewels, and glass, was sold by auction 
in Paris. The catalogue, published by M. Froehner, 
gives the photographs of several groups accompanied 
with the vague mention ‘ Asie Mineure.’ The subjects 
are as follows: pl. iv. No. 36, Venus, Eros and a 
girl; pl. ix. No. 52, a girl presenting a vase to a 
young man; pl. xii. No. 58, Venus and Eros; pl. xv. 
No. 63, a Nereid on a hippocamp ; pl. xvi. No. 73, 
a young man carrying a girl; pl. xvii. No. 74, a 
woman and a child; pl. xviii. No. 77, the rape of 
Ganymedes ; pl. xix. No. 71, Leda and the swan. A 
couple of separate figures, such as an ἀστραγαλίζουσα 
(pl. xi.) and a woman holding a white Attic lecythus 
(pl. xiv.), clearly betray the same origin. Two 
huntsmen and a wild boar (pl. vii., No 47) are rather 
like the group V. in the Collection Leewyer, and may 
contain some genuine fragments. But all the other 
groups, with the exception of pll. xvi. and xvii., 
belong to the worst sort of Asiatic counterfeits. 
Apparently the forger, rendered bolder by his aston- 
ishing success, more and more neglects the study of the 
genuine antique, and works as fast as he can to satisfy 
unrelenting demands and mistaken credulity. It 
does little credit to the taste of our time that such 
monsters as pll. xv., xviii., and xix. of the Hoffmann 
collection can have been published in phototype, 
unsparingly praised by such a scholar as Froehner, 
and last, but not least, sold at higher prices than the 
best genuine terra-cottas have ever fetched. 

Until 1886, the tone of the controversy had generally 
been courteous ; 1 am not responsible for the disagree- 
able change which then took place. M. Froehner 
published, in two large volumes, the terra-cottas of 
the Gréau collection, containing many valuable and 
sound specimens, especially from Myrina and Smyrna, 
but also some very detestable ones of the Asiatic 
class (Nymph and Bacchant, pll. 70 and 104; an 
absurd scene with three figures, pl. 119 ; a Centaur 
carrying off a girl, pl. 120). The two hunters with 
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a wild boar (pl. 111) are very much like Collection 
Hoffmann, pl. vii., and may not be a wholesale 
forgery. Several other groups of the collection look 
like patch-work, and one at least of the single figures 
(pl. 41) belongs to the Asiatic set. M. Froehner, in 
his Commentary, praised the groups very highly, 
bestowing upon them the most flattering epithets, 
such as précieux, prodigicux, adinirable, and the like. 
But, not content with praising forgeries, he wrote an 
introductory notice to the first volume, where he 
violently attacked M. Pottier and myself, re 
us of having done bad work in Myrina, and directe 
the diggings ‘in the Cesnola style.’ With reference 
to the question of genuineness, he wrote (p. xv.) : 
‘Le nombre de ceux qui, dans un but évidemment 
intéressé, declarent fausses les terres-cuites trouvées 
en dehors de Myrina se réduit ἃ quelques juges sans 
autorité.’ And further (p. xvi.): ‘L’auteur des 
groupes serait ἃ la fois le plus grand artiste et le plus 
savant antiquaire du monde. Qu’il vienne done se 
faire connaitre, s’asseoir ἃ la table de rois et dans les 
fauteuils de nos académies!’ That argument, more 
rhetorical than scientific, which I have too often 
heard, is of no value whatever : many skilful sculp- 
tors are nowadays condemned to misery, and may 
offer their services to unscrupulous dealers familiar 
with archaeological research (see Revue crit, 1886, i. 
p. 484). The story of Michelangelo’s Cupid suffices 
to show that pretended antiquity is and was a very 
high commendation for works of art. 

| answered M. Froehner’s attack in the Revue 
critique, where I published a review of the Collection 
Gréau (21 June, 1886, p. 481). I stated my argu- 
ments for believing that the groups were forgeries, 
gave the story of the forged groups confiscated at the 
Piraeus, and lastly, convinced M. Froehner of aan 
committed a certain number of mistakes with regarc 
to the excavations of Myrina. M. Froehner replied 
in the number of August 2nd (p, 93). His answet, 
published with foot-notes added by myself, deals 
exclusively with secondary and personal questions ; 
on the principal one, viz. the authenticity of the 
groups, he is content with saying (p. 95): ‘Quand 
M. Reinach aura répondu ἃ mes questions, je parlerai 
de l’authenticité des groupes d’Asie. La aussi, il est 
temps de rentrer dans le sérieux et dans le vrai.’ Not 
a word more! My sincere belief was that M. Froehner 
had silently acknowledged his error and desired to 
avoid all further debate. This was an error of mine, 
as I soon perceived. In the Gazette des Beaux Arts of 
1887 (plate on p. 294 of vol. ii.), M. Froehner re- 
published, with admiring comments, the Woman with 
the bull of the Darthés collection (Gaz. archéol. 1882, 
pl. xvi.) ; and, in the Gazette archéologique of 1887 
(pl. 40) he gave a splendid phototype of an outrageous 
forgery belonging to the celebrated collector, M. 
Spitzer. His articles, published with the plates in 
question, do not contain a syllable about the much- 
vexed problem of authenticity. No doubt, M. Froehner 
abstained from touching that sore point for fear of 
displeasing the possessors of the forged groups. But 
science has the right and the duty to disdain all such 
considerations, and M. Froehner’s silence must seem 
all the more astonishing, as his former ally, M. 
Fartwiingler, had, in the interval between October 
1886 and 1887, declared himself openly in favour of 
my opinion. 

During the autumn of 1886 I went to Germany. 
I spoke at Dresden with Dr. Treu, who completely 
agreed with me; at Berlin I spent several hours dis- 
cussing with Dr. Furtwiingler, who had just then on his 
table in the Museum a large group representing a 
funeral offering, with a stale of Attic character in the 
middle. Dr. Furtwangler was not to be persuaded 
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for the moment, but he did not try to conceal his 
embarrassment. He suggested that the Attic motives 
in the groups might be accounted for by their having 
been made in some island inhabited by Attic clerouchoi, 
such as Imbros or Lemnos. But I have visited both 
these islands, and never saw there any fragment of 
the kind! The results of my tour in Germany were 
published in the Revue archéol. 1887, i. pp. 100-105. 
Meanwhile, the upholders of the forgeries had poured 
abuse upon me in Rochefort’s paper, the Jntransigeant 
(24 Aug. 1886), and it was confidently asserted that 
a collector was going to prosecute me for libel (cf. 
Rev. arch. 1887, 1. p. 106). It isa pity that the scheme 
in question was not carried out. 

But the reign of falsity and falsehood must come 
to an end. I was not a little pleased and surprised, 
on the 18th of January, 1887, by receiving a letter 
from Dr. Furtwangler, where my learned opponent 
expressly stated that he had, in his turn, recognized 
the falsity of the groups, and only vindicated the 
genuineness of a few which had served as models to 
the others. I published his letter in the Rev. archéol. 
1887, i. p. 363, together with a fragment of a letter 
from Rayet, dated 25th June, 1885, where my 
lamented friend expressed his distrust in the matter 
of the Asiatic groups. ‘Cela m’a brouillé avec tous 
les amateurs que je connaissais,’ he wrote. But Rayet 
preferred the interests of truth and of science to the 
friendship of wealthy dilettanti. 

In the Gazette archéologique of 1886, M. Cartault, 
unchecked by my criticism, had published three 
groups of the worst possible description (pll. 18, 19, 
&c., 38). In a foot-note on p. 293, he wrote disdain- 
fully: ‘Je n’insiste pas sur l’authenticité de ces 
objets : ce quia été imprimé récemment contre l’au- 
thenticité des groupes d’Asie en général est dénué 
de fondement et dépourvu de toute caractére scienti- 
fique.’ Hard words are not arguments. In the 
Revue archéol. of June 1887, M. Cartault printed a 
letter in reference to my criticisms published the 
year before (Rev. arch. June 1886, p. 369). He 
objected that at a sitting of the Hellenic Society 
Παρνασσός, MM. Sophoulis and Dragatsis had main- 
tained the authenticity of the groups confiscated by 
M. Cavvadias (see above). If Hamdi Bey and 
Baltazzi knew nothing about the groups, that was, 
said M. Cartault, because the dealers were interested 
in concealing from them their excavations. I replied 
in the same number (p. 363), 1. That MM. Sophoulis 
and Dragatsis were but slight authorities when com- 
pared with MM. Froehner and Cartault, whom I had 
ventured to contradict; 2. That Cavvadias had 
written to me a detailed letter, where he declared with 
very good reasons against the authenticity of the 
groups; 3. That M. Furtwiingler had become con- 
verted to my opinions. Lastly, as MM. Perrot and 
Bertrand, the editors of the Revue, wished the subject 
to be dropped for the present, I resumed once more 
under four heads the various arguments which con- 
demn Asiatic groups. Our readers are aware of most 
of them ; I wi pe καὶ transcribe a short passage which 
affords a new one, ‘Sujets mythologiques ou héroiques 
d'une transparence singulitre, emprantés ἃ I'Jliade 
et ἃ l'Odyssee. Sujets funbraires imités des lécythes 
attiques (ivth century), alors que la longueur exagérée 
des figures trahit une basse époque. Sujets congus et 
traités ἃ la moderne, par exemple Ja femme δὰ basis 
épiée par un Satyre (Collection Lecuyer, «pl. Q*). 
Facture molle, draperies modelées sans parti pris, 
avec de petites ondulations capricieuses, quelquefois 
entremélées de morceaux ott se revéte une imitation 
du style archaique. En somme, tous les caractéres de 


faur dis probablement ἃ des artistes italiens.’ My 


conclusion was as follows: ‘Au cas ov l’on démontre- 
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rait, par impossible, que ces choses-la sont antiques, 
il faudrait en conclure que l’archéologie et l’histoire 
de l'art sont des vanités. Il y a des nouveautés qui 
étonnent la science, mais dont elle s’éclaire ; celles-ci 
la scandalisent, et elle les rejette.’ 

Some days previously to the publication of this 
letter, M. Cartault had edited a short 4to pamphlet 
entitled Sur Vauthenticité des groupes en terre-cuite 
d’ Asie Minewre (Macon, imprimerie Protit, 1887). 
This pamphlet is accompanied with Dujardin plates 
reproducing seven groups (the seventh comprising 
seven figures), which seem to have been selected in 
order to prove the falsity of the whole series to which 
they belong. Not one of them can be looked at with- 
out laughter by a man who knows anything about 
ancient art: the Sappho on plate 2 is a real marvel of 
absurdity, and evidently belongs to a period when 
the forger was either indisposed or over-confident. 

Of the text which accompanies these plates I will 
say very little. M. Cartault speaks of my ‘ gami- 
neries’ in the Revue critique, but does not give a 
single argument of any weight. With regard to the 
oe of the groups he writes mysteriously (p. 21): 
‘Notre ignorance n’est pas aussi absolue que M. S. 
Reinach le suppose. J’ai vu des lettres d’Orient con- 
tenant des renseignements arrachés aux fouilleurs 
eux-mémes par quelqu’un qui leur achéte leurs 
groupes, mais qui n’a pas été lui-méme sur les lieux. 
.. . Une ville antique importante était dans le voisin- 
age. Le nom moderne de la localité est écrit en toutes 
lettres. Je regrette de ne pas étre autorisé ἃ le donner 
ici.’ It is evident that M. Cartault has been deluded 
by some cunning friend of the forgers, and that he 
took Athenian humbug for solid gold. The Berlin 
Academy sent out Mons. Winter and Judeich to Asia 
Minor, in the autumn of 1887, with the purpose of 
ascertaining if M. Cartault’s statement had any foun- 
dation : they returned with the conviction, which they 
have expressed in their report, that the ‘ville impor- 
tante’ could only be Athens. I have never answered 
M. Cartault’s pamphlet, to which Voltaire’s words 
may be applied : ‘La moitié se compose d’erreurs et 
le reste d’injures.’ M. Cartault, I am glad to say, 
has written a most excellent book on the Athenian 
Navy, but he certainly misjudged his own faculties 
when he undertook the study of ancient art. There 
are many scholars who are fitted for archaeological 
but not for artistic research, because nature has not 
endowed them with a keen eye for beauty. Those 
scholars may be occasionally reminded of the Venetian 
gitl’s advice to Jean-Jacques Rousseau: ‘ Lascia le 
donne e studia la matematica.’ 

M. Cartault’s pamphlet was presented to the 
Archaeological Soviety of Berlin by M. Furtwangler 
(June 1887). It seems as if the glaring forgeries 
published along with it had dispelled the last doubts 
of the German scholar. M. Furtwingler openly 
declared that most of the groups were modern, 
in particular all those which M. Cartault had just 
made known (Philol. Wochensehrift, 1887, p. 1071 ; 
W ochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie, 1887, p. 937). 
His new opinion was founded on several non-antique 
details in the treatment of the dress, weapons, and 
attributes ; also on the imitations of Attic lecythi 
by supposed artists belonging to a much later period 
of Hellenism. A Berlin collector, M. von Kauffmann, 
protested against M. Furtwiingler’s words, but the 
previous speaker maintained his judgment. Again, 
in the Jahrbuch des deutschen Institutes for 1887, 
M. Furtwangler declared (p. 199) that the genuine 
terra-cotta groups from Asia Minor are but very few 
in number: among the latter he reckons Collection 
Hoffmann, pls. vii. and xvi., both purchased by him- 
self, before his conversion, on behalf of the Berlin 
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Museum. He thus abandons to their fate all the 
other groups, including that of Charon which had 
previously been made so much of. 1 am unwilling 
to admit the entire genuiueness of the two groups 
vindicated by M. Furtwingler, but they certainly 
demani further discussion, while almost all the others 
are to be rejected sans phrases. In the same journal 
I have had the pleasure of seeing M. von Duhn 
abandon his group of Charon, the publication of 
which, in the Arch. Zeit. of 1885, was the signal for 
the storm in which others than myself have got ship- 
wrecked. He writes (p. 240, note 1): ‘Die von 
Reinach erhobene Bedenken werden von den am 
meisten competenten deutschen Fachgenossen nunmehr 
geteilt.’ Accordingly, as I hear from my friends, all 
the Asiatic groups have disappeared from the glass 
cases in the German museums. But, says M. von 
Duhn, the place where the groups are fabricated is 
not Naples: eher ist es Athen. This I will readily 
grant, having already said the same in the Nation 
(see the extract given above); but I maintain that 
the authorship should not be ascribed to an Athenian 
artist. In the Vienna Charon group, and other pas- 
ticcios of équal cleverness, I recognize the hand of a 
trained Italian sculptor, who may very well, for all 
I can guess, have established his temporary abode 
somewhere about the Acropolis of Athens. The 
minute drapings of the groups are quite in the 
modern Italian taste. Now it is probable that the 
author of Charon became the master of a small school, 
and that his pupils, far inferior to himself, are to be 
made responsible for the ugly counterfeits published 
in the pamphlet of M. Cartault and in the Collection 
Gréau by M. Froehner. 

Sapienti sat. Our historical review is at an end, 
but the scandal and mischief created by the forgers 
are unfortunately not. Amateurs in general do not 
read archaeological magazines, and the echo of our 
scholastic debates dies out before reaching their ears. 
I am informed that the Asiatic ware is being sold in 
England and elsewhere as Tanagraean, Korinthian, 
etc. If a better informed amateur suspects Asiatic 


τ groups, why should he distrust Korinthian ones ? 


Such is the power of words on too impressible minds. 
The scheme of the forgers is indeed a clever one. 
But the very cleverest schemes, when founded on 
fallacy, must, sooner or later, come to grief. My 
confidence in the verdict of the future remains un- 
shaken: μεγάλη 7) ἀλήθεια Kal ὑπερισχύει. 


SALOMON REINACH, 


Aéssistant-Keeper in the Musewm 
of Saint Germain, Seine et Oise. 


EXCAVATIONS AT OLD PAPHOS. 


Tue work at Kuklia in Cyprus, undertaken under 
the auspices of the newly originated Cyprus Ex- 
ploration Fund, has now been in progress for a 
little over a month and has yielded most satisfactory 
and encouraging results. The first trenches were cut 
upon the site of the great temple of the Paphian 
Aphrodite on February 7th, but, owing to delay in 
obtaining a large number of tools, the work was at 
first on a small scale only: for the last fortnight 
however from 170 to 230 hands have been constantly 
at work, and we hope to keep that number on the 
site for the rest of the season; owing to the nature 
of the locality it is not advisable to employ more. 
The first exploratory trenches were run near the large 
blocks which have been generally supposed to mark 
the boundary of the peribolus on the south and west ; 
but the rock being found very near to the surface, 
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operations were transferred to the centre of the site 
where, according as the rocky crest on which the 
temple was built rises or falls away, the surface 
deposit is from three to twelve feet in thickness. 
Over part of the space within the second line of blocks 
mentioned by all travellers, lay the remains of a 
Byzantine building, certainly not a church as has 
been stated, but possibly a small monastery of a 
type common in the island, while the rest was covered 
by the houses and premises of two villagers, who have 
now been bought out, and no difficulty is raised 
about such common or waste land as lies adjacent to 
these plots. Excavation was hardly needed to show 
the futility of all previously-published plans, but 
considerably more is yet required for even a reason- 
able conjecture to be formed as to the true form of the 
temple buildings. Thus far a space has been cleared 
extending westward some 250 feet from the eastern 
wall of the inner inclosure and about 120 feet from 
south to north ; which is entirely occupied by remains 
of the Roman temple built upon massive foundations 
of a previous period, and constructed throughout of 
calcareous stone. The outer wall has been cleared 
along the east and south, not yet upon the west, and 
only partially along the north, where there appears 
to be a second court yet to be excavated to which the 
fluted drums found here and there must belong. To 
give exact dimensions would be both premature and 
out of place here, but the general features may be 
roughly stated: in no respect does the plan so far 
resemble a Greek edifice, and the Roman work is 
doubtless superimposed on a pre-Hellenie ground- 
plan: the southern court is of great length in pro- 
portion to its width, and along the whole length runs 
a row of column-bases, about twenty-five feet north 
of the southern wall, but only a single plain drum 
has been found in situ. Above these on the east (the 
only site as yet sufficiently clear) are several cross- 
walls whose exact nature is yet to be determined, but 
up the centre runs-an evident approach to another 
court upon the north. No entrance to the southern 
court from the outside has yet been found. Over the 
southern half of this court was a Roman mosaic 
pavement of uniform colour, but with a geometrical 
pattern, and like all the Roman work in the temple 
quite unworthy of the previous structure: indeed it 
seems evident that when the rebuilding took place, 
the importance of old Paphos had so far declined, 
that very indifferent work was considered adequate 
for the old shrine. Besides the massive foundations 
already referred to, the only evidences of the former 
temple yet found are fragments of early pottery, 
many inscriptions, and some statuary. No distinctly 
Phoenician things have come out as yet. The whole 
site is studded with rock-cut pits, narrow at the 
mouth and expanding below, evidently from their 
position anterior to the Roman structure, but whether 
for the storage of water, grain, valuables, or what, 
we cannot yet determine: the largest was almost full 
of the bones of large animals, and may contain 
sacrificial refuse. Some of these are within the court, 
others among the heap of débris which lies from 
three to fifteen feet deep outside the eastern wall, 
and in trenching which we have found several in- 
scriptions and sculptured remains. 

The exact relation of the well-known black blocks 
to the temple, as its plan is at present, has yet to be 
settled. Those commonly supposed to be the western 
wall of the peribolus vary more than ten degrees in 
direction from the line of the inner court ; while the 
isolated monoliths which General Cesnola imagined 
to mark the four corners of the inner court are (all 
but one) ontside of it altogether. 

Remains of sculptured marbles, terra-cotta figures, 
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and miscellaneous small objects have been found all 
over the site: from a depth of about seven feet below 
the Roman pavement in the centre of the southern 
court came an archaic figure of a very early period : 
close to this but less deeply buried was a remarkable 
medley of things, embedded in earth mingled with 
the rough rouge found in lumps all over the court ; 
most noticeable were a fine life-size marble head, 
probably of Eros, six or seven terra-cotta figurines, 
one or two being of the very best type, fragments of 
a splendid fifth century vase, and of other good 
pottery, several bronze gilt, glass, alabaster, and bone 
articles, and fragments of marble and bronze statues. 
From other parts of the site have come many broken 
statuettes, thrown aside in the plundering process to 
which the temple has been too evidently subjected : 
among these mention need only be made here of a 
headless Aphrodite supporting Eros on her shoulder, 
and a group in relief of Leda and the swan found 
to-day. ᾿ 

The largest and best find so far has been that of 
inscriptions: up to the moment of writing nearly a 
hundred (including those already above ground before 
we began) are now awaiting publication, and every 
day adds several to the list. Considerably more than 
half the number are engraved on pedestals of a coarse 
perishable pink marble, or dark-coloured limestone, 
and, with a few Roman exceptions, are of the Ptole- 
maic period. The light thrown on this portion of 
Cypriote history is already very considerable: the 
persons honoured are, if not private individuals or 
the reigning king and queen, usually στράτηγοι τῆς 
νήσου who are in most cases συγγενεῖς of the king, 
ἀρχιερεῖς τῆς νήσου and vavapxol : sometimes the king 
so honours them, once the κοινὸν of the Lycians 
statiuned in the island, twice the Cilicians so 
stationed, twice the we(ixal δυνάμεις, once the ἱππεῖς 
καὶ εὐώνυμοι. The τεχνῖται κατὰ Κύπρον περὶ τὸν 
Διόνυσον honour a certain Aristonice ; Isidorus of 
Antioch, the ἀρχεδεατρός (sic) dedicates to Ptolemy 
Alexander; the Senate and People Σεβαστῆς Πάφου 
erect a statue to Tiberius in the first year of the 
Tiberian era, evidently a thankoffering for the re- 
storation of the temple—and so forth. A second 
class of inscriptions are cut on white marble tablets, 
once fixed to the temple walls; one of these is in 
Cypriote, one is a long letter (of which nearly half 
is Yost) from Antiochus to Ptolemy Alexander con- 
cerning freedom and favours to certain Seleucians 
προσκληρωθέντας to his father ἐν Πιερίᾳ τῆς ἱερὰς καὶ 
ἀσύλου (γῆς), and marked by signal service to both 
father and son, A third and most important one is 
headed of ἐπηγγελμένοι els τὸ ᾿Ελαιοχριστίον and 
contains eight names with residence and quotas— 
chiefly ὀψώνια. These two last had been used to 
make a bed for the mosaic, and are both in respect of 
material and execution worthy of their historical 
interest. A third class, as might be expected, are 
dedications by parents of sons and daughters to the 
service of the goddess. This afternoon a new pedestal 
has been unearthed whereon the κοινὸν Κυπρίων honours 
a lady and her husband τοὺς κτιστὰς τοῦ Tuxalov καὶ 
ἀρχιερεῖς διὰ βίου τῆς Τυχῆς τῆς μητροπόλεως Πάφου 
ὑπὲρ τῆς ls τὴν ἐπάρχειαν φιλοτειμίας, and so forth. 

A certain number of men have been at work on 
the tombs in various localities round the site since 
February 3rd, but the find has been better in 
quantity than in quality: early Cypriote pottery, 
and later glass and jewellery make up the bulk of 
it: few or none of the Poli treasures have their 
counterpart here ; and it is evident that the earlier 
tomb-robbers have had a great harvest. A number 
of fine rock-tombs with many chambers have been 
examined, but nothing was found in them worthy of 
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their character, and it is most probable that the later 
Paphians have very generally cleared out the great 
early tombs and used them again. One Cypriote 
inscription of five characters, and two more on the 
wall of an entrance-passage were found among them. 
The Cyprus Government has not yet sanctioned 
excavations at Poli, and indeed the season is too far 
advanced for any to be undertaken now, and there- 
fore unless an unrifled necropolis is found here— 
which is not probable—the portable spoil will not be 
very great this year. 

The end of this season will probably see the great 
temple fairly cleared out, if funds are forthcoming 
sufficient for the purchase of such other houses in the 
village as still encumber the site: but it is always 
possible that new developments may appear on the 
northern or village side, and that the two months 
and a half during which we can still work, may be 
sufficient to complete the undertaking. 


Ὁ. G. Hocarrn. 
Kuxk1ta, PApHo, Cyprus, 
March 8, 1888. 


ANTIQUITIES AT ANTWERP.—The little Museum of 
Antiquities fitted up in the Steen or old Castle of 
Antwerp consists principally of objects belonging to 
the Middle Ages or to a later period, but contains a 
few Greek and Roman antiquities, of which a de- 
scription may be found in the Catalogue du Musée 
@ Antiquités (Anvers, 1885, 3rd ed.), industriously 
prepared by M. P. Génard. The Museum also 
possesses a small collection of Egyptian antiquities, 
of which a separate catalogue, also by M. Génard, 
has been published (Anvers, 1881). Among these is 
a marble relief (length 0.51, ht. 0.37) from Alexan- 
dria (‘Colonne de Pompée’), belonging to the well- 
known ‘banqueting’ class, but inadequately described 
in the catalogue (p. 28, no. 150) as ‘ Bas-relief repré- 
sentant une scene de famille.’ I give the following 
description from a note made by me during a recent 
visit to the Museum :—Beardless male figure, wearing 
himation over lower limbs, and with head bare, 
reclining on a couch, facing. In his right hand he 
holds a cornucopiae, in his left a bowl, resting on a 
cushion, from which a serpent rising up beside him 
is feeding. At the end of the couch a youthful 
female figure, wearing chiton and peplos, is seated, 
facing. On the left side of the Relief stands a youthful 


SUMMARIES OF 


Athenaeum: 31 March, 1888 ; Review of Godet’s 
‘Corinthians’ (transl.), and of Bishop Ellicott’s ; 
Mr. Walker in a note maintains the connexion of 
haupt and caput for ‘Indo-Geriianic é and probably 6 
before p, ὃ and f are represented by Germanic aw in 
open syllables.'—7 April ; Review of Archer Hind’s 
‘Timaeus,’ and of Gomme’s ‘Romano-British Re- 
mains.’ 


Academy: 31 March ; Review by T. Hodgkin of 
Bradley’s ‘Goths.’—7 April; the correspondence on 
the Cod. Amiatinus is renewed by P. Corssen, and on 
14 April by Martin Rule. 


American Journal of Philology. No. 32, Dee. 
1887. 

Robinson Ellis, Further notes on the poems of the 
Appendix Vergiliana: one excellent emendation may 
be noticed, for ‘quae lacerant avidas inimico pectore 
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male attendant, wearing short chiton, and holding 
in right, simpulum: near his right hand, krater on 
stand. Before the couch, a table with food. In the 
upper left-hand corner of the Relief, horse’s head, in 
panel, looking right. The Relief, which is of tolerable 
workmanship, is uninscribed, 

WARWICK WrorH. 


The Numismatic Chronicle; third series, vol. vii. 
(1887), part iii. 
Perey Gardner, ‘New Greek Coins of Bactria and 
India.’ Rare and interesting specimens lately acquired 
by the British Museum, the most important of which 
is a large silver coin (a decadrachm) found at Khullum 
in Bokhara: Obverse, Greek horseman charging with 
his lance a retreating elephant on the back of which 
are two warriors resisting the attack. Reverse, a king 
(Alexander the Great ?) wearing a cuirass and holding 
thunderbolt and spear. The writer considers that 
this coin was struck ‘on the occasion of some notable 
victory won by a Greek king of Bactria [possibly 
Eucratides or Heliocles] over the invading hordes of 
Yueh-chi in the second century B.c.’—Perey Gardner, 
‘The Exchange-value of Cyzicene Staters.’ The 
writer examines Demosthenes, Phormio, p. 914; 
Xenophon, Anab. v. 6, 23: vii. 3,10; ef. Anab. i. 
3, 21, and i. 5, 6, and gives the results of accurate 
weighings of several Cyzicene coins. The conclusion 
arrived at is that the Cyzicene electrum stater was of 
the same value as the Daric.—Arthur J. Evans, ‘On 
a Coin of a Second Carausius, Caesar in Britain in 
the Fifth Century.” On a rude bronze Roman coin 
bearing the inscription ‘Domino Carausio Ces.’ This 
coin must have been struck much later than the time 
of the well-known Carausius (A.D. 287-293) and may 
have been coined at the beginning of the fifth century 
by another British ruler named Carausius, hitherto 
unknown. Reviews: Head’s Historia Numorum, by 
Prof. J. H. Middleton. 
W. Wroru. 
[The above was accidentally omitted in the March 
number.) 


Annuaire de la Société francaise de Numismatique, 
1888, Jan.—Feb. 

A. Oreschnikow, ‘The Chronology of the coins of 
Asander.’ The dates proposed are: Asander, Archon 
of Bosporus in 8.0. 44; King in B.c. 41; Death of 
Asander, B.c. 16—15. We We 


PERIODICALS. 


mentes’ (Cul. 60) read ‘q. 1. ἃ. nimia cuppedine 
mentes.’—B. Perrin, The Odyssey under Historical 
source-criticism, points out how Kirchhoff’s theory 
has been developed by Wilamowitz-Méllendorf and 
Seeck.—R. C. Seaton, Symplegades and Planctae, 
endeavours to prove that they are distinct in Homer, 
and were not identified till a comparatively late 
period.—Karl Brugmann, Der Ursprung der lateini- 
schen Gerundia und Gerundiva. Amandus is for 
ama-tn-us (as pando for patno) with a suffix appearing 
in the related languages, faci-e-ndus is modelled on 
the present participle, faci-wndus is to faci-endus 
as euntis to wens. —H. W. Smyth, On poetical 
words in Cyprian prose, quotes Homerie forms and 
words which occur in Cyprian inscriptions. — W. 
Everitt proposes to read ‘aedonis’ for ‘idoneus’ in 
Catull. 29, 8—H. W. Smyth gives an appreciative 
review of Jebb’s Introduction to Homer. 
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Hermes, vol. xxii. part 4 contains: 


1. G. Kaibel, Sententiarum Liber Quartus, in 
which among others the following are the most 
notable conjectures: (a) Aristoph. Thesmoph. 162, 
χλιδαῖς θ᾽ ὅσοιπερ ἁρμονίαν ἐχύμισαν : (B) he rejects 
498 and alteis 499 to ἀλλ᾽ ὡς γυνὴ, κιτ.λ. : (γ) he 
also rejects 32: (δ) Thue. vill. 67 for ἐξεῖναι μὲν 
᾿Αθηναίων ἀνατρέπειν (or ἀνειπεῖν) γνώμην, he reads 
ἐξεῖναι μὲν (᾿Αθην.) ἀνατὶ εἰπεῖν γνώμην : (ε) Arche- 
stratus apud Athen. (vii. 101 f.) for ἑρπετὸν εἰς 
ὕδατος στεφάνους, he suggests Περσεφόνης ἕδος εὐστε- 

ανου. 
᾿ 2. J. Rasson, Zur Hekabe des Euripides. He finds 
evidence of interpolation inthe play: (a) 92-97 are 
inconsistent with 40, 305 and 390, and 262-266 
are probably spurious: (8) 119, 120, 135, 267-8, 
also point to a different version of Achilles’ demand 
for a victim: (y) 216 and 217 are probably not spoken 
by the Chorus but by Polyxena: (δ) nor can 141-143 
be genuine. To establish this he shows by reference to 
other plays that the Chorus in the Parados only refers 
to what has been stated in the prologue, and never 
introduces any fresh action: (ε) this leads to the 
further conclusion that 104-143 are all interpolated 
and also 187-246, and 267-270. Rasson then recon- 
structs what he believes to have been the course of 
the play up to the entrance of Odysseus at line 218 : 
(ὦ the Chorus αὔρα ποντιὰς αὔρα «.7.A. is inconsistent 
with 98-103, where the Trojan women are already 
allotted to their masters, and is probably an inter- 
polation, formed on the Chorus in the T'roades 
197-233. 

3. M. Rothstein, J libellum de Sublimitate con- 
jectanea critica consists partly in defence of the 
original readings against conjectures of critics : partly 
in defending certain conjectures of his own. 

4. Th. Mommsen, Die rémischen Provinzialmilizen. 
Anappendix to Die Conscriptionsordnung in vol. xix. 
After mentioning an important inscription lately 
found at Saintes, probably of the Augustan period, to 
an ‘evocato gaesatorum DC Raetorum castello Ircavio,’ 
Mommsen collects the passages relating to those 
troops which belong neither to the legions nor 
άπ ΗΝ δῇ Of these the most important are C.J. L. 
x. 6089: Hygin. ο. 29: C.L.L, iii. 1896: Tac. Hist. 
iL 67: C.LL. v. 586: Tac. Hist. ii. 12: CLD. ix. 
8044: Tac. Hist. i. 68: C.L.L. viii. 2728: CLL. 
vii. 1002: Tac. Hist. 111, 5: Ann. xii. 49: Arrian. 
ce. 7: 6.1.1. v. 5267: Henz. 6729: C.1.L. iii. 808 : 
C.1.L. viii. 9045. The provincial militia were clearly 
a distinct branch of the service, τὸ συμμαχικόν 
(Arrian): symmacharii (Hyginus): auxilia provin- 
cialium (Tacitus): τὸ στρατιωτικὺν τῆς ἐπαρχείας 
(Inserip. at Tomi). It appears (1) that senatorial 
provinces had no militia : (2) nor the most civilized 
of the imperial : (3) frontier considerations decide their 
presence or absence: 6.6. Helvetii, Palmyreni: (4) 
they appear chiefly in procuratorial provinces taken 
over from client-kings : δι. Raetia, Noricum, Alpine 
wrovinces : (5) and in recently conquered provinces 
ike Britain and Dacia. They were not imperial 
troops: were paid by the communities themselves, 
and ranked below not only legionaries and auxiliaries 
but even classiarii; they were usually commanded 
by praepositi not of equestrian rank. They were 
employed locally in their own districts, though after 
Hadrian sometimes at a distance, and as part of the 
imperial forces, but while nationality disappeared in 
the other forces, it still marked these militia-numeri. 
They are not to be confounded (1) with purely 
ee troops mentioned in lex coloniae Genetivae, 
(2) with police or gens d’armes. 

δ. R. Scholl, Polykrite. A funeral stele was found 
at Athens in 1870 with a male and female figure 
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inscribed Lysimachos and Polykrite. These are 
identified with the grandson and granddaughter of 
Aristides. Plutarch mentions a decree (Arist. 27) 
granting public assistance to Polykrite in memory of 
Aristides. This is illustrated from a decree of the 
Epigoni period in which similar reward was granted 
to a Timosthenes on account of the merits of his 
grandfather, and the decree given in full may be 
taken as an example for all similar cases. 

6. E. Maas, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des 
Griech. Prosa, An attempt to prove (1) that the περὶ 
φυσῶν of Hippokrates contains imitations from the 
ἐγκώμιον Ἑλένης of Gorgias: (2) that the Παλα- 
μήδους ἀπολογία of Gorgias is authentic : (3) that the 
two speeches of Gorgias are the earliest specimens of 
Attic prose: (4) that the discussion on democracy 
(Hdt. iii, 80-82) was taken from the sophistical 
τόποι, and was not the invention of Herodotus: 
(5) that Isokrates in his third Oration, § 29, draws 
from the same τόποι, adding some points omitted 
by Herodotus: (6) that these τόποι were probably 
contained in the καταβάλλοντες λόγοι of Protagoras. 

7. Th. Mommsen, Zahl- und Bruchzeichnen. 
Numeral signs, the starting-point of all word- 
abbreviations in Latin, are generally used in business 
or official statements and citations from books, and 
after Actium in the titles of magistrates. The signs 
for the small unit (-), the large unit (I), five (v), 
and ten (x) were earlier than the introduction of the 


Greek alphabet. The signs for 50 (ν ΓΒ πὶ: ), 


100 (probably ©), 1000 (D), were the Greek aspirates 
x, 9,and¢. From these the Romans got D (500), 
@® (10,000), @ (100,000), &e. The assimilation 
of numeral signs to the letters I, V, X, L, C, D 
was later. M, however, was never a sign for 1,000, 
though sometimes an abbreviation for mille. So 


X = 10,000: V = 5,000 : [X] = 1,000,000: D = 
500,000 (see lex Rubria), but for 100 million and 
upwards use was still made of @ and its multiples. 
Some confusion was caused after Augustus by the 
custom of distinguishing numerals from letters by a 
horizontal line over them: thus III sometimes = ὃ ; 
sometimes = 3,000. When several signs were placed 
together, they were added or subtracted, according 
as the higher or lower number came first ; e.g. 
IIL = 48: ΟΟΟΧῚ, = 340, &c. The original signs 
for fractions were — (the small unit = 74), § 
(semis = 4), and = (semuncia = οἷ). The use of the 
precious metals made further subdivision necessary ; 
and the small unit (uncia) was divided into twenty- 


four parts. Thus Ὁ. (scripulum) = οἷς of uncia = 
atx of as: 3 (sicilicus) = } of uncia = yy of as: 
2 (sextula) = ᾧ of uncia = yy of as: 2 (dimidia 
sextula) = τς of uncia = ,}, of as. By combination 
of these signs units could be broken up as far as 
gts; though 4 , 2 , and 2 were seldom used, 
being generally reduced to scruples; the scruple 
being often used as an exponent with the num 
prefixed: eg PX|IS-—Z9V = 11 Ibs. 94 oz. - 
5 ser. For weights this system was universal; it 
could also be used for the as, both heavy and reduced, 
and also for the silver currency, the denarius being the 
unit. Of this the quinarius is semis, and the sesterce 
quadrans, while the as would be 3 D t.¢. dy + ay = τς. 
On the introduction of the Greek silver coin, the 
nummus, the decimal division into libellae was intro- 
duced with it, and accordingly .<S = 3%: — (libella) 
= zs: = (sembella) = υἷῖς : T (terruncius) = γῆς. 
This decimal system was also applied to the oldest 
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copper coinage (1) with the sesterce or nummus of 
24 asses ag unit—ratio sestertiaria—when the du- 


pondius = ¢ = 9 _—: the as = % = = 
thesemis =} = - -- the quadrans = τ = — ; or 
(2) with the denarius as unit—ratio denariaria—when 

Ϊ Η -Ξ- — CC » : ν — hp τὴ σ᾽ ed 
the quinarius = 4 = 9 : the sesteree=}~= _5: 
the as = τὸὁἪ = —, and the quadrans = J, = T. 


The exponent for sesterces was N, or HSN, for 
denarii %. The whole article is most interesting and 
important. 

8. Chr. Hiilsen, Das Pomerium Roms in der 
Kaiserzeit. A discussion on the Pomerium as extended 
by Claudius, Vespasian, and Hadrian, based on an 
examination of the boundary cippi in C./.Z. vi. 
1231-33. Two plans are added. 

9. B. Kiibler, Zum Julius Valerius de rebus gestis 
Alexandri. Kiibler has collated the two MSS. 
Ambrosianus P. sup. 49 and Parisinus 4880, and 
offers some corrections of the two editions by Mai 
(1817) and E. Miiller in the appendix to Diibner’s 
Arrian (1846). The work is chiefly interesting on 
account of its peculiar Latinity. 

Miscellen : (a) U. Wilcken, Die Chalkus-siglen in 
der griechischen Cursive. Correcting Wessely, who 


makes x and x both stand for 1 chalk., although a 
4 chalk., 
B 


ο 


Wilcken proves that 1 ch. = x: 2 ch. = x or x 


Vienna papyrus shows that x Ἔχ = 


τ 

(o being the cursive form of 8): 3ch. = x: 4ch. = ὅ, 
1.6. half an obol; 5 ch. = 6x, &c. (b) G. Knaack, 
Zur Phaethonsage, argues that Lucretius v. 400, 
‘ scilicet ut veteres Graium cecinere poetae,’ does not 
refer to Hesiod and Euripides, but to an unknown 
Alexandrian poet who seems to have first introduced 
the idea of a universal ἐκπύρωσις. (c) Bruno Keil, Der 
Marcianus 415 des Isokrates (=). (d) P. Stengel, θυσίαι 
ἄσπονδοι. Α schol. to Soph. Θεά. Kol. 100, speaks 
of them as κατὰ τύχην εἰς ἔθος προελθοῦσαι. Stengel 
identifies them with purificatory sacrifices, which 
require blood of victim, and are not ordinary but 
extraordinary (κατὰ τύχην not κατὰ νόμον). (6) S. 
Fraenkel, Mariades—Cyriades (Mommas. Lon. Gesch. 
v. 431, n. 1), two forms of the same name. The 
Semitic Mar = lord = κύριος. (7) F. Burger, Sticho- 
metrisches zu Demosthenes. (g) J. S. van Veen, 
Gelliana. 


Archiv fur Lateinische Lexicographie v. 1. 
Kleidung und Wohnung im Sprichwort (A. Orro). 
Continuation of this useful series of papers. As in 
some previous articles in the series, a few details are 
open to criticism. 

[P. 1. More parallels to Juv. x. 22, are given by 
Mr. Mayor. P. 2. Cic. de Orat 2.265 tanquam nudus 
nuces legeret is left unexplained. Is it possible that 
the reference is to some conjurer’s tricks? P. 3. 
Juvenal’s facinus maioris abollac (iii. 115) is explained 
as sceleris potioris (schol.). But it is probable from 
the supplementary note in Mr. Mayor’s fourth edition 
that maior abolla is the philosopher’s great cloak, 
duplex pannus in Hor. Lpist. i. 17.25. This re- 
sembles the older interpretation, also given by the 
scholia and adopted Archiv v. 118, by Wolfflin, guast 
᾿ sanctioris philosophi, except that maioris is taken 
differently. P. 6. Caligatus in Juv. iii. 322, does 
not mean ‘schnell,’ but ‘as a soldier,’ z.e. I will serve 
in your ranks (Mayor on xvi. 24). Turnebus Advers. 
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181, explains audax miles. P. 7. The slang tondere 
‘cheat’ is not derived, as Dr. Otto strangely imagines, 
from ‘the difficulty of shaving a man well.’ The 
metaphor of our English ‘fleece’ is obvious enough. 
P. 12. Plaut. Miles 1140 figam palum in parietem is no 
proverb, but a development of architectus used just 
before. |—Die Partikel eece (Albr. Kohler). Almost a 
lexicographical article, discussing ecce, eccwm &e. , ecce 
with acc. (commonest in early and late Latin), ecce 
with autem, tibi, quam, &e, ‘Satur’ und die davon 
abgeleiteten Worter (A. Funck). An interesting paper. 
‘The derivation of sa¢wr is uncertain, the meaning 
cibo plenus ; it is common till ecclesiastical Latin, 
when its odd form makes it vanish. Sa/writas is the 
‘¢seltnerer, sinnlicherer Ausdruck fiir satietas.” The 
common explanation of lanx satura is uncertain: 
satura can only be proved to mean a ‘‘reichhaltiges 
Gemenge mannigfacher Dinge.”” Of the literary 
satura Nettleship’s theory is probably right.’ Laus 
alicuius (Havet) Cic. Verr. 5.3, has subjective geni- 
tive laudem populi Rom. as Quint. xii. 10, 72. 
Interemo und zugehoriges (W. Schmitz) cf. Archiv 
iv. 315. Litteratwra (E. W.) means (a) γραμματική 
‘instruction in reading and writing’ (so Vitruy. 
132, 24 R), literary education, &c. ; (6) ‘literature,’ 
first in Vitruv. 133, 28 R, then in Tertullian and the 
Fathers = heathen literature as opposed to seriptura, 
the Bible. Szbstantiva personalia auf -o-onis (H. 
Fisch). <A list with comments. ‘The words were 
numerous but vulgar or colloquial and avoided by 
Cicero, &c. Their sense is usually depreciatory.’ 
[Two or three notes may be made on this valuable 
paper. Babylo is not for babylonius in Ter. Adelph. 
915, but a bold adaptation of the name of the city. 
To bibo should be added bibi0, which I have found in 
the Balliol Glossary, bibiones sunt qui in vino nas- 
cuntur, quos vulgo mustiones appellant. LBlato is 
quoted from Gloss. Steph. p. 31. It occurs in no 
other glossary that I can find, and is probably an 
error for blatero. Historio is not a real word, but 
invented to explain Isidore’s derivation of histrio. 
Humilio is perhaps from homo, rather than from 
humilis. Mustio is a well-attested word: it is 
given by Isidore and in some glossaries. Paritio 
cannot be proved out of apparitio. The latter in 
Cie. Q. Fr. ii. 4, is an abstract used as a concrete, 
and not properly a ‘ personal substantive in το The 
names of animals in -o may be increased by cabo: see 
M. Warren’s Saint Gall glossary, ec. 7, cabo : cavallus 
(i.e. caballus). Dr. Fisch has overlooked a curious 
gloss bulones: ipsi sunt cetarii qui diversa genera 
piscium vendunt (Bodl. Gl.; Mai. vi. 512, &c.), 
though the word is perhaps not correctly given.] 
Lexicographical articles by H. Ploen and E. Wolfflin 
on forty words, from abolefacio to abrenuntio, with 


special ‘ Erlauterungen’ to aborior and aboleo. Quar- 
ranta (E. W.) and ambagio (H. Nettleship). Abie- 
talis (EK. W.). Occurs Sen. den. xi. 667. Vulgar- 


lateinische Substrate (G. Grober). Words beginning 
with Q. R. Miscellen: the most noticeable are ‘on 
the domestic cat and meaning of cattus’ (Sittl.), ex- 
planation of totiens quinquiens, &e., as =‘ going 5 &e 
times’ (Stowasser), animabilis, pulsus (Hauler), 
per omnia (E. W.). Litteratwr, Merguet’s new lexicon 
to Cicero is noticed favourably. The ‘Sprechsaal’ 
contains ‘questions’ 201-280, answers returnable by 
March, 1889. The continuation of the Archiv is, 
therefore, fairly certain. 


F. HAVERFIELD. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Aristophanes. Acharnians. With Introduction, Notes, 
and a Dialectical Glossary, by W. W. Merry. 12mo. 
Oxford. Clarendon Press. 3s. 

Brugmann (K.) Elements of the Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Indo-Germanic Languages. Vol. I. : 
Introduction and Phonology. Translated from the 
German by Joseph Wright. Royal 8vo. pp. xx., 
562. D. Nutt, and Triibner & Co. 18s. 

Burn (R.) Roman Literature in relation to Roman 
Art. 8vo. xii. 315 pp. 56 illustrations. London. 
Macmillan. 14s. 

Caesar de Bello Gallico. Com. I., with Notes by 
A. G. Peskett. Crown 8vo. Cambridge. University 
Press. 1s. 6d. 

(fow (James). A Companion to School Classics. 
Crown 8vo. Maemillan. 658. 

Gregory Nazianzen's Two Invectives, and Libanius’ 
Monody, with Julian’s extant Theosophical Works. 
Translated by C. W. King. 12mo. pp. xiv., 228. 
Bohn’s Classical Library. Bell and Sons. 5s. 

Lambros (S. P.) A Collation of the Athos Codex of 
the Shepherd of Hermas ; together with an Intro- 
duction. Translated and edited, with a preface and 
appendices, by J. Armitage Robinson. 8vo. 36 pp. 
Cambridge. University Press. 3s. 6d. 

LInwian, Dialogues; namely, the Dialogues of the 
Gods, of the Sea Gods, and of the Dead, Zeus, 
The tragedian, &c. Translated, with Notes and a 
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Awer (H.) Der Tempel der Vesta und das Haus 
der Vestalinnen am Forum Romanum 40. 
28 pp. 8 pl. (£ztr. Denksch. d. k. Akad. d. 
Wiss.) Vienna. Tempsky. 6 Mk. 

Barth (B.) De Graecorum asylis. 8vo. 77 pp. 
Strassburg. Triibner, 1 Mk. 60. 

Beschreibung der antiken Miinzen der kgl. Museen 
zu Berlin. Vol. I. Taurische Chersonesus, Sar- 
matien, Dacien, Pannonien, Moesien, Thracien, 
thracische Konige. 8vo. viii. 357 pp. 8 pl. 
63 zincographs. Berlin. Spemann. 25 Mk. 

Bonnino (G. B.) Piccolo Antibarbarus. 8vo. viii. 
131 pp. Turin. Loescher. 

Cicero. Rede f. den Dichter A. Licinius Archias. 
Fiir den Schulgebrauch erklirt von J. Strenge. 


Svo. vi. 41 pp. Gotha. F. A. Perthes. 60 Pf. 
Coglitore (G.) Su due antiche iscrizioni latine. 8vo. 
8 pp. Rome. 


Collection des anciens alchimistes Grecs publiée 
sous les auspices du ministére de l'instruction 
yublique par M. Berthelot et Ch. Em. Ruelle. 
Part II. : Les ceuvres de Zosime. Texte grec et 
traduction francaise avec variantes, notes et com- 
mentaires. 4to. Pp. 107-242. Paris. G. Steinheil. 

Corpus inscriptionum latinarum. Vol. XI. Pars I. : 
Inscriptiones Aemiliae, Etruriae, Umbriae latinae, 


ed. C. Bormann. II.: Inscriptiones Aemiliae 
et Etruriae. Folio. 52, 594 pp. Berlin. G. 
Reimer. 62 Mk. 


Duvau (L.) Notes italiques. 8vo. 7 pp. (Zztr. 
Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique.) Paris. 


Fritzsche (H.)  Priiparation zu oat ge Anabasis. 


Book 1. Zur EKinfiihrung in die Lektiire ἃ. 
Xenophon zusammengestellt. 8vo. VI. 41 pp. 
Mahlheim. Baedeker. 1 Mk. 

Gutjahr (BE. A.)  Terenzische Betonungsfragen. 
8vo. 17 pp. Leipzig. Zangenberg u. Himley. 
50 PF. 


Fir den Schulgebrauch erklart von 
Book Il. 8vo, 106 pp. Gotha. 


Herodotus. 
J. Sitzler. 


Perthes. 1 Mk. 30. 

Homer. Odysee. Fiir den Schulgebrauch erklirt 
von Εἰ Weck. Gesang XIII-XV. 8vo. 349- 
347 pp. Gotha. Perthes, 1 Mk, 20, 


preliminary Memoir, by Howard Williams. 12mo. 
330 pp. Bohn’s Classical Library. Bell & Sons. 5s. 

Martial. Select Epigrams. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Appendices, by Rev. H. M. 
Stephenson. 12mo. 470 pp. Macmillan. 6s. 6d. 

Plutarch. Wives of the Gracchi. With Notes by 
H. A. Holden. Crown 8vo. Cambridge. University 
Press. 6s. 

Smith (W.) <A Latin-English Dictionary. With 
Tables of the Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, 
and Money, and a Dictionary of Proper Names. 
19th edition. 8vo. 1250 pp. Murray. 16s. 

Smith (W.) and Hall (T. D.) Copious and Critical 
English-Latin Dictionary. 5th edition. 970 pp. 
Murray. 16s. 

Sophocles (E. A.) Greek Lexicon of the Roman and 
Byzantine Periods, From B.c. 146 to a.p. 1100. 
4to. xvi. 1188 pp. (Second Edition.) New York. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. £2 10s. 

Vergil. Aeneidos Lib. VI. By A. Sidgwick. Crown 
8vo. Cambridge. University Press. 1s. 6d. 

Xenophon. Anabasis. Book IV. with Map. 16mo. 
152 pp. 6d.; with Notes and Vocabulary. 
Rivington. 1s. 

Xenophon. Anabasis. Book IV. With English Notes 
by Alfred Pretor. Crown 8vo. Cambridge. Uni- 
versity Press. 2s. 
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Homer. Odysée. Texte gree revu et corrigé d’aprés 
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THe evidence in favour of the view that 
-σαντι Was a termination of the 3rd plur, perf. 
in early Greek admits cf being stated briefly 
and, I think, convincingly. 1. The ending 
with o exists in three forms—icaot, εἴξασι 
and γεγράψαται (quoted from the Heraclean 
tables). 2. All the perfect stems which end 
in a vowel or nasal sonant employ not -ντι 
but -αντι, with hiatus as the ending of the 
3rd plur. Instances are δεδίασι, πεφύασι, 
δεδάασι, δεδόανθι, ἑστέασι (ἑστᾶσι), βεβάασι, 
γεγάασι, μεμάασι, τεθνᾶσι. The two sets of 
forms are plainly homogeneous, and the o of 
the first explains the hiatus of the second. 

But there are several considerations which 
tend to shew that -σαντι, thus proved to 
exist, is an extension of a simpler form. 
1. The termination in Sanscrit is -s as in 
vidus, in Latin ~re, which I take to be for -s?. 
2. The Greek language elsewhere strengthens 
short or indistinct personal endings, and at 
least in one class of instances employs -σαντι 
for the purpose. 3. The form itself is longer 
and more cumbrous than is habitual in per- 
sonal terminations, and seems to indicate 
composition. 4. -σαντι, which represents an 
Indo-European -s#ti with the accent on the 
penultimate, could not consistently with all 
we know of the laws of verbal accentuation 
have existed in any of the forms I have cited 
or in any case except where the verb was 
originally disyllabic in the 3rd plural. ἔαντι, 
ἔασι for s#ti, and ἴαντι, ἴασι for iti are the 
only forms which answer to this condition. 
The nature of the case and such instances as 
τιθέασι show that -σαντι has been borrowed in 
whole or in part from the substantive verb. 
That the original form of which -σαντι is a 
substitute or an extension was -o« is an 
hypothesis resting in the first place on the 
analogy of Sanscrit and Latin. But when 
once made it explains as no other has done 
the formation of such forms in -ἄσι as I have 
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enumerated. πέφυσι, for instance, when the 
intervocalic o began to disappear and the 
distinctive character of the ending to become 
obscure, borrowed -αντὶ from ἔαντι, which 
was not only the commonest verb in the lan- 
guage, but from its non-thematic character 
and its original possession of an o was the 
one form adapted for the purpose. Thus 
πεφυσι became revi, and ultimately πεφύασι. 
The example of the stems ending in vowels 
and nasal sonants was followed by ἰσσι and 
εἰξι, Which became ἴσασι, εἴξασι, and in one 
dialect yeypayx apparently passed into the 
cumbrous form of γεγράψαντι. The point in 
common between ἴσασι and εἴξασι seems to 
be that in the later language both had a 
monosyllabic stem in the perfect, and this, I 
imagine, led to their creation and retention. 

In disyllabic forms, according to the view 
I have taken, the intrusive a established 
itself, and by this means the series of Ionic 
perfects in -ἄσι was produced from originals 
of the type of yeypay. But I waive this 
theory for the present. If -σι as in μεμασι 
was the earliest ending of the perfect in the 
3rd plur., the analogy of λύουσι, ἔλυον permit 
the conjecture that the final . was a suffix of 
a presential character, and that there was a 
shorter form μεμας which had a past mean- 
ing. As then μεμασι, μεμαὶ borrows an ex- 
tension from the present ἔαντι, so with equal 
right μεμας has recourse to ἔαν, the parent of 
the Dorie ἦν (scarcely to ἦσαν, ἔσσαν, ἔσαν, 
which themselves appear to be pluperfects), 
and was lengthened into μέμασαν. So in 
correspondence with τεθνᾶσι, ἑστᾶσι, βεβάασι, 
δεδίασι and ἴσασι we have τέθνασαν, ἕστασαν, 
βέβασαν, δείδισαν and ἔσαν. In none of the 
forms has the intervocalic o any tendency to 
disappear, since it was originally final] and 
its intervocalic character was comparatively 
late. 

If I was right in assuming that the end- 
ings of the sigmatic aorist are identical with 
those of the perfect, the termination -cav 
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provides an easy explanation of the fact that 
the aorist of stems ending in short vowels 
exhibits double σ in Homer and elsewhere. 
In these cases the comparatively rare forma- 
tions ἐκάλεσα, ἐκάλεσαν yielded to the com- 
moner ἐνόμισσα, ἐνόμισσαν. 

The Latin language presents a complete 
and transparent analogy to the terminations 
of the 3rd plural perfect and pluperfect as 
thus conceived to exist in Greek. As the 
hypothetical pepace stands to μεμάασι and 
μέμασαν with endings borrowed from the 
present and imperfect of εἰμί, so does meminere 
stand to meminerunt and meminerant with 
endings borrowed from the same tenses of 
sum. I will return at a future time to the 
length of the 6 in meminere. 


Ne 


Mr. J. H. Moulton has laid down the 
law that originally hard aspirates lose their 
aspiration in Greek except where the accent 
immediately precedes. Of this law we have 
an illustration in the duplicates -θε and -re 
(originally -the), the terminations of the 2nd 
pers. plur. perfect active. τθε is found 
wherever the personal termination is imme- 
diately preceded by the strong form of the 
root —réroabe (πέπασθε is, I believe, only ar 
emendation of Aristarchus), ἄνωχθε, κέκραχθε, 
ἐγρήγορθε. Everywhere else -τε occurs, the 
penultimate syllable being the weak form of 
the root or the intrusive a, and originally 
incapable of bearing the accent. 

But the evidence seems to show that the 
Greek termination -the was not inherited 
from the undivided language, but is a later 
addition. To explain this it is necessary to 
go somewhat into detail. The Indo-European 
perfect differed largely from the present and 
imperfect, as we have them, in this—that it 
distinguished person and number more by 
vowel variation and less by distinct termina- 
tions. Thus the Ist sing., e.g, bebhera, and 
the 3rd sing. bebhore, where even the final -a 
and -6 are not improbably differentiations of 
one vowel. 

The only distinct personal endings apart 
from the dual were the -mes of the Ist 
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plural and the -s of the 3rd. It is hardly 
going beyond the evidence to say that 
the 2nd sing. and plur. of vtd were in a 
Sanscrit form véd and vid respectively. 
But before the unity of the language 
was broken, a beginning had been made of 
distinguishing the two by the addition of 
-tha, which seems rather an appended par- 
ticle than a mere ending. Sanscrit remains 
much on this footing in the 2nd sing. vettha 
and 2nd plur, vide, where 6 is apparently an 
assimilation to the ending of the present and 
imperfect. The Greek did not find the par- 
ticle -θα (-ra) sufficiently significant of the 
second person, but gave the word in the 
singular the termination of the present and 
imperfect before appending the particle. 
Similarly in the plural, to satisfy the want 
of clearness, -6e was either differentiated 
from -6a or borrowed from the primary 
ending in the present. 

This -t#e, as I have shown, became normally 
-re, and from the proportion ἔλεγετε : ἔλεγες :: 
ἐλέξατε : ἔλεξας, πεπόνθατε : πέπονθας produced 
the ordinary termination, -6a remaining only 
where the proportion did not apply, as in 
οἶσθα, ἴστε, and similar cases, 

If I have correctly represented the course 
taken by Sanscrit and Greek in dealing with 
the terminations of these persons, it is not 
difficult to account for the form they take in 
Latin. Latin, like Greek, gave the perfect 
the ordinary termination of the present 
before affixing -tha, and like Sanscrit, made 
no analogous addition to the 2nd_ plural, 
simply making it end in -e by way of assimi- 
lation to the 2nd person plur. of the present. 
So that if we write the Indo-European forms 
according to Latin laws, and dismiss for the 
time consideration of the ¢ characteristic of 
the perfect, the two persons stood once 
veideste, veide. When legete had assumed its 
8, the termination -ste became capable of a 
plural, which was transferred ready formed 
to veide, and produced veidestes. ‘The fact 
that the 3rd person singular of the Latin 
perfect borrows the consonantal termination 
of the present corroborates the account here 
given of the origin of the s in the 2nd person. 


F. W. WALKER. 


(70 be continued.) 
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DR, PEILE’S OBSERVATIONS 


Ir would be very satisfactory if Mr. 
F. W. Walker at the conclusion of his 
‘Philological Notes’ would say why he dis- 
sents in each case from the latest view 
which has been generally accepted. The 
field of his speculations is one in which 
commonly no complete demonstration is 
possible, though a varying—sometimes a 
very considerable—amount of probability 
is attainable. The inflexional forms of the 
Ind. Eur. language can never be recovered 
with perfect certainty: therefore as no one 
theory, however seemingly satisfactory, can 
ever be in absolute possession of the field, 
any original speculation —certainly any 
from so able a scholar as Mr. Walker—is 
entitled to consideration if it be phonetically 
sound. His seem to be generally sound ; 
but the older view in my judgment is 
generally supported by a larger amount of 
evidence, and I should be glad to know the 
reasons for the rejection of it. Mr. Walker 
(doubtless to save space) gives only his own 
view ex cathedra. 

Thus in note I. he makes no mention of 
the doctrine (now more than ten years old, 
and I think universally accepted except by 
those writers who deny the pronominal 
original of the personal suffixes of the verbs 
altogether, such as Ludwig and Professor 
Sayce) that the different suffixes found in 
each language for the same person, need not 
be referred in each several case to one 
common origin, but that rather they should 
be referred back to different pronominal 
forms for the same person existing in the 
original language. 

Thus for example (it is held) there were 
in Ind. Eur. two terminations of the first 
person singular of the present, 6 and m (and 
mt); the 6 form derived from the 6 of the 
stem of each thematic verb coalescing with 
a pronominal element @ or é; either would 
result in 6. Each pronominal form is 
assumed to have the same meaning, 7: 
and the theory of duplicate forms is fully 
borne out by the history of the pronouns, 
and 1s in conformity with what we know of 
the general processes of language. If this 
view be accepted, what need is there for 
Mr. Walker’s proposed form 6m? Such a 
form is well-nigh impossible for Latin: Mr. 
Walker himself admits that he cannot justify 
it, and the attempt to do so by adducing 
ratio(n) fails, because the 6 form of the 
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nom. sing. did not arise for the first time in 
Latin, but is clearly traceable back to Ind. 
Eur., which had differing forms of this case, 
used in different positions, just lke our 
article ‘a’ or ‘an’; and one of these was in- 
herited by one language, another by another. 
There are other minor difficulties for Latin, 
and also some for Greek and the other lan- 
guages, which need not be here pressed. 
The real point is this: why are we not to 
rest content with the common explanation, 
which meets all difficulties? The Sanskrit 
forms in -@mi are the result of a contamina- 
tion of the two original forms; a principle 
found in every language, but in Greek in a 
strikingly parallel case, viz., the Homeric 
subj. ἐθέλωμι : compare the double ablatives 
τουτῶθε, Ke. 

This explanation is independent of the 
question which set of the forms, mz, si, tz, or 
m, 8, t, is the older (Mr. Walker writes om, 
es, et, which mixes up the stem-termination 
with the personal suffix, and leads, I think, 
to his unhappy identification of swm with 
Ion. gov). I agree that no priority in time 
can be claimed for the longer forms, but 
the relation of the two sets of forms to each 
other, and of each tothe forms of the middle 
veice, must remain always uncertain: we 
may think Thurneysen’s guess most pro- 
bable (I think it is this which Mr. Walker 
means when he speaks of ‘ Wackernagel’s 
brilliant discovery’; at least, the view 
which he sets forth is Thurneysen’s (Λ΄, Z. 
27, 173), who does not there refer to 
Wackernagel ; or we may hold with Osthoff 
that the middle forms must be first ac- 
counted for: or we may combine in some 
measure the two by starting with mo, so, to 
—pronouns—of which the two last still 
appear in Greek oo, ro: phonetically varied 
into m, 8, t, and each set augmented by a 
final ὁ to (i.) mot, soz, tot, (11.} mz, st, tv: all 
these being Ind. Eur., and taken in different 
measure by the different languages. Forms 
belonging to different sets may even occur in 
the same tense, ¢.g., ἵστημι, ἵστης, ἵστησι, MAY 
represent a genuine Ind. Eur. flexion, just as 
much as λόγο, fers, fert, ferimus, fertis, fer- 
runt, Which combines the thematic and the 
non-thematic forms. Language never starts 
with regularity and system ; it begins with 
a needlessly numerous mass of forms: by 
natural selection some only of these survive : 
these are acted on by the principle of form- 
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association, and so levelled into more or less 
of likeness: and at last we get something as 
near regularity as, e.g, the Sanskrit verb : 
Greek and Latin retain to late days some- 
thing more of the old irregularity : absolute 
regularity and system is achieved by no 
language. 

Again, in II. Mr. Walker does not say 
why he thinks the common view unsatisfac- 
tory. According to it the perfect in its 
oldest ascertainable — not necessarily 108 
oldest —form had one set of flexions: 1, sing. 
a (original or for orig. m); 2, tha; 3, e: 
the s-aorist had the common ones m, 8, t: 
these were levelled completely in Greek, and 
also in Latin (into the perfects in 7, and those 
in si): this levelling is just what always 
occurs when some one or two forms, out of 
two sets of forms originally distinct, coalesce 
phonetically, and when also the functions of 
the two sets become more or less identical 
so here, when the perfect became (as in 
Latin) in the main a mere _preterite 
like the aorist. Vedic preserved the old 
state of things: and the difficulty arising 
from the Vedic is, on Mr. Walker’s view, as 
pointed out by Mr. Snow in the April 
number of the Review, almost insuperable. 
The ‘reigning theory’ which Mr. Walker 
finds unsatisfactory is, to my mind, as clear 
as any scientific principle can be, though 
some of the details may be wrong, and difli- 
culties may remain which cannot be solved 
with any certainty. But here again what 
is the actual objection to the theory? Mr. 
Walker only mentions ‘the identification of 
scripsem with scripsi’ as ‘an effort of philo- 
logical despair.’ No one has ‘identified’ 
them, so far as I am aware: though it may 
be held that scripsém is ananalogically altered 
form of *scripsém, representing an original 
* scripsm, which would be a proper aorist : 
while scripsi is a form which, by a wholly 
different process, and at a different period 
of the language, has been substituted for the 
oviginal aorist : this is an explanation which 
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is quite tenable: it may be right or it may 
be wrong. But it is a mere detail: and it 
has nothing to do with the truth of the 
general theory that the identity of the per- 
sonal suffixes of the Greek perfect and aorist 
is merely a Greek development, and is due to 
the common principle of form-association. 

Lastly, in III. I see no reason to reject 
the accepted Greek phonetic rule that orig. 
nti when nm was sonant, if accented, became 
αντι (aor), and if unaccented ἄτι (aor): these 
last were levelled out of the ordinary lan- 
guage. (It is true that the Homeric πεφυ- 
κἄσι, λελογχᾶσι, were conclusively shown by 
Mr. Leaf in the Journal of Philology to be 
late; but they must have been formed on 
true types, though these have perished.) 
Hence forms like πεποίθασι (for πεποιθ-ντι) : 
then by analogy dot passes into vowel- 
stems, like γεγάασι, and even into redupli- 
cated presents like τιθέασι, for the original 
τίθεντι (τιθεῖσι). This explanation accounts 
for all forms, including ἐθώκατι. The 
difficulty of ἴσασι, which seems to have 
started Mr. Walker’s hypothesis, is surely 
quite a different one: it is the presence of 
the first o (instead of 5), not the second one: 
this can only be guessed at: the form may 
be worked backwards from the preterite ἔσαν 
(for *icoav for * Fid-cav), as Brugmann 
holds, or it may be due to the analogy of 
ἴσμεν, ἴστε, Which changed * id-acx into ἴσασι 
(but this would not explain the parallel 
εἴξασι) : we cannot know for certain. But 
assuredly this form gives us no ground to 
assume an original suffix si for the third 
pers. plur. And Mr. Walker’s lengthening 
of an imagined * Wor into ἴσασι ‘on the 
analogy of ἔασι and ἴασι᾽ is barely conceiv- 
able. 

As to the Latin forms uidéront, ete., 
Brugmann has long ago shown (to my mind 
conclusively) that they are s-aorists and not 
perfects. Here however we shall decide ac- 
cordingly as we decide on LI. 

Joun PEeILr. 


ROSCHER’S GREEK MYTHOLOGY. 


(Continued from page 138.) 


Tne most important article on Greek 
religion that has hitherto appeared in the 
Lexicon is that on Dionysos by Thraemer. 
The statement of the literary material is 
very full, and the discussion of the questions 


is interesting and sometimes original. The 
writer belongs to the new school of myth- 
ologists, and we have very copious illustra- 
tions from folk-lore, and an extensive com- 
parison of primitive rituals. The chief 
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blemish is the obscurity, that so darkens 
much of the argument that two or three 
readings are often required in order to ex- 
tract the sense of a paragraph. But one is 
repaid by a certain freshness and reality in 
the exposition. The miraculous birth of 
Dionysos he refuses to explain by any refer- 
ence to natural phenomena: we are delivered 
from remarks on sun, lightning and cloud, 
for Thraemer knows—what Preller did not 
know—that lightning does not ripen grapes. 
He follows Bachofen in interpreting the 
story about the birth of the child from the 
thigh of Zeus as a reminiscence in the old 
myth of the institution of the Couvade: 
Zeus by lying-in asserts his paternity, and 
this is desirable, because the Thracian 
Dionysos can thus be most naturally re- 
ceived into the circle of Greek divinities. 

In Greece proper one of the centres of the 
Dionysiace worship was Delphi, and Thraemer 
assumes with some probability the existence 
of an oracle of Dionysos as the earth-spirit 
at Delphi prior to the Apolline; but he 
leaves out of sight the tradition, which cer- 
tainly concerns his theory, that Apollo suc- 
ceeded there to the worship οὗ a Ge-Themis. 
He holds the view, which seems to be proved 
by ancient records, cultnames, and rites, 
that Dionysos as the wine-god is only a 
special form of a wider and earlier conception 
of Dionysos as the god of the vegetative 
powers of the earth. Hence comes his 
oracular power. his connection with the 
lower world and with the life of the soul 
after death; hence are explained many of 
the mysterious rites and names and persons 
that are attached to his worship. In his ex- 
planation of the Maenad ceremonies the clue 
that Thraemer follows was given by Mann- 
hardt in his Wald- und Feld Culte. The 
orgiastic dances of the Maenads are regarded 
as a kind of incantation whereby the ‘ vege- 
tation-demon’ is aroused in the spring and 
constrained to exert his fructifying powers 
for the good of man. This explanation is 
supported by parallel practices in the Tyrol, 
such as the ‘ Perchten Tanz’ (a dance of mas- 
querading mummers), and accords with what 
we know of the facts far better than Preller’s 
theory that the orgiastic ecstasy represents 
the sorrow over the death and joy over the 
birth of the year. As Thraemer holds, 
the tumult is to awaken the sleeping god ; 
and in the rites the god, the worshippers, 
and the victim are partially identified. For 
the goat or kid that they rend and devour is 
the god himself, and the Maenads thus become 
one with him ina sacramental union. Mr. 
Lang would find analogies among totemistic 
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tribes, who are specially prone to devour 
their own totem. But Thraemer, who is not 
an expressed devotee of totemism, contents 
himself with the explanation that votaries, 
by devouring his body, acquire the virtue 
and power of the god. The myth of Zagreus 
and the Titans, of which he does not make 
sufficient account, may be only the mystic 
counterpart of this rite, invented to explain 
the apparently hostile act against Dionysos. 
On the same view that the actual has been 
translated back into the mythic, Thraemer 
would explain the mythological Maenads and 
nurses of Bacchus. But on the other hand 
he rightly objects to Welcker’s theory that 
the satyrs were merely the ‘doubles’ of the 
shepherds who celebrated the Dionysiae 
dances. The satyrs, like Puck, have their 
own right to exist. And he argues that 
Dionysos leading the satyrs in his train is 
only an enlargement of the primitive myth 
of the man who by the powerful magic of 
drink can control Silenus, or the wild man ; 
but in order to establish this he ought to 
show that the satyrs ever appear as ‘ Natur- 
Geister,’ constrained to follow Dionysos 
against their will. In the statement of most 
of these arguments there is obscurity, and 
occasionally a real confusion of thought : 
for example, he does not distinguish between 
the above-mentioned sacrifice, where the 
victim is regarded as the god who is offered 
‘himself to himself,’ and those where ob- 
viously it is some one else who is offered to 
the god, where the god appears as a flesh- 
eater, a man-devourer, who must be appeased 
with human sacrifice. Among those Diony- 
siac myths that were invented as explana- 
tions of ritual he might have mentioned the 
adventure of Dionysos with the pirates, a 
myth which is probably of comparatively 
late origin, arising from the actual practice 
of crowning a mast or ship with ivy and 
vine-sprays in his honour. 

His account of the archaeology, while 
being no less full and careful, is much clearer 
in its statement and arrangement. Among 
much that is interesting here we may note 
his view that the prevalence of the type of 
the youthful Dionysos in the fourth century 
and later art is due to the influence not only 
of local cults, but of the epic and dramatic 
poetry. A few omissions may nevertheless 
be noticed: in the list of archaic representa- 
tions in which Bacchus appears the return 
of Kore should have been mentioned; and 
he does not emphasize sufficiently the rela- 
tion between the Dionysiac worship and the 
belief in the lower world and the immor- 
tality of the soul; nor does he refer to the 
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vases which seem to express this idea. 
Lastly, he is silent about the Pergamene 
head of Bacchus, a work of some importance 
for the estimate of the later Alexandrine 
religious sculpture. 

Furtwiingler’s account of the Dioscuri is 
full and clear, although among the monu- 
ments he omits one or two important repre- 
sentations, eg., the vase in the British 
Museum showing Demeter Persephone, the 
Dioscuri and Heracles, ‘and the Tanagrean 

vase at Athens, which I described in the 
Hellenic Journal, showing the Twin Brethren 
in a gigantomachy. His article on Eros 
shows defects noticeable in some of his other 
articles: while the statement of the mere 
archaeological facts is excellent, he scarcely 
touches on the spiritual ideal of Eros in art 
and the means by which the expression of it 
was achieved. His account of the probable 
origin of the Thespian worship is valuable, 
but he is very vague in dealing with the 
question of the connection between the later 
Eros and the earlier cosmic power of the 
‘Ureros’ (!) whom Welcker distinguishes 
from the former. 

The article on the Giants by Ilberg, who 
writes the literary, and Ernst Kuhnert, who 
writes the archaeological account, is defective 
and erratic on both sides, and contains many 
paradoxes and some irrelevant hypotheses. 
The first section gives a fair staternent of the 
authorities, and ventures only on one theory, 
namely, that the conception of the giants 
was always a physical conception of volcanic 
and tempestuous disturbances, never the 
human ethical conception of a lawless primi- 
tive race. To maintain this [lberg has to 
explain away the words of Homer and to 
forget other evidence that he himself has 
recorded, the tradition of Pallantids, of the 
ΠΠηλαγόνες. In fact he gives only one element 
of a myth that contains at least more than 
one; and both he and Kuhnert are almost 
silent about the moral symbolism to the pur- 
poses of which the myth was so largely 
devoted. The great Pergamene monument, 
which concerns so intimately both sides of 
the question, receives very scant notice from 
both. In enumerating the deities which are 
certainly present, Ilberg mentions Klotho, 
who is not recognisable on the frieze at all, 
unless the suggestions were accepted that I 
made in the J//ellenic Journal concerning a 
club-bearing goddess found among the com- 
batants, and concerning an emendation in 
Apollodorus’ account of the battle. The 
archaeological criticism of the monument is 
also very barren, and that group of sculp- 
tures that are supposed to belong to the 
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Attalid dedication are not at all properly 
mentioned and discussed. 

Many objections might be stated, if there 
were space, to Kuhnert’s theory of the origin 
and development of the forms in which the 
giant appeared in early and Jate art. It has 
been often noticed that in Homer their forms 
are human, and remain so till the date of the 
early Alexandrine monuments. Kuhnert 
ignores all this evidence, and declares on 
general grounds that the monstrous form 
must have been the primitive, chiefly because 
Alexandrine art was not original enough to 
effect on its own account a change in type. 
His incredulity is in defiance of the facts: 
the explanation of the facts, the reason why 
the change to the monstrous type was made 
comparatively so late, I have elsewhere tried 
to suggest. The positive and special evidence 


that his theory requires he obtains by mis- 


interpreting certain vases and charging 
Pausanias with a foolish misstatement. He 
finds winged and serpent-footed giants on 
two or three vases of the archaic period 
where others have seen only Typhoeus ; but 
he objects to call these figures Typhoeus be- 
cause they are not as terrible as the Hesiodie 
figure, forgetting both the reserve and the 
helplessness of the early vase- painters 5 nor 
does he mention an archaic vase in the 
British Museum with a similar figure of a 
monster with whom Zeus is contending, and 
who is spitting fire more or less as Hesiod 
imagines him to do, and therefore is more 
probably Typhoeus than any other person. 
The passage in Pausanias which he manipu- 
lates is from the description of the Amyclean 
throne of Apollo, in which Pausanias says 
that he saw, serving as architectural su 
ports, the figures of Typhon and Echidna. 
Kuhnert declares that he really saw giants 
(snake-legged sixth-century giants), and mis- 
called them. But Pausanias shows himself 
capable of distinguishing between a male 
and a female, and shows by a learned pas- 
sage in the eighth book that he had studied 
the subject and could recognise a Greek 
giant when he met one. 

The article by Scherer on Hades is one of 
the weakest in the handling of the literature 
and the literary questions. Much is taken 
from Preller, not only the matter but ocea- 
sionally the words. He distinguishes be- 
tween two conceptions of Hades, the one 
earlier and the other later, that of the stern 
and gloomy god of the lower world, and that 
of the mild and benevolent god, Hades- 
Plouton. He speaks of the influence of the 
mysteries, and to these we might ascribe the 
prevalence of the later concept. But he 
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supposes that even in the earlier period we 
find those titles that mark the more benign 
aspect of the god; yet none of those that 
can be proved to belong to the early period 
express anything of the milder character, 
and the epithet Εὐβουλεύς is not found before 
the fifth century. His account of the wor- 
ship of Hades as Plouton in connection with 
Demeter and Persephone is very badly 
stated. The archaeological material is well 
given: he omits little of importance except 
the valuable fragments of fourth-century 
sculpture now at Athens from Epidauros, 
belonging to a representation of the rape of 
Persephone. He notes tbat in ancient art 
the form and idea of Hades was not very 
clearly defined. 

The first part of the article on Hekate by 
Stending is full of wrong references and 
wrong application of passages referred to, 
He starts with the concept of Hekate as a 
lunar goddess, and, following the plan of 
Roscher, he deduces most of her nature and 
qualities from this. But though he may be 
right as regards the original idea, he does 
not seem sufficiently aware how scanty is the 
evidence that in any historic period of Greek 
religion the lunar was the prominent aspect 
of the goddess. We have evidence sufficient 
in monuments and in ritual that the idea was 
embedded in the worship of Hekate, though 
by no means all the ritual that he quotes as 
proving the moon-goddess has of necessity any 
such reference ; but there is only one passage 
in the comparatively early literature in which 
she is prominently presented as a lunar figure, 
the well-known Sophoclean fragment of the 
Ῥιζοτόμοι ; and the passage from Plutarch 
(De Defectu τας. ch. 18), which he mis- 
quotes, speaks as much to the Chthonian as 
to the lunar Hekate. He attracts far too 
many epithets and functions of Hekate into 
the lunar system: φωσφόρος is as applicable 
to a personage of the lower world as to one 
of the moon: καλλίστη is a complimentary 
title that should not be insisted on: . the 
hound is as appropriate to the nether world 
as to the moon : the triple shape cannot with 
as much certainty as he claims be referred to 
the three phases of the moon, an interpretation 
for which Cornutus is our sole and not very 
trustworthy authority : she was the goddess 
of the crossways not necessarily because if 
we travel by night the moonlight is desirable 
when we come to them, but very possibly 
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because she was the mistress of ghosts and 
magic, and crossways were haunted. It is 
remarkable, though he does comment on the 
fact, that neither in the Homeric hymn to 
Demeter, nor in the passage he quotes from 
Apollonius Rhodius (3, 1223), nor in the 
6th Aeneid, nor in the amusingly terrible 
account of her in Lucian’s Philopseudes, p. 13, 
is there any designation of her as a goddess 
of the moon. In fact this concept had par- 
tially faded from the popular consciousness, 
to revive in the systems of the later myth- 
ologists. Where a record of her is preserved 
in the chief periods of Greek religion she is 
presented conspicuously as a goddess of the 
lower world; as such she may have been 
styled κουροτρόφος, almost for the same 
reason as Gaia or Demeter bore this title, 
and may have been occasionally regarded as 
a goddess that aided childbirth, although 
most of the passages which Stending quotes 
as proving that she had this function are 
very irrelevant and contain no clear refer- 
ence to Hekate. And it is far more probable 
that the propitiatory offerings for the expia- 
tion of sin were made to her because of her 
connection with the lower world, the mys- 
teries, and Demeter and Persephone, than, 
as Stending assumes, because of her lunar 
character. On the other hand the larger 
view, expressed in the Hesiodic fragment 
which celebrates her power in many spheres, 
was never altogether obscured: it is dis- 
played in Euripides, in Plutarch’s abstract 
of Xenocrates’ statement, and it is the most 
probable explanation of the introduction into 
sculpture of the triple form. The second. 
section of the article is more valuable than 
the first, although Roscher does not deal 
sufficiently with the important questions 
concerning the works of Scopas and Poly- 
cleitos, nor does he take adequate notice of 
the Pergamene representation. | 

Many of such defects as have been noticed 
might be eliminated by more careful editorial 
supervision ; and no one who has used the 
Lexicon can help valuing it for its wealth of 
material, and frequently for its theory and 
exposition. Neither Baumeister’s Denkmdler 
nor Daremberg and Saglio’s Dictonnaire give 
quite so much as is given here, and the 
whole work promises to become a valuable 
aid to the study of Greek mythology, 
religion, and archaeology. 

L. R. Farnett. 
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HERZOG ON THE CONSTITUTION OF ROME. 


Geschichte und System der Rimischen Staats- 
verfussung. 1116 Band. Die Kaiserzett. 
I Abtheilung. Geschichtliche Uebersicht. 
Von E. Herzoc. Leipzig 1887. 10 Mks. 


Ir is not easy to criticise this first instal- 
ment of Dr. Herzog’s second volume on 
the Roman Constitution, pending the appear- 
ance of the promised second part dealing 
with the ‘System’; for on several important 
points we are left in the dark either as to the 
author’s views or as to his reasons for them, 
and the note, ‘For this see my System,’ 
recurs perhaps with necessary, certainly with 
arather tantalising, frequency. Theoretically 
no doubt it is right that the analysis of a 
constitutional system should be kept in the 
closest possible relations with its historical 
genesis and with the general historical con- 
ditions which surrounded it. But we can- 
not help thinking that Dr. Herzog has 
written his preliminary historical sketch at 
unnecessary length, and with the double 
result of somewhat obscuring what is the 
real subject of his work, the main lines of 
constitutional development, and of giving a 
rather confused because overcrowded picture 
of the general situation. At the same time 
the volume will probably serve as a useful 
supplement to Prof. Mommsen’s Staatsrecht. 
The style, though a little monotonous, and 
wanting in emphasis, is, except for a few 
passages in the notes, clear and readable ; 
the authorities are fully given ; and if there 
is little originality there is plenty of common 
sense, and no lack of learning. 

Dr. Herzog’s theory of the ‘ Principate’ is, 
he tells us, in the main that of Mommsen him- 
self (Introd. p. xiv.), but not without some 
important differences. He does not agree with 
Mommsen’s view either of the significance of 
the ‘ tribunicia potestas’ as an element in the 
imperial prerogative, or of the nature of the 
so-called ‘lex de imperio’; but his own view 
on these points is not clearly stated in the 
present volume, though I gather that as 
regards the latter he holds, as I believe 
rightly, that the ‘lex’ conferred the ‘impe- 
rium’ as well as the tribunician power. 

3ut it is impossible to follow him in reassert- 
ing the old explanation of the title ‘princeps’ 
as an abbreviation of ‘princeps senatus’ ; 
nor do his arguments (p. 134, note 2) prove 
his case. He does not get over the fact that 
in the Ciceronian age ‘ princeps’ was already 


used in a sense which almost exactly antici- 
pated its use under the Empire. That Dio 
is wrong in connecting ‘princeps’ and 
‘princeps senatus’ (57, 8) is almost suffi- 
ciently proved by the words of Tiberius 
which he goes on to quote: “ τῶν δὲ δὴ λοιπῶν 
πρύκριτός εἰμι, 1.6. Of all the rest, of the mass 
of citizens, as distinct from slaves and 
soldiers, I am ‘ princeps’—words wholly in- 
applicable to a mere ‘ princeps senatus.’ Nor 
does the Ancyran monument really help Dr. 
Herzog. Augustus, it is true, states the 
fact that he was first on the senatorial roll 
(πρῶτον ἀξιώματος τόπον éxxov), and also uses 
the phrase ‘me principe’ without mentioning 
any time at which he received this title, or 
any Act by which it was conferred upon him. 
But the inference from this is not that the 
latter title in its absolute form was gradually 
derived from the former; for ‘princeps’ 
was never in strictness an official title at all, 
but only a title of courtesy derived from no 
other authority than popular usage, and as 
such never appearing as a part of the formal 
titulature of the emperors. 

On one other point the author emphasises 
his dissent from Professor Mommsen. He 
declines to regard the ‘salutation by the 
soldiery’ as having been from the first an 
equally valid mode of conferring the im- 
perium with the acclamation by the senate. 
This, he holds, was not the case until the 
third century. But the truth is that so far 
as concerned the designation of the princeps, 
i.e. the selection of the individual on whom 
the imperial prerogatives should be con- 
ferred, one method can hardly be said to 
have been more legitimate than another. 
Nothing in the constitution new or old pre- 
scribed any particular form of designation, 
just as there was nothing in the constitution 
requiring that there should be a princeps at 
all. Necessity made it clear that there must 
be a ‘ princeps’—a variety of circumstances 
decided how he should be selected ; but once 
selected, he received his powers in the 
manner prescribed from ancient times—by a 
vote of senate and people. It is on this vote, 
and this alone, the foree and scope of which 
Dr. Herzog recognises more fully than 
Mommsen, that the legality of the ‘princeps’ 
position depends.! 

In Dr. Herzog’s account of the Augustan 


' T have discussed this point more at length in the 
current number of the Juurnal of Philology. 
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system, as it is conveniently called, there are 
several points which call for notice. <A 
difficulty has always been felt in defining 
Augustus’ legal position between the expiry 
of the triumvirate and the inauguration of 
the new system in 27 5.0. Even if Herzog’s 
suggestion (p. 94) that the triumvirate expired 
not in Dec. 33, but in Dec. 32, were more 
probable than it appears to me to be, it only 
postpones the difficulty for a year. Momm- 
sen’s view that Augustus remained vested 
with triumviral authority until he voluntarily 
laid it down in 28 Herzog rejects; but his 
own solution is at least not more satisfactory. 
He infers from Augustus’ words, ‘ bella ubi 
civilia exstinxeram per consensum univer- 
sorum potitus rerum omnium,’ that after the 
victory at Actium there was some formal 
act conferring extraordinary powers upon 
Augustus and thus legalising his position 
(p. 132). But as he confesses, no such act 
is mentioned by any ancient authority, 
while Tacitus so far favours Mommsen’s 
theory that he appears to connect the estab- 
lishment of the principate immediately with 
the abolition of the triumviral régime. There 
is force too in Mommsen’s remark that the 
phrase ‘per consensum’ (Gk. κατὰ τὰς εὐχάς) 
excludes rather than implies the supposition 
of a definite legalising and empowering act : 
on the whole the most probable view seems 
to be that during these few years of critical 
struggle there was neither time nor inclina- 
tion to give any precise legal form to the 
authority which Augustus obviously pos- 
sessed in fact, and in which every one was 
for the moment ready to acquiesce. 

The importance of the enactments of the 
year 23, by which the outward form and 
legal basis of the principate were finally 
determined, is, I am glad to see, fully recog- 
nised by Dr. Herzog, who is almost certainly 
right in rejecting Mommsen’s attempted dis- 
tinction between ‘referre’ and ‘relationem 
facere,’ and in refusing to allow that the 
‘imperium’ was not valid in Rome and Italy 
as much as in the provinces (pp. 169, 170). 
It is the more to be regretted that he should 
have fallen into an error against which 
Mommsen has by anticipation protested, and 
should speak of the principate as a ‘magis- 
tracy’ interpolated by Augustus into the 
midst of the old republican systein (p. 164). 
For from the time when Augustus laid down 
his consulship in 235, the distinctive feature 
in the position of the ‘princeps’ is that tech- 
nically he is not a magistrate. The princi- 
pate was never an office, and the ‘ princeps’ 
was only a citizen on whom certain powers 
had been conferred by senate and people. 
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In the history of the principate from 
Augustus to Diocletian Dr. Herzog distin- 
guishes three periods: The first, extending 
to the death of Domitian, is that in which 
‘the principate bears the marks of a tyranny 
in the Greek sense of the word’ (p. 232), 
i.e. of a régime ‘in which the personality of 
the ruler determines everything, and for good 
or evil forces into the background the con- 
stitutional machinery.’ The second period 
is characterised by the ‘ bureaukratisch-kon- 
stitutionelle imperium’ founded by Nerva 
and Trajan. In the third period, that of the 
soldier emperors, the military power asserts 
itself recklessly, in spite of intervals of con- 
stitutional government such as the reign of 
Severus Alexander. I cannot regard this 
division as in all respects a happy one. From 
the point of view of constitutional no less 
than of general history the first period should 
close with the accession not of Nerva, but of 
Vespasian, and the Flavian emperors should 
be placed where for instance Schiller rightly 
places them, in close and immediate connec- 
tion with the emperors of the second century. 
In all essentials the period covered by the 
reigns of the emperors from Vespasian to 
Septimius Severus is one and indivisible. 
Nor are the reasons which the author gives 
for his own arrangement convincing. If we 
look to the differences in the birth and origin 
of the emperors, the line of division must 
surely be drawn not between Vespasian and 
Trajan, both of whom equally belonged to 
the ‘nouvelles couches sociales,’ but between 
Nero, the last of the patrician ‘principes’ of 
the blood of Julius and Augustus, and Ves- 
pasian, the son of a tax-collector and money- 
lender. Nor can the fact that under the 
Flavii the principate was again for a time 
‘unius familiae haereditas’ justify us in 
ranking them with the Julio-Claudian 
emperors. The prestige which attached to 
descent from Julius was altogether wanting 
to the prosaic and plebeian Flav. As 
Mommsen has well said (Séaatsrecht ii. 
718), ‘mit dem Aussterben der Julier und 
Claudier, erlosch dann jener besondere Got- 
tersegen den der neue Romulus, gleich dem 
ersten als Erbtheil von seinem géttlichen 
Vater empfangen hatte der sacrale 
Schimmer der den Morgens des Principats 
umleuchtet hatte, wich von ihr in der vollen 
Tageshelle und in dem diistern Abendgrauen.’ 
But if I understand him rightly the main 
ground on which Dr. Herzog bases his 
division of periods is the distinction between 
the ‘tyrannical’ or autocratic character of 
the principate down to the accession of 
Nerva and what he calls, as we have seen, 
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the ‘ bureaucratic constitutional rule’ of the 
emperors who followed. There is no doubt 
a certain element of truth in the distinction, 
for with the exception of Commodus, the 
second period can show no rulers of the type 
of Gaius and Nero; but nevertheless it is a 
distinction which is both superficial and 
misleading. In reality Vespasian and his 
successors were far more autocratic than 
their predecessors. The capricious self-will 
and insane excesses of some of the latter 
must not blind us to the fact that their 
personal control of the machinery of govern- 
ment was far less than that exercised by 
Trajan and Hadrian, or even by Vespasian. 
Under the Julio-Claudian emperors the 
magistrates and senate on the one hand, and 
the ‘princeps’ on the other, were still suffi- 
ciently on a level to be objects of jealous 
suspicion to each other, But the emperors 
of the second century, assured of their supre- 
macy, were able to leave a senate and magis- 
trature, now composed of new men, creatures 
of their own, to play undisturbed at govern- 
ment within the narrow limits to which they 
were restricted, and even to graciously use 
the senatorial machinery as an instrument 
of their own government. ΤῸ men of the 
first century ‘libertas’ still meant the con- 
stitutional independence of the republican 
authorities as against the encroachments of 
the ‘princeps’ ; to those of the second it meant 
only personal security for life and property. 
The distinguishing features of imperial rule 
in the age of the Antonines, the increasing 
personal activity of the ‘ princeps,’ the elabo- 
ration of a purely imperial administrative 
system, the extension of imperial control 
over every department of public life, and 
along with this the half-contemptuous tolera- 
tion extended to the powerless republican 
machinery, are features which first clearly 
appear under the rule of the Flavii. 

The accession of Septimius Severus, as Dr. 
Herzog rightly holds, marks the commence- 
ment of a fresh stage. But all important as 
the third century is for the general history 
of the empire, it is not equally so for the 
development of the imperial system. Changes 
no doubt there were, but for the most part, 
following the lines laid down in the pre- 
ceding century, they were in the direction 
of a further development of the imperial 
administrative service, and a more complete 
exclusion from imperial affairs of the senate 
and of the republican magistrates. The new 
position of the princeps as an absolute ruler 
was, as Dr. Herzog has admirably pointed 
out (p. 459), at once confirmed and justified 
by lawyers like Papinian and Ulpian, 
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Orientals by birth, who wrote up the 
imperial prerogative with Eastern zeal. The 
courtesy with which Severus Alexander 
treated the senate implies no change in 
policy ; nor did the fact that the senate was 
on a few occasions allowed to select the 
‘princeps’ result in any increase of its powers 
when the ‘princeps’ was once appointed. All 
this our author has clearly shown, and if we 
are to find any fault with this last portion 
of his work, it would be that he has not laid 
sufficient stress on the extent to which the 
system of government associated with the 
name of Diocletian was already in operation 
before Diocletian ascended the throne; for 
it is not only in details (p. 601), or only in 
the military system and in the court life, 
that the system of the fourth century was 
anticipated in the third. We have already 
in principle the elaborate official hierarchy 
and the separation of the civil from the 
military career ; already too the social struc- 
ture has begun, under the action of govern- 
ment, to stiffen into that system of some- 
thing like caste which meets us in the Codes 
of Justinian and Theodosius. 

It only remains to notice briefly a few 
points of interest. I am glad to see that 
Dr. Herzog implicitly rejects Mommsen’s 
suggestion that Julius seriously contem- 
plated a revival of the old monarchy (pp. 3, 
43), and holds on the contrary that we have 
no means of deciding what outward form 
and title the dictator intended to give to the 
power he had created. Nor does he accept 
Mommsen’s conjectural completion of Caesar's 
title as dictator (reipublicae constituendae 
causa) (p. 4). But his own interpretation 
(p. 11) of Suetonius’ words (Caes. 41), ‘admisit 
ad honores et proscriptorum liberos,’ as re- 
ferring to the sons of men proscribed by 
Caesar himself, will scarcely hold good, The 
measure was a repeal of Sulla’s law, a repeal 
for which Caesar had pleaded in earlier days, 
and affected the sons of those proscribed by 
Sulla in 81. On the difficult question of 
Agrippa’s position before 18 B.c. there is 
plenty of room for difference of opinion ; but 
on the whole Dr. Herzog has not improved 
upon Mommsen’s view that Agrippa was 
possibly as early as 27 B.c. invested with 
‘imperium proconsulare’ (p. 159). In his 
account of the reign of Claudius full justice 
is done to the administrative skill of the 
imperial freedmen, but the importance of the 
work they accomplished in developing an 
imperial as distinct from the public adminis- 
trative service is not sufficiently emphasised. 
On the controversy between Mommsen and 
Schiller as to the original aims and intentions 
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of Vindex and Galba Dr. Herzog has a long 
note (pp. 239, 240), in which he decides that 
the insurgent generals were only ‘adsertores 
libertatis’ in so far as they wished at first to 
leave to the senate the choice of a new 
emperor. That the movement was really 
republican he denies. It is probably by a 
slip that (on p. 356) the statement in the 
Liber Coloniarum (s.v. Verulae) ‘ager ab 
imperatore Nerva colonis est redditus,’ is 
quoted as proving the colonisation of Verulae 
by that emperor. Pending the appearance 
of the second part of the work it is not pos- 
sible to say what the author considers to 
have been the scope of Tiberius’ transfer of 
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the elections to the senate, and in particular 
whether he considers that the change 
affected the consulship, though his language, 
‘die Uebertragung des Wabhlrechts fiir 
die simmtlichen ordentlichen Magistrate’ 
(p. 243), would, but for the foot-note, imply 
that he does. I will conclude with a word 
of praise for the ingenious attempt to infer 
from the sketch of the imperial system 
which Dio attributes to Maecenas that his- 
torian’s own attitude towards the policy of 
Severus Alexander and his adviser Ulpian 
(p. 496). 


H. F. Petwam. 
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HESIOD. 


24.—Brit. Mus. Burney MS. 109 (ff. 25—42). 
Paper: ff. 18. 114 x 7} inches. Minuscules. 
With other pieces by Theocritus, Pindar [No. 34], 
etc. Beginning of XV cent. 

Belonged to Jo. Car. de Salviatis. 

1. “᾿Ασπὶς Ἡσιόδου. f. 25. 

Unfinished: ending 1. 154. 

2. ““ Ἡσιόδου ἔργα καὶ ἡμέραι." ἴ. 28. 

25.—Brir Mus. Arundel MS. 522 (ff. 1—5s8). 
Paper: ff. 58. 84x 5zZ inches. Minuseules. Written 
in Italy. With plays of Euripides [No. 44], ete. 
A.D. 1489. 

1. “Ἡσιόδου ἔργα καὶ ἡμέραι." f. 1. 

With scholia and glosses, 

2. “Ἡσιόδου beoyovia.” f. 35. 

26.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS, 5724 (ff. 31—41). 
Paper: ff. 11. 8x5Sinches. Minuscules. Written 
in Italy. With works of Euripides [No. 45], 
Xenophon, Demosthenes, Lucian, ete. Late XV cent. 

Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 

“Ἡσιόδου ἀσπὶς. 

Paley’s MS. O. Collated for Robinson’s edition. 
1737. 

27.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 6323 (ff. 39—68). 
Paper: ff. 30. 1147 inches. Minuscules, in very 
rough writing. Written in Italy. XVI cent. 

Ἔργα καὶ ἡμέραι : scholia and glosses in 
Latin. 

28.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5663 (ff. 115, 


116). Paper: ff.2. 83x53inches. Minuscules. 
Written in Italy. XVI cent. 


"Epya καὶ ἡμέραι, 1]. 81—164. 
9090 --Βκιτ. Mus. Burney MS, 82. Vellum: 


ff. 28. 7$x5 inches. Minuseules, in very rough 
writing. XVI cent. 


ες / » 
“Ησιόδου ἔργα καὶ ἡμέραι." 


LYRIC POETS. 
30.—Brir. Mus. Burney MS. 61. 


118. 7 x 43 inches. Minuscules. 
France (?). Late XVI cent. 


Paper : ff. 
Written in 


“"Avaxpéovtos Τηΐου pedy.” ἴ. 3. 
““᾿Αλκαίου μέλη.᾽᾽ £. 77. 
“Σαπφοῦς μέλη." f. 87. 

“ Στησιχόρου pédAy.” ἴ. 109. 
‘TBvxov pédn.” f. 115. 
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SOLON. 


31.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS, 5664 (ff. 9—11). 
Paper: ff. 3. 83x64 inches. Minnscules. Written 
in Italy. With Homer’s Batrachomyomachia[No. 20]. 
Late XV cent. 

Belonged to the Jesuit college of Agen in France. 

** Σόλωνος τοῦ φιλοσόφου Σαλαμίς. f. 9. 

Beg : “εἴην [δὴ] TOT. ἐγώ Φιλεγάνδριος ᾿᾿ : 
12 lines. 
Ὑποθήκη εἰς Αθηναίους. f. 9b. 
Beg: “‘Aperépa δὲ πόλις. 


THEOGNIS. 
32.—Brir. Mus. Add. MS. 16,409 (ff. 76-85). 


Paper: ff. 10, in double columns. 114.8! inshes. 
Minuscules. With Anthology, ete. XIV. cent. 

From the Rezzi collection. Bought for Brit. Mus. 
in 1847. 


“ Θεόγνιδος γνῶμαι." 


33.—Brirt. Mus. 
193). Paper: ff. 70. 
Written in Italy. 
machia [No. 21], ete. 


Harley MS. 6301 (ff. 124— 
84x 6 inches. Minuscules. 

With Homer’s Batrachomyo- 
Late XV cent. 

1. ““Τένος Θεόγνιδος τοῦ Meyapéws.” f. 1245. 

2. ““Τνῶμαι Θεύγνιδος τοῦ Μεγαρέως. ἢ. 125. 

With a few scholia and glosses. 
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PINDAR. 


34.—Brir. Mus. Burney MS, 109 (ff. 423.— 
142). Paper: ff. 101. Minuscules. With works of 
Hesiod [No. 24], and others. Beginning of XV cent. 

1. “ Πινδάρου OAvpmiovixas.” £. 43}. 
“«“᾽Αρχὴ Πυθίων." £. 70. 

«᾿Αρχὴ τῶν Νεμέων." £. 1056. 
Ἰσθμιονίκαι. f. 129. 

. Fragment: “ κλεινὸς Αἰακοῦ λόγος," ete. 
f. 142. 

35,—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 1752 (ff. 82—191). 
Paper: ff. 103. 9x6 inches. Minuscules. Written 
in Italy. With Homeric Hymns [No. 18], ete. 
XV cent. 

1. “Στίχοι ἡρωικοὶ᾿: 
80}. 

2. ““Πινδάρου ᾿Ολυμπιονῖκαι᾽᾽: 
red, and scholia. f. 90. . 

3. “ Πινδάρου ἸΤυθιονῖκαι.᾽" £. 1310. 

4, “Πινδάρου Νεμεονῖκαι,᾽ i—ili. f. 184. 


36.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS, 5733. Paper: 
ff. 123. 81 x 53 inches. Minuscules. Written in 
Italy. A.D. 1492. 

Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 

1. “Πινδάρου ᾿᾽Ολύμπια.᾽ f. 1. 

2. “Πινδάρου Πύθια," i—iv. f. 73. 

Glosses throughout, with a few scholia ; 
and a few marginal notes in Latin. 


37.—Brir. Mus. Burney MS. 98 (ff. 1—41). 
Paper: ff. 41. 84x6}inches. Minuscules. XVI 
cent. 

3elonged to Marcus Mamuna. 


Cty co bo 


verses on Pindar. f. 


glosses in 


Iwédpov ᾿Ολυμπιονίκαι : full scholia, and 
partial glosses in red. Imperf.: wanting 
carm. v. 17—carm. vi. 42. 

With preface on the Lyric poets. 


38.—Brir. Mus. Burney MS, 106 (ff. 98—111). 
Paper: ff. 14. 118} χ 8 inches. Minuseules. Written 
in Italy. With works of Aeschylus [No. 39] and 
Sophocles [No. 42]. XVI cent. 


P Q 7 ᾽ 
“Πινδάρου ᾿Ολυμπιονίκαι.᾽ 


AESCHYLUS. 


39.—Brir Mus. Burney MS, 106 (ff. 78—97). 
Paper: ff. 20. 11} χ 8 inches. Minuscules. Written 
in Italy. With works of Sophocles [No. 42] and 
Pindar [No. 38]. XVI cent. 

1. ““Τένος Αἰσχύλου τοῦ tpayixod.”” Ff. 


2. ἹΠρομηθεὺς δεσμώτης. f. 79. 


"ὦ 
(8. 


SOPHOCLES. 
40.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5744 (ff. 23—179). 


Paper: ff. 158. 83x 6inches. Minuscules. Written 
in Italy (ἢ. End of XV cent. 
Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 
1. ““Τένος Σοφοκλέους τοῦ ποιητοῦ." f. 22, 
2. “Ἢ τοῦ δράματος ὑπόθεσις." ἴ. 20. 


3. “ Σοφκλέους Αἴαντος 'ελεμωνίου σφαγή.᾽" 
f, 27. 


’ r , a , Ὁ , ‘ 
Colophon: “ Τέλος τοῦ πρώτου δράματος. 
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4. “«Ὑπόθεσις τοῦ δευτέρου δράματος. f. 96. 
5. λέκτρα. f. 97. 
Colophon: “ Τέλος Σοφοκλέους KAv- 
ταιμνήστρας σφαγὴ. 
Glosses and scholia throughout. 


41,—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5743 (ff. 1—62). 
Paper: ff. 62. 84x6 inches. Minuscules. With 
Euripides [No. 48]. Beginning XVI cent. 

‘¢ Librum hune Tragcediarum Sophoclis et Euripidis 
acquisivit Ludovicus Bourguetus, Nemausensis, a 
doctore Antonio de Blanchis, Veron, d. 4 Octobris, 
A.D. 1702.” Bought for the Harley Library, 1 May, 
1729. 

1. ““Σοφοκλέους Τραχινίων ὑπόθεσις. f. 1. 

2. ““Σοφοκλέους Tpaxiviar.” f. 25. 

3. “© Ὑπόθεσις Σοφοκλέους Φιλοκτήτου.᾽᾽ ἴ. 
296. 

4, “SodoxA€ous Φιλοκτήτης.᾽ f. 30. 


42.—Brir. Mus. Burney MS. 106 (ff. 1—77). 
Paper: ff. 77. 11} χ 8 inches. Minuscules. Written 
in Italy. With works of Aeschylus [No. 39] and 
Pindar [No. 38]. XVI cent. 

1. ““Σοφοκλέους Αἴας μαστιγοφόρος.᾽ f. 1. 

Colophon : “ Τέλος τοῦ πρώτου Spdparos.” 

2. ᾿Ηλέκτρα : with argument. f. 26. 

3. “Σοφοκλέους Οἰδίπους τύραννος ᾿᾿ : epi- 
gram of Aristophanes Grammaticus. f. 51. 

4, Explanation of the title. f. 510. 

5. “Τὸ τῆς σφιγγὸς αἴνιγμα. thi. 

6. Οἰδίπους τύραννος. f. 52. 

7. Argument of Aristophanes Grammat. 
to the Antigone. f. 77. 

8. ’Avriyovn: Il. 1—10. f. 778. 

Left unfinished. 


See Cat. Arund. MSS. 


EURIPIDES. 


43.—Brir. Mus. Add, MS, 10,057. Paper: 
ff. 138. 73x 4}inches. Minuscules.s XIV—XVI 
centt. 
Purchased, in 1836, from Bp. Heber’s Library. 
1. “’Exiypappa eis Etipuridyy.” f. 1. 
2. Life of Euripides, by Manuel 
Moschopulus. f. 18. 
3. “Περὶ τοῦ εἰδώλου. f. 20. 
4. “rod μαγίστρου σύνοψις τοῦ τε βίου Ev- 
ριπίδου καὶ τῆς τοῦ [δράματος ὑποθέσεως]. £. 4, 
5. ““Ἡ ὑπόθεσις τοῦ δράματος." f. δό. 
The above in a rough hand of 16th cent. 
6. Ἑκάβη: copious glosses and some scholia 
in red. f. 9. 
In three hands, late 15th cent. 
7. ““ Ὑπόθεσις ’Opécrov,” ete. f. 490. 
15th and 16th cent. 
8. “ Εὐριπίδου ’Opéorns ” 
scholia in red. f. 526. 
Late 14th cent.; but Il. 1—17 
supplied in 16th cent., and ff. 
59, 67, 69, 74, 91, in 15th cent. 


glosses and 
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44,—Brir. Mus. Arundel MS, 522 (fl, 62— 
209). Paper: ff.139. δὲ x54 inches. Minuscules. 
Written in Italy. With works of Hesiod [No. 25], 
ete. A.D. 1489. 

1. “Σύνοψις τοῦ βίου τοῦ ποιητοῦ: by 
Manuel Moschopulus. ἘΞ 620: 

Ἂς os Περὶ τοῦ εἰδώλου. ἵ. 630. 

3. “ΤΣ ύνοψις τοῦ τε βίου τοῦ ποιητοῦ καὶ τῆς 
τοῦ δράματος ὑποθέσεως: by Thomas Magister. 
ff. 646, 556. 

4, “Evpuridov ‘ExaBy.” f. 67. 

by “Tov “μαγίστρου σύνοψις τῆς ὑποθέσεως 
τοῦ προκειμένου δράματος. τ LOL. 

0. “ὐριπίδου᾽ ’Opéorns.” f. 104. 

Ue SUNG) σοφωτάτου καὶ μαγίστρου 
σύνοψις περιεκτικ ὴ τῆς ἀπ’ ἀρχῆς ἄχρι τέλους τοῦ 
δράματος t ἱστορίας. ΡΠ: οὐ. 

8. “Εὐριπίδου Φοίνισσαι.᾽ f. 153, 


45,—Brir. Mus, Harley MS. 5724 (ff. 1—30). 
Paper: ff. 30. 8x54inches. Minuscules. Written 
in Italy. With works of Hesiod [No. 26] and others. 
Late XV cent. 

1. “Ὑπσθεσις Ἑκάβης Εὐριπίδου.᾽᾽ f. 1. 

Dien ᾿Ἐπίγραμμα εἰς τὸν Εὐριπίδην tose catia bp 

3. “Εὐριπίδου “ExaBy.” f. 2. 


46.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5725 (ff. 140— 
304). Paper: 165. 82x6 inches. Minuscules. 
Written in Italy. With Aristophanes [No. 55}. 
Late XV cent. 

Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 


αὐτοῦ 


1. “Τένος Εὐριπίδου τοῦ ποιητοῦ. f. 140. 

2. “« Ὑπόθεσις τοῦ πρώτου δράματος." ἴ. 
140). 
Ἑκάβη. f, 141. 
« γὝπόθεσις τοῦ δευτέρου δράματος. f. 212. 
᾽Ορέστης. f. 219. 

Colophon: ““Εὐριππίδου δράματος 
Ἠλέκτρας τέλος. 

Full glosses in red ink, and marginal 

scholia, in both plays. 


47.—Brir. Mus. Arundel MS, 540. Paper: 
ff. 135. 8%x5% inches. Minuscules. End XV cent. 
1. “Ἐὐριπίδον ExaBy.” 1. 2 
Some leaves supplied by a later hand. 
2. “Ἐὐριπίδου ᾿Ηλέκτρα ᾿" [1.6. ᾽Ορέστης] : 
with argument. f. 38. 
3. “ Εὐριπίδου Oidirous” [1.96. Φοίνισσαι] : 
with argument. f. 88. 
Ends imperf. 1. 1004, 
Glosses and scholia throughout. 
See Cat. Arund. MSS. 


48.—Britr. Mus. Harley MS, 5743 (ff. 63— 
113). Paper: ff. 51. 846inches. Minuscules. 
With Sophocles [No. 41]. Beginning XVI cent. 

Belonged to Louis Bourguet, 1702. Bought for 
the Harley Library, 1 May, 1729. 

1. “AAkyoris. f. 63. 

Imperf.: beg. 1. 1029. Colophon: 
“Τέλος τῆς Εὐριπίδου ᾿Αλκήστιδος.᾽" 


ot " 
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2. Ὑπόθεσις τοῦ Εὐριπίδου 
65), 

3. ‘“ Eipuridov Ῥῆσος." f. 67. 

4, “ Ὑπόθεσις Tpwdduv.” f. 860. 
ΘᾺ 
See Eurip., 


* Stes €, 


« / 
Ρήσου, 


ὅ. “Ἐὐριπίδου Tpwddes.’ 
The MS, is all in one hand. 
Bibl. Class. 
49,.—Brir. Mus. 
ff. 164. 84x53? inches. 
cent. 
Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 
1. Life of Euripides. 
2. Ἑκάβη. f. 2. 
Colophon: “Τέλος τοῦ a. δράματος 
Εὐριπίδου. 
3. “Εὐριπίδου ᾿Ορέστου ὑ 
4, ᾽Ορέστης. f. 440. 
With changes of hand. 
5. “’Apyn τοῦ τρίτου δράματος Hipuridov 
argument. f, 97. 
6. Φοίνισσαι. f. 98, 
Glosses and a few scholia throughout. 
50.—Brir. Mus. Sloane MS. 4952. Paper: 
ff. 116. 73 x 53 inches. Minuscules. Written in 


ed. Paley, 


Harley MS. 6300. Paper: 
Minuszules. Early XVI 


ε 


f. 430. 


πόθεσις.᾽" 


7 


Italy. XVI cent. 
“Ex libris Caesaris De Missy, Berolinensis, 
1748.” 
1. “Tévos Εὐριπίδου τοῦ ποιητοῦ, ete. f. 1. 
2, “Ὑπόθεσις Evpuridov Ἑκάβης. f. 2. 


3. “Edpuridov Ἑκάβη." f. 3. 
4, ““Ἐὐριπίδου ‘Opeorys.” f. 33. 


In another hand :— 


5. “Edpuridov ὑπόθεσις Φοινίσσων.᾽ f. 73. 

6. boivicoa. f. TA. 

7. ““Ὑπόθεσις Opéorov.” f. 116. 

51.—Brir. Mus. Sloane MS. 1774. Paper: 
ff. 45. 62x44 inches. Minuscules. Late XVI 
cent. 


“Ἐὐριπίδου Ἱππόλυτος στεφανηφόρος᾽᾿ : some 
marginal notes in Latin, anda few glosses in 
Greek. 

ARISTOPHANES. 

52.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 6307. Paper: 
ff. 181. 7%x52inches. Minuscules. XV cent. 

Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 

1. “«᾿Αριστοφάνους TAotros ” 
ment, ete. f. 1. 

2. Νεφέλαι : with argument. f. 550. 

In another hand :— 

3. Βάτραχοι: with argument. f. 1220. 

Scholia and glosses throughout. 

Used by Dobree. See 
IIs boat 

53.—Brir. Mus. 


with argu- 


Aristoph. ed. Blaydes, 


Harley MS. 5629 (f. 52). 
Paper: f. 1. 83x53inches. Minuscules. Written 
in Italy. In a volume of miscellaneous extracts 
grammatical tracts, ete. XV. cent. 

Bought, for the Harley Library, of Nathaniel Noel, 
bookseller, 18 Jan. 1724. 

Νεφέλαι : 1]. 291—342. 
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54,—Brit. Mus. Harley MS. 5664 (ff. 71— 
938). Paper: ff. 168. 8 χ 64 inches. Minuscules. 
Written in Italy. With Homer's Batrachomyo- 
machia [Nos. 20, 31], ete. Late XV. cent. 


1. ““Ὑπόθεσις ᾿Αριστοφάνους ᾽᾿ : life. f. 1. 
2. ““ Ὑπόθεσις Πλούτου.᾽᾽ f. 710. 
3. Πλοῦτος. f. 73. 
Imperf.: beg. 1. 285, Colophon : 
“Té\os τοῦ πρώτου δράματος. 
4, Νεφέλαι: with argument. f. 129. 
5. ““Ὑπόθεσις Βατράχων." f. 185. 
6. Βάτραχοι. f. 116. 
Scholia and glosses throughout. 


Used by Porson and Dobree. Sce Aristoph. ed. 


Blaydes, I. 1xxii. 


55.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5725 (ff. 1—138). 
Paper: ff. 138. 8§x6 inches. Minuscules. Written 
in Italy. With Euripides [No. 46]. Late XV cent. 

Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 


1. Πλοῦτος : scholia, and glosses in red. f. 1. 
Imperf.: beg. 1. 266. 

2. “«« Ὑπόθεσις τοῦ δευτέρου dpaparos.” f. 54. 

3. Νεφέλαι : scholia, and glosses in red. 
f. 55. 

4. “ Ὑπόθεδσις τοῦ τρίτου dpaparos”: 1.6. 
argument to Frogs. f. 139. 

[Followed by Euripides]. 

Used by Dobree. See Aristoph. ed. Blaydes, 
{. 1xxil. 


56.—Brir. Mus. Add, MS. 12,182. Paper: 
ff. 143. 88 χ 5}inches. Minuscules, End XV cent. 

‘© Arn ἡ βίβλος ὑπάρχει Διονυσίου ἱεροδιακόνου 
Κατιλιανοῦ Zaxvv@lov.” Belonged also to Constantine 
Mavrocordato, 1725. Bought in 1841. 


Homeri Iliadis Carmina cum Apparatu critico. 
Ediderant J. VAN LEEUWEN, J.F. et M. B. 
Menpes Da Costa. Pars Prior. Carm, i.-xii. 
Lugduni Batavorum apud A. W. Sijthoff. 1887, 
3 Mk. 


Tur text of this edition is in accordance with the 
principles laid down in the editors’ Dialect of the 
Homeric Poems, noticed by Mr. Monro in the July 
number of this Jieview. It is based, the editors tell 
us, upon the edition of Rzach, but is a great advance 
upon Rzach, who so inconsistently omits the digamma 
while adopting other improvements in themselves no 
more certain and of infinitely less importance, 
Leeuwen and Da Costa, on the contrary, introduce 
the digamma everywhere, unless either interpolation 
is suspected, or no change proposed satisfies them, 
apparently not agreeing with Hartel and others, who 
believe that this sound was fluctuating in even the 
oldest Epic dialect. For medial digamma they go 
upon what is certainly the best and soundest plan ; 
they introduce it after augment (ἔβειπε), in οὐ ρας 
cated words (FéFoixe), when a prothetie vowel pre- 
cedes original digamma (¢Figos), and in compounds 
(ἀξεκών, AFiins, FexdFepyos, &c.). Otherwise they 
neglect it, writing, ¢.9., ἀάτη, κοῖλος. 

These two words bring us to a new question. 
Many diphthongs in Homer should be resolved, and 
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1. “Tévos ᾿Αριστοφάνους." f. 4. 

2. ““Ὕπόθεσις.. f. 4. 

3. “᾿Δριστοφάνους Πλοῦτος. f. 5. 

Colophon : “ Τέλος τοῦ πρώτου δράματος. 

4. ““ Ὑπόθεσις τοῦ δευτέρου δράματος. f. 66. 

5. “Νεφέλαι. f. 67. 

Scholia and glosses in red, throughout. 

Original binding. 

57.—Brir. Mus. Arundel MS. 530. Paper: 
ff. 103. 53x44 inches. Minuscules. Written in 
Italy (?) End XV cent. 

1. “Τοῦ σοφωτάτου καὶ λογιωτάτου κυροῦ 
Θωμᾶ τοῦ μαγίστρου σύνοψις τοῦ τε βίου 
Peer ies καὶ τῆς τοῦ δράματος troberews.” 

᾿ς 

2. "““᾿Αριστοφάνους Πλοῦτος. f. ὅ. 

3. “Tod σοφωτάτου κυροῦ μαγίστρου σύνοψις 
τῆς τοῦ β' δράματος ὑποθέσεως. f. 49. 

4. “’Apurropavous Νεφέλαι." f. SI. 

Colophon : “ TeAos ἤληφεν ᾿Αριστοφάνους 
Spdpa τὸ τῶν Νεφελῶν, δεύτερος dv τοῦ 
Πλούτου.᾽ 

Original binding. 

Used by Kuster and Dobree. 
Blaydes, I. xxi. 

58.—Brir. Mus. 


74). Paper: ff. 21. 
Written in France. 
etc. A.D. 1591. 


Πλοῦτος: “ Aristophanis Plutus,” with 
glosses and commentary in Latin. 


Sce Aristoph. ed. 


Harley MS. 1675 (ff. 54— 
10 x 7 inches. Minuscules. 
With Homer's Iliad [No. 12], 


E. Maunpe THompson, 


there is no half-way house between resolving some of 
them and resolving all. It is simply a mystery to 
me, at any rate, why modern editors should write 
᾿Ατρεΐδης and not ἐγχεΐη, ἀάτη and not κόϊλος. On 
this point Leeuwen and Da Costa are hardly more 
advanced than La Roche, who is at least consistent, 
They only resolve ᾿Αργέϊοι and patronymics like 
’Atpelins, leaving Ἑρμείας, κοῖλος, θεῖος, κλειτός, 
κρείων and others untouched. These are different 
from the case-endings, ete. —or at any rate are 
treated by Leeuwen and Da Costa as different. Here 
they go as far as can be desired ; they resolve the 
dative in -εἰ, even writing ἐν πόλ ἄκρῃ in Z, 297, 
χείλε᾽ ἐφεσταότες in M. 52, ete. ; they give the long 
form of the infinitive where possible, ¢.g., κηδέμεν᾽ 
bs -- κηδέμεν(αι) for κήδειν in 1. 615 ; and they resolve 
all such words as ἐκόσμει, ἠῶ into ἐκόσμεε, Héa, Ke. 
I presume that no one will object to the principle 
that you ought to resolve such forms in Homer 
wherever you can. But when our editors go on to 
assume that you ought to write the augmented form 
in verbs wherever possible, it is quite another affair. 
Mr. Monro, in the notice above referred to, objected 
to their theory that ‘the loss of the augment must 
be regarded as aphaeresis,’ according to which they 
write τεῦχε Kc, In the preface to this volume they 
actually assert that the augment was not ‘in reci- 
tando ‘neglectum, sed urgente metro saepe tam 
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breviter enunciatum ut quasi extra numeros positum 
non in legitima syllabarum morarumque serie re- 
censeretur.’ This extraordinary idea will, one would 
think, find but few supporters. But Dutch scholars 
seem still to have something to learn in metrical 
matters. The adoption of Bentley’s unfortunate 
πανάγροιο Faddyres in 1), 487 may pass, but what is 
to be said to the suggestion (luckily it is not given in 
the text) that the original of H. 424 was ἔνθ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἔην 
χαλεπὸν διαγνώμεναι ἄνδρα βέκαστον ὁ To return to 
the argument. The principle of always reading the 
augmented form might have easily led to the un- 
lawful weak cesura in the third foot, as in A. 4 ; this 
has been carefully avoided. But it has sometimes, 
as in A. 54, led to a strong cesura in the third foot, 
when the natural rhythm of the hexameter would 
certainly prefer the weak cesura. Still, though our 
editors carry it a little too far, it is no doubt more 
rational to suppose that the augment was the rule and 
the loss of it the exception, than to put in un- 
augmented forms on the whimsical theory of Aris- 
tarchus that the shorter forms are Ionic. The best 
to do at present would be to stick to the MSS. and 
keep theory until some one has collected a few facts 
to bear on the subject. 

It goes without saying that they mark elision of ¢ 
in the dative plural (cote ἑταροισι, &c.); they also 
endeavour after Nauck to get rid of all the short 
forms of this case—unnecessarily. The -o of the gen. 
sing. is elided freely. For the pronouns they write 
everywhere fiues, ἦμας, ἥμων, hu, ἡμὸς, tues, Xe, 
‘et pro ἄμμε, ὄμμε, quas ad dualem numerum refer- 
endas esse formas evicisse nobis videmur, dedimus 
Fue, due,” regarding these forms not as certain but 
*“medela et satis lenis et satis probabilis.” Ὁ 

To come to some special points. For dpp εἴπω 
passim they read ὄφρ᾽ ἔσπω, in H. 277 σκῆπτρ᾽ ἔσχον, 
an extremely dubious conjecture, in Z. 285 φίλον 
ἦτορ ( ppev’ arepwé 2), in K. 373 ἐυξόου, with which 
they are naturally discontented ; surely ἐύξου is better 
than this ; is it possible that évfoo may be right for 
évtsoo? In ©. 481 they read ἀμφί for ἀμφίς, but 
ἀμφίς may well here mean ‘‘between,” in K. 299 
εἴαεν Ἕκτωρ, in K. 285 ἕσπεο μ᾽ ὡς, in Θ. 166 πότμον 
ἐφήσω, probably a mere conjecture of Zenodotus, in 
E. 293 αἰχμὴ δ᾽ ἐξῆλθεν, which cannot be right, as it 
makes no approach whatever to accounting for the 
various readings of antiquity and simply spoils the 
brilliant ἐξέλυθεν of Ahrens. 

A clear understanding of what passages are to be 
considered as interpolated, and what not, must under- 
lie any attempt to re-construct the Homeric text, and 
here our editors seem generally to agree with the re- 
suits of modern criticism ; they occasionally however 

-lose sight of this, as when they arbitrarily alter 
Ἑρμέᾳ ἐξήγγειλεν in E. 390 to “Eppela ἤγγειλεν. 

If however it is not always possible to applaud the 
judgment of the editors, it is certainly true that they 
have done good service in issuing a text which will 
give the reader a very near approximation to the text 
of Homer now recognised in theory by almost every- 
one who has any right to speak on the question, and 
in their apparatus criticus they give him the oppor- 
tunity of judging for himself. I have pointed out 
what shortcomings—as I conceive them to be—I 
could find, because it is a pity that so good an edition 
should not have been just a little better, and attained 
the ideal standard of what is possible in our present 
state of knowledge. My only excuse for venturing 
to speak with such assurance of the work of far more 
learned scholars must be the old saying that ‘‘ lookers 
on see most of the game.” To end with unqualified 
praise, I have kept to the end the series of references 
to parallel passages printed in the margin of the text. 
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Take for illustration the references on the opening 
of A.: “‘elsg. =189.—2 = T. 2—5-9 = Θ. 222 eqq. 
—11» sq. = Z. 151 sg.—ll cf. B. 451—12-14 = Η. 
452 sqq.—l6» = B. 578.” Everyone who has had 
anything to do with Homer will welcome this new 
and admirable feature in this edition with gratitude. 
ARTHUR PLATT. 


The Odyssey of Homer. [Pook IX., with In- 
troduction, Notes, and Appendices by ἃ. M. 
Epwarps, M.A. Cambridge University Press. 
1887. 2s. 6d. 


Tuts edition of the ninth book of the Odyssey ‘is 
intended for use in the higher forms of schools.’ A 
serviceable introduction on Homeric Forms is given, 
following generally the lines of Mr. Monro’s grammar. 
Mr. Edwards, in his preface, refers to the great use 
he has made of Van Leeuwen and Da Costa in ques- 
tions of dialect and accidence, and of Cauer and Fick 
in matters of textual criticism: but with the excep- 
tion of a note referring to Cauer’s treatment of con- 
tracted verbs, and a quotation of some lines from 
Fick’s Aeolic version, the effect of these authorities 
is not very noticeable. The short appendices are of 
unequal merit: the best are those on the subjunctive 
and optative moods and the traces of the digamma. 
Others, such as the appendix on the infinitive, are too 
slight to be of value. Mr. Edwards’ notes want life. 
More room might have been made for explanations 
and illustrations by the omission of renderings that 
must be superfluous for ‘the higher forms of schools’ 
in possession of a Greek lexicon: such, for example, 
as εἰνοσίφυλλον, ‘with shaking leaves’ ; ἀμφί, ‘round 
about,’ adverbial ; αὐλὴ, ‘court’; ἄφθιτοι, ‘unfail- 
ing’; περί, adverbial; fiw, ‘a peak’; θεσπεσίη, 
‘wondrous.’ Such a note as (57) ‘wep, a shorter form of 
“« πέρι, exceedingly,” means ‘‘even,”’ seems mislead- 
ing as stated. As Mr. Edwards says nothing about the 
scholia, it may be doubted if his schoolboys would 
understand his note (491) on πρήσσοντες, where 
he writes “πλήσσοντες Rhianus, ῥήσσοντες Bergk.’ 
Among slight misprints may be noted “Apyw, xapiev, 
σμερδαλεὺν, ὃ μὲν, Πηλήος. W. W. MERRY. 


Platonis Crito, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Appendix, by J. ApAM, B.A. Cambridge, 1888, 
2s. 6d. 

Platonis Crito, edited with critical notes for schools 
by M. Scuanz. B. Tauchnitz. 1888. 

Platonis Krito, mit deutschen Kommentar von 
Pror. M. Scuanz. B. Tauchnitz. 1888. 

Platonis Apologia and Kriton, fiir den Schnlge- 
brauch erkliirt von Dr. Cur. Cron, ninth editicn, 
Teubner. 1888. 1 Mk. 


Mr. ApaAm’s Crito will confirm the favourable im- 
pression produced by his edition of the Apology. 
The Introduction is interesting, the notes useful and 
scholarlike. In the former we think Mr. Adam has 
succeeded in showing that the framework of the Crito 
is intentionally copied from the proceedings in a law- 
court, and that we have inita new Apology, in which 
it is the State that is the prisoner at the bar, Crito 
the prosecutor and Socrates the judge. We cannot 
however see any ground for the opinion expressed 
towards the end of the Introduction, that Socrates 
would not have dogmatically asserted or even have 
approved of the doctrine of immortality, and that 
Plato was therefore not justified in imputing to him 
the reference to Hades contained in the final chapter of 
the Dialogue. Apparently Mr. Adam regards Socrates 
as an old-world Positivist, with whom virtue would 
have lost its bloom if it were supposed to lead the 
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way to happiness hereafter. But surely this is hard- 
ly consistent with the Socratic egoism, of which we 
are so often reminded by the Editor, still less with 
the homely teaching of the Memorabilia. Such fine- 
drawn morality was altogether beyond the horizon of 
that time. To Socrates, as to his greater pupil, the 
belief that the sphere of noble action was not con- 
fined to the present life, was, if not an essential, yet 
a valuable support to well-doing here. We should 
have been justified in assuming his belief in im- 
mortality without evidence, because it was the estab- 
lished belief of the time ; it rested on the νόμῳ πόλεως, 
as well as on the teaching of the poets and the mys- 
teries. But it is also the doctrine held by Xenophon 
as well as by Plato, and it is maintained by the former 
on thoroughly Socratic grounds in the speech put in 
the mouth of the dying Cyrus. Moreover it naturally 
flows from tnat belief in the duality of soul and body, 
which Mr. Adam calls one of the distinctive traits of 
the teaching of Socrates, and it is distinctly attributed 
to him by Plato in the dialogues which are acknow- 
ledged to exhibit the most literal transcript of his 
master’s views, If it is less confidently affirmed in 
the Apology than in the Crito, it is because, before the 
public, Socrates uses his accustomed εἰρωνεία, which 
he naturally lays aside in his last ¢éte-d-téte with the 
simple-minded and affectionate Crito. 

To turn now to the notes. On p. 44 D ἄτοπον τὸ 
evirrviov-—evapyes μὲν οὖν---λίαν γε ὡς ἔοικεν, ““ Pos- 
sibly we should read ἄπορον (for ἄτοπον) as affording 
a better antithesis to ἐναργές. λίαν ye is ironical, for it 
is clear from the sequel that Crito does not believe in 
the vision.” The passage referred to (46 A) merely 
says ‘ whatever plan of escape you adopt must be tried 
to-night,’ but this may only mean ‘the sooner the 
better,’ or it might have reference to the arrangements 
already made for the escape. With regard to the 
proposed reading ἄπορον, it should have been stated 
that Proclus (on Zim. 250) refers to this passage for 
the use of ἄτοπον, and explains it as = παράδοξον. 
Why may we not translate ‘a queer dream, Socrates, 
Nay, quite plain I think. Too plain, I fear.’ In the 
previous note on Φθίην ἐρίβωλον ἵκοιο, Mr. Adam 
follows Lambinus in supposing an allusion to φθίσις, 
and ‘feels sure that Socrates derived comfort from the 
epithet ἐρίβωλον.᾽ But is there not something a little 
absurd in the notion of Socrates finding comfort in 
the thought that his body was to decay in a fertile 
soil?’ The essential point, as Fischer remarks, is the 
homeward journey of Achilles on the third day He 
illustrates it by the similar vision in which it was fore- 
told to Eudemus that he should return home after five 
years, a prophecy fulfilled, as Cicero tells us, by his 
death at that time. Shortly afterwards the difficult 
sentence πολλοῖς δόξω ---ὧς olds τε ὧν σῴῳζειν---ἀμελῆ- 
σαι seems to be wrongly translated, ‘Many men will 
think me guilty of neglect because I might have saved 
you.’ Such a rendering of ὡς after δόξω is surely most 
unnatural, We are disposed to agree with Buttmann 
fere relabor in vulgatum &s—aperhoauu, quam Wol- 
Sits quoque servavil, ut per anacoluthiam ita continua- 
verit sermonem scriptor, quasi praccessissel φήσουσι 
πολλοί. If we read ἀμελῆσαι it is best explained by a 
further anacoluthon, such as we find in Xen. Hellen. 
Il. 2, 2, εἶδες ὅτι bog ἂν πλείους συλλεγῶσιν ---θᾶττον 
τῶν ἐπιτηδείων ἔνδειαν ἔσεσθαι, where see Breiten- 
bach. In 44) αὑτὰ δὲ δῆλα τὰ πάροντα νυνί (‘ the present 
state of affairs is of itself sufficient to prove the power 
of ignorance’), we do not see the appropriateness of 
the note ‘this use of αὐτὰ throws light on αὐτίκα in 
the sense of ‘for example.’ Of course αὐτίκα, like 
εὐθὺς, means literally ‘to take the first case which 
comes to hand.’ In the same sentence ἐάν tis ἐν αὐτοῖς 
διαβεβλημένος ἢ is translated ‘falsely accused to 
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them’: it should rather be ‘if they are prejudiced 


against any one.’ There seems no reason to suppose — 


that ἐν has any ‘reference to a court of law.’ In 46D 
ἄλλως ἕνεκα λόγου ἐλέγετο, Mr. Adam proposes to 
omit ἕνεκα λόγου as a gloss, because the subject of 
ἐλέγετο is λόγος. But four lines have passed since it 
was mentioned, and the phrase ἕνεκα λόγου, here used 
to define ἄλλως, has its own distinct meaning, which 
was hardly likely to recall the simple Adyos. 

In 480 oxéuuara seems to be only a repetition 
of the preceding σκέψεις, ‘those considerations of 
which you speak, about money and reputation, are 
just the considerations which influence the mob.’ 
53D τὸ τοῦ Σωκράτους πρᾶγμα is translated ‘ Socrates 
and everything about him.’ Would it not be better 
to take πρᾶγμα of a ‘ profession,’ as explained on 478 ? 
It would have been well to give examples of the use 
uf od μή with the first p. Fut. Ind. (448), and of ἄν 
with Fut. Inf. (53p). Might we in conclusion sug- 
gest that such notes as ‘ Hirschig foolishly corrupts 
the text,’ Wohlrab is wrong in reading τοῦτο σῶμα with 
Buttman,’ ‘it has been doubted by Zeller and others— 
but I have no doubt,’ are scarcely in the Platonic style? 


It is needless to say that Prof. Schanz’s editions 
appear with all the advantages of paper and type 
to which we are accustomed in the Tauchnitz 
publications. The critical edition is especially to be 
commended for neatness and clearness. Immediately 
under the text we have references to any quotations 
made in later writers, and in the critical notes below 
we have the various readings of the chief MSS. and 
the more important conjectures. As to the text itself 
we agree with Mr. Adam in thinking that Prof. 
Schanz is too much given to alteration. If a word or 
phrase seems to him superfluous, he has no hesitation 
in declaring it an interpolation, though it may be just 
such a superfluity as gives naturalness to a conversa- 
tion, and though no possible motive could be assigned 
for its insertion by an interpolator. Thus in the fol- 
lowing, the words in brackets are regarded by him as 
interpolated. 48 A, ἀλλὰ μὲν δή, φαίη γ᾽ ἄν τις, οἷοί τέ 
εἰσιν ἡμᾶς οἱ πολλοὶ ἀποκτιννύναι. KP. δῆλα δὴ καὶ 
ταῦτα, [φαίη γὰρ ἄν] ὦ Σώκρατες. TN. ἀληθῆ λέγεις. 
This, the ordinary division of the words, is retained hy 
Cron and Adam, δῆλα δὴ referring to the truth of the 
statement that the majority have the pover to kill us, 
φαίη γὰρ ἂν to the probability that this statement would 
be made. Schanz brackets φαίη yap ἄν and assigns 
ἀληθῆ λέγεις to Crito. 50 E. ἢ πρὸς μὲν ἄρα σοι τὸν 
πατέρα οὐκ ἐξ ἴσου ἦν τὺ δίκαιον καὶ πρὸς τὸν δεσπότην 
.. dare [ἅπερ πάσχοις ταῦτα καὶ ἀντιποιεῖν) οὔτε κακῶς 
ἀκούοντα ἀντιλέγειν οὔτε τυπτόμενον ἀντιτύπτειν, δὶ 
Β. σέβεσθαι δεῖ... καὶ θωπεύειν πατρίδα χαλεπαίνουσαν... 
καὶ [ἢ πείθειν] ἢ ποιεῖν ἃ ἂν κελεύῃ, here Schanz omits 
ἢ πείθειν, because, for the sake of clearness, it is 
repeated six lines below. 53 A. οὕτω σοι διαφερόντως 
τῶν ἄλλων ᾿Αθηναίων ἤρεσκεν ἣ πόλις Kal ἡμεῖς οἱ νόμοι 
[δῆλον ὅτι" τίνι γὰρ ἂν πόλις ἀρέσκοι ἄνευ νόμων ;)7. δ8 
E. ὑπερχόμενος δὴ βιώσει πάντας ἀνθρώπους [καὶ δου- 
λεύων)]. δ4 A, (in regard to the plea that anxiety for 
his children justified Socrates in wishing to prolong 
his life, the Laws say ‘ you think that if you take re- 
fuge in Thessaly your children will be looked after at 
home’) of yap ἐπιτήδειοι of σοὶ [ἐπιμελήσονται αὑτῶν. 
πότερον, ἐὰν els Θετταλίαν ἀποδημήσῃς, ἐπιμελήσονται, 
ἐὰν δὲ εἰς “Αἰδου ἀποδημήσῃς, οὐχὶ ἐπιμελήσονται ; 

Other unnecessary changes are made with the view 
of improving the logic or grammar, δ... 44 C (Why do 
you care so much for the opinion of the many? All 
reasonable people) ἡγήσονται αὑτὰ οὕτω πεπρᾶχθαι 
ὥσπερ ἂν πραχθῇ (will believe that the course of affairs 
was really such, as it may ultimately prove to have 
been). Here Schanz reads ὥσπερ δὴ ἐπράχθη climinat- 
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ing the reference to the still undetermined question, 
whether Socrates should escape or not. 44 1. ἢ καὶ 
πᾶσαν τὴν οὐσίαν ἀποβαλεῖν ἢ συχνὰ χρήματα ἢ καὶ 
ἄλλο τι mpds τούτοις παθεῖν. For this perfectly natural 
expression it is proposed to substitute the more strictly 
logical ἢ συχνὰ χρήματα ἢ καὶ πᾶσαν τὴν οὐσίαν ἀπο- 
βαλεῖν καὶ ἄλλο τι πρὸς τούτοις παθεῖν, Omitting the 
third #. 45 B. ξένοι οὗτοι ἐνθάδε ἕτοιμοι ἀναλίσκειν, 
‘See, here are foreigners ready to spend theirs’ (Adam), 
Schanz changes οὗτοι into ro, because the strangers 
could not have been actually in the prison, and if they 
were, ἐνθάδε would be superfluous with οὗτοι. 50 B. 
ἢ ἐροῦμεν bret ἠδίκει yap ἡμᾶς ἡ πόλις Kal οὐκ ὀρθῶς τὴν 
δίκην ἔκρινεν ; Here ἀδικεῖ, an allowable reading no 
doubt, is substituted for ἠδίκει, but can we doubt that, 
if ἀδικεῖ had had the misfortune to appear in the MSS. 
symmetry would at once have proved that Plato could 
only have written ἠδίκει ὃ 51 1). οὐδεὶς ἡμῶν τῶν νόμων 
οὐ. ἀπαγορεύει, ἐάν τέ τις βούληται ὑμῶν εἰς ἀποικίαν 
ἰέναι, εἰ μὴ ἀρέσκοιμεν ἡμεῖς τε καὶ ἣ πόλις, ἐάν τε 
μετοικεῖν ἄλλοσέ ποι ἐλθών, ἰέναι ἐκεῖσε ὕποι ἂν 
βούληται. Here ἀρέσκοιμεν is changed into ἀρέσκομεν 
on the ground that the Optative is inadmissible, as it 
is not dependent on a past tense ; the fact being that 
the Optative is here thoroughly idiomatic and is not 
at all equivalent to the Present Indicative. It is the 
previous condition of ἐάν τις βούληται, and does not 
mean ‘if we are now unpleasing to you,’ but ‘suppos- 
ing we were at any time unpleasing to you.’ 

There is however one passage in which we should 
be disposed to follow Schanz, where his reading differs 
from that of Cron and Adam, viz. 53 E. where Schanz 
reads γλίσχρως with Eusebius and the Venetian Codex 
against the αἰσχρῶς of the Bodleian Codex.! 

The explanatory notes turn chiefly on points of 
grammar, as on οὐ μὴ with Future Indicative (44 B.) on 
ἐν tots βαρύτατα (43 C.), sometimes with almost a 
superfluity of illustration : we also find in them care- 
ful discrimination of the use and meaning of words, 
as of δαιμόνιος (44 B.) The note on the Homeric 
quotation (44 B.) is far more satisfactory than those in 
the other two editions. Schanz however is not more 
successful than they are in his explanation of 44 B. 
ὡς οἷός τε ὥν, where he would like to read ὅμως for ὡς ; 
and both he and Cron fail to give the true force of 
ποιοῦσι in 44 D, where Adam rightly translates ‘ they 
treat a man.’ In 52 C. ὡμολόγεις καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς πολι- 
τεύσεσθαι τά TE ἄλλα Kal παῖδας ἐν αὐτῇ ἐποιήσω We 
prefer Cron’s explanation, making ἐποιήσω a change 
from the regular infinitive to the direct construction, 
and governing τά τε ἄλλα by πολιτεύσεσθαι, to the ex- 
planations of the other editors. Schanz has a curious 
note on 54 A. θρέψονται καὶ παιδεύσονται (‘bei Plato 
haben die medialen Futura sehr oft passive Bedeutung’) 
which would seem to imply that he regards the pas- 
sive force of the so-called ‘middle’ future as something 
exceptional. 

Lastly we cannot agree with Schanz in holding the 
sentiment expressed in 49 B. οὐδαμῶς δεῖ ἀδικεῖν, οὐδὲ 
ἀδικούμενον ἀνταδικεῖν to be un-Socratic, because in 
the Memorabilia Socrates once and again refers to 
the ordinary idea of the virtuous man as one who is 
useful to his friends and dangerous to his enemies. 
But when Chaerecrates wishes to apply this principle 
in the case of his brother who has injured him, τὸν 
μέντοι καὶ λόγῳ καὶ ἔργῳ πειρώμενον ἐμὲ ἀνιᾶν οὐκ ἂν 
δυναίμην οὔτ᾽ εὖ λέγειν οὔτ᾽ εὖ ποιεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ πειρά- 
συμαι (Mem. 11. iii. 8), Socrates puts forward a very 
different rule of conduct, that it is his duty, though 
injured, to take the initiative in doing kindness and 
so try to win back his brother's affection. In like 
manner what we read in the Crito is quite in accord- 


1 So also C. F. Hermann. 
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ance with the principle, that there is no disgrace in 
suffering, but only in doing injustice (Mem. 1V. viii. 9). 

This being the ninth issue of Cron’s very useful 
edition, we need not say more of it than that he has 
added in the Appendix the readings of Wohlrab (1887) 
Kral (1885) and Schanz (1875), where they differ 
from his own. 


Plauti Captivi by W. M. Linpsay (Clarendon Press 
Series). 2s. 6d. 


Tuts book, we are told in the Preface, does not claim 
to be a critical edition. ‘Its only aim is to enable 
boys of the Higher Forms of our Schools to read the 
Captivi with interest and intelligence.’ This being 
so, it is almost a pity that the delegates of the 
Clarendon Press did not ask Mr. Lindsay to under- 
take some other play. There is a real want of good 
school editions of Plautus, but it so happens that, so 
far as the Captivi is concerned, this want has been 
inost adequately met by Prof. Sonnenschein’s adapta- 
tion of Brix. Of course Plautine criticism has 
advanced during the last few years, but we do not in 
this case see the need of a rival edition such as the 
one before us. 

Mr. Lindsay has based his notes mainly on those 
of Dr. Brix. He has obviously consulted other recent 
authorities, like Langen and Driger, but the bulk of 
his material—more perhaps than the acknowledg- 
ment in the Preface quite implies—comes from the 
commentary of the first-named scholar. He seems 
also to be familiar with Prof. Sonnenschein’s edition, 
and one cannot but regret that he has nowhere defined 
his relation to it. Both editors have, of course, 
borrowed from Dr. Brix, but any one who will com- 
pare the three sets of notes, will find also a good many 
minor coincidences between the two English ones 
(see 6.4. the notes on 268-70, 310, 314, 333, 336, 358, 
499, 548, 569, 597). These coincidences may be 
accidents, but we fancy that if B, L, and S were three 
MSS., critics would decide that L had been influenced 
by S independently of the archetype B. 

In itself the book does not contain—nor does it 
claim to contain—any original work of any sort, but 
it deserves a full share of praise as a good school- 
book. The notes are generally brief and clear; 
parallel passages, various readings, and insoluble 
cruces are not treated with the inordinate respect 
that University tutors often show to them, and the 
Latinity is fairly well explained. The only mis- 
fortune is that, so far as we can judge, Mr. Lindsay 
has carried his severe simplicity too far. His notes 
are scarcely full enough for a sixth form boy, cer- 
tainly not for Honour men at the Universities. The 
etymological explanations are especially faulty in 
this point. According to the Preface, they form a 
‘feature’ of the book ; but when one comes to examine 
them, one finds little beyond ordinary school know- 
ledge, and—in two or three cases— doubtful or 
obsolete theories. The Introduction is open to the 
same criticism: it is too slight. A section, for 
example, is devoted to ‘ Prosody,’ but it is either too 
short or too long, nor is Mr. Lindsay wise in telling 
the ‘reader,’ z.e., the schoolboy—though schoolboys 
never read Introductions—to supplement it from 
Ritschl’s Prolegomena. We do not, of course, expect 
him to reveal to the profanum volgus the mysteries of 
the anapaest or the ‘versus Reizianus,’ but he might 
at least say more about the ordinary iambic. The 
‘reader’ would scarcely gather from this Introduction 
that the Plautine iambic is a very complicated metre. 
The ‘ Ordner’ (as Meyer calls him) of the foreign metre 
had to solve the usual problem how to make the 
verse both scan and read well; and he has solved it 
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with great skill. How elaborated the comic iambic 
is, can be judged from the fact that it is a most difli- 
cult metre for us to write correctly: even the brilliant 
‘copies’ in Mr. Tyrrell’s Miles (pp. xxxviil. f.) do 
not always conform to its rules. It is misleading to 
say, as Mr. Lindsay does, that ‘the Plautine iambic 
is almost the same as the Greek.’ He should point 
out in some detail the way in which the Latin 
comedians found it possible to use the Greek metre 
as their own. 

On the other hand, we distinctly applaud Mr. 
Lindsay's omissicn of textual criticism. Only one 
may suggest, in this connexion, that Fleckeisen’s 
text is hardly as good a one as could have been found 
for a school edition. 

We venture to add a number of detailed criticisms 
which will explain our view of the book and may 
possibly be of use for a future edition. In the Intro- 
duction, p. 11: anginad should not be used as an 
example ; the ablative in -d is a most uncertain 
inflection. On the same page for Potitio read poticio. 
P. 14: Mr. Lindsay should not refer the reader to 
Wagner on Hiatus when he does not agree with him, 
P. 16: this partitive genitive is common in Cicero, 
even in the Orations. Ῥ 22: the statement about 
the cantor is incorrect. In the notes, v. 1: it is 
wrong to say that the inverse attraction is ‘not 
uncommon in Latin,’ while the Greek attraction is 
‘rare.’ The former occurs mostly in old Latin, the 
latter is not unknown in Livy. V.10: as the whole 
prologue is called un-Plautine, it is odd to say thata 
single line ‘is not certainly written by Plautus.’ 
V. 11: aminiles cannot mean ‘walk about in front,’ 
but is sarcastic, as Dombart and Sonnenschein take 
it. V. 13: the sense attached to mendicarier is 
hardly Latin. V. 63: Litem contrahat is probably 
metaphorical. Κ΄. 68: Mr. Lindsay has followed 
Fleckeisen’s punctuation in the text, Brix’s in the 
notes. Κ΄. 80: ut valetur is not at all ‘common.’ 
V. 89: ‘ Potis never has est in Plautus.’ This is 
quite wrong ; see Bacch. 34G., Rud, 829 S., Lorenz 
on Miles 877. V. 92: the meaning of potior is quite 
against the rendering ‘fell in with.’ V. 124: the 
explanation of faro, &c., is obsolete, see Stolz, Lat. 
Gram. § 110. V. 162: there is no authority for 
calling Ficedulac a part of Rome. V. 173: the note 
reads as if nusquam = ‘nowhither’ was unknown 
in good Latin. Κ΄. 218: nunciam and quoniam are 
generally held not to be compounds of tam. V. 219: 
beto has been long ago condemned by Biicheler and 
Havet. V. 279: the rendering of a ‘sprung from’ 
is disproved by the context, especially by line 278. 
V. 304: the translation ‘makes and unmakes’ is 
hardly correct. V. 317: the reduction of ollus to 
tlle and the like is very doubtful. Mr. Lindsay will 
know too that Brugmann has condemned the whole 
theory of final -s which he gives. V, 335: there is a 
misprint in the ‘aside.’ Κ΄, 339: donicum occurs 
before a consonant Most, 116. Surely too donique is 
not ‘an intermediate form between donicum and 
donec.' Donicum, as Munro says, is donique cum. 
V. 433: the etymology is quite obsolete. V. 471: 
Lacones has been better explained by Scholl. Κ΄, 476: 
the comitia trina was not a ‘criminal court.’ 
V. 636: diercctus is not well explained. Either the 
word is trisyllabic, and Prof, Nettleship’s theory 
correct, or quadrisyllabic (as Palmer and Ussing 
argue) and the derivation uncertain. It is quite im- 
possible that it can be trisyllabic and from dis-erigo, 
as Mr. Lindsay says. So much is clear from the 
recent discussion of the word. V. 657: there is no 
reason to doubt Cordalio. V. 683: the note on ast 
can be improved from Jordan’s Beitrdge. Here pro- 
bably ast is correct, as Scholl thinks, V. 714: Mr. 
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Lindsay follows Spengel in denying nonne to Plautus, 
but Schrader and M. Warren have disproved this. 
Of course it is rare. Near the end of the note, positive 
is printed instead of negative. V. 754: absque, as 
Langen, Jordan, Schmalz, and Ribbeck say, is 
equivalent to sine, not to st sine. It is also untrue 
that it ‘reappears in silver Latin.’ It comes into 
use later. V. 785: scies, sciet, &c. are etymologi- 
cally optatives, not subjunctives. V. 813: praebeo 
does occur in Plautus, see Langen, Beitrage, 273. 
V. 852: the best explanation of nominandi 
istorum copia is given by Drager (Synt. 2, p. 831). 
Κ΄. 871: ‘igitur from is’ is surely quite given up 
now. Κ΄. 928: ex animois not the same as animo. 
V. 952: the translation given for the ablative is 
quite unintelligible. 1005: the nom. with eccum 
might be noticed. 

The least satisfactory part of the notes are the two 
pages at the end dealing with ‘Readings.’ Only 
thirteen passages are noticed, and the discussion of 
these is so slight as to be of infinitesimal value. The 
really admirable conjectures which have been con- 
tributed by recent English scholars are altogether 
omitted. And is it not a little surprising that a 
writer should talk about the text of Plautus and 
yet omit to give a correct list of the MSS.? Mr. 
Lindsay says that A entirely fails us in the Captivi, 
and he altogether omits E while mentioning the far 
less important J. For a schoolbook, however, this is 
of no great importance. 

F. HAVERFIELD. 


Beitrage zur kritik und erklarung des Catull. 
Von Franz Hermes. Frankfort on Oder. 1888. 


Tuis Gymnasial programme is noticeable for two 
things—the sensible scepticism of its author on much 
of what is ordinarily taken for granted about the his- 
tory of the poet, e.g. that Lesbia was Clodia; that 
Veranius st Fabullus made tio distinct journeys to- 
gether, one into Spain, the other into Macedonia, 
an assumption which is necessary if the Piso whose 
unworthy treatment of them is mentioned in chap. 
xxviii., xlvii. was the notorious proconsul of Mace- 
donia: and secondly for the unrivalled hadness of its 
emendations. It may safely be said that not one of 
these has the least probability, 

The other part of the programme is somewhat thin 
and bare of detail ; yet it shows how far from con- 
clusive the results of modern investigation after all 
remain. Most readers of Catullus know that I differ 
from Munro and most editors in doubting the pre- 
vailing assumption of a double journey made by 
Veranius and Fabullus together, and that I make the 
improbability of this a ground for believing that the 
Piso from whom they suffered the frigor et famem 
of c. xxviii., and by whom they were obliged to seek 
in trinio vocatiunes (c. xlvii.), was a Spanish, not a 
Macedonian, governor. So far F. Hermes agrees with 
me: but returning to Lachmann’s hypothesis that 
the life of Catallus extends from 76 to 46 B.c.—a 
retrogression to which Bernhard Schmidt led the way 
in the Prolegomena to his recently published edition 
—he believes that Veranius and Fabullus were in the 
suite of Cn. Piso, who was sent out as leqgatus pro 
quaestore to Hispania Citerior at the commencement 
of the civil war. 

I find it difficult to give much weight to the ex- 
planation which F. Hermes has excogitated for the 
absence of allusion to public events after n.c. 54. He 
thinks that as soon as Catullus had begun his longer 
and more elaborate poems he gave up the lighter 
forms of composition. 

His aesthetic remarks are at times valuable. He 
justly finds tasteless Catullus’ comparison of 
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mia’s yearning for Protesilaus to the barathrum at 
Pheneos. I confess I have always thought this 
affected and unpleasing. 

Ropinson ELLis, 


Tabula Peutingeriana. 


Unper the title of Die Weltkarte des Castorius, 
genannt die Peutinger’sche Tafel, Otto Maier of 
Ravensburg has just published at the wonderfully 
small price of six marks a new edition of this import- 
ant Itinerary, with an admirable copy of the map in 
the colours of the original, and a learned introduction 
by Dr. Konrad Miller of Stuttgart. Dr. Miller 
states on p. 12 that the lost original was recovered in 
1594-5, and that Ruelens, the author of la premiére 
édition de la Table de Peutinger (Bruxelles, 1884), is 
mistaken in assigning the recovery to 1598. Ruelens, 
whose treatise 1 have not seen, was probably led to 
this date by the letter from Welser to Paulus Merula, 
published in Welser’s works, 1682, p. 829: ‘Schoppio 
me per id tempus forte uisenti, auctor fui, de nobili 
tabula itineraria, tum opportune manu quodammodo 
ex diuturna seruitudine missa te admoneret. . .. Qua 
de re scripsi ad Ortelinm quoque cuius manibus 
bene sit.’ Ortelius had died 28 June, 1598, and this 
letter is dated 14 Kal. Dec. of the same year. But 
the real date of the discovery can now be determined 
much more closely by the actual letter of Welser to 
Ortelius, which has been recently printed for the first 
time in the Epistulae Ortelianae, edited by Mr. J. H. 
Hessels and published by the Cambridge University 
Press, 1887: No. 306, p. 719: ‘ Euangelia para, mi 
Orteli, euangelia: debes certe. ‘Tabula illa 5118 
itineraria, siue prouincialis, siue cuiuscumque illa 
nominis, quam te per aliquot uiginti annos opinor 
quaerere, cuiusque nos olim schidia tuo consilio magni 
adeo fecimus, ut aeri incisa publico dederimus [1591], 
Deo bene iuuante, tandem inuenta est, aliquo meo 
labore, nonnulla etiam inuidia, sed omnia tanti sunt. 
Autographum domi habeo,’ ete. The date of this 
letter, which is obviously written immediately after 
the discovery, is July 2, 1597, thus showing that the 
date given by Ruelens is nearer the truth than the 
date now proposed in its place by the latest editor of 
the Itinerary. ; 
J. E. SAnpys. 
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Dr. Tren’s Neo-Hellenic Manual contains a 
grammar of the Modern Greek language, together 
with exercises, dialogues, lists of proverbs, and a 
vocabulary. It has this merit, that the forms which 
it teaches the student, and the words which it supplies, 
are on the whole—notwithstanding a certain amount 
of inconsistency, which will be noticed immediately— 
those of the spoken language ; and for this reason it 
may be found more serviceable for practical purposes 
than other books of greater merit which teach the 
high-flown language of the Athens press, because that 
language, with its Hellenic forms and Hellenistic ex- 
pressions, is neither spoken nor understood by the 
great majority of the population of Greece. Thus the 
accusative case of ἡ γλῶσσα is here rightly given as 
tals γλώσσαις, and such forms as the dative case and 
the future tense are excluded. But in saying this we 
have exhausted all that can be said in favour of this 
book, for it teems with mistakes and inconsistencies, 
which are only made more glaring by the Greek words 
being written in English as well as Greek characters, 
in order to teach the pronunciation. A person must 
have a strange knowledge of ancient Greek, who can 
write ἐκ συμφάνου (ck simfanu) as a translation of ‘I 
agree’ (1,6. ἐκ συμφώνου, ‘in concert’); κρηταὶ for 
‘judges’ ; ψεύτης for ‘a lie’ ; and ‘Eyfmrov once, and 
᾿Ἔγήπτους twice, for ‘Egypt.’ Nor can he be well 
acquainted with modern Greek, if he puts καρμὶ 
(Karmt) for κορμί, ‘body’; or βηβίλους (vivilus) for 
βιβλία, “ books.’ Neither ancient nor modern Greek 
will admit such translations as tls σᾶς τὸ εἴπετε ; for 
‘who told you so?,’ or εὔμορφον ἄνθη for ‘ beautiful 
flower,’ or διὰ Ἰησοῦς Χρίστους Κύριε ἡμῶν for * through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.’ Moreover the introduction 
into the popular Janguage of classical words, 
such as ἵππος, ἄρτος, ὕδωρ, instead of ἄλογο, ψωμί, 
νερό, and antiquated forms such as ὅσπῆτι, ὀφίδι, 
oppvd:, ὀψάρι instead of σπῆτι, φίδι, φρύδι, ψάρι, pro- 
duces a very bizarre effect. As regards pronunciation 
too, the learner is sure to be misled by the use of only 
one sign in English to represent both the hard and 
soft sounds of th, which are found in δ and @: thus 
θὰ τὰ ἰδοῦν appears as tha ta ithun. Here dh has 
generally been employed to reproduce the modern 
Greek 6. The conclusion is, that this manual, if it is 
used at all, should be used with great caution. 

H. F. Tozer. 


NOTES. 


Atepés occurs in two passages in the Odyssey. 


ζ 201. οὐκ ἔσθ᾽ οὗτος ἀνὴρ Siepds βροτὺς, οὐδὲ γένηται, 
ὅς κεν Φαιήκων ἀνδρῶν ἐς γαῖαν ἵκηται 
δηιοτῆτα φέρων: μάλα γὰρ φίλοι ἀθανάτοισιν. 

ι. 43. ἔνθ᾽ ἦ τοι μὲν ἐγὼ διερῷ ποδὶ φευγέμεν ἡμέας 
ἠνώγεα, τοὶ δὲ μέγα νήπιοι οὐϊς ἐπίθοντο. 


Two explanations of the word have been offered. 
(1) It has been connected with διαίνω, to wet, and 
διερὸς βροτός has been rendered ‘a man of flesh and 
blood’—‘sappy’ as opposed to ἀλίβας, ‘sapless,’ 
which Plato uses of the dead (cf. Merry ad locum). 
From this meaning διερῷ ποδί may be interpreted 
‘with vigorous foot.’ This explanation is supported 
by the later use of διερός, which certainly meant 
‘moist,’ and is unobjectionable in point of form (cf. 
χλοερός ; xAoalyw). But according to this interpreta- 
tion the adjective is weak and pointless in the first 
passage, unlike the usual Homeric epithets, which 


are vigorous, save when occasionally weakened in 
epic refrains. (2) More plausible is the explanation 
given in Ebling’s Lexicon Homericwm, according to 
which the word is connected with δίω, and bears an 
active meaning ‘fugator’ in ¢ a passive meaning 
‘fugax’ in ε (οἴ, poBepds). But ‘scaring’ is hardly 
the sense required in ¢; we should rather expect an 
adjective signifying ‘rash,’ ‘ venturesome.’ 

Now it is plain that in ε, διερῷ must mean ‘ swift,’ 
or ‘swiftly fleeing.’ If then we start with this as the 
primary meaning of the word, there is no difficulty in 
deriving the idea of rashness from the idea of speed— 
a derivation which has a familiar parallel in the 
English word itself, whose original meaning survives 
in the German word rasch. 

In regard to form διερός bears the same relation to 
(ἐν)δίημι, δίεμαι, as oruyepés to στυγέω (to which 
στύγημι would correspond in olic) or φοβερός to 
φοβέω. JANE Bury. 
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Pinpar, Isthm. 11. 10. 


‘A Μοῖσα γὰρ ob φιλοκερδής πω ToT’ ἦν οὐδ᾽ ἐργάτις 
οὐδ᾽ ἐπέρναντο γλυκεῖαι μελιφθόγγου ποτὶ Τερψιχόρας 
ἀργυρωθεῖσαι πρόσωπα μαλθακόφωνοι ἀοιδαί. 


The phrase ἀργυρωθεῖσαι πρόσωπα has not been 
satisfactorily explained. The sense of the passage 
seems to be, ‘The Muse was not then greedy of gain, 
and Terpsichore had not to silver the faces of her 
songs in order to find buyers.’ Evidently the sense 
we require is not this, but rather, ‘Terpsichore 
would not sell her songs for silver.’ Πρόσωπα must in 
any case be understood literally, and therefore Pindar 
spoke of the “ ἀοιδαὶ᾽ as persons. We cannot con- 
ceive how gilding the faces of human merchandise 
can have made it more attractive to the buyer. I 
believe that the phrase is to be explained by a custom 
still prevalent in Greece and the East. At Greek 
open-air festivals the musician stands in the centre of 
the circle of dancers. Only silver coins—no paper or 
copper—may be given him in payment of his services. 
When he receives them he does not put them by, 
but sticks them on his face, no doubt in order to 
attract further contributions. The exertions by which 
he has earned them ensure their adhesion, if the 
weather also be fairly warm. 

In Sir Richard Burton’s translation of the Arabian 
Nights, 1 find the following note, vol. viii., p. 275. 
‘It is the enstom for youths in Egypt, &c., to stick 
small gold pieces, mere spangles of metal, on the 
brows, cheeks, and lips of the singing or dancing 
girls, and the perspiration and mask of cosmetics 
make them adhere for a time.’ 

Although I do not think that it would be advisable 
to alter the text, there is no longer (if we suppose 
Pindar to allude to this custom) much justification 
for Boeckh’s reflection upon the emendation, ‘ apyupw- 
θείσας πρόσωπον. ‘Praeterea carmina argento fucata 
minus offensionis habent, quam Terpsichore faciem 
argente oblita, velut puellae nostrae cerassa.’ 

W. KR. Paton. 
* * 
* 
Tuucypipes VI. 2. 


Ἰλίου δὲ ἁλισκομένου τῶν Τρώων τινὲς διαφυγόντες 
᾿Αχαιοὺς πλοίοις ἀφικνοῦνται πρὸς τὴν Σικελίαν, καὶ 
ὕμοροι τοῖς Σικανοῖς οἰκῆσαντες ξύμπαντες μὲν ΓἜλυμοι 
ἐκλήθησαν, πόλεις δ᾽ αὐτῶν Ἐρυξ τε καὶ Ἔγεστα. προσ- 
ξυνῴκησαν δὲ αὐτοῖς καὶ Φωκέων τινὲς τῶν ἀπὸ Τροίας 
τότε χειμῶνι ἐς Λιβύην πρῶτον, ἔπειτα ἐς Σικελίαν ἀπ᾽ 
αὐτῆς" κατενεχθέντες. 

It is strange that commentators have never found 
any difficulty in Φωκέων of the MSS. Yet beyond 
all doubt Thucydides regarded the Egestaeans as non- 
Hellenic. Vor at the close of this chapter after re- 
hearsing all the pre-Hellenic inhabitants of Sicily, he 
says βάρβαροι μὲν οὖν τοσοίδε Σικελίαν καὶ οὕτως 
@xnoav. Again Niciasin VI. ο, 11, speaks of the 
Egestaecans as ἄνδρες βάρβαροι ; though this might be 
a rhetorical exaggeration, all doubt is removed by the 
fact that Thucydides himself in the list of allies 
givenin VII, ο, 57, includes the Egestaeans among 
the βάρβαροι. But the scholars have always regarded 
the passage as sound, since they suppose that it ex- 
plains the statement of Pausanias V. 25, 3, 'Ελλήνων 
δὲ Δωριεῖς τε ἔχουσιν αὐτὴν (Σικελίαν) καὶ Ἴωνες, καὶ 
τοῦ Φωκικοῦ καὶ τοῦ Αττικοῦ γένους ἑκατέρου μοῖρα ob 
πολλή. But if it ean be shown that elsewhere in 
Sicily and that too in a genuine Hellenic settlement 
we have a distinct trace of Phocian blood, any sup- 

vort which the Φωκέων of the text gets from Pausan- 
las is cutaway. Nowin Thue. V. 4, 8 we read καὶ 
ὕστερον πάλιν αὑτῶν τινὲς διὰ τὸ μὴ ἀρέσκεσθαι 
ἀπολιπόντες ἐκ τῶν Συρακουσῶν Φωκέα: τε τῆς: πόλεώς 
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τι τῆς Λεοντίνων χωρίον καλούμενον καταλαμβάνουσι 
κι 7. A. Books of reference give the nominative 
form of this part of Leontini as Φωκέαι (probably on 
account of the name Βρικιννίας ace. pl. which imme- 
diately follows). But the nominative may justas well 
be Φωκεῖς or Φωκῆς. There was probably a small 
settlement of Phocians at Leontini, who gave their 
name to this part of the city, just as at Gela Thucy- 
dides (VI. 4) tells us τὸ δὲ χωρίον ob νῦν ἣ πόλις ἐστὶ 
καὶ ὃ πρῶτον ἐτειχίσθη, Λίνδιοι καλεῖται, after the first 
settlement from Lindus in Rhodes. So too as regards 
the form of the name the Sicilian Megara called 
Μεγαρεῖς Ὕβλαιοι affords another example (Thuc. 
ὙΠ): : ; 

So much then for a Phocian stock in Sicily. Now 
as regards Egesta, we all remember the story of Aeneas 
finding a King Acestes of Trojan blood, when after 
having been carried by the storm to Libya and Dido 
he at length reached Sicily. The story seems to fit 
exactly this passage in Thucydides. Now Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (I. 52) gives a full account of the 
history of Acestes, his origin and bringing up in Sicily, 
and then proceeds, ἐπειδὴ τοὺς γονεῖς αὐτῷ τελευτῆσαι 
συνέβη, βασιλεύοντος ἐν Τροίῃ Πριάμου, κάθοδον αὑτῷ 
δοθῆναι διαπράττεται καὶ συνδιενέγκας τὸν πρὸς τοὺς 
Αχαιοὺς πόλεμον ἁλισκομένη 5 τῆς πόλεως ἀπέπλει 
πάλιν εἰς Σικελίαν σὺν ᾿Ελύμῳ ποιησάμενος τὴν φυγὴν 
ἐν τρισὶ ναυσὶν, ἃς ᾿Αχιλλεὺς ἔχων ὅτε τὰς Τρωάδας 
ἐληίζετο πόλεις ἕρμασιν ὑφάλοις περιπεσοΐσας ἀπέβαλεν. 
ἐντυχὼν δὴ τοῖς εἰρημένοις Αἰνείας ἀνδράσι φιλοφρον- 
εἴταί τε αὐτοὺς καὶ κατασκευάζεται αὐτοῖς πόλεις Αἴγεσ- 
ταν καὶ Ἔλυμα καί τινα καὶ μοῖραν τῆς ἑαυτοῦ στρατιᾶς 
ἐν τοῖς πολίσμασιν ὑπολείπεται. 

Comparison of this quotation with the passage from 
Thucydides convinces us that the story is the same 
and leads us to the conclusion that the word to be 
read instead of Φωκέων is Φρυγῶν. The corruption 
probably arose from a copyist thinking that a Τρῶες 
aud Φρύγες were the same, and that therefore Φρυγῶν 
must be wrong. Probably Dionysius and Thucydides 
derived the story from the.same source, Antiochus of 
Syracuse. 

WILLIAM RipGeway. 


* * 
* 


Ovip, Tristia. 1. 5, 25.—Most MSS. read ‘ut 
fuluwum spectatur in ignibus aurum’: for fuluum L 
has the curious reading saluwm. Now I believe 
JSulwum to be an interpolation of an epithet frequent 
both in Ovid (7. 1, 7, 7, to which passage it may be 
due here, P. 3, 8, 3, and in many other places), and 
in other writers (Verg. Aen. 7, 279, 10, 562; Tibull. 
1, 1,1; Anth. Lat. ed. Baehrens, 80, 3; 211, 110; 
carmen de ponderibus, 125, 133, 175); and salwwm, 
if we remember that f and s (/) are easily confused in 
MSS.—as in iv. 1, 70, where Z has fuit for sui—may 
be corrected by a mere transposition of letters to 
flauum. Lam convinced that this is the true read- 
ing, and that Ovid, after his manner, is re-echoing a 
Vergilian epithet : ep. Aen. 1, 592, ‘ubi flauo Ar- 
geutum Pariusue lapis cireumdatus anro’ (Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf's prosaic conjecture [Coniectt., p. 4] 
solidum has rightly met with little approval), 

I. 11, 15. —‘ Fusecabatque diem custos Erymanthidos 
ursae. 
same reading (At/antidos) appears in some other MSS, 
Callisto is usually needs ‘Erymanthis’ in Ovid 
(7. 1, 4, 1; 3, 4, 47; δ, 8, 7); and I cannot believe 
that a copyist could have wantonly substituted for 
this, so obscure an appellative as Atlantis. Rather 
Erymanthidos is an interpolation of a familiar adjec- 
tive; and I believe that Ovid, with that love of 
recondite mythology so characteristic of the writer of 
the Jbis, has here preferred to follow an unusual 


So most MSS., but Z has adlantidos, and the — 
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version of the legend. Now Apollodorus s1ys (3, 8, 2) 
that, according to Asius, Callisto, who is usually re- 
presented as the daughter of Lycaon, was the daughter 
of Nycteus. (He adds that according to Pherecydes 
she was the daughter of Ceteus, a version mentioned 
also by Hyginus [Astron., 2, 1]. Hence it is clear 
that, as so often, there were conflicting legends: cp. 
schol, Ap. Rhod., 314, 6, and 343, 11, Keil.) This 
Nycteus was the great-grandson of Atlas, who by 
Pleione became the father of the Pleiads (Apollod. 
8, 10,1; Schol. Ap. Rhod., 457, 34; Hyginus Astron. 
®, 21). Of these Aleyone by Poseidon became the 
mother of Hyrieus (Apollod. /.c., Westermann, Myth. 
G@raec., 254, 22 ; 275, 2) ; and Hyrieus and the nymph 
Clonie were the parents of Nycteus and Lycus 
(Apollod. 1.6., Hyginus /.c.). Thus Callisto, as the 
daughter of this Nycteus, may here be called Atlantis, 
the descendent of Atlas (Madv. Z. Gr. $183) : and we 
are enabled to retain the reading of Z, by far our 
safest guide. It is no objection to this view that the 
legend here followed differs from that usually adopted 
by Ovid ; for this poet is prone to the luxury of in- 
consistency in such matters: thus, ¢.g., he gives us 
different legends as to Meleager (H. 3, 90, and 9, 156, 
M. 7, 17) and Medusa (JM. 6, 119, 806 Loés’ n.), and 
the finding of Proserpine (MZ. 5, 504, contrasted with 
F. 4, 583): and many other examples might be 
added. 

II. 357, 358.—This difficult couplet is usually 
printed thus :— 
‘Nec liber indicium est animi, sed honesta uoluptas 

Plurima mulcendis auribus apta ferens.’ 


which I suppose must mean, ‘my book (the Avs 
Amatoria) is no indication of my real sentiments, but 
is an innocent recreation, well stocked with matter to 
charm the ear.’ But the use of wolwptas is harsh. 
Now the MSS., including Z, with very few excep- 
tions, read wolwntas (woluptas is due mainly to V.): 
and LG? HV have feres (G! has feret and so some 
other MSS.): the inferior MSS. mainly read refert, 
and ferens has but slight authority. Retaining then 
uoluntas and feres, I translate: ‘It is not the book 
that is the index of the mind, but the honest wish to 
please (on the part of the writer): you will get (from 
my drs Amatoria) much that is calculated to charm 
your ears.’ The writer's honest design of pleasing 
finds its realisation in the plurima mulecendis auwribus 
apta, which words and honesta woluntas are balanced 
against one another in the parallelism of the couplet. 
S. G. OWEN. 


* * 
* 


Tue ApocoLocynTosis oF SENECA.—This satire, 
though little read, and though absolutely devoid 
of any historical value, is worth reading. It is 
really, as Dion said, a very clever work. In it 
Seneca writes with perfect freedom of the Emperor 
Claudius, after his death bien entendu ; and we have 
a graphie sketch of a paralytic, pedantic, foolish and 
cruel man. The satire was probably written to the 
order of Agrippina, with the twofold object of making 
the account of Claudius’s death as natural pass 
eurrent, and of making the murdered emperor un- 
regretted, by means of the rehearsal of his vices. 
Seneca makes deceased royalty as contemptible 
as Carlyle does when describing the end of Louis 
the Well-Beloved. The deceased monarch seeks 
admission into heaven: ‘nuntiatur Iovi venisse 
quendam bonae staturae, bene canum ; nescio quid 
illum minari, assidue enim caput movere ; pedem 
dextrum trahere.’? A debate ensues as to his ad- 
mission, and the motion of Augustus is carried that 
the new claimant should be expelled the skies, 
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Chiefly on the ground of his eruelty. ‘He used 
to kill men,’ says divus Augustus, ‘as easily as 
a dog sits down’ (reading with Biicheler! adsidit 
for the exeidit of the old text)—a striking proverb. 
Mercury conducts the unfortunate emperor to the 
lower world: on the way they pass Claudius’s 
funeral. ‘Claudius, when he saw his own funeral, 
understood that he was dead.’ In Hades he is put 
on his trial for having killed thirty-five senators, 
two hundred and twenty-one Roman knights, others 
‘as the sand and the dust.’ He is condemned to 
play for ever at dice, with a dice-box without a 
bottom. 

The edition of Buecheler, 1882, founded on the 
Codex Sangallensis, leaves little to be desired, 
Buecheler does not permit much to be gleaned by 
subsequent critics. The following trivial suggestions 
occur tome. 1]. 24 :--- 


Et deformis hiemps gratos carpebat honores 
Divitis autumni, iussoque senescere Baccho 
Carpebat ravas serus vindemitor uvas. 


Read captabat for the former carpebat. 

ν. 38: Hercules was frightened at the approach of 
the emperor : wt qui etiam non omnia monstra timuerit. 

tead domucrit with Faber and Lipsius. Hercules 
imagined he had subdued all monsters, but now 
found himself mistaken. 

vi. 15: Febris says of Claudius: ‘ Luguduni natus 
est : Marci municipem vides.’ What Marci means 
no one knows. Buecheler suggests some Gallic 
word. Remembering Juvenal’s lagenas municipes 
Jovis, and municipes (Crispini) silwros, I should 
think some sort of food was mentioned here : perhaps 
tomacli municipem vides : ‘he is a fellow countryman 
of the sausage.’ 

xi. 19: Occidit in una domo Crassum, Magnum, 

Scriboniam, Tristionias, Assarionem, nobiles tamen, 
‘rassum vero tam fatuum ut etiam regnare posset. 
For the corrupt Tristionias, Assarionem, Buecheler 
proposes tris homines assarios. 1 would write τρεῖς 
τριῶν ἀσσαρίων : ‘the three not worth more than 
threepence :’ ef. Persius’s Dama non tressis agaso, 
and St. Matthew x. 29: οὐχὶ δύο στρουθία ἀσσαρίου 
πωλεῖται 5 

Juvenal has written nothing better than the last 
words of this passage. Seneca certainly mistook his 
vocation. 

xii. 10, 11: Qui praecipites | Vulnere parvo figeret 
hostes : perhaps pravo, as in the back, A little 
further on: Et caeruleos scuéa Brigantas | Dare 
Romuleis colla catenis. For scwta 1 would read 
curta : Buecheler conjectures vicia. 

A few lines later Claudius is praised as ‘quo non 
alius | Potuit citius discere causas—Una tantum 
parte audita | Saepe ne wtra.” Read nec μέγα. 


xy. : Nam quotiens missurus erat resonante fritillo 
Utraque subducto fugiebat tessera fundo. 
Cumque recollectos awderet mittere talos 
Fusuro similis semper semperque petenti 
Decepere fidem. 
For auderet I would write arderet. 
A. PALMER. 


* * 
* 


Mr. TEUBNER announces another great achievement 
of German scholarship in his Grammatici Graect 
recogniti et apparatu critico instructi 8 parts (15 vols.) 
8vo. Pt. I, by Uhlig and Hilgard, will contain the 
τέχνη of Dionysius 'Thrax with the ancient commen- 
tators and explanatory Index. Pt. 11. Apollonios 


1 As Buecheler has no note on the passage, it is to be 
presumed that adsidit is the reading of his MS. , 
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Dyskolos by R. Schneider and Uhlig. Pt. III. 
Herodian by Lewy, revised and completed by the 
labours of Egenolff, R. Schneider and Hilgard. Pt. 
IV. Theodosios of Alexandria together with the com- 
mentary of Chaeroboskos by Hilgard. Pt. V. Scripta 
orthoepica et orthographica of the Byzantine period 
by Studemund. The Index will contain a complete 
list of the words, the spelling or pronunciation of 
which is treated of by ancient grammarians. Pt. VI. 
Vol. I. The Dialectographi (with the exception of the 
Atticists) and the treatises περὶ παθῶν and περὶ Bap- 
βαρισμῶν καὶ σολοικισμῶν : vol. IL. the Atticists by R. 
Schoell. Pt. VII. Apollonius Sophista Harpokration 
and other special lexicons by L. Cohn and A. Ludwich. 
Pt. VIII. Byzantine writers on Syntax mainly by F. 


Bolte. The general editor G. Uhlig hopes to bring 
out the metrical treatises in a separate series, an 
possibly at some future time the greater lexicons. 
Other announcements are Aeschylus Orestea with 
explanatory notes by N. Wecklein ; Xenophon’s Hel- 
lenica, a critical, and a smaller edition by Otto Keller ; 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia by W. Gilbert (aims at giving 
an exact account of the MS, readings and determining 
the genuineness or otherwise of certain portions of the 
treatise) ; Galeni Vocum Hippocraticarwm Interpretatio 
by J. Ilberg ; Friegner’s Lexicon to Livy, revised and 
completed from Hildebrand’s unfinished revision of 
Ernesti, on the model of Gerber-Greet’s Lex. Tac ; 
aor Opera Khetorica vol. 11. by C. F. W. 
uller. 


CLASSICAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 


(Translated from the German original. ) 


Lerrer III. 


Sirn,—Having attempted in my two former letters 
to sketch the course of instruction in the classical 
languages at our German Gymnasia, it remains for 
me, first, to show what results are actually expected 
and attained, and secondly, to explain the ideas and 
aims on which the system rests, and which make it 
desirable, in spite of all attacks, to retain it. 

When a boy has been through the nine-year Gym- 
nasium course, 1.6. When he has been through all the 
classes from the Sexta to the Prima, there is still one 
condition to be fulfilled before he can go on to the 
University : he has to pass through the strait and 
narrow gate of the Abiturienten-Examen. In order 
to show what is required of a boy in this examination 
I] quote frown the Prussian Regulations of May 27, 
1882: ‘(Paper work). A German and a Latin essay, 
a translation from German into Latin, a translation 
from Greek into German, In Mathematics a question 
is set in each of the following: the geometry of plane 
figures, that of solid figures, trigonometry and algebra. 
It is recommended that one of the mathematical 
questions should be so chosen as to give the candi- 
dates an opportunity of showing their acquaintance 
with the principles of physical science. There is 
further a viva voce examination in Religious Knowledge, 
History and Geography, Latin, Greek and French, and 
Mathematics.’ Hebrew is an optional subject. The 
examination is much the same in the other German 
states, except that they differ in the amount of paper 
work, and in some places there is no examination in 
Religious Knowledge. The amount is smallest in 
Alsace-Lorraine, where only three papers are set—a 
German essay, a translation from German into Latin, 
and four mathematical problems. This is supposed 
to be an act of humanity, its object being to give the 
boys as little trouble and anxiety as possible: but in 
reality it has just the opposite effect, for the smaller 
the number of subjects and questions, the smaller is 
the chance of compensating for failure in one paper 
by success in another: it also becomes necessary to 
attach excessive importance to the viva voce examina- 
tion, which is mostly a matter of chance. With 
regard to the two classical languages, in Prussia a 
Latin essay and a translation from German into Latin 
is required : in those states in which * Latin Compo- 
sition’ takes the place of a Latin essay, a translation 
from Latin into German is substituted for the essay 
in the examination. As I said before, the translation 
into Latin is hardest in Wiirtemberg, easiest and 


-simplest in Baden. 


In Greek, Prussia requires only _ 
translation into German ; other states, e.g., Wiirtem- 
berg and Baden, ask instead, or in addition, a piece 
of Greek composition. In Alsace, unfortunately, — 
Greek is not a subject for the written examination : 
this naturally gives rise to an impression of its minor 
importance. As a guide to the examiner in the two — 
ancient languages the Prussian Regulations give the 
following directions: ‘In Latin the candidate must _ 
understand and be able to translate viva voce — 
the easier speeches and philosophical writings οὗ 
Cicero, Sallust and Livy, the Aeneid of Virgil, the — 
Odes and Epistles of Horace: he must have a thorough 
knowledge of the more common metres. His papers 
must be free from serious grammatical mistakes and 
from Germanisms, and they must show the beginning 
of a literary style. In Greek the candidate must 
be able to understand and translate viva voce — 
Homer, Xenophon, the shorter public orations οὗ 
Demosthenes and the easier dialogues of Plato, and 
also show a sound knowledge of Greek accidence and 
the chief rules of syntax.’ Then follows a general — 
direction that the papers should not differ in character 
from the work to which the boys have been accustomed 
in the Prima: and that ‘for translation from Greek a 
piece is to be set, free from special difficulties, out of 
an author who is either read or is suitable for reading 
in the Prima.! The proportion of poetry to prose is left 
to the decision of the Royal Commissioner, who is also 
authorised to choose the passages for viva voce trans- 
lation. From prose-writers only passages which have 
not been read in class are to be set: from poets, as a 
rule, passages which have been read in class, but not — 
in the last half-year. By suitable questions connected 
with the translation the candidates are to be given 
opportunities of showing the soundness of their gram- 
matical knowledge, and a general acquaintance with — 
the laws of metre, and with Mythology and Antiqui- 
ties, In connection with the translation from Latin 
the candidates should also have an opportunity of 
showing their readiness in the conversational use 
Latin.’ This last regulation disappears in the sta’ 
which have dispensed with the Latin essay, 
might now disappear everywhere, The knowledge 
the candidates in Greek and Roman history is spec 
tested in the history examination, which is general 
very thorough. 

This is what is officially required of a candidate ς 
no one could maintain that the demand is excessive. 


: In written examinations the nse of the Latin-German and 
Greek-German lexicon is allowed. 
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It will be understood that I have only given the 
average requirements ; this standard is surpassed in 
some cases, where the school is in exceptionally 
favourable circumstances, or the talents and attain- 
ments of the candidates above the ordinary level. 
On the other hand it must be confessed that these 
average requirements are not always as well satisfied 
as could be wished. It would however be a mistake 
and an injustice to draw from this any adverse con- 
clusion as to the condition of our Gymnasia. The 
Abiturienten-Examen is a necessary evil, but it is 
none the less an evil. It is a necessary institution 
to preserve uniformity throughout the schools, in 
some cases to guard against acts of injustice on the 
part of teacher, and still more to protect teachers 
from the suspicion of injustice which so easily arises. 
It is a not unimportant point that a boy should have 
to get all his knowledge together before the eventful 
day comes, to fill in what is wanting, and give an 
account of what he has learned : it is an inducement 
towards work and concentrated effort, and so acts as 
amoral tonic. But in this very necessity of getting 
all in readiness for the trial and of showing varied 
knowledge lies the danger of the examination. In 
the place of the quiet and even work which is the 
condition of intellectual progress and intellectual in- 
sight comes, in the very last year of school life, the 
hurry of revision ; the terror of the examination leads 
the student to spend his strength in a mechanical 
effort of the memory. Experience shows that the 
warnings of sensible teachers seldom have their effect. 
The consequence is that boys often come to the ex- 
amination in an overworked, stale condition, without 
the elasticity and presence of mind so necessary for 
the struggle: and besides, being unaccustomed to 
examinations they approach this first great and solemn 
event in their lives with a painful anxiety and oppres- 
sion of mind. Further, a great deal depends on the 
individual Commissioner (a member of the School 
Council, under whose direction the masters of the 
school conduct the examination). If he is a reason- 
able and kindly man, generally all goes well, pro- 
vided the school has done its duty, and then the 
examination forms a pleasant incident. If, on the 
other hand, the Commissioner, feeling the power his 
position gives, likes to domineer, if he is unfriendly 
and unpleasant with the boys, if he takes advantage 
of the examination as an opportunity for inspecting 
the school and interfering with the work of the 
masters and pointing out their defects, then the ex- 
amination is a nuisance to all concerned in it, and it 
makes a very unpleasing impression on those who 
watch it from a distance. In any case it may be said 
that the achievements of our Gymnusia are on the 
average better than they appear to be at these exami- 
nations, which are held under all sorts of unfavour- 
able circumstances. 

_ We consider then that the Abiturienten-Examen is 
a necessary evil, which it would be difficult, even if 
it were desirable, to dispense with: but the harm of 
it wili be less felt if we are on our guard against 
attaching too much weight to the results of the ex- 
amination either in judging the school or individual 
boys. And there are certainly other evils, which un- 
favourably affect'the work of our Gymnasia, which 
ought to be removed first. I refer (1) to the mono- 
poly of the publie service which the Gymnasia 
enjoy, and (2) to the right to serve in the army for 
one year instead of three as an Vin-jihrig-Freiwilliger, 
which is gained by passing through the Unter-seeunda. 
As to (1) any one who wishes to study Theology, 
Jurisprudence, Medicine or Philology must have gone 
through a humanistic Gymnasium, or have passed 
the Abitwrienten-Examen at one of these schools. 
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The University is only open to a pupil from a Real 
Gymnasium if he is entering on the study of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Science or of Modern Languages, 
Attendance at the nine-year’s course of a Lealschule 
in which Latin is not taught only gives entrance to 
the Technical High School, and here again there is 
no lack of conditions which make entry into the 
public service difficult. The result of this extensive 
patronage of the humanistic system of training by 
the state is that every one crowds into the humanisti:z 
Gymnasia, with the immediate result that they are 
overcrowded to a mischievous extent and their power 
of work diminished. At the same time many boys, 
who could do tolerable or even good work elsewhere 
in other subjects, sit out their time at the Gymnasia 
invita Minerva, because their prospects of obtaining 
at a later time posts in the public service are thereby 
improved, and above all because the school and its 
training are considered more respectable. (2) Similarly 
in the lower classes: whoever has passed successfully 
through six school-years, and has therefore been pro- 
moted to the Ober-secunda, wins in virtue of this 
fact, without any special examination, the right to 
serve one year instead of three in the army, and at 
the same time has the prospect put within his reach 
of becoming an officer of the Reserve after his year of 
service. The consequence is that a number of boys, 
who have from the first no interest in a higher educa- 
tion and can make no use of it in later years, attend 
the Gymnasium up to their fifteenth or sixteenth 
year with the sole object of obtaining this qualifica- 
tion, These boys overcrowd the lower classes, rob- 
bing of light and air those who intend to pursue their 
studies further ; they form a stumbling-block in the 
way of the progress of the class and seriously bring 
down the quality of the work ; and, worst of all, 
they leave the school at last with an utterly incom- 
plete and abortive education. For the Gymnasium 
is by no means arranged for these secondary objects : 
it is throughout made for those who intend to take 
the whole course and to devote themselves to study 
at the University, so that a boy who leaves the school 
in the Unter-secunda necessarily receives a broken 
and imperfect training. At the same time it 
must not be forgotten that a broad stream of higher 
education is thus brought into circles which would 
otherwise remain entirely untouched by it, and above 
all that many a talented boy, who at-first takes to 
classical studies merely for this external object, is 
won for them for life, to the advantage of himself and 
others. 

The proposals which have been made or might be 
made for remedying the evil are partly connected 
with our military system, and therefore cannot now 
be given in detail. It may suffice to suggest that it 
would perhaps be possible to draw a sharp line of 
separation between the right to be an LHin-jahrig- 
Frewilliger and the qualitication which makes a man 
eligible for the post of an officer in the Reserve. The 
requirements for the former might then be lightened, 
and they might certainly be satisfied by attendance 
at inferior schools, with only one foreign language 
(modern), while the qualification for becoming an 
officer in the Reserve would still be attainable only 
at the Gymnasium or other school where the course 
occupies nine years, and after passing the Abitur- 
tenten-Examen. For your readers the proposals 
are more important which are made with refer- 
ence to the advantages which the Gymnasium enjoys 
in opening the door to the public service. One party 
complains of the variety of institutions which prepare 
for the numerous branches of the public service, and 
therefore would institute a mixed school (Zinheits- 
schule) in which the advantages of the humanistic 
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and realistic schools might be combined. But it is 
not clear how this would be possible without over- 
burdening the boys with work, which would be sure 
to lead sooner or later to the lightening of the course, 
in all probability to the omission of the classical 
languages, or at any rate of Greek. Whoever there- 
fore cares seriously for retaining this subject will not 
be able to join in the efforts of the Association for the 
promotion of Kinheits-schulen, And certainly it is 
not clear why a number of different institutions, a 
number therefore of systems of training, should be a 
thing to be feared. I see in this very variety an 
advantage for our national culture, which ought not 
to be impoverished in order to make it easy to cut the 
knot of certain difficulties of our school-organisation, 
The first step should rather be to put the Gymnasia 
and LReal-Gymnasia on a level, a change which is 
now urged from various quarters. I believe that the 
Gymnasia, so far from being harmed by the loss of 
their monopoly of the public service, would imme- 
diately benefit by being relieved from the overcrowd- 
ing which grows more serious year by year. And 
secondly, the moral gain would be considerable: the 
not unjustifiable reproach of the unequal distribution 
of light and shade, and the complaints made on this 
ground by the less privileged pupils of the Real- 
Schulen, would no longer be heard, and the Gymnasia, 
for their part, would be compelled for the first time 
to put forth their full strength in rivalry with 
other equally privileged schools. Jn itself this would 
certainly be an advantage to the Gymnasia, and I do 
not believe that it would really endanger their pros- 
pects. If the Gymnasium, the Real-Gynnasiun, and 
the Reul-Schule were put entirely on a level, custom 
instead of law would decide which of the three kinds 
of school gave the education best suited for the pur- 
suit of this or that subject ; whoever took a course at 
variance with this custom would do it at his own risk. 
For many subjects, for Jurisprudence ¢.g., or for 
Medicine, two courses of training would be nearly 
equally suitable, and I should consider it nothing 
but a gain that men who had been through different 
courses of training should in the end reach the same 
goal, and in their daily life and duties supplement 
each other's deficiencies. This rivalry rola be good 
for the schools, and would especially spur on the 
humanistic Gymnasia to be always proving triumph- 
antly their right to exist in spite of all rivals. It 
would be for the University Professors and the Public 
Examination Commissions to obviate the possible 
dangers of this variety in school education and to 
keep up the level of intellectual culture. 

I proceed now to the consideration of the second of 
the two points mentioned at the beginning of this 
letter: What are the thoughts and ideas which guide 
us in ee the study of the classical languages in 
schools? why do we retain them and what do we 
expect in the end to attain through them? From 
the time of the Renaissance and the Reformation till 
late in the eighteenth century our Gymnasia were 
essentially Latin schools: to give the power to speak 
and write Latin was their highest aim—their chief 
almost their only end. ‘The Latin essay and the 
practice of talking Latin retained in North Germany 
are a survival from this humanistic view of things, 
and are now in reality altogether antiquated. Since 
the time of Winckelmann and Lessing, of Schiller 
and Goethe, of Herder and Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
a great change has taken place in our view of anti- 
quity. These men brought the Greeks into the fore- 
ground ; they taught us to appreciate the aesthetic 
side of their culture; the Greexs appear to us now in 
the dazzling light of eternal youth; we feel towards 
them something of a religious reverence, As a result 
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of this new and higher conception of the ancient 
world and of the change of our whole ideal of mental 
culture there has been a change in the function of the 
Gymnasium. Its main purpose now is to make the 
pupil enter into the spirit of classical antiquity, and 
above all into the spirit of Greece. Why then should 
we retain Latin at all? The second object of the 
teacher is brought forward in the answer to this ques- 
tion, viz. the formal discipline of the mind, which is 
to be effected chiefly by a strict grammatical instruc- 
tion in Latin. How the attainment of these two ends 
may be most satisfactorily combined is at present the 
most important question for those who are interested 
in the healthy development of our higher education, 
and especially for individual Headmasters. This is 
not merely a question of general plans for school in- 
struction: it does not suffice merely to arrange that 
the time assigned to Latin should be gradually dimi- 
nished as a boy rises in the Gymnasium, the in- 
struction in Greek being increased in the same propor- 
tion, We have also to consider in detail how, e.g. 
the teachers may be best employed and apportioned 
among the classes consistently with this idea. Some 
will naturally be more suited for giving formal in- 
struction in grammar and language, others for teach- 
ing the subject-matter and so for introducing their 
pupils to the spirit of antiquity: the former will be 
better qualified to teach Latin in the lower and 
middle classes, the latter will be the better teachers 
of Greek and of tie upper classes. 

A storm of opposition has been lately raised against 
this view of the functions of the Gymnasium. I am 
however convinced that these attacks on the Gym- 
nasia are directed rather against the monopoly they 
enjoy than against classical education in itself. It 
is therefore my wish and hope to see this privilege 
withdrawn sooner or later from the Gymnasiwm ; to 
see the Real-gymnasien and Real-schulen put on the 
same level, or more nearly on the same level. The 
result would be that the Gymnasia would be able to 
work on in much greater peace and quiet. 

But over and above this ‘ Petition of Right’ there 
are real and deeper differences of opinion, which must 
be mentioned and examined here. The reason of 
these genuine objections to the study of the classic 
tongues is to be looked for in the spirit of our time, 
which is in many ways estranged from the ideal, and 
carried away by a one-sided devotion to the empirical 
study of natnral science. Accordingly, the possibility 
of attaining the two above-mentioned objects, espe- 
cially the possibility of enabling boys really to enter 
into the spirit of antiquity, is questioned, [10 is said 
that in order really to comprehend this spirit it would 
be necessiry to raise the teaching to a much higher 
level ; that, in reality, our boys do not get so far as 
to read the classical authors with real enjoyment and 
full understanding of their meaning, as one reads a 
German book. The charge is justified in so far as it 
rests on isolated experiences referring to particular 
schools. Here and there, it is true, a school, a class, 
a teacher, a number of boys, do certainly remain far 
f on the prescribed goal ; and those who have gained 
their experience under such disadvantageous circum- 
stances go on to generalize from their personal ex- 
rience without sufficient ground. But the reproach 
1s not justified in so far as it overlooks the difference 
between the school and the university, and depreciates 
the teaching of the former, which must always be 
somewhat elementary, because it does not stand on 
the level of University teaching. There is just the 
sume difference between the way in which Schiller 
and Goethe will be studied by a schoolboy in the 
Prima and by the man in his fourth year at the 
University. The most important point of all is over- 
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looked ; it is only through the slow and methodical 
and even, if you like to call it so, the pedantic pro- 
gress of the school course that it is possible to fill 
the mind of your pupils with the facts which must 
form the groundwork of future knowledge, and not 
only to impart it as information, but to make it a 
part of their own mind, so as to prepare them 
for their University studies hereafter. Even if much 
remains for the time half-understood and unde- 
veloped, and bears no fruit at first, still, what the 
Prussian Scheme says of the power of attraction 
which Greek literature has over youths capable of 
culture, of its value and the permanent impression it 
leaves, remains true. The question how many boys 
read the classical authors after the <Abitwrienten- 
Examen, and how far this ‘permanent impression’ 
is evidenced by continued study in later life is nothing 
to the purpose. We introduce our boys into the 
ancient world, not in order to keep them there, but 
in order in this way to lay the foundation of a 
general humane culture, and so enable them to take 
an intelligent view of life and of the world around 
them. Our opponents urge that this is a round- 
about way, that this course of study is not useful or 
necessary for our time, that natural science and 
French and English are far more useful, and Greck 
and Latin mere superfluous ballast in comparison, 
that it is not economical to allow ourselves the 
luxury of a classical education which is, to say the 
least, unnecessary. But it is just this way of speak- 
ing which shows how great is the need of that which 
is attacked as unnecessary ; we need something ideal 
to put into the balance against the spirit which is 
always asking ‘what is useful’—in a word, against 
Utilitarianism and ‘Americanism.’ A man is sure 
to begin soon enough to consider what is useful ; the 
young need the ideal, to nourish, strengthen and 
elevate them before they enter the struggle for 
existence. Nor is a classical education so useless 
and unpractical. Our opponents recognize the value 
of the formal discipline which is effected by the 
learning of a language, but they think that the end 
may be attained by teaching the mother-tongue or 
other modern languages. It seems to me that those 
who make this proposal have just as little under- 
standing of the methods which should be employed 
in teaching the mother-tongue and modern languages 
as they have of the peculiar value of Latin grammar 
for formal discipline. And is it really waste of time 
to enable boys to enter into the spirit of classical 
antiquity, to teach them to understand Greece and 
her art and science, to give them the knowledge of 
the Roman state, the development of its constitution 
and its social struggles? Is this really waste of time, 
especially for the youth of the German nation, whose 
poetry and philosophy is so closely connected with, 
and in so many ways dependent on, that of Greece, 
that we can only completely understand the one from 
the other ; and whose still undeveloped political life, 
with its complicated conditions, renders it so much 
more necessary for us to acquaint ourselves with the 
laws of political and social life as exhibited in a 
simpler and, so to speak, a typical example? A deep 
draught of the spirit of classical antiquity seems to us, 
not a superfluous luxury, but the best equipment for 
understanding our modern life, for entering into the 
culture of our time, and working out the problems 
which lie before us. But we need not ask whether 
the interest in antiquity lasts beyond the period of 
school life: that depends partly on the personality of 
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the teacher, mostly on the proclivities of the pupil : 
the value of classical studies, and the question of 
their use for teaching the young is not affected by 
this consideration. All who understand the worth of 
a classical education will see that the proposal to read 
the classical authors in translations, and so to spare 
boys the trouble of learning the dead languages, is 
simply a proposal to put them gradually aside ; it is 
a half-measure meant to make the end of classical 
education a euthanasia. 

It will be seen from what I have said how seriously 
these attacks on classical education in Germany are 
meant. They have received a more vigorous expres- 
sion in the last few years by the appearance (in 1885) 
of Friedrich Paulsen’s ‘ History of higher education 
in German schools and Universities from the Middle 
Ages to the present time.’ The writer stoutly main- 
tains our opponents’ views, and supports them by 
arguments drawn from his own peculiar version of his- 
tory. Many have put faith in his pessimistic pro- 
phecies, sometimes uttered in triumphant, sometimes 
in mournful tones; ‘the ‘‘Utraquismus” (7.¢. the 
combination of classical and modern education) of our 
Gymnasia cannot be permanently retained ; what is 
now called classical education will one day cease to 
be the foundation of the scientific training of most of 
our learned men.’ I am no prophet: for that very 
reason I put no faith in such bold prophecies: but I 
do believe, indeed it is a matter of experience, in the 
inexhaustible value of classical antiquity as a means 
of educating the young, and I know that whenever 
our national culture has been on the decline, even 
when it has reached its lowest level, it has gained 
new life and strength by returning to this old, yet 
ever youthful, world. I find reason to hope that the 
storm will once more blow over as it has so often done 
before, in the fact that our opponents are united 
only in their views as to what should be abolished, 
and not as to what should be put in its place. For 
while Paulsen gives no special preference to mathe- 
matics and natural science, but thinks German and 
philosophy pre-eminently suited for the attainment 
of the sapiens et eloquens pietas which was the 
motto of our old schools, the representatives of 
natural science—and they are the more numerous 
but at the same time less dangerous—wish to 
abolish classical education in favour of a one-sided 
devotion to mathematics and science. Till the two 
parties have come to terms they will have to leave 
Latin and Greek in possession at the Gymnasia. Τῇ 
however they are able to elevate the Real-Schulen, 
and to induce more fathers to send their sons to 
these schools, they will not mect with opposition at 
our hands, but with cordial assistance. 

I have thought it necessary to discuss these ques- 
tions at some length, because they really involve the 
question of the existence of classical education in 
Germany. I must therefore ask your readers to 
pardon me if I have been too lengthy. 1 hope that, 
though I have not been able to deal exhaustively 
with so large a subject, I have given an intelligible 
view of what is urged on either side. 

This may suffice for to-day. I have now only one 
subject left to deal with, the study of classical 
philology at the University, and in connection with 
this the question, at present so much discussed, of 
the best training of the teacher for the Gymnasium. 
This will form the subject of my next letter which 
will, I hope, be the last, 

THEOBALD ZIEGLER. 
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THE RECENT EXCAVATION AT PAPHOS. 
To the Eviror. of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


AMARGETTI. PAPHO. 
CYPRUS. 
May 12th, 1888. 


Sir,—As my previous letter, owing to the defi- 
ciencies of the Cypriote post, failed to reach you 
until much of the information contained in it was out 
of date, I will try to give the readers of the CLAssIcAL 
Review a general account of what has been done at 
Kuklia since the commencement of excavation there 
by the Cyprus Exploration Fund; to go into much 
detail or to give exact measurements would demand 
too much space, and anticipate too far the monograph 
which will be published later. 

The work came to an end about a week ago, but 
excavation had ceased for several days previously on 
the Temple site itself, an abortive attack on a 
tumulus and the opening of a few more tombs having 
filled the remainder of the time. From the point of 
view of one who wished to determine accurately the 
plan of so famous a Phoenician sanctuary as that of 
the Paphian Aphrodite, and to correct earlier futile 
descriptions, the excavation has been eminently suc- 
cessful, for, in spite of the hideous denudation of the 
site in iaaiaeel days, enough traces have been found 
in situ to make the plan almost complete ; only the 
fact that most of the walls have been stripped below 
the floor and even to the foundation level must cause 
some uncertainty as to the details of entrances, 
ornamentation, and so forth. The glorification of 
New Paphos in Imperial times may account for much 
of the quarrying, but so thorough is it that one is 
inclined to imagine it to have been done at one 
period for one single object, and possibly there is 
some truth in the tradition that Aphrodite Paphia 
helped to build the mole at Alexandria; the trans- 
port of materials down the half-mile slope to the sea 
could never have presented any difficulty. From 
the point of view also of epigraphy, the hundred and 
sixty-nine inscriptions found upon the site form a 
very valuable addition to knowledge, ranging as 
they do over all periods, from the earliest in Cypriote 
character to the latest of the fourth century A.D. 
Art however has not gained so much by the work as 
conld have been wished, though it would have been 
idle to have expected much more; no conspicuous 
work of art is known to have existed at Paphos; the 
Temple was pene like its primitive worship, 
devoid of much ornamentation ; and the fact that the 
pedestals found in such numbers all bore unmis- 
takeable evidence of having carried bronze statues 
soon destroyed all ed of a find of statuary in a 
country with so troubled a mediaeval history as 
Cyprus. One head, however, a life-size marble of 
Eros, will go far to make up for deficiencies, and we 
have to thank the barbarity of a Roman architect, 
who laid his mosaic upon it, for the preservation 
from Christian vandalism of about the best example 
of fourth century sculpture ever found in this island. 
As I hope that it will soon be seen in England I will 
make no further mention of it here, but only add that 
it is not the only piece of statuary found upon the 
site which will be worthy of attention. In another 
class of work we made also a notable find, that of a 
large bronze-gilt pin for the hair, the head of which 
is worked with exquisite delicacy and finish into a 
design of doves ani goats’ heads, and must be one of 
the very best pieces of ancient jewellery in existence. 


We could have wished to have found more early 
things, especially Phoenician, for except the actual 
masonry of the shrine there would be little to show 
that it had a Phoenician era in its history: the 
absence of Phoenician relics, although we have cleared 
the Temple down to the bed-rock, must be ascribed 
to the thorough renovation in Imperial times, and the 
position of the site, which is such as to render rapid 
or deep accretion of soil impossible. Again, more 
evidence of the domestic history of the Temple itself 
in the shape of ex votos, or lists of priests or the 
like, would have been very welcome. Not that such | 
evidence is entirely absent, for besides minor mate- 
rials, we have one inscription of great interest, a list 
of eight subscribers (with their places of residence 
and their quotas), to the festival of the ᾿Ελαιοχριστίον : 
it is to be noticed that all those mentioned on this | 
tablet are natives not of Cyprus, hut of Asia Minor. 

Work was begun upon Feb. 7th on the Temple site, 
and continued for two months and a half with a staff 
of. workpeople averaging about two hundred and 
twenty in number: the slight accretion of soil (except 
in two places not much over five feet) and the evident 
absence of delicate relics, which would have necessi- 
tated knife-work, enabled us to dig very rapidly ; and ᾿ 
the low rate of wages (about one-third of those paid 
in Greece for similar work) and the reasonableness of 4 
Kukliote landed proprietors, account for the fact that 
the whole excavation has cost little more than six 
hundred pounds. The first pick was putin by the 
line of great blocks which form the south-western 
angle of General Cesnola’s visionary peribolus, and | 
there the rock lay within two feet of the surface: a 
dispute as to ownership compelled us to abandon 
work here for two months, and apply ourselves to the 
other parts of the site, but when we resumed we | 
found east of the blocks a network of walls and column 
bases, forming apparently an approach to the southern ; 
stoa of the Temple from the south. The exact rela- 
tion however of the blocks themselves to this approach 
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or indeed to any other part of the Temple is a yet un- 
solved mystery: they stand at a different angle, they 
have no continuation north or east, and were evidently 
not considered in the indifferent restoration of Ves- 
pasian. Perhaps they represent all that remains now 
or remained then of the oldest shrine of all, facing the 
sea. 

We began upon the rest of the site from the 
south and opened up first a stoa running the whole 
length, east and west, adorned with ἃ row of columns, 
a drum apiece of the two westernmost only being still 
in situ: the pavement was mosaic, of fair quality, ar- 
ranged in geometrical patterns, and under it we found 
the Eros head, the Ἐλαιοχριστίον tablet, and many other 
welcome finds. Already in trial trenches we had hit 
walls north of this lying at a slightly different angle, 
and these eventually proved to be those of the shrine 
itself, on to which the stoa had been fitted in the 
most careless manner by the Roman rebuilders, Three 
chambers were gradually revealed lying east and west, 
but as soon as we had completed our purchases of 
land, and were able to open them out thorough] 
the northernmost sie ts. itself into an approac 
from the east, and Mr. R. E. Smith determined {πὸ 
southernmost from the character of its south wall to 
be a later addition, thus reducing the shrine to a — 
single long chamber and disposing of our fancied 
coincidence with the coins. The masonry here, 
though patched in later days, is of a wholly different 
type to that of the stoa, the blocks being very large, 
well fitted, and unmortared ; within the chamber, 
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over which a stone pavement seems to have been laid 
in later days, was found the gold pin mentioned 
above, and numerous tablets and fragments of sta- 
tuettes, including the best of the Cypriote inscrip- 
tions. Ifit ence held three cones we found none of 
them, and have perhaps to thank for this some too- 
zealous Byzantine bishop. North of the entrance 
already referred to run two more chambers, probably 
not connected with the actval shrine ; and all about 
and around them we found traces of an elaborate 
drainage system, belonging to the later era of the 
Temple. 

These chambers fill about half the area above the 
stoa, and west of them comes first a double row of 
columns and traces of a wall or walls, and then an 
open space extending to the western and northern 
boundary walls and containing no traces of building, 
but several of having been laid with a flooring of 
made earth. It did contain however two things 
which were of much profit to us, namely a literal 
pavement of inscriptions, amounting to about forty, 
evidently collected and laid down in late times, 
possibly when the monastery which covered the site 
was built ; and a huge pit cut about the same era for 
the quarrying of the sandy rock, and afterwards 
filled up with all sorts of debris, among which were 
many bits of sculpture and moulding, and, better 
still, nearly ninety more inscriptions. Over the other 
parts of the site we found many smaller pits with 
small mouths, spreading out below, similar to those 
so often found on old sites ; at first we were inclined to 
regard them as early and mysterious, but the dis- 
covery of one whose mouth was actually cut through 
the mosaic of the stoa proved beyond all doubt that 
they are nothing in the world but receptacles for 
grain, made in the monastery era; and this, I feel 
convinced, is the true, if commonplace, explanation 
of similar pits on other sites, where the same con- 
clusive evidence of date is wanting. 

The various boundary walls of the court we found 
after some trouble (for they were encumbered by 
the houses of the village): there appeared to be 
nothing immediately outside any of them except 
that on the north: here at the eastern end we found 
traces of a late portico where the earth was literally 
full of terra-cotta figurines and other fragments : 
while further west we came on two detached buildings, 
connected with the Temple, and very possibly priestly 
residences. 

The chief part of the inscriptions is made up, as 
would be expected, of dedications to the Paphian 
Aphrodite : the number of pedestals found upon the 
site is very large, and the great proportion are of the 
Ptolemaic era, in honour of the kings and queens 
themselves, of the στρατηγοί, ἀρχιερεῖς and ναύαρχοι 
of the island, or of various officials such as an Alex- 
andrian librarian who was also town-clerk of Paphos, 
a commissioner of mines, an ἀρχεδεατρός (whatever 
that may be), an ἀρχισωματοφύλαξ who was also 
Professor of Tactics at Alexandria, a Kwupapxés (sic); 
tpopeis of the king, and many more. The dedicators, 
if not kings or private individuals, are usually the 
Kowa of the Ionians or Lycians or Cilicians retay- 
μένων ev τῇ νήσῳ, the foot-soldiers or horse in garrison, 
the τεχνῖται of Dionysus, the priests of the Paphian 
Aphrodite, the senate and people of Paphos, the 
guild of ἀρχιτέκτονες and so forth. In fact from this 
class of pedestals comes more suggestive information 
as to the internal history of Cyprus and Paphos than 
from any other. The Roman dedications are many 
and various, and give us several new proconsuls: 
curiously enough the name of no emperor has been 
found except that of Tiberius four times repeated, and 
perhaps of Octavian once. 
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Particular mention should be made of the Cypriote 
inscriptions, three in number only, besides one from 
the tombs ; the first and best is a fragment of a large 
mural tablet of white marble found in the shrine ; 
the second, several pieces of a large pedestal of blue 
limestone; the third (found in a wall near at 
hand on the very last day) a caleareous fragment very 
well and deeply cut. I say nothing about their pur- 
port, as no one of them has been entirely interpreted 
as yet, though some parts of all have been read. 

Sesides these we have a beautiful altar top in white 

marble, inscribed with a distich in honour of king 
Nikokles, at whose suggestion Paphos was ‘‘ girt 
with a crown of high towers”: a long fragment of a 
letter from Antiochus to Ptolemy Alexander concern- 
ing freedom and privileges for certain Seleucians 
resident in Pieria, who had rendered signal service to 
his father: a pedestal in honour of the founders of 
the temple of Τύχη in the ἱερὰ μητρόπολις of Paphos : 
and a dedication by Ptolemy Lagus, a statue of 
Pyrgoteles τὸν τριακοντήρη : besides many miscel- 
laneous tablets and pedestals too numerous to 
particularize. 

Outside the Temple area, with the exception of 
some massive remains in a courtyard about a hundred 
yards eastwards which may represent the royal palace, 
and a tumulus which proved, like most tumuli, 
abortive, our attention was directed mainly to the 
tombs ; but here as thorough a spoliation had taken 
place as on the Temple itself—hardly a tomb could 
we find untouched in a radius of half a mile, and in 
spite of the gold ornaments, pieces of fine glass, 
pottery, and so forth, which we accumulated in large 
quantities, thanks to the haste or ignorance of earlier 
robbers, the tomb-rifling must be accounted even 
less satisfactory than that ignoble class of archaeo- 
logical research usually is,—though for different 
reasons. 

Much as we have found upon so famous and inter- 
esting a site—a site which would have been worth 
excavating only for the base plan of the Temple—it 
is quite evident that there was at one time much 
more to find. Some of the best things, the Eros 
head, the ἐλαιοχριστίον tablet, the gold pin, were 
simply preserved for us by the accident of being 
covered by pavement ; and the conviction is irresist- 
ible that, if the stones are at Alexandria, the small 
treasures of the Temple were carried off bodily some- 
where else. If it is true that the worship was 
transferred to New Paphos (and the traditional site 
of the Temple of Aphrodite Paphia there is known), 
that much abused but most striking mass of ruin 
may be better worth a season’s excavation than has 
often been supposed. Of course the upper layer is 
Roman, but the history of the place is known at 
least as far back as a century before the legendary 
founding of Rome itself, and a little perseverance 
and luck might make a dig at Baffo, a very notable 
complement to this season’s exploration of Kuklia. 

I am, Sir, 
Faithfully yours, 
Davin (ἃ, Hocarru. 


Mr. Hogarth writes to me further as follows 
(May 13) from Amargetti: ‘I am up here in the 
hills in gorgeous scenery and air, seeking for a 
problematical Golgoi: the site is a strange one, 
strewn with terra-cottas, caleareous statuettes, mostly 
of phallic nature, doves, and bronzes—many of the 
latter quite late. But where they all come from is, 
as yet, a mystery: for no traces of ancient building 
are visible within a radius of miles. They are par- 
ticularly thick in a certain vineyard, where I suspect 
that they may have been brought from above by 
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rain-water, for the vineyard itself I have trenched 
right through: and I have procured rights now over 
the plateau above it, where the Temple may be. 
To-morrow I shall run trenches up there, and if 
without success, in certain other localities which 
seem likely: but if I don’t find my Temple in a 
fortnight from now, heat and harvest will compel me 
to give up the hunt.’ C. 5. 


Denkmiler Griechischer und Rimischer Sculptur, 
in historischer Anordnung ; unter Leitung von H. 
Brunn ; herausgegeben von FR. BRUCKMANN. Miin- 
chen, 1888. London, Paris and Florence. 20 Mk. 


This colossal work, which, when completed in seven 
years time will contain more than three hundred large 
photographs of sculpture, is intended, as the preface 
sets forth, to supplement galleries of casts for purposes 
of instruction and research. Casts are difficult to pro- 
cure and to move about: by means of photographs 
we can at all times and places confront one object 
with another. The plates will be chosen from all the 
collections of Europe, arranged in chronological and 
historical order, and executed with the newest methods 
which insure against fading : a short text accompanies 
the plates, indicating their system of selection and 
arrangement, Three parts, of about five plates each, 
have already been issued, and leave little to complain 
of except the size. It is a pity that the undertaking 
is so immense as to put it financially beyond the 
reach of most people: it would be otherwise 
invaluable. Ceci, ὅΜΙΤΗ. 


Δελτίον ᾿Αρχαιολογικόν. Athens. Printed by S. K. 
Blastos, 63, Hermes Street. No.1. January, 1888. 


The archaeological intelligence which has for three 
years past been inserted from time to time in the 
Official Gazette, is henceforth to appear independently 
at the end of each month; Re that which has 
appeared during these three years is to be reprinted 
as a small volume. The first number of this new 
publication was two months behind time, and its 
successors have not yet (May) appeared. It is written 
in newspaper style; the words and letters Greek, and 
the structure of the sentences French. The state- 
ments are not clear or precise enough to be of much 
value in themselves, but they may often serve as a 
basis for further inquiries. C. T. 


Die Musen in der antiken Kunst, von Oscar Bir. 
8vo. pp. vi. 106. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buch- 
handlung. 2 Mk. 40. 

The author traces the gradual evolution of the well- 
known nine Muses, each with her characteristic 

vosture and garb and attribute, from the primitive 
Muses, uncertain in number and indistinguishable one 
from another. For this he discusses the representa- 
tions of the Muses on painted vases, on the coins of 
() Pomponius Musa, and on the relief by Archelaos 
of Priene in the British Museum and other reliefs of 
the Hellenistic time, as well as in ancient sculpture 
that is known to us only by tradition. He also cata- 
logues the various types of figures representing Muses, 
and allots the appropriate names to each. There are 
several small woodcuts. 0, "Ty 


Mr. Crort Torn has sent me a series of notes upon 
vases in the museums of Athens. The following are 
in the Akropolis Museum :— 

1. The signature of Myson. Klein, Aleistersigna- 
turen*, p. 217: Klein does not note that this is on a 
r.f, vase, probably an amphora, nor that Myson may 
be only the ending of a name, as there is a break 
before the M, 


2. B.f. vase, perhaps a krater. 
ΣΖΜΙΈΣΙΔ 
EMOESENY 


The inscription alone is given in Ἐφ. ’Apx. 1883, 
37. Klein, whose work is full of inaccuracies, 
omits it altogether. 

There is also the Capital of a column with poly- 
chrome decoration, found on the Akropolis, which 
seems, by the indentation at the top, to have carried 
some such object as a vase ; it is inscribed 


Al$+INESANE@®EKEN 
A®ENAIAITOAAAALMA 
EV+S$AMENo$ AEKATENPAIAIAlo$ 


MEAALO 


The $ and + have been erased and interchanged in 
line 1. 


3. R.f. fragment, perhaps of a krater: powerful 


style. 
. meet | 
ΚΑ 


J 


΄ 


᾿Ολυ(μ)πιόϊδωρος 1] καλός : οἵ, Klein, Meist.*, p. 
130. 
4, B.f. bottom of kylix. 
( τ 
ΑΘΕΝ ALO$ 


’"Adev[odoros(?) κ]αλός : οἵ, Klein, Meist.*, p. 132. 
5. B.f. Plaque. 
ALAVELERS (head) KALOS 


Γλαυκύτης (2) καλός. 


The k and the first E of the name are uncertain. 


6. Handle of r.f. kylix, incised. 
HIEPONEMOIE$ 


Ἱέρων ἐποίησ[εν. 
Apparently not noted in Klein, nor in the "Ep. ᾿Αρχ. 
1885, p. 56. 


7, Rim of b.f. vase, probably a krater. 
(PY Nose 
AIKYLIKA 


‘‘Among the fragments generally, the proportion 
of Panathenaic Amphorae and of vases with incised 
dedications to Athene is very large.” 

The following are copied froin vases in the Museum 
of the Acchtscloniea Society ; the numbers in 
brackets are those of the labels, 


8. (2805) Archaic aryballos : floral pattern, 


QVA3 AM φυλίας. 
9. (2864) Archaic aryballos : floral pattern. 
bzsASAM Φιδίας. 


10. (2624) Skyphos, b.f. Five figures in a pottery, 
with vases of this form: all rough and rather gro- 
tesqne. From Lokris, 


EIBANKAAOSE Σίβων καλός. 
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11. (2046) Oinochoé with panel on one side, b.f.: 
archaic. Four-horse chariot preceded by a lizard. 


Driver, AKAMAM. First _ horse, MOFTAA 
AVQ. Second horse, AVM& MOAEM, Third 
horse, POS TOWN. Fourth horse, QVMA PoM. 
Lizard, MoLNATAyMA. 


12. (2856) Lekythos, black outline on white: 
winged woman running. NLAVKONKALOS : 


a new addition to the Glaukon vases, see Arch. Jahr- 
buch, 1887, p. 162. 


13. (283) Upper part of large plaque : b.f. proces- 
sion of eight men, two and two, in adoration. 


(O$:SEMAToAESTIAPEIO| 
Apparently the end of a hexameter epitaph. 


14. ‘In the Akropolis Museum, just found, the 
neck of a vase in fragments, all black, incised. 


OREIBELOS IEPO$ AOHNAS EMOIESEN. 


Copy made under difficulties, and perhaps inac- 
curate: but the name Oreibelos is certain.’ 

If the reading ἱερός is accurate, and it is not ἱερόν, 
as referring to the vase, it must be = ἱερόδουλος, as in 
Iph. in A. 675 and Jon. 1224 (ef. C. 7. 1487). In that 
ease the foreign-sounding name Oreibelos would be 
appropriate, and we have a new and interesting light 
upon the social status of the vase painter and potter 
in ancient Athens. CEecIL SMITH. 


Tue Burlington Fine Arts Club have this season 
arranged a loan exhibition of ‘Greek Keramic Art,’ 
which is now on view at their rooms in Savile Row. 
The collection, which comprises about 300 objects, is 
specially remarkable for the large number of signed 
vases which have been got together, the number of 
which amounts to no less than twenty-three: the 
honours under this head falling equally between 
Lord Northampton and Mr. van Branteghem. Lord 
Northampton’s vases are already well known from 
Furtwaengler’s notice in the Arch. Zeitung 1881, 
p. 301, and elsewhere: but the collection of Mr. 
van Branteghem will be a revelation to those who 
do not know with what zeal and success he has 
been collecting during the past two years. Two of 
his masters—Oikopheles, an archaic artist, and 
Xenotimos, a r.f. painter of fine style—are hitherto 
unknown. 

Among the terra-cottas, those more specially notice- 
able are the fine head nearly life-size belonging to 
Mr. Fortnum (Hellenic Jowrnal vii. p. 114): and 
the beautiful Nike from the Castellani sale, now 
owned by Mr. van Branteghem. Readers of the 
CLASSICAL Rryiew will be interested to know that 
there are also to be seen several groups of the class 
about which question was recently raised in these 
pages. 

The catalogue, which will be issued shortly, has 
been prepared by M. Frohner: he is supremely 
scornful of those who venture to differ from his 
opinion on the great terra-cotta question. σ 5. 


Durine@ a cruise along the south coast of Asia Minor 
by the discovery of many inscriptions I was able to 
identify three towns mentioned by Ptolemaius, one 
in Caria, which both Ptolemaius and Pliny refer to 
as Portus Cresa, and which was anciently called 
Kasarea, two in Lycia, namely Lydae, which appears 
to have been the capital of a district Lydatis, and 
Kapdiapa, which was a dependency of the former. 
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The inscriptions, over forty in number, are now in 
the hands of Canon Hicks, and will be published in 
the Hellenic Journal. 

J. THEopore Benv. 


Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 
February. 1888. Athens and Paris. 


1. Foucart: an Athenian decree of the sixth cen- 
tury regulating the settlement of cleruchi sent to 
Salamis; a new reading of the earliest Athenian 
decree we have. 2. Cousin and Diehl; twenty late 
Greek inscriptions of Mylasa ; no. 9 is an interesting 
record of sale of lands. 3. Paris: excavations at the 
temple of Athenae Cranaia: lists of objects found. 
4, Lechat and Radet: two Greek inscriptions fixing 
the dates of two Proconsuls of Asia. 5. Schtschou- 
kareff: Athenian archons of the third century. 6. 
Deschamps and Cousin: inscriptions from the temple 
of Zeus Panamaros of Lagina, continued ; honorary 
decrees concerning the priest Sempronius Clemens 
and his family. 7. Fougéres: the Mantineia reliefs, 
recently discovered, though probably not by Praxi- 
teles, are certainly inspired by him; three plates. 
8. Mylonas: thirteen Greek inscriptions from the 
Akropolis. Note by P. F. on a fragment of stele 
from the Akropolis with a mention of Artemisiastae. 

C. S. 


January— 


The same. March, 1888. Athens and Paris. 


1. Foucart : Eight Athenian decrees of the fourth 
century. 2. Fougéres: a funeral relief at Larissa ; 
and a relief at Pharsalia, with a dedication to a hero: 
two plates. 3. Lechat and Radet: nineteen Greek 
inscriptions collected during a tour in Asia Minor. 
4. Cousin and Deschamps: a long decree of 
Hadrian’s time from Magnesia on the Maeander, 
relating to the public supply of oil. 5. Radet: 
twelve Greek inscriptions from Amorgos: including 
one decree designed to check the litigious tendencies 
of the people of Arcesine. 6. Lechat : an account of 
the recent discoveries on the Akropolis. 7. Bérard: 
a Greek metrical inscription found in the mines of 
Laurion, the epitaph of one Atotas, a Paphlagonian 
μεταλλεύς. C. 5. 


Gazette Archéologique. Nos. 1—2. 1888, Paris. 


4, Bazin: unpublished bronze statuettes of Hypnos: 
plate. 5. Theoxenou: recent excavations on the 
Akropolis; general review and classification of 
results ; plate. C. 5. 


Bullettino delia Commissione Archeologica Comunale 
di Roma. 1888. Rome. 


Part I.—1. Lanciani: the ‘ Venus hortorum Sallus- 
tianorum.’ 2. Borsari: the wall and gate of Servius ; 
tracing the portions discovered; two plates. 3. 
Gatti: ancient monuments existing in S. Stefano del 
Cacco. 4. The same: recent discoveries in Rome. 
5. Visconti: the colossal Apollo Citharoedus found 
in 1887 is inspired by the Chryselephantine statue of 
Phidias. 

Part 1J.—1. Cantarelli: the inscription recording 
the ‘cursus honorum’ of Petronius Maximus. 2. 
Gatti: the beginning of the ‘aqueduct of the 
Virgin’; plate. 3. Tomassetti: epigraphical notes. 
4, Gatti: recent discoveries. 5. The same: epitaph 
of Joannes Exiguus, bishop of an unknown see in the 
sixth century. 

Part I1J.—1. Lanciani: the ‘campus salinarum 
Romanarum.’ 2. Borsari: on the position of the 
Pons Agrippae over the Tibur; two plates. 3. Can- 
tarelli: notes on the nomenclature of liberti. 4. 
Gatti: recent epigraphical discoveries ; among them 
is a curious inscription referring to a scabillarius, and 
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another relating to the Julianus who figured in history 
under Commodus. 5. Visconti: head of an empress 
of the sixth century, perhaps Amalasunta, and other 
recently found objects; plate. 6. Lanciani: notices 
of public works in Rome. 

Revue Archéologique. January—February. 1888. 
Paris. 

1. Reinach: in publishing the first heliogravure 
of the Hermes of Praxiteles, suggests that the group 
symbolises the union of Arcadia and Elis; plate. 2. 
Renan: a bilingual Phoenician and Greek inscription 
from the Peiraeus, crowning one Semabaal; two plates. 
4, Reinach: bronze statuette of Gaulish woman in 
the British Museum, and the Jeanne d’Are of M. 
Chapu ; cut and plate. 5. Deloche: signet rings of 
the Merovingian period, continued ; cuts. 6. Cagnat ; 
bronze plaque found at Cremona, which had belonged 
to a ‘regimental chest’ in charge of a princeps 
Praetorii under Vitellius. 7. Revillout: an Egyptian 
guild under the Lagides. 8. Des Ormeaux: the 
bronze bit found at Moeringen, and ancient bits in 
general. 

Reinach’s' ‘Chronique d’Orient’ amongst much 
varied information includes a letter from Déorpfeld 
answering Stillman in the Tiryns controversy ; a note 
on the proposed excavations at Delphi, on the recent 
discoveries at Cyme, &c. 

Obituary notice of M. Robert. Under the head of 
bibliography, an article by M. Gaidoz inviting co- 
operation towards forming an inventory of French 
museums of Gallo-Roman archaeology, with a pro- 
visional list of such museums. First instalment of 


M. Cagnat’s ‘Supplement Epigraphique.’ σ 8. 
Athenische Mittheilungen, 1887, part 8, Athens. 


1. Conze: Teuthrania, mythical and historical ; 
first a stronghold like Tiryns ; down to Xenophon’s 
time a fortress with coinage of its own; lastly a 
locality near Pergamon, of no political significance : 
two plates. 2. Regel: the site of Abdera identified 
on Cape Bulustra. 3. Mordtmann: fourteen Greek 
inscriptions from Bithynia. 4, Wernicke: we can- 
not argue from Pausanias, with Dorpfeld, that the 
old Athene temple of Peisistratos existed down to 
Imperial times. 5. Dorpfeld answers Petersen’s 
article on the same subject. 6. Six: a portrait 
head of oy Philometor, with hieroglyphic in- 
scription, found in the sea at Aegina; two plates. 
7. Winter: Paton’s excavations at Assarlik, and 
Karian vases: plate and fourteen cuts. 8, Kontoleon : 
thirty-six Greek inscriptions from Asia Minor, 
9. Fontrier: metrical epitaph from Erythrae. 10, 
Miscellaneous notes of excavations, diszoveries, &e. ; 
review of Kavvadias’ catalogue of the Central Museum, 
parts a and 6, C. 8. 


The same, 1887, part 4. 


1. Milchhoefer: report of antiquities in Attika 
(continuation) : two plates, two cuts, 2, Judeich : 
the history of the town of Pedasa. 3. Lolling: 
notes (epigraphical) from Thessaly. 4. Lolling: 
the monument of Eubnlides, described by Pausanias, 
is not yet fully identified ; and 5. Wolters: the so- 
called bust of Nike, formerly ascribed to this monn- 
ment, is made up of parts of two statues: cut. 
0. Studniczka: the bronze head, Musées d’ Athénes, 
1. xvi. was not found, as there stated, in 1882, but 
In 1866 ; its date is therefore less certain. It pro- 
bably belongs, like the Olympian pedimental sculp- 
tures, to the Argive-Sikyonian school. 7. Winter : 
a vase of late v. f. Athenian style, from Mylasa, in 
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Karia ; list of the few vases of Attie fabris which 
have come from Asia Minor: plate. 8. Wolters: 
a marble relief found in Sparta, representing Apollo 
receiving wine from Artemis; between them the 
omphalos with two eagles ; dates between B.c. 430 
and 407, probably to time of peace of Nikias ; com- 
pares the sculptures of the Nike Balustrade, the 
‘armed Aphrodite’ of Epidauros, the Fréjus Aphro- 
dite; for the original of this last type we must 
look, not to Praxiteles, but to Alkamenes; plate. 
9. Lolling: correcting the inscription on the stele of 
Archedamos at Delphi. 10. Miscellaneous notes of 
excavations, discoveries, &c. C. 8. 


Rimische Mittheilungen, 1887, part 4. Rome. 

1. Gamurrini: tracing the history of early art in 
Rome, its independent development and the influences 
it underwent; the r.f. vase with Latin inscriptions 
found at Civita Castellana was probably made by a 
Campanian artist working in Rome: plate and eur. 
2. von Duhn: account of the necropolis of Suessula, 
which has been gradually excavated from 1879 to 
1886 ; he traces three periods: (i.) ‘tombe a pietra,’ 
circa 720-520 B.c.; (ii.) ‘tombe a cubo di tufo’ 
(greco-ionico), fifth century ; (iii.) ‘tombe a tufooa 
mattoni,’ a continuation of the first style, fifth 
century to end of third ; with an appendix on ‘the 
common origin at Cumae of the bronze urns and the 
ciste a cordoni’ ; two bronze statuettes from an urn; 
and on the age of urns in bronze; double plate and 
twenty-eight cuts, 3. Pauli: unpublished inscrip- 
tions of Clusium. 4. Dessau: an inscription of 
Praeneste, mentioning M. Laterensis, a friend of 
Cicero. Cc. 8. 


Archidologisches Jahrbuch, part 1, 1888. Berlin. 


1. Senz: a description of the remains of the tomb 
of the Julii at St. Remy: seven cuts. 2. Hiibner: 
the sculptures of this monument. 3. Kekule: iden- 
tifies a statue in the Glyptothek (No. 160) as a 
Zeus of the period of Polykleitos: plate and eut. 
4. Robert: notes on the Telephos frieze of Pergamon, 
continued : several cuts. 5. Winter: fragment of a 
r.f. Thetis vase, with the remains of a signature, he 
thinks of Euphronios: plate. 6. Kern: two new 
drawings of the ‘ Peliades relief,’ which furnish argu- 
ments against the genuineness of the Berlin example. 
7. Furtwiingler : a gem, with Eros and Psyche, pub- 
lished Arch. Zeit. 1884, p. 17, as an antique, is by 
Luigi Pichler. σ 8. 


Archacologisch - Epigraphische Mittheilungen aus 
Ocsterreich, 1887, part 2, Vienna. 


1. Ortvay: a suggested Roman inland road in 
Pannonia, with a note by Kubitschek. 2. Lowy: 
notes on the sculptures and inscriptions of Paros, 
collected during a stay there in 1885: eighteen cuts, 
five plates. 3. Gomperz: emending an epitaph from 
Lydia, published in Bulletin de Corr, Hell. xi. 477. 
4. Lowy: a description of the Troilus cup of 
Euphronios which he has recently examined. 
5. Klein: essay on the Sikyonic school of painting. 
6. Téglis and Kiraly : new inscriptions from Dacia, 
7. von Premerstein: a new interpretation of a 
formula in inscriptions of the Augustales. C. 8. 


Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archacology, 
vol. x. part 6. London, 1888, 

8. Robert Brown, junr.: anew reading of the 
Etruscan inscription of Lemnos, which probably 
dates from about p.c. 535, and a comparative review 
of its linguistic forms. . 8. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Athenaeum ; 28 April ; Review of Margoliouth’s 
Analecta Orientalia ad poeticam Aristoteleam—6 May ; 
Review of Jebb’s and of Semitelos’ <Antigone.—19 
May; Review of Mommsen’s Lémischer Siaatsrecht 
VL ia Is 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. xxiii, 
contains the following articles on classical subjects :— 
Tacitus, by W. J. Brodribb; Terence, by W. Y. 
Sellar ; Terra Cotta, by J. H. Middleton ; 7hales, by 
G. J. Allman and H. Jackson; Yheatre, by J. H. 
Middleton ; Thebes, by A. W. Verrall ; Theocritus, 
by A. Lang; Theodora, by J. Bryce ; Theodoric, by 
Τὶ Hodgkin ; Thessalonians, by E, Schiirer ; Thessaly 
and Thrace, by H. F. Tozer; Thucydides, by R, C. 
Jebb; Tibullus, by J. P. Postgate; Trajan and 
Tribune, by J. 5. Reid; Troad, by R. C. Jebb; 
Umbria, by W. Ridgeway. 


1887. 


J. Unger, De Censibus Provinciarum Romanarum, 
throws doubt on the often-quoted testimony of Suidas 
on this subject, and argues from epigraphical and 
other evidence that the census of the provinces was 
not, down to the time of Hadrian, taken either by 
special officers or at the same time, but by the 
praesides provinciarum as part of their business. — 
Ernest Weber, in a long and elaborate and very 
interesting essay, De Dione Chrysostomo Cynicorwm 
sectatore, endeavours to recover remains of the older 
Cynical philosophy from the addresses of Dio Chry- 
sostom.—Curt Wachsmuth, Hine Hauptquelle fiir die 
Geschichte des Achtischen Bundes, traces the historical 
sketch given by Pausanias vii. 7, 5-16, 10 to an 
otherwise unknown historian, who wrote after Poly- 
bius, knew and used his work, but often differed 
from him, and wrote under strong patriotic prejudice. 
—The volume concludes with two shorter papers, the 
first by Ernst Bischoff, Beitrige zwr Kenntniss nicht- 
attischer Tagesnamen, and the second by Otto Immisch, 
De pronominis interrogativi τίς liberiore quodam usu, 
giving examples of the relative use of the pronoun 
τίς. 


Leipziger Studien, vol. x. 


Jahresbericht ber die Fortschritte der 
classischen Alterthumswissenchaft, vols. xlvi.- 
xlix., series 14, parts 4—12. 

Greek Authors. 8. Literature relating to the 
Greek rhetors and later sophists, from 1882 to 1886 
(C. Hammer), 4, The Greek grammarians (P. 
Egelnoff). Contains an exhaustive and appreciatory 
notice of Uhlig’s Dionysius Thrax. 5. Homeric 
Realien, 1884 (A. Gemoll). 6. Homerie Syntax, 
7. The Tragedians, 1885 and 


1886 (G. Vogrinz). 

1886 (N. Wecklein). Very short notices of Davies’ 
Eumenides, Jebb’s Ocdipus Coloneus, and Jerram’s 
school ed. of Iphigenia in Tauris. Gives a full list of 
emendations proposed in the literature of this period, 

Latin Authors. 2. Propertius from 1877 to 1880 
(E. Heydenreich). Notices elaborately Baehrens’ ed. 
and dissertations by Brandt, Sperling, and Rossberg. 
3. The Roman satirists (exclusive of Lucilius and 
Horace) from 1881 to 1885 (L. Friedlander). 4, 
Cicero’s speeches, 1886 (G. Landgrat). 5. Cicero’s 
philosophical works from 1884 to 1886 (P. Schwenke). 
Laudatory notice of (15) Reid’s Academica, with a 
desire for further light on the relations of the manu- 
scripts, on the fragments, and the Greek sources. — 
Under (24), Mayor’s De Natura, vol. iii., the hypo- 
thesis that the work was not published during the 
author’s lifetime is combatted. 

Antiquities, &c. 3. Literature relating to the his- 
tory of classical philology, from 1884 to 1886 (A. 
Horawitz). 4. Roman Antiquities, private and 
religious, 1884 and 1885 (M. Voigt). 5. Roman 
History and Chronology, 1885(H. Schiller). Besides 
Holzapfel Rémische Chronologie and Mommsen’s fifth 
volume, he notices an interesting article by Th. 
Noldeke criticising and supplementing from an 
orientalist’s standpoint Mommsen’s account of Roman 
rule and policy in the East. 6. Greek Religious 
Antiquities (A. Mommsen). Not simply a review, 
but a valuable original article collecting all the in- 
formation obtained from recent explorations (inscrip- 
tions especially) as to Delphi and Delos. 

Vol. xlix. includes obituary notices of Duncker, 
Madvig, Jordan, and W. H. Thompson. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Demosthencs. Oration against Meidias. Edited for 
use in schools and colleges, with introduction, 
analysis, notes and index, by C. A. M. Fennell. 
Post 8vo. 146 pp. Cambridge. Johnson. 5s. 

Euripides. Hippolytus ; with English notes and a 
literal translation by a Graduate. Post 8vo, 100 pp. 
Cambridge. Hall. 3s. 6d. 

The Suppliant Women. A revised text, with 
brief English notes, for the use of Schools, by 
F. A. Paley. 16mo. 106 pp. Cambridge, Deighton, 
Bell & Co, 1s. 6d. 

Herodotus. Selections from, 
notes, and map, by W. Walter Merry. 
110 pp. Oxford. Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. 


with introduction, 
12mo. 


King (J. E.) and Cookson (C.) The principles of 
Sound and Inflexion, as illustrated in the Greek 
and Latin languages. ὅνο. 16. 535 pp. Oxford. 
Clarendon Press. 18s. 

Polybius. Selections from Polybius edited by J. L. 
Strachan Davidson. 8vo. xvili. 690 pp. 8 maps. 
Oxford. Clarendon Press. 21s. 

Rawlins (F. H.) and Inge (W. R.) The Eton Latin 
Grammar, for use in the higher forms. Post 8vo. 
394 pp. Murray. 6s. 

Virgil’s Aeneid, translated literally, line by line, into 
English dactylic hexameter, by Rev. Oliver Crane, 
D.D. 8vo. New York. 9s. 
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FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Abhandlungen, philologische, Martin Hertz zum 
70. Geburtstag, von ehemal. Schiilern dargebracht. 
8vo. III. 303 pp. Berlin, Hertz. 8 Mk. 

Abicht (K.) Die Wiener Handschrift des Herodot. 
4to. 17 pp. Oels. 90 Pf. 

Abraham (¥.) Tiberius und Sejan. 
Berlin. Gaertner. 1 Mk. 

Arnold (C. F.) Die Neronische Christenverfolgung. 
Eine kritische Untersuchung zur Geschichte der 
tiltesten Kirche. 8vo. ix. 130 pp. Plate. Leipzig. 
Richter. 4 Mk. 

Birklein (F.) Entwickelungsgeschichte ἃ. substan- 
tivierten Infinitivs. 8vo. 109 pp. Wurzburg. 
Stuber. 4 Mk. 

seitriige zur hist. Syntax der griech. Sprache. 
Vol. Il, Part 1. 

Bougot (A.) Etude sur I'Iliade d’Homére. Inven- 
tion, composition, exécution. 8vo. villi. 576 pp. 
Paris. Hachette. 7.50 fres. 

Chambalu (A.) Das Verhiiltniss des 4. Katilinarischen 
Rede zu dem von Cicero in der Senatssitzung ἃ, 5, 
Dez. 63 wirklich gehaltenen Rede. 4to, 24 pp. 
Neuwied. 75 Pf. 

Cicero. (In L. Catilinam orationes IV., scholarum 
in usum ed. A. Kornitzer. 8vo. xviii. 74 pp. 
Vienna. Gerold. 70 Pf. 

Cato major de Senectute. Scholarum in usum 
ed. A. Kornitzer. 8vo. iii. 56 pp. Vienna. Gerold. 
60 Pf. 

—— Lacelius de amicitia. 
A Kornitzer. 8vo, iii. 55 pp. 
60 Pf. 

Rede fiir Cn. Plancius, Fiir den Schulgebrauch 
erklirt von E. Képke. 3. Aufl., neu bearb. von 
G. Landgraf. 8vo. vi. 122 pp. Leipzig. Teubner. 
1 Mk. 20. 

Corpus inseriptionum latinarum, Vol. XII. Inserip- 
tiones Galliae Narbonensis, ed. O. Hirschfeld. 
Folio. xxviii. 38. 976 pp. 3 maps. Berlin. Reimer. 
90 Mk. 

Diodorus. Bibliotheca historica, Ed. iii. rec. F. 
Vogel. Vol. I. 12mo. xevi. 533 pp. Leipzig. 
Teubner. 3 Mk. 60. 

Euclidis opera omnia. Edd. J, L. Heiberg et H. 
Menge. Vol. V. Elementorum qui feruntur libros 
xiv.-xv. et scholia in elementa cum prolegomenis 
criticis et appendicibus. 12mo. cexiii. 738 pp. 
Leipzig. Teubner. 7 Mk. 50. 

Evers (.) Der historische Wert der griechischen 
Berichte ἄρον Cyrus und Cambyses. 4to. 26 pp. 

serlin. Gaertner. 1 Mk. 

Faulde (A.) Die Reformbestrebungen auf dem Ge- 
biete der lateinischen Orthoepie und ihr Verhilt- 
niss zur Schule. 8vo. 32 pp. Neisse. Graveur, 
60 PF. 

Fisch (R.) Lateinische substantiva personalia auf ὁ 
(io), onis (ionis). [Mit Benutzung der Zettel zu 
Frage 11 und 12 in Wolfflin’s Archiv). 4to, 30 pp. 
Berlin, Gaertner. 1 Mk. 

Fleischanderl (B.) Die spartanische Verfassung bei 
Xenophon. 8vo. viii. 139 pp. Leipzig. Friedrich. 
3 Mk. 

Foerster (R.) De Aristotelis quae feruntur secretis 
secretorum commentatio, 4to, 41 pp. Kiel. Univ. 
Buchh. 1 Mk. 50. 

Fritsch (Ad.) Zum Vokalismus ἃ, Herodotischen 
Dialectes. 4to. 47 pp. Hamburg. 2 Mk. 50. 

Frontinus. Strategematon, libri iv., ed. G, Gunder- 
mann. 12mo. xvi. 176 pp. Leipzig. Teubner. 
1 Mk, 50, 

Griinewald (L.) 


4to. 18 pp. 


Scholarum in usum ed. 
Vienna. Gerold. 


Der freie formelhafte Infinitiv der 


Limitation im Griechischen. 8vo. 37 pp. Wiirz- 
burg. 1 Mk. 80. 

Hasse (C.) Wiederherstellung antiker Bildwerke. 
Part II. : 2. Llioneus. 3. Torso vom Belvedere. 
4to, 21 pp. 7 plates. Jena. Fischer. 6 Mk. 

Heydemann (H.) Pariser Antiken, 4to. 91 pp. 
2 pl. and 8 cuts. Halle. Niemeyer. 7 Mk. 

Hallische Winckelmannsprogramme. No. 12. 

Koch (G.) In Carmen Hesiodi quod opera et dies 
inscribitur meletematum criticorum specimen. 8yvo. 
38 pp. Rudolstadt. 75 Pf. 

Krech (P.) De Crateri ψηφισμάτων συναγωγῇ et de 
locis aliquot Plutarchi ex ea petitis. 8vo. 103 pp. 
Greifswald. 1 Mk. 20. 

Kiihn (O.) Die sittlichen Ideen der Griechen und 
ihre Verkiinder, die Tragiker. 4to. 52 pp. Leipzig. 
Fock. 1 Mk. 

Kussmahly (F.) Beobachtungen zum Prometheus ἃ, 
Aeschylus. 4to. 24 pp. Berlin, Gaertner. 1 Mk. 

Lecrivain (C.) De agris publicis imperatoriisque ab 
Augusti tempore usque ad finem imperii romani. 

* 8vo. 116 pp. Paris. Thorin. 

Le Sénat romain depuis Diocléticn ἃ Rome et ἃ 
Constantinople. 8vo. 245 pp. Paris. Thorin. 

Livius. Liber vi. Fiir den Schulgebrauch erklirt 
von Εἰς, Lauterbacher. 8vo. 101 pp. Leipzig. 
Teubner. 1 Mk. 20. 

Meuss (H.) Der sogenannte Neid der Gétter bei 
Herodot. 4to. 21 pp. Liegnitz. 1 Mk. 

Miller (P. R.) Aufgaben zum Uebersetzen in das 
Griechische im Anschluss an Lysias. 8vo. 48 pp. 
Halle. Niemeyer. 1 Mk. 

Noni Marcelli compendiosa doctrina. Emend. et adn, 
L. Miiller. Pars. 1. 8vo, xvii. 699 pp. Leipzig. 
Teubner. 20 Mk. 

Plato. Crito. In scholarum usum denuo ed. M. 
Schanz. 8vo. vi. 22 pp. Leipzig. B. Tauchnitz. 
40 Pf. 


mit deutschen Commentar. 79 pp. 75 Pf. 

Rekzey (A.) Ueber grammatische und rhetorische 
Stellung d. Adjectivums bei den Annalisten Cato 
und Sallust. 4to. 31 p. Berlin. Gaertner. 1 Mk. 

Ribbeck ΟΝ.) Homerische Miscellen, 11. 4to. 23 pp. 
Berlin. Gaertner. 1 Mk. 

Ribiow (F.) et Delaunay (D.) Les institutions de 
l'ancienne Rome. Vol. 1Π1. Economie politique et 
lois agraires. Gouvernement et administration de 
Vempire. 16mo. 415 pp. Paris. Perrin. 3 fres. 50. 

Sammlung von griechischen Dialekt - Inschriften, 
herausg. von H. Collitz und Εις, Bechtel. Gottingen. 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. Vol. II. Part 1: 
Bechtel (F.) Die Megarischen Inschriften. 8vo. 
59 pp. 2 Mk. 40.—Vol. IV. Partii. 1. Bawnack (J). 
Wortregister zu Bd. I. Heft 2. pp. 107—166. 
2 Mk. 60. 

Schenkl (H.) Die epiktetischen Fragmente. Eine 
Untersuchung zur Ueberlieferungsgeschichte der 
griech. Florilegien. 8vo. 106 pp. Vienna. 
Tempsky. 1 Mk. 60. 

Schneider (R.) Portus Itius. 4to. 19 pp. Map by 
A. Brecher. Berlin. Gaertner. 1 Mk. 

Schulze (P.) Quaestiones grammaticae ad Xeno- 
phontem pertinentes. 4to. 27 pp. Berlin. Gaertner. 
1 Mk. 

Tacitus. Ab excessu divi Augusti libri qui super- 
sunt. Scholarum in usum ed. J. Prammer. Pt. I. 
Libri i. vi. Svo. xl 252 pp. Vienna, Gerold. 
1 Mk. 60. 

Wagener (C.) gmap tees akg jon der lateinischen 
Formenlehre in alphabet. Reihenfolge zusammen- 
gestellt. Svo. vi. 184 pp. Gotha, Perthes. 2 Mk. 
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ROBERTS'S GREEK EPIGRAPHY. 


Introduction to Greek Epigraphy. Part I. 
Archaic Inscriptions and the Greek Alphabet, 
by Εἰ. 8. Roperts. Cambridge. 18s. 


Mr. Roserts’s first volume is one of many 
welcome signs of the growing interest which 
our Universities take in the development of 
independent investigation as one side of a 
high classical education. Epigraphy indeed 
is not a thing for babes; the necessity of a 
rigorous linguistic training before epigraphy 
is begun cannot be too much insisted on, and 
the present reviewer has often insisted on it. 
But on the other hand a dangerous fallacy is 
sometimes current, that epigraphy is a study 
for archaeologists, and that scholars have no 
relation to it and no interest in it. In truth 
it is impossible to divorce a literature from 
its surroundings and to study it without 
any reference to the circumstances in which 
it was produced; every commentary on 
every page attests the truth that even the 
meaning and still more the spirit of any 
great work of literature demands a reference 
to the life and manners amid which it is set. 
Existing commentaries, however, while they 
cannot wholly ignore this side of their task, 
are usually weak or inaccurate where they 
touch on it, and if we would give to the 
study of antiquity the living interest of 
search and discovery, it is in this direction 
that most remains to be done. In the case 
of some authors epigraphy throws only a 
side-light on incidental details: in the case 
of others it throws a strong light on their 
whole subject, and he who hereafter treats 
such authors without constant reference to 
epigraphic facts will be trifling with his 
subjects and his audience. 

This volume embraces the inscriptions 
which bear on the history of the Greek 
alphabet in its mary varieties. The subject 
is a large one, and it is particularly difficult 
to expound to students on account of the 
paucity of definite results. I may say at 
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once that the materials are exhibited clearly 
and fully, that the specimens of inscriptions 
are given accurately and well, and that in 
the important branches of the subject the 
typical inscriptions are almost always to be 
found in this volume, though of course 
where selection has to be made opinions will 
sometimes differ, and each one will occa- 
sionally miss something that he would him- 
self have preferred. Every page of the 
work before us bears witness to the careful 
labour that Mr. Roberts has spent on it ; 
and we are all the more desirous to emphasize 
this fact when we think of ‘the continuous 
and heavy official duties’ (mentioned in the 
preface) which necessarily press so much 
upon him, Those who prefer a selection of 
materials to a complete apparatus could 
hardly hope for a better selection. But this 
leads me, after what is I hope a hearty and 
adequate acknowledgment of the great merits 
of the book, to a statement of the disagree- 
ment in which I find myself placed with its 
general plan. Mr. Roberts aims at setting 
forth the results and general principles which 
the science of epigraphy has reached. This 
point of view is one to which a teacher in an 
English University is almost necessarily 
inclined. The necessity of preparing genera- 
tions of pupils for severe and _ testing 
examinations produces a habit of mind and 
a style of lecturing which enunciates the 
doubly distilled and triply refined essence of 
knowledge—food for the mind of the most 
highly concentrated nourishment in the most 
easily digested form, containing precisely 
what is useful without any refuse of unne- 
cessary detail. But in the concrete world 
of actuality truth is not thus presented to 
the inquirer. Brilliant as such lectures 
often are, it is perhaps open to question 
whether a simpler and more natural style 
would not be healthier both for pupil and 
lecturer. The perfection of such a lecture 
is that nothing should be given which is not 
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to be remembered, and that everything in it 
should deserve to be retained by the hearer 
in ready memory, whereas a simpler style of 
lecturing would set forth a great deal that 
is not intended to be held in memory ready 
for instant service. Mr. Roberts carries 
something of this method into epigraphy ; he 
would place before students its results in 
definite clear principles, and unluckily he 
has in this volume selected the branch of 
epigraphy in which results of the kind he 
seeks are as yet conspicuously wanting. 
The known data are as yet insufficient to 
form the foundation for a scientific history 
of the Greek alphabet; we must for some 
time yet be content with an empirical 
account, and continue to observe and to 
catalogue, until a wider array of details 
shall justify scientific generalizations. We 

watch the progress of discovery with the 
intense interest imparted by the belief that 
any day some new observation may give us 
the clue to guide us through the labyrinthine 
varieties of the Greek alphabet, and make 
clear their relations to each other. But 
Mr. Roberts’s business is to set forth prin- 
ciples, and principles he must have. Not 
finding anything but empirical facts of par- 
tial agreement, he sets forth these empirical 
facts as general principles, and reasons from 
them. 

To begin with, some classification of the 
Greek alphabets must be adopted. Mr. 
Roberts follows Kirchhoff, and in so doing 
he is certainly right. Kirehhoft’s elassifica- 
tion is the most widely known, and the 
most commonly followed ; a writer who at 
present sets forth epigraphic results must 
work on the lines traced by him. But Mr. 

toberts goes further than this; he believes 
that the classification which he has adopted 
is the natural one, corresponding to the 
historical development of the early Greek 
alphabet. In section 3 he says, ‘it will 
be sought in the course of the investigation 
to establish the following facts:’ then 
follows a dogmatic summary of Kirchhofl’s 
classification. He goes further still: through 
a great part of the book he speaks as if in 
this preliminary statement he had set forth 
principles, and he reasons from them as if 
they were general truths. Kirchhoff him- 
self does not make this confusion ; he speaks 
of his classification as empirical observation, 
insufficient as yet to justify any gener: al 
statements with regard to the early history, 
origin, and diffusion of the alphabet in 
Greece. He appears to incline towards the 
theory that the Greek alphabet either 
originated independently, or at least was 
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developed independently in two different 
centres. This may hereafter be found true, 
but at present it is mere hypothesis; and 
Kirchhoff claims to have stated his study of 
the alphabet without committing himself or 
his readers to any hypothesis whatever—in 
short, to make a mere arrangement accord- 
ing to superficial appearance, without as- 
suming that this arrangement corresponds 
to the facts of historical development. It is 
indeed true that he is not in fact so impar- 
tial as he claims to have been. He strains 
and even outrages appearances in order to 
force all alphabets into one or other of his 
two classes. He has taken a principle of 
division which suits the great majority of 
known alphabets, but which, in my humble 
opinion, fails in the remainder ; the outlying 
alphabets belong to neither of his classes, 
and can only be placed in one or other by 
violence. But while Kirchhoff himself at 
least attempts to be impartial and does not 
claim to state principles, Mr, Roberts goes 
far beyond him in advocating his views. 
Independent criticism, clear statement of 
merits and acknowledgment of inadequacies 
in the views which he states, appear to me to 
be absent from Mr. Roberts’s book, and this 
renders him often a dangerous guide to a 
young student. 

The disadvantage of adopting Kirchhoff’s 
classification of the Greek alphabets becomes 
apparent when Mr. Roberts begins to dis- 
cuss the half-hellenic alphabets of Asia 
Minor. Having bound himself to fit all 
alphabets into one or other of the two 
classes, eastern or western, Mr. Roberts 
puts only the Procrustean question about 
each of the Anatolian alphabets, ‘whether 
it was an alphabet of the eastern or of the 
western ty pe which furnished the pattern,’ 
and the crucial symbols in Asia Minor must 
be interpreted in accordance with one type 
or the other: no third interpretation is 
admissible. How utterly inadequate this 
method of treating the alphabets of unin- 
telligible languages i is, becomes plain in the 
case of Lycian to any one who looks over 
Deecke’s series of articles in Bezzenberger’s 
Beitr., 1886-7. As to the Phrygian alphabet 
I hope soon to have something more to say. 
As to Pamphylian, I may here add a few 
words, though I had thought that the ques- 
tion was finally set at rest, until Mr. Roberts's 
book showed me that in some Cambridge 
circles Bergk’s ideas are still accepted as 
gospel, and that no English proof to the 
contrary can be even weighed against them. 
The first work which I ever ventured to 
publish was a proof that the Pamphylian 
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symbols w and Ὑ or ys meant respectively 
digamma (i.e. w) and a palatal sibilant 
(J. H. S., 1880). The attempt is dismissed 
by Mr. Roberts in a footnote. ‘ Ramsay 
attempted to explain the symbol (Δ) as 
representing, in some words at least, a w- 
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sound.’ Bergk’s view that \ is sigma, and 


uy or ¥ is psi, is unhesitatingly adopted in 
the text. A comparison of the words that 
occur is suflicient to show where the truth 
lies. 


BERGK. RAMSAY. 


WANA'HAS TIPEIIAS. 


Σανάψας Πρείιας Favacoas Πρε[ γ]ία-“. | 
with two different 


symbols for 3. 


ZEAYWIIYS . Σελυψίι[ο]-. Σελ[ςου]Ρί [ο]-, 
adj. from Σέλουον. 
| 
AWMTAIS1 a) -- | ἀψταῖσι. ἀξταῖσι, 1.6. αὐταῖσι. 
| 
DEEWE VIMAUNEAN 5. 2 oe 20s | ἀσψρυμαλίαν. ἀσἢρυμαλίαν. 
&e. | 


My interpretation gives actual or possible 
Greek words in a Greek inscription, Bergk’s 
interpretation gives impossibilities. 

But why does Mr. Roberts omit to men- 
tion, merely as a matter of bibliography, 
that the view which he rejects was proposed 
separately and independently by Deecke, 
and has been unhesitatingly adopted by 
Roehl, in the Jnscriptt. Antiquiss. praet. Att. 
in Attica repertas, and by Bezzenberger in 
the Sammlung griech. Dialekt-Inschriften? 
Indeed, so far as I know, not ἃ single 
German philologist, who has treated the 
Pamphylian dialect, in recent years, has 
even expressed doubt on the subject. Mr. 
Roberts himself seems to be ἃ little 
inconsistent. On p. 177 he adopts part 
of my theory, that mi at Halicarnassus and 
Mesembria was the palatal sibilant, and 
says that ‘the Pamphylian alphabet may be 
cited as additional evidence of a special 
sign for a sibilant in the S.W. district of 
Asia Minor (§ 123)’: but turning to pp. 
272, 317, we find that the sibilant he means 
is not 'Ὲ or Y, which on my theory are 


merely modifications of mM, but Ww, which 


according to Bergk is a badly written 
sigma. 

Apart from this want of independent 
tone and suggestive treatment, I can only 
praise the book for its general knowledge 
and accuracy. A few of the imperfections 
in detail, which I have noted, may be here 
mentioned. We find on p. 59, no. 24, a 
copy of a well-known fragment of a fifth 


century Olympian inscription in Ionic 
dialect recording a long series of victories 
in Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean games. 
Mr. Roberts follows the restoration of Treu 
and Roehl, who suppose that Theagenes of 
Thasos was the athlete whose victories are 
recorded ; the ditliculties of this interpreta- 
tion, which are observed by Treu himself, 
are not mentioned by Mr. Roberts. Every- 
thing that we know about Thasos shows 
that the Thasians used their own peculiar 
alphabet until the general reception of the 
Jonic alphabet. In this Olympian inscrip- 
tion we find an early form of the Ionic 
alphabet, older than the form which that 
alphabet had assumed before its general 
reception over Greece. Other difliculties 
also suggest themselves to the scrutinizing 
critic. Just a month or two before Mr. 
Roberts’s book appeared,' M. Foucart pub- 
lished in the Bulletin de Correspondance 
Hellénique, 1887, p. 289, a discussion of the 
same inscription, in which he stated con- 
clusively the reasons against Treu’s restora- 
tion, and showed that the victor in question 
is probably Dorieus, son of Diagoras, of 
Rhodes. The uncontested (dxovrec) Pythian 
victory, mentioned by Pausanias as gained 
by Dorieus, and recorded on the stone, is 
strong evidence in favour of this restoration. 
What we might have hoped for from Mr. 
Roberts is, not indeed the restoration, for 
such lucky thoughts are not common and 

1 Too late to be of use for Mr. Roberts’s work : yet 
in his preface he mentions still more recent papers 
without noticing this one. 
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must not be demanded, but an independent 
weighing and statement of the difficulties in 
the restoration proposed by others; this is 
of the first importance in a writer who would 
place epigraphic results fairly and dispas- 
sionately before students. This free and 
masterly point of view never appears to me 
to be occupied by Mr. Roberts. 

On p. 192, no. 164, Mr. Roberts says of a 
small inscribed vase found in Rhodes, ‘as 
both the alphabet and the dialect of this 
inscription are lonic, it is probable that the 
vessel came to Rhodes in the way of com- 
merce.’ But there is every probability that 
the Ionic alphabet and dialect were used in 
the fifth century in Rhodes as in the Doric 
colonies on the mainland (see Bulletin de 
Correspondance Hellénique, 1887, p. 292), and 
the inference is therefore unjustifiable. 

On p. 234 and p. 346 no reference is made 
to E. Curtius’s interesting discussion of the 
historical aspect of the famous Naupactian 
inscription, Hermes X., p. 237. 

On p. 126-7, under ‘Sicyon,’ no reference 
is made to the small class of inscribed 
Sicyonian vases, which (once assigned to a 
Corinthian fabric) are now referred to 
Sicyonian potteries on account of the symbol 
for epsilon, X. 

On p. 5 Mr. Roberts lays down that the 
most ancient Greek inscriptions were written 
right to left; ‘then followed a period of 
transition during which the βουστροφηδόν 
arrangement prevailed,’ and this new me- 
thod, in the sixth century, ‘ prevailed so far 
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as to be characteristic.’ In the beginning 
of the fifth century ‘as a natural consequence 
of’ the former change, there ensued ‘the 
complete adoption of the left to right direc- 
tion.’ This account is very superficial ; it 
is almost ludicrous to say that the Greeks, 
after learning from other races to write 
towards the left, began for some unstated 
reason to write towards the right, and 
resolved to write every second line in the 
new way, keeping the alternate lines in 
the old fashion ; then, after doing this for a 
century, until they were well accustomed to 
it and it had become ‘characteristic,’ they 
resolved to write every line towards the 
right. The truth seems to be that the 
Greeks learned from the Phoenicians to 
write towards the left, and that in Asia 
Minor they became acquainted with the 
boustrophedon method of writing, which was 
there used regularly from a remote period 
in the Syro-Cappadocian or ‘ Hittite’ hiero- 
glyphics. Boustrophedon arrangement is 
found among the earliest Greek inscriptions, 
and is no more characteristic of the sixth 
than of the seventh century, taking the 
proportion between the entire number of 
inscriptions known and those which are 
written Boustrophedon. 

In the index, p. 411, I observe a misprint, 
Men Aziothenos in place of Aziottenos. 
Under ‘ Mesembria,’ a reference should be 
added to p. 272. 


W. M. Ramsay. 


THE DIALECT OF HESIOD AND THE HOMERIC HYMNS, 


August Fick, ‘ Hesiods Gedichte in ihrer wr- 
spriinglichen fassung und sprachform wie- 
derhergestellt, mit einem anhange iiber die 
versabzihlung in den homerischen epen.’ 
Gottingen, 1887, 4 m. 

‘ Die urspriingliche sprachform und fassung 
der hesiodischen Theogonie. Bezzenberger’s 
Beitrige zur kunde der indogermanischen 
sprachen, xii. 1. ‘ Die urspriingliche sprach- 
Jorm der homerischen hymnen.’ 1b, ix. pp. 
195-246, 


Proressor Fick, in these writings, has com- 
pleted his reconstruction of the Greek Epic 
poetry by a dissection of the Hesiodie text 
and that of the Homeric hymns, He dates 
the emigration of Hesiod from Cyme, and 
the consequent foundation of the Loeri- 


Boeotian school, by the Cimmerian invasion 
of Asia Minor, B.c. 690 (which Sayce, how- 
ever, puts some twenty years later on the 
evidence of the Assyrian records). An 
earlier date is precluded, he thinks, by the 
tradition (for which Philochorus is respon- 
sible) that Stesichorus was the son of Hesiod 
and born in his old age; and likewise by 
the mention, whether direct or indirect, of 
Aetna, Theogon. 860 (where with Schémann 
he reads 'Airvys (as) for ἀϊδνῇς), since the 
mountain can hardly have been known till 
after the foundation of Naxos, The poet 
had quitted Ascra after the unjust award and 
the loss of his patrimony, and settled near 
Naupactus: so Fick infers from Op. 635-9, 
τῇδε meaning the place where his father had 
landed, not the place where he afterwards 
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‘settled’ (νάσσατο). Here, therefore, not in 
Boeotia, he composed the lays which were 
afterwards enlarged in the Hesiodic school, 
viz. the ‘ Reproof’ addressed to Perses, the 
‘Works,’ and the ‘Song of the Five Ages.’ 
These poems were composed in his native 
Aeolian dialect, which can be _ restored 
throughout all the genuine portions. The 
Theogony was composed, under Delphian 
auspices, in a dialect closely related to the 
Thessalian and other known dialects of 
Northern Greece, its special character being 
due to the contact of the amphictyonic tribes 
at Delphi. The poem originally consisted 
of three books. The first treated of the 
primeval powers, probably on the basis of an 
earlier Cyprian Theogony ; hence it is that 
Aphrodite is established as Urania by the 
side of Uranus, but Chaos (vacant air) is 
substituted for Oceanus (the air-stream) as 
the original parent. The second treated of 
Cronos and his brother Titans; the long 
description of the birth of Zeus was intro- 
duced in honour of Crete, whence the 
Delphian priesthood was founded. The 
subject of the third book was Zeus, his 
victory over the Giants, his marriages and 
offspring. This Theogony was composed 
before the ‘Works,’ as the introductory 
description of Eris in the latter refers by 
way of correction (v. 11, οὐκ dpa x.7.r.) to 
the former (Zheogon. 225). Two proems were 
subsequently added (in the same dialect), 
the first intended for the ’Epwridea αὖ Thes- 
piae, and accordingly glorifying Helicon and 
the local river Permessus (with the subse- 
quent addition of Hippocrene and Holmeios), 
the other apparently for the ᾿Αμφιάραια at 
Oropus ; ᾿Ελευθήρ, v. 54, denoting the city 
of Eleutheris in that neighbourhood. 

These poems of Hesiod, like the original 
Homeric poems, were transposed into the 
quasi-Ionie or so-called ‘ Epic’ dialect, with 
large additions (including the ‘ Days’) and a 
mass of ‘rubbish’ subsequently thrown in. 
The Ionian editor was, according to Fick’s 
conjecture, Cercops of Miletus. 

Diogenes Laert. ii. 46 says of this poet, 
ἐφιλονείκει Ἡ σιόδῳ ζῶντι, which Fick, arguing 
from the context, explains as meaning that 
he professed to embody Hesiod, that is, 
engrafted his own productions on him. The 
two names are also coupled together in 
Athenaeus (xi. p. 503 D) in reference to a 
Hesiodic poem entitled Αἰγίμιος. Again, 
the statement that the Ναυπάκτια ἔπη (which 
must have originated in Locris, and there- 
fore in the Hesiodic school) were ascribed 
by the majority to a Milesian (Pausan. x. 
38, 11), notwithstanding that the original 
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composer was (according to the logographer 
Charon) Carcinus of Naupactus, may be 
explained on the supposition that Cercops 
had revised these as well as the other poems 
of the Locrian (Hesiodic) school. The fact 
that he was the author of an Orphic Theo- 
gony (known as the ἱεροὶ λόγοι) tallies with 
several remarkable indications of mysticism 
in the Ionic additions, eg. the praise of 
the ‘sole-begotten’ (μουνογενής) Hecate, the 
curious ceremonial rules, which the Pytha- 
goreans borrowed from the Egyptian priest- 
hood (e.g. Op. 731-2, and 742-3), and the 
word-puzzles (πέντοζος, avoareos, &e.). That 
the list of lucky and unlucky days was in- 
spired by the same Egyptian influence is 
implied in the statement of Herodotus 
(ii. 82), even if he does not directly refer to 
‘Hesiod.’ There are direct indications of 
Jonian origin in the strange reference to the 
month Lenaeon (Op. 504), and to the Βίβλινος 
οἶνος, not the wine of Biblis in Thrace, nor 
‘straw’-wine (as Hehn suggests, Kultur- 
pflanzen, p. 492), but the wine of Biblos, a 
district of Naxos which still preserves its 
old name (comp. Mr. Bent’s ‘Cyclades,’ p. 
369). The mention of Amphidamas of Chalcis 
(Op. 655) belongs to another Ionic section 
and therefore, of course, gives no clue to the 
date of the real Hesiod. 

It is recognised by all modern commen- 
tators that the Hesiodic text has been 
extensively worked over and corrupted. 
Fick’s division, however, is mainly based on 
the number and metrical value of the Jonic 
forms, the genuine portions being those 
which he has found it possible to retrans- 
late, with occasional alterations and excisions, 
for which he accounts in all cases. The 
lonic residuum includes, besides the ‘ Days’ 
and many shorter passages, the list of rivers 
(Theogon. 338-45), which can hardly be 
older than Hecataeus, the hymn to Hecate 
(ib. 411-52), and the description of Hades 
(2b. 720-815), which implies the later idea of 
a division of τιμαί after the dethronement of 
Cronos. Op. 564-618 is a short farmer’s 
calendar, separately composed; 504-63 is 
manifestly Ionic in its elaborate description, 
and replete with lonic forms. 

The Ionisms consist of the numerous 
words in which the digamma is neglected, 
the Ionic use of és, ἔσω, av for κε, ἕως for 
αὔως, ἔσαν, ἔην (which, in the Theogony, 
cannot ex hypothesi be altered to Aeolic éev), 
Tonic contractions (gen. ἔων for ἄων, accus. 
ἢ for ea; contracted dative of the eo stem, 
e.g. dpe, σελᾷ : ᾿Αχελῷον, Σιμοῦντα, γῆς for 
γαίας, ἦθλος, ἄς.). With these are found 
non-Epic or false forms, e.g. ἀρηρῦιαν. for 
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dpuptuay, ἀγώμενος, πιμπλεῦσαι, χρύσεα δῶ for 
δώματα, ἕεις for εἷς, γέντο (for ἐγένετο), &c., 
and misuse of words, e.g. ἄφθιτος of a person, 
γλαυκή for ‘the sea,’ χθόνιος meaning merely 
‘terrible.’ Another evidence is the dative 
plural ow and ats for οισι(ν) and adv), 6.7. 
θνητῶις μέγ᾽ ὄνειαρ. These forms, though 
very old in the Dorian (and Cyprian), were 
strange to the Aeolian, and did not belong 
to the older Ionian dialect. Where they 
occur in the genuine portions, they are 
alterable; e.g. Op. 167 for rots δὲ may be 
substituted the Aeolic accusative rois (gov- 
erned by κατένασσε), which the Jonic reviser 
would misunderstand. On the other hand, 
we can explain from the Delphian dialect 
τοῖς μὲν---τοῖς δὲ, Theogon. 538, 40, in the 
sense which the context requires, viz. ‘on 
the one side’—‘on the other side’; for in 
Delphic inscriptions οἷς frequently occurs 
with the meaning ‘whither’ (eg. οἷς κα 
θέλῃ), an interpretation which the other 
reading τῷ μὲν ---τῷ δὲ will not bear. Instead 
of rejecting v. 638, as he formerly did 
(Bezzenb. xii. p. 34), Fick now explains 
οὐδετέροις Similarly as an adverb (‘to neither 
side’). His hypothesis, of course, excludes 
forms exclusively Aeolic from the Theogony, 
e.g. the infinitive -weva. But these are 
removable, eg. by reading v. 306 μιγῆμεν 
ἐνὶ, and v. 480 ἠμὲν τράφεν ἠδ᾽ ἀτιτάλλην 
(compare φέρεν for φέρειν in Delphian in- 
scriptions). The dative plural -ἐσσι in other 
than ἐσ stems belongs also to the Delphic 
(e.g. ἐμ πάντεσσι τοῖς ἀγώνεσσι) ; also θεν τε 
θησαν (e.g. κατεστάθεν, διελέγεν) ; the shortened 
as representing original avs (πᾶσᾶς, “Apzuvis, 
βουλὰς) is inconsistent with Aeolic as, but 
probably belonged with similar forms (ες for 
evs, &c.) to the Thessalian dialect, and was 
borrowed by the poet himself in the ‘ Works,’ 
compare vv. 663, 675 with Theogon. 60, 
accusatives plural τός and αὐτός occur in 
Delpbian inscriptions. The Delphie word 
ἅρματα (noticed by Plutarch) meaning ‘ ties’ 
or ‘tokens of friendship,’ gives the sense 
required in Z'heogon. 639, and is restored by 
Fick in place of dppeva, so getting rid of the 
next line with its misplaced allusion to 
‘nectar and ambrosia.’ 

Kick’s reconstruction no longer rests on 
the linguistic evidence obtained by the ex- 
periment of retranslation. He has now 
formulated a second theory which, if verified, 
must certainly go far, as he claims, to estab- 
lish the first—viz. that those portions both of 
the Homeric and Hesiodie poetry, which his 
analysis indicated as the genuine products 
of the earlier schools, were constructed sym- 
metrically in regularly proportioned sections 
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and (in the case of the oldest poems) sub- 
divided in strophes; while on the other 
hand this systematic arrangement was nearly 
always disturbed or neglected by the Ionian 
translators. The application of this theory 
requires a considerable reduction of the 
‘ Menis,’ and a slight reduction of the other 
Homeric poems as at first reconstructed. 
The arrangement is much more obvious in 
the Hesiodie poetry (where indeed it was 
conjectured by Gruppe), and the analysis of 
the latter could alone have given the clue, 
which Fick now employs so boldly and in- 
geniously. He has not investigated the 
Homeric Hymns from this point of view. 
Gemoll, the last editor, notices the recur- 
rence of short strophes in the Hymn to 
Apollo, and the three successive speeches of 
the god (247 segg.) measure 7 lines each. 
The recurrence of 5-line strophes in the 
Hymn to Aphrodite must be regarded as 
hardly more than accidental, unless the 
text has been largely altered. The ‘ Menis’ 
with its extension, and the first ‘ Nostos’ 
were constructed, according to Fick, on a 
somewhat complex scheme involving two 
units (9, 11), the ‘Oitos’ on a simpler 
system, in which each section merely num- 
bers some multiple of 5 or 10, the ‘Tisis’ 
on a similar principle (10 being here mul- 
tiplied by 11 to form the larger unit), 
the unmutilated portion of the original 
‘Telemachia’ corresponds with the ‘Tisis’ 
in its dimensions, and the second ‘ Nostos’ 
has a definite, though less formal structure. 
The arrangement of the genuine Theogony 
is strictly stichometric ; the three books are 
of equal length and similarly subdivided, 
the unit being (as he now holds) 18. The 
component parts of the ‘Works,’ if the 
Ionic additions are eliminated, disclose the 
same symmetry. The ‘Song of the Five 
Ages’ is exactly half the length of one book 
of the Theogony, viz. 72 lines, which are 
divided in accordance with the five-fold 
partition of the subject and are arranged in 
strophe and antistrophe. The ‘ Reproof’ 
likewise measured 72 lines in 9 equal 
strophes. The genuine Ἔργα consisted of 
the introductory description of the two- 
fold Eris (24 lines in short strophes), 
instructions to farmers in 3 divisions mak- 
ing 72 lines, and instructions to sailors 
in 48 lines; the mode of subdivision as 
well as the total (144) corresponding to 
the division of the Theogony, and going 
to prove so far that both poems were the 
work of Hesiod. The nucleus of the Hesiodie 
poetry—that is, the actual production of 
Hesiod—thus consists of 720 lines (Theo- 
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gony 3 x 144, Reproof 72, Five Ages 72, 
Works 144). The earlier of the subsequent 
additions, in the ‘mixed’ dialect, but. still 
retaining a superficial symmetry, amount to 
138 lines. The remainder (the production 
of Cercops) is quite devoid of symmetry and 
likewise of poetical genius. 

In determining the original dialect of the 
principal Homeric Hymns, Fick applies the 
same criteria combined with internal evi- 
dence as to the locality and audience, in 
accordance with his leading doctrine, that 
all the older Epic poetry was composed in a 
native, living dialect. He argues that the 
Hymns (iv. vi. x.) to Aphrodite were designed 
for a Cyprian festival, and probably to serve 
as an introduction to the recitations of the 
Cypria at Salamis, from the frequent refer- 
ence to that city and to Paphos, especially in 
the opening and concluding lines of the 
principal hymn; from the mention of war- 
chariots (σατίναι) as still in use (iv. 13, cf. 
Herod. v. 113); and from the praise of the 
Aeneadae, which he interprets as intended 
indirectly for Teucer’s Salamis. He draws 
the same inference from the text, which, he 
maintains, originally preserved the digamma, 
apparent exceptions being due to alteration, 
6... καὶ εἵματα, Where καὶ is a substitute for 
the peculiar Cyprian ἰδέ (cf. v. 164). The 
text lends itself to retranslation in the 
Cyprian dialect by a uniform preference for 
open ea, cos, aos (which forms are connected 
in that dialect with the retention of yod, e.g. 
Ferija, tépxvija, arehija). Dissimilar vowels 
(where the text is not corrupt) remain un- 
contracted, while ec, 00, aa, coalesce (e.g. 
épéovea, but δρῆν). The genitives in τοῦ are 
probably altered from -w, and“Eppew, ᾿Αγχίσεω 
from “Eppav, ᾿Αγχίσαυ (a Cyprian and Ar- 
cadian form), as in the Cypria (Kinkel, 9, 4) 
Τανταλίδαυ has been changed to Tavradidov: 
the infinitives in -ew represent Cyprian -yv. 
As regards the well-known description of 
the adorning of Aphrodite (iv. 55 seqq.), he 
supposes that the Ionian composer of the 
Homeric lay of Ares and Aphrodite borrowed 
it (Od. viii. 362-6), as it is out of place 
there. Gemoll argues the other way, point- 
ing out rightly that és Πάφον (v. 59 of the 
Hymn) must have been copied from the 
Homeric line (363), otherwise it would have 
been ἐν Πάφῳ; and that the closing of the 
doors (v. 60) is an obvious addition; the 
phrase itself (θύρας ἐπέθηκε φαεινάς) is one of 
the Homeric tags, which are very frequent 
in this hymn. Hence he concludes that the 
author of the Hymn must have known the 
Odyssey in its present form. Icannot, how- 
ever, agree with his opinion that the com- 
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poser of the Cypria copied his description 
from the same source. The only evidence he 
adduces is that, in the extant fragment, the 
Horae are added to the Charites, and the 
details are much more elaborated. The 
contrary is, I believe, the true inference. 
The minute and rich description in the 
Cypria (the missing portion of which was, 
no doubt, equally elaborate) must have been 
the original, which was poorly abridged by 
the composers both of the Hymn and the 
Lay. 

As regards the Hymns to Hermes and 
Demeter, Fick holds that they were com- 
posed as they stand in a dialect which 
neglected the digamma. In both Ionic con- 
tractions are found. The name of the god, 
in the former, is declined Ἑρμῆς, Ἕρμέω, 
Ἑρμῆν. But the regular use of the fuller 
forms oot, quot for ors, ats, Shows that this 
hymn belongs to the older Ionian school. 
He maintains that the latter forms, in 
Tonian poetry, are not older than the end of 
the sixth century, though they had _pre- 
viously been used by ‘ Ionising’ poets, who 
adopted the [onic dialect for their elegies, 
such as Tyrtaeus and Theognis, to whom 
they were familar in the Doric dialect. He 
accordingly rejects the fragment ascribed to 
the Samian Asios (Kinkel, p. 206) which 
contains καλοῖς and δεσμῶδις, and alters θεοῖς 
to θεῶι in a fragment of Evenus (of Paros) 
wrongly attributed to Theognis (Bergk, 
fr. 490), which in the old Parian writing 
would be liable to be miscopied (QEOI- 
SIENAEIS). On the other hand, the fre- 
quent occurrence of os and as in the Hymn 
to Demeter implies a later date for that 
hymn, Fick conjectures that it was com- 
posed (for the Eleusinian festival) by a 
Parian poet, from the special reference to 
Iambe and to Paros (in the last lines) ; he 
might have noticed, as another indication, 
the Lonie γλήχων for βλήχων (v. 209). He 
argues more decidedly for the Ionian author- 
ship of the Hymn to Hermes from its 
general comic tone, resembling that of the 
Homeric lay just mentioned. From the 
scene of the main incident being laid at 
Pylos, he infers that it may have been com- 
posed for the festival of the Clarian Apollo 
at Colophon (a colony of Pylos), being (as he 
thinks) intended in honour of Apollo rather 
than Hermes himself. The occurrence of 
‘Hesiodic’ phrases is not, of course, incon- 
sistent with an Ionian origin from his point 
of view. 

Fick follows the majority of editors in 
dividing the Hymn to Apollo into two dis- 
tinct hymns, the first addressed to the 
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Delian, the second to the Pythian, Apollo. 
He explains the correspondences between 
them on the supposition that the author of 
the latter (composed for the Delphian fes- 
tival) borrowed from the composer of the 
Delian hymn (Cynaethus). Now that he 
accepts the traditional date (Ol. 69) for this 
author, abandoning a conjecture which 
placed him a century earlier, he would pre- 
sumably invert that hypothesis. But Gemoll 
is right, I think, in spite of so many au- 
thorities, in refusing to bisect the Hymn. 
All the ancient references are to one hymn. 
The other theory rests only on a very late 
writer (Aristides), who in requoting (as he 
evidently does) from Thucydides (iii, 104) 
refers the lines 169 segg. by mistake to the 
end of the hymn (zpooip.ov) instead of the 
end of the ἔπαινος. To me it appears most 
probable that Cynaethus himself added to 
his Delian hymn some older material bor- 
rowed from Delphi, which he transposed, 
with additions and repetitions, into the same 
dialect for the benefit of his Ionian public. 
Thus it is clear why the digamma can be 
restored in most of the Pythian, but not in 
the Delian section; end this theory alone, I 
believe, explains the awkwardness which 
marks the conclusion of the first and the 
commencement of the second portion, Such 
a clumsy compilation is just what we might 
expect from the composer who ‘ rhapsodised 
the Homerie verse.’ 

Fick’s general theory of an Ionian trans- 
lation of the Epic poetry is certainly 
strengthened by the cumulative evidence 
now collected; and so is his argument in 
favour of the Aeolian dialect as the original 
vehicle of the Homeric poetry, if he has 
succeeded in establishing the Aeolic element 
in the sister (Hesiodic) epic. Few, however, 
will agree with him in ascribing so large a 
performance to one translator, even if he is 
justified in interpreting the statement of 
Hippostratus, which I have just quoted, as 
meaning that Cynaethus ‘rhapsodised’ the 
whole Iliad and Odyssey. The alternative 
view which I have suggested'—that the 
Tonicising of the Epic poetry resulted from 
its reduction to writing for Ionian readers 
by Ionian experts in that art—seems to be 
confirmed by the discovery that the earlier 
poems (which 1 hold to have been composed 
memorially) were constructed in regular 
sections and strophes. For such a frame- 
work, far from being a hindrance, would be 
a great, if not indispensable, aid to memorial 


1 See Nos. 2 and 8 of this review: ‘The Aeolic 
element in the /liad and Odyssey.’ 
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composition, as well as an assistance to the 
singer or reciter, and a partial safeguard 
against alteration. It is, I suppose, an 
article of faith in the conservative cultus of 
Homer, that the entire complex of the Iliad 
and Odyssey was held together in the mind 
of one poet by mere powerof memory. But, 
in fact, even such relatively small poems as 
Fick’s analysis supposes could hardly have 
been framed so consistently without some 
such system. On the other hand the revisers 
might well dispense with it, if they availed 
themselves of writing. And without writing 
the amplification and dove-tailing of the 
earlier materials would be totally impossible. 
Our Iliad and Odyssey are strictly books of 
highly artificial construction. 

That the Ionians took the lead in extend- 
ing the use of writing need not be demon- 
strated here. This might be inferred from 


their early and constant intercourse with 


the Phoenicians, which perhaps explains the 
origin of their name (if Brugsch is right in 
deriving it from the Semitic), and likewise 
the fact that their name alone reached the 
Hebrew geographer (Gen. x.), while there is 
no Oriental record of the Achaeans (exelud- 
ing the Akaiusha of the Egyptian inserip- 
tions), or their immediate descendants and 
namesakes the Aeolians (‘AyatoAcs). Τῇ 
this be so, it is difficult to believe that the 
Ionicising of Homer was not begun till so 
much other written poetry had appeared, 
and literary prose had been introduced by 
the Ionian philosophers and historians. To 
pass over other arguments, the ‘ Epic’ 
dialect must have become the established 
vehicle of written hexameter verse when it 
was adopted for the Delphic oracles. Un- 
fortunately, indeed, the extant oracles, which 
purport to be the oldest, are not genuine, 
e.g. that given to Glaucus (Herod. vi. 86), 
which was compiled after the event, partly 
from Hesiod (Op. 282) and partly from 
current proverbs. But it may be reasonably 
assumed that they were uniform in dialect 
with the oldest of the genuine texts which 
we possess, The Greek of the oracles was 
so familiar that they appear never to have 
been translated into local dialects. Hendess 
(Oracula Graeca) rightly considers that the 
two quasi-Doric oracles cited in Herod. iv. 
157, 159, were invented in Cyrene, but 
partly altered in transcription, and that the 
so-called oracle so often quoted, a φιλοχρη- 
patria Σπάρταν ὀλεῖ, ἄλλο δὲ οὐδέν, is merely a 
Dorie proverb. 


G. C. Warr. 
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IWAN MULLER’S HANDBOOK OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY. 


Die Réimischen Alterthiimer: 1. Staats- und 
Rechtsalterthiimer, von Dr. H. Scurier. 
2. Kriegsalterthiimer, by the same. 3. 
Privatalterthiimer und Kulturgeschichte, 
von Dr. Morirz Voicr. Nordlingen: 
C, ἘΠ Beck. 5 Mk. 50. 


Tuts is the seventh half-volume of Dr. Iwan 
Muller’s Handbook of Classical Antiquity, the 
general plan of which will be already known 
to readers of this Review. It will only be 
necessary to point out how far this instal- 
ment supplies the material we look for in a 
manual intended for advanced students. 

Its two divisions (they are practically 
two, as the military antiquities are inserted 
rather as an appendix to the first part) are 
handled very differently ; each has great 
merit, but no attempt whatever has been 
made by the editor to enforce any kind of 
uniformity of treatment. Even the German 
of the two is as unlike as can well be in two 
German writers: Dr. Schiller’s part being 
clear and readable, Dr. Voigt’s awkward, 
tangled, and in every way embarrassing to 
the foreign reader. 

The chief merits of Dr. Schiller’s work 
are, first, that it presents in a compendious 
form the main results of Mommsen’s Staats- 
recht, following closely his method of dealing 
with the constitution, and rarely dissenting 
from his conclusions even in detail; only 
now and then are Herzog or Hirschfeld pre- 
ferred to the great master, as, e.g., in the 
interpretation of the Lex de imperio Ves- 
pasiant as bearing on the tribunicia potestas 
of the early principes. Unluckily the volume 
was published before the appearance of 
Mommsen’s volume on the ‘ Biirgerschaft,’ 
and will doubtless have to be re-edited in 
order to cover the results of that work 
together with the forthcoming one on the 
Senate. Secondly, Dr. Schiller has conferred 
a great boon on the student by prefixing to 
his work a concise and extremely lucid 
survey of the history of research in this 
department of antiquity, in which the posi- 
tion and method of Mommsen is well ex- 
plained ; and beside this, at the end of each 
section wiil be found a tolerably complete 
bibliography of the subject, including both 
French and Italian works, and ‘rari in gurgite 
vasto,’ here and there an English name. 
But no English writer on Roman law is 
quoted, either here or by Dr. Voigt; Mr. 
Strachan-Davidson’s articles are -unknown, 
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und so is Prof. Nettleship’s contribution to 
the history of ‘jus gentium,’ which Mommsen 
incorporated in his last-published volume. 
The Journal of Philology seems to be known 
only through Bursian’s Jalreshericht, the 
editors of which, by the way, never appear 
to have read the articles in it, which they 
notice by title only. It is, however, both 
surprising and refreshing to find mention of 
an article on Roman fortifications in Britain 
by so great an antiquary as Mr. G. T. Clark. 

On the whole, both in respect of biblio- 
graphy and in presentation of the subject, 
Dr. Schiller’s work is likely to be very 
useful, though it contains little or nothing 
that is new. Dr. Voigt’s contribution is of 
a very different kind. It was doubtless a 
wise thought to entrust to so eminent an 
authority on Roman law the treatment of 
the private life and culture of the Roman 
people, seeing that the one great legacy 
which that people left to posterity was a 
legal system which did not owe its develop- 
ment to any one great legal mind, but arose 
spontaneously out of the genius of the Roman 
character for order and government, first in 
the family, then in the state. To under- 
stand how this legacy came to be left us, it 
is absolutely necessary to know the Roman 
in his every-day life within the family, in 
his habits of thought, in his domestic as well 
as in his public economy. Marquardt’s 
admirable later volumes summed up for us 
what had been done earlier by himself, 
W. A. Becker, and others, but without 
directing the reader’s attention to the cha- 
racter and spirit which is implied in this 
side of Roman life, and which is really the 
true key to the undying influence of Roman 
civilisation. This need has been supplied by 
Dr. Voigt, and in spite of its unattractive 
style, his work is eminently worth a most 
attentive reading. It falls into three parts, 
corresponding to the periods of the Monarchy 
and early Republic, the late Republice—the 
age of Hellenistic influence—and the Empire 
to Diocletian, Each period is appropriately 
divided into sections; but here all resem- 
blance to a ‘ Handbook’ ceases. As a work 
of reference it will be almost useless, owing 
to the cumbrousness of paragraph and sen- 
tence alike ; even the references are given 
in a method which in a manual is both pro- 
voking and bewildering. Here is an example : 
‘an Kleidungsstiicken nicht weniger als 
siebzehn den Griechen entlehnte (δ 23 a.6. 
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w. 00. pp. xx. zz. yy. ee. 1]. 13. 22. 26. 28. 
40. 41). 

In spite of such drawbacks as are indi- 
cated by this appalling parenthesis, the 
genuine student of Roman civilisation will 
find his view sensibly widened and _ his 
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insight sharpened by this attempt by the 
author of the Jus naturale to trace the 
development and decay of the Roman genius. 
But he must not expect to be able to use it 
as a handbook, 

W. W. Fow er. 


THE EARLY ITALIAN DECLENSION. 


(Continued from page 132.) 


O-STEMS : 

Sinc. Nom. -6s masce., -6m neut, (nom. and 
ace.) (Celt, -ds, 6m). IO-Stems encroach on 
the I-Declension. 

In Old Latin Inscriptions -os, -om are regu- 
larly found till the end of the first Punic 
War, when they are supplanted by -ws and 
-um, although after w the old spelling con- 
tinues till Quintilian’s time, e.g. servos, mor- 
twos. On early inscriptions we often find -o for 
-om, e.g. pocolo (=poculum) C.J.L. 1 45, and 
sometimes for -os, eg. Mowrio (= Furius) 
C.1.L. 163. The faint sound of the final -m 
(in the ace. and elsewhere) shows itself in 
Elision in Latin Poetry of all ages, whereas 
the dropping of final -s is found only in the 
earlier poetry, and in Cicero’s time was re- 
garded as ‘subrusticum’ (Cie. Orat. 48, 161). 
The Old Latin damnas (=damnatus) in the 
legal phrase dare damnas esto has suffered 
syncope of 0, while in RO-Stems commonly, 
and in one LO-Stem, the final -os is dropped 
altogether, e.g. ager, caper, famul. So with 
final -wm in nihil(um), non (earlier noenwn), 
10-Stems appear on inscriptions either with 
the ending -ios (e.g. Manios onthe Praenestine 
fibula) latervus, or with -is (from an earlier 
*-ies) e.g. Clodis, C.I.L. 856, Caecilis 842. 
The latter form sometimes loses the final -s, 
e.g. Claudi, Valeri, Minuci on the 8. C. de 

Jacchanalibus. Similarly we have a/is for 
alius in Catullus 66, 28 and on inseriptions. 

In Osean the mase. O-Stems regularly suffer 
syncope, e.g. horz (= hortus) Zv. 87 B, Bantins 
(= Bantinus) 231. In famel (quoted as Oscan 
by Paulus Diac, p. 87) the final syllable has 
been entirely dropped. Neuter O-Stems re- 
tain -om, eg. sakaraklom (=* sacraculum, 
sacellum) 136, terom (=territorium) 156, 
dunum (=donum) 107, 

Mase. 1O-Stems have -7is, e.g. Hosidiis 83, 
Viinikiis 143, Aadiriis 161, or -is, e.g. Ohtavis 
(= Octavius) 83, Sredis 247; neuters have 
probably -im, but the single instance medicim 
(=magisterium 1) 231 is a doubtful one. 


Umbrian goes as far, or rather farther, in 
the same direction. Mase. O-Stems: e.g. katel 
(=catulus), Tab. Ig. 11 A 43, ager Inser. 1, 
pihaz (=piatus) Tab. Ig. 1 B 7, Lkuvins (= 
Iguvinus) Inser. 7: Neut.O-Stems:e.g. esonom 
(=divinum), esono (with loss of -m) Tab. Ig. 
Mase, IO-Stems: Atiersir (=* Attiedius) 
VII B 3, Zrutitis (=Truttidius) Inser. 3: 
Nent. IO-Stems : e.g. tertim (=tertium) VI 
B 64, terti (with loss of -m) 11 A 28. 

In Faliscan -os appears as -o, the final -s 
having been dropped, e.g. Maxomo (= Maxi- 
mus) Ζν. 60, Zito 64, 76; -ios, as -to, eg. 
Cauio Uetulio 75, Uoltilio 76 ; -om as -wm or 
-u, e.g. vootum 70, sacru ΤΌ. 

Soin Vestine, Vetio (= Vettius) Ζν. 11, 
duno (=donum) 11; in Marsie, Cumnios 
(=Cominius) 43, and on the same inser. 
Pacuies (= Pacuvius), unless this be a gen., 
pesco (nom.? sg. neut. = sacrificium) 39, 
dunom (=donum) 43; in Sabine, dunom 10, 
and perhaps hiretum (chosen!) 10; in Pelig- 
nian, faber 14, Arghillus 25, Anaes (= 
Annaeus) 14, Obelies 19, Ofturies 19, Helevis 
Rustix (=Helvius Rusticus) 15, 17, wus 
pritrom-e (=in venturum annum ἢ), (hanustu 
13 and pracim-e 13 are doubtful) ; in Marru- 
cine, Alies (= Allius) 9; in Volscian, pihom 
(=pium) 47, statom (=statum) 47, esaristrom 
(= sacrificium 1) 47. P 

Gen. (1) -ets, (2) -% (Celtic -). 

The first of these is the Oscan and Umbrian 
suffix, for O-Stems, as well as for (Consonant- 
and) I-Stems, the second the Latin and 
Faliscan. 

(1) Thus in Osean we have, e.g. Lovfreis 
(= Liberi) 82, sakarakleis (= *sacraculi, 
sacelli) 136, while LO-Stems take ~s, eg. 
Luveies Cnaiviies sum (=Lucii Gnaei sum) 
135. In Umbrian we get -es, by Rhotacism 
er, and, with loss of final -s, -e, 6.9. katles 
Tab. Ig. IL A 22, popler VI A 19, agre V BY, 
and similarly for LO-Stems, eg. Jfarties, 
Martier, Fisier, Fisie Tab. Ig. 

(2) In Latin -7 is the earliest form of the 
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suffix, e.g. Saeturni pocolon C.LL. τ 48, 
although from the time of Lucilius till the 
end of the Republic it appears on inscriptions 
as -ei, e.g. populi Romanei on the Lex Agraria, 
111 B.c., which should probably be regarded 
asa temporary way of spelling the long ~7 
sound. lLucilius himself, in accordance with 
the tradition of the Latin language, recom- 
mended -i for the gen. sing. and -e7 for the 
nom. pl. 

iam ‘puerei venere’ e postremum facito 

atque 1, 
ut puerei plures fiant, i si faci’ solum, 
‘pupilli, pueri, Lucili,) hoe uniu’ fiet (LX 
317 sqq. Lachm.) 

10-Stems too, had the gen. in -7 from the 
earliest times, -ii came into fashion in the 
early Empire. Priscian however quotes alis 
as the contracted gen. of alius (XV 77 K). 

In Faliscan we have -οὐ in the one instance 
of the gen. of an O-Stem, Zeatot (=Sexti) on 
a rude inser. ona tile, Zv. 73. 1O-Stems have 
-i, e.g. Acarcelini 62, Caui, 49. (The absence 
of final -s in Anniiet (= Annii) on a recently 
found Osean inser. (Rhein. Mus. 1888) is 
probably a mere error of writing.) 

Dar. (1)- δὲ (2)-0. (Celt. - [2.e. long close O. }) 

(1) is the earliest Latin suffix. It is found 
on the oldest inser. that we have, the recently 
found Praenestine fibula, probably of the 
sixth century B.c. Manios med Fhe—Fhaked 
(=fecit) Nwmasioi, perhaps on the Dvenos 
inser. of the fifth century A.U.C. Duenot 
(= Bono), and is said by Marius Victorinus, 
XI. 17 K., to have been the form used in 
old Latin, e.g. populoi Romanot. Oscan re- 
tains the diphthong both in O- and [O-Stems, 
e.g. Hereklot (= Hercules, an O-Stem) Ker 
riiot (=* Cerrio) Zv. 87 A, Maiioi Vestiri 
kitot (= *Maio Vestricio) 136, but in Umbrian 
the suffix appears in the form of -e in 
O-Stems, e.g. pople Tab. Ig. while 1O-Stems 
have -ie, -ii, -et, -t, -e, eg. Sansie, Sansit, 
Fisei, Sansi, Sase Tab. Ig. 

(2) is the normal Latin suffix both in O- 
and {0-Stems, e.g. Lebro (= Libero) C.L.L. τ. 
174. We find it also in Vestine, Herclo 
Lovio ἄν. 11. 

Acc. -6m (Celt. -om [-on]) 

So in old Latin inscriptions, sometimes 
with loss of -m, e.g. oino (=unum), optwmo 
on the Scipio Epitaph, till the end of the 
First Punie War, then -wm, except after -u, 
e.g. servom. IO-Stems have -iom, later -iwm, 
and also -im (see above under Nom. Neut.) 
So in Osean, dolom mallom, dolum mallom ἄν. 
231, az hortom (=ad hortum) 87 A, and per- 
haps /imo (hunger, Gk. λιμός) on a plebeian 
inser. 129; and in Umbrian, eg. poplom, 
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poplo Tab. Ig. Οὐ 1O-Stems in Osean, Pakim 
Kluvatiiom appears as the ace. of Pakis Kluva- 
tiis (= Pacius Cluatius) on the plebeian inser. 
129 ; in Umbrian we have -m, -~t, -οἱ, -e, 6.0. 
Fisim, Fisi, Fisei, Grabove Tab. Ig. 

Voc. -é (Celt. -e). No instances except in 
Latin and Umbrian, O-Stems in Latin, e.g. 
domine (but deus), puer (puere Plaut. 6.0. 
Most. 947.) ; 10-Stems take -7, eg. jfili ( filie, 
Liv. Andron.), Valeri; (but adjs. ~e, e.g. 
Laertie, egregie). In Umbrian, O-Stems, e.g. 
Tefre : 1O-Stems, e.g. Visovie, Martie, Sansie, 
Sace, (di, dei = Lat. deus. voc.) 

ABL. (1) -od [1(2) -éd, as adverbial suffix. | 

(1) So in early Latin inscriptions, e.g. 
Gnaivod (=Gnaeo), Ep, Scip. oquoltod (= 
occulto) S. C. de Bacch., till the time of Plau- 
tus, when the final -d was lost. So in Oscan, 
eg. tristaamentud (=testamento) Zy. 143, 
op eisod sakaraklod (apud ilud sacellum -abl.) 
136. In Umbrian, Old and Late, -w, 6.0. 
poplu Tab. Ig., rarely -o, e.g. somo (= summo) 
ib. VI A 10. In Volscian we have only the 
doubtful instances vinw Zv. 47, totieu 
covehriu 47. 

(2) For the adverbial suffix we have in 
Old Latin -ed e.g. fucilumed (= facillime) on 
the S. C. de Bacch., then (with loss of -d), 
-@; in Oscan, probably amprufid (=improbe) 
Zv. 231, (the ὁ indicating original long 6) ; 
in Umbrian -e, e.g. rehte (=recte) Tab. lg. 
V A 23, and probably prufe (=probe) εὖ. ; 
in Faliscan, rected ἄν. 70. 

Loc. -ei (Celt. -ot or -ἴ [1 -e2]) 

In Latin first -é, then -7, e.g. diequinte and 
diequintt. IO-Stems do not contract, e.g. 
Sunit Ter. Hun. 519; in QOscan -e?, 6.0. 
alttret potereipid akenet (=alteri utrique 
agonii, at every alternate sacrifice) Zv. 87 A, 
teret (=terrae, neut. O-Stem) 136, Ladinei, 
in Roman letters, on a coin of Larinum 128 
B, (hortin in 87 A seems to bea loc. with the 
prep. en, = Lat. in, added to it, ekik 93 
probably =hic); in Umbrian -e, e.g. destre 
onse (=in dextro umero) Tab. lg. VE Bog. 
and with JO-Stems -ie uncontracted, e.g. 
Fisie, Tab. Ig. ; in Faliscan hei eupat (= hie 
cubat) ἄν. 61. 

Instr. Some make Latin modo é&e., proxiime 
dc. relics of the Instrumental Case. 

Piurat Nom. (1) -ds (2) -οἱ (3) -ets (Celt. 
-oi or -i). Neut. (nom. and ace.) -a@ (Celt. 
-tt). 
My) The first ending is the one used both 
for O- and 1O-Stems in Oscan, e.g. bivos (= 
vivi) Zv. 129, degetasios 137, potorospid 
ligat{os| (=utrique legati) 136, In Umbrian 
we have -us (never with the ὁ vowel, so pro- 
bably original O), which becomes -w by losing 
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cism -ur, 6.5. prinuvatus, prinuvatu, prinvatur, 
Atiiediur Tab. Ig. In Pelignian perhaps -vs, 
though the only instance is a doubtful one, 
aticus (=* actici) Zv. 33. 

(2) The second must have been the pre- 
decessor of the oldest extant Latin form -oe 
which we get in pilumnoe poploe (* pilumni 
populi) from the Carmen Saliare, and in an 
old word mentioned by Paulus Diac., Fescem- 
noe (leg. Fesceninoe): qui depellere fascinum 
credebantur. In early inscriptions we get -e, 
e.g. ploirume (= plurimi) Ep. Scip., and more 
often -et, e.g. oinvorsei Ὧι C. de Bacch., and 
this latter is the spelling recommended by 
Lucilius (see under GEN. SrnG.), though it in 
time yielded to -. JO-Stems suffered con- 
traction usually in the older language, e.g. 
JSeilei (΄.1.1. 11275 but not in classical Latin, 
e.g. filit. 

(3) On inscriptions as old as those with 
-ei and -e are the forms (similar to those 
of the I-Stems) -es and -eis, e.g. duomvires 
CULL. 1 1149, Vituries (but also Vetturis) 
199, leibereis 1553, Vertuleteis 1175; later 
-is, e.g. hisce oculis, Plaut. Mil. 374. (We 
have ques (indef.) and quez (rel.) on the 8. C. 
de Bacch. : seiques esent quei &c.) 

Neuter pl. in -@ appears in Plautus and 
elsewhere, although in classical Latin the a 
is short. The long vowel is indicated by the 
Umbrian forms -a, -0, (see under Nom. Sina. 
of A-Stems), eg. veskla (=vascula), salva, 
arvia, arvio Tab, Ig., and by the Oscan -o, 
although we cannot be quite certain that 
this is the Oscan suilix, for none of the exam- 
ples are quite free from doubt : ioc comono 
(=ea comitia) Zv. 231, pat teremennio. . 
profto-set (=quae termina (1) probata sunt) 
136, [where pai shows a for o}. 

Gen. (1) -6m (2) -dz0m (by analogy of 
A-Stems) (Celt. -dm [-6n]) 

(1) In Osean the 6, by a common usage of 
the language, often appears as 77, e.g. on coins 
Freternum ἦν. 257, Alafaternum 272, Mapep- 
τινουμ 278 (but Aovxavoy 276). On the Nola 
Inscription we have Novlanom and Abellanom 
136. LO-Stems have -im, e.g. on coins Aiser- 
nim 259, Safinim 280, or remain uncontracted 
e.g. Klivatiium 110. Τὰ Umbrian the final 
-m has disappeared, e.g. Atiersio Tab, Ig. VII 
B 2. In Volscian we have Velestrom ὅν. 47, 
and in Pelignian cerfum 13, 

In Latin the earliest suffix is -om, often 
with loss of -m, e.g. on old coins, Romanom 
(4.1.1. 11, Romano 13; from the end of the 
First Punie War -wm, e.g. Vetturium 199, 
except after , e.g. divom. 

(2) The suffix however which finally gained 
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supremacy in Latin appears in the form 
-orom in olorom (=illorum) on the archaistic 
inscr. of the Columna Rostrata (probably 
written in the Early Empire), and with loss 
of m in duonoro on the Scipio Epitaph, while 
in classical Latin it appears as -drum. Cicero 
however, as he tells us himself (Orat. 46, 
155) continued to use the old forms dewn, 
Jabrum, duomvirum, sestertium, nummum, 
and the like. 

Dat. Asx. Loc. Instr. (1) -dis (2) -os (Π) 
(3) -obus (1) (Celt. -obis) 

(1) is an Instrumental Suffix. In Latin 
the oldest extant form is -oes in two Old Latin 
words quoted by Festus 19, 205, oloes (= 
illis), privicloes (MS. priviclio es) : privis id 
est singulis. On early inscriptions we have 
-eis e.g. inviteis C.I.L. 1199, facteis Ep. Seip. 
rarely -es, e.g. Cavaturines on the same inscr., 
and in classical Latin -is, e.g. invitis. IO- 
Stems may contract, eg. municipis and 
municipiis. 

In Oscan the diphthong is retained, e.g. 
Kerriiois ἄν. 87 A, Novlanois 136; while in 
Umbrian the suffix is -es (later -ds, -er, -ir, 
-eir) or, With loss of -s, -e, eg. veres (= 
foribus, a mase. O-Stem), veris, a/fer ( =albis), 
alfir, verir, vereir, snate Tab. Ig., [O-Stems 
showing ~ies, -ier, ~iei7r, ~ie, -i, -es, -is, -ir, e.g. 
Vehiies (= Veiis), Vehier, Vehieir, Klaverniie, 
Claverni, arves, arvis, Atiersir Tab. Ig. 

Pelignian keeps the diphthong intact, e.g. 
empratois (=imperatis) Ζν. 13, solois (= 
omnibus) 14, zoviois puclois 34, suois cnatois 
(=suis gnatis) 35.  Volscian, like Latin, 
shows ~is in vesclis (=vasculis) 47. 

(2) In Marrucine we seem to have esos (= 
diis) 8, and perhaps in Marsic esos 39, but 
neither instance is a certain dative. Latin 
deivos on the Dvenos Inser, (beginning of 
fifth century A.U.C.) is also not quite free 
from doubt. 

(3) The termination -obus only appears in 
the Latin dudbus, ambobus, where the 6 may 
be due to the long vowel of the nom. (dual) 
duo, ambo. 

Acc, -ons (Celt. -dss [1 [This might repre- 
sent an earlier -ons.}) 

The nasal is not found in any instance, 
(Umbrian abrons VII A 43 is doubtful), but 
is indicated by the form of the suffix in the 
different dialects (cf. Acc, Px. of A-Stems.): 
in Latin -és, e.g. divos, pueros, filios ; in Oscan 
-088, e.g. Jethoss (walls οἵ, Gk. τεῖχος) Zv. 136 ; 
in Umbrian -οὐ and, with loss of final -/, -o, 
and -u, e.g. abrof (=apros) Tab, Ig. VII A 3, 
Treblano V1 B 47, toru (=tauros) VI B 43, 


Jiliu VIB 3. The only other Italian dialect 


of whose ace. pl. we get an instance is the 
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Pelignian, pros (=* paros, paucos) 14, where 
the Latin form of the suffix appears. 
Voc. -same as Nom. (Celt. same as Acc.) 
In Latin, e.g. divi, pueri, filii ; in Umbrian 
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e.g. Ikuvinus, Ikuvinu, Tiovinur (never with 
the o vowel) Tab. Ig. 


Watuace M. Linpsay. 


(To be continued.) 


ERKLART VON 
Zweite Auflage, bearbeitet von 
Leipzig. B. G. Teubner. 1887. 


Die Wolken des Aristophanes 
W.S. TEUFFEL. 
Orro KAEHLER. 
2 Mk. 70. 


Just twenty years have elapsed between the publica- 
tion of the first and second edition of this book. 
Twenty years is a long while in an era prolific in 
criticism ; and the task of bringing this edition up to 
date has extended it from pp. 184 to 221. But 
Kaehler never forgets that his duty has been to pre- 
pare a new edition, not to write a new book ; though 
he has subjected it to a careful and conscientious re- 
vision. He neatly describes his editorial work as 
similar to the change between the earlier and later 
editions of the original play, described in the sixth 
ὑπόθεσις in these words: τοῦτο ταὐτόν ἐστι τῷ προ- 
τέρῳ᾽ διεσκεύασται δὲ... καθόλου, . . σχεδὸν παρὰ 
πᾶν μέρος γεγενημένη 7 διόρθωσις. τὰ μὲν γὰρ περιήρη- 
ται, τὰ δὲ παραπέπλεκται καὶ μετεσχημάτισται. In 
the various sections of the Introduction may be 
noticed the full and satisfactory additions to the 
bibliography of Aristophanes ; and a largely increased 
list of books and articles of critical research on the 
text, scholia, grammar, and especially on the stage- 
arrangements of the plays and particular disposition 
of the parts. Herr Kaehler avails himself largely of 
the studies of A. Miller (Lehrbuch der griech. Biihnen- 
altertiimer. Freib. 1886) and Zieliniski (die Glie- 
derung der altatt. Kom. Leipzig. 1885). 

The changes in the commentary are not serious, 
although the editor claims to have considered it sen- 
tence by sentence. It is still Teuffel’s commentary 
of twenty years ago, and the slight amount of change 
found requisite by such a careful reviser is a high 
testimony to the value of the first edition. Among 
the principal alterations we may note that Kaehiler 
(1. 85) changes Teuffel’s ἐνεχυράσασθαι (Rav.) to ἐνε- 
χυράσεσθαι, supporting his views in a note in the 
Krit. Anhang. Τὰ 1. 44 he quotes Holzinger as esta- 
blishing a pun between ἀκόρητος and κόρις, which 
is hardly likely to secure acceptance. In 195 the 
difficulty of εἴσιτε as addressed to the μαθηταί is 
further cleared ; and good notes, either new or recast, 
ave given on tadta=ideo, 1. 319; μά, 1. 330; the 
στρατηγία of Cleon, 1. 582; the allusion in κατὰ 
μικρόν to the Socratic philosophy, 1. 741; Αἰσχύλον 
πρῶτον ἐν ποιηταῖς, 1. 1366. 

Kaehler admits very few changes into the text, 
except a few slight ones like πλὴν εἰ for πλὴν ἤ, or μὴ 
μοί γε for μή μοί ye. But he accepts G. Hermann’s 
emendation (1. 662), τήν τε θηλεῖαν καλεῖς | ἀλεκτρυόνα 
καὶ ταῦτὸ καὶ τον ἄρρενα, and (1. 880) he approves 
Naber’s conjecture οἵ συκίνας for oxutivas. In line 
334, where οὐδὲν δρῶντας seems to be tautological by 
the side of ἀργούς, he would break up the lines, as 
suggested by Piccolomini, making the words of 
Socrates end with οὐδὲν δρῶντας, and assigning the 
next words thus: STP. βόσκουσ᾽ ἀργούς ; SQ. ὅὕτι γ᾽ 
αὐτὰς μουσοποιοῦσιν. In the Kritischer Anhang, 
Kaehler is disposed to acknowledge the difficulty in 


1. θ---ἀπόλοιο δῆτ᾽, ὦ πόλεμε, πολλῶν εἵνεκα | ὅτ᾽ οὐδὲ 
K.T.A., because the many reasons are reduced to one: 
and he would read πολλῶν θ᾽ εἵνεκα, x47 οὐδέ. But 
is a change necessary? A parechesis is much more 
likely to settle the form of a sentence in Aristophanes 
than considerations of logic. Kaehler has also a good 
note on 1. 523, πρώτην ἀναγεῦσαι, where he proposes 
to read προικός, as an echo of the Homeric προικὸς 
γεύσασθαι, Od. 17. 413. The edition does not pro- 
fess to be a critical one ; but Kaehler’s appendices on 
the readings of the Codd. Par. A, and Florent. A, and 
a selection from RV (A) show him to be a master in 
the minute study of the text. 

In welcoming this excellent edition, we must be 
permitted to offer a friendly remonstrance to Herr 
Teubner for leaving the list of his Schulausgaben so 
long with only one play of Aristophanes announced. 
And we will ask him to make atonement and earn our 
gratitude by setting Professor Kaehler to work on a 
further instalment. ΝΜ 


Ajax of Sophocles. A Revised Text with Brief 
English Notes for School Use. By F. A. PALEy, 
M.A., LL.D. Cambridge: Deighton Bell & Co. 
1888. 


THE brief notes in this edition will be found of course 
to be sound and useful. The renderings do not aim 
at artistic finish ; and one does not like to read that 
Ajax was ‘sulky with Odysseus’ and ‘crusty to 
Tecmessa.’ But can the text be said to be revised ? 
One turns at once to v. 1281, and one finds the old 
and demonstrably wrong reading— 


ὃν οὐδαμοῦ φὴς οὐδὲ συμβῆναι ποδί. 


It is true that the note recognises the absurdity of 
such a statement about Ajax as that he ‘never faced 
in fight ’—some one or something, presumably a foe. 
It even suggests a very improbable recasting of the 
whole verse. But there is no allusion to one of the 
best conjectures ever made, the certain emendation of 
Madvig in Adv. Crit. vol. iii. 


ὃν οὐδαμοῦ φὴς οὗ σὺ μὴ βῆναι ποδί. 
When one compares this with v. 1237 
ποῖ βάντος ἢ ποῦ στάντος οὗπερ οὐκ ἔγώ 


and reflects how certainly the mistake of οὗ for οὐ 
(which nine out of ten scribes would certainly have 
made) would have led to the corrupt reading which 
stands in Dr. Paley’s text, one wonders did the editor 
overlook the emendation, or could he possibly have 
rejected it ἢ Reed 


Quid sibi in dialogo cui Cratylus inscribitur 
proposuerit Plato. By C. CucurL. Lutetiae 
Parisiorum. Ernest Leroux edidit via dicta Bona- 
parte, 28. 1886. 3 fr. 50. 


In the first part of this dissertation for doctor's 
degree the writer, by way of elucidating the design of 
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the Cratylus, examines some of the arguments adduced, 
notably by Schaarschmidt, against the genuineness of 
the dialogue. With the etymologies, so often de- 
nounced as extravagant, purposeless, and even if by 
Plato not seriously meant, he deals as follows, Some 
he allows to be genuine attempts to reduce words in 
ordinary use to their elements, so far as this was 
possible. But as this might be supposed to favour 
the sophistical assumption that things can be studied 
by the aid of words, he maintains that after a while 
the Platonic Socrates changes sides and proposes 
derivations in jest (as ”“Apreuts 406 B, ἥλιος, σελήνη, 
409, σοφία, 412); though even here such examples as 
γῆ (from γαῖα, γεννήτειρα) and ὥραι (ὁρίζειν), p. 410 
©, D show that now and then he is in earnest. The 
same spirit of reckless audacity is shown in Socrates’ 
contention that etymology supports the doctrine of 
Heraclitus. One of Schaarschmidt’s objections is 
that the drift of the whole is obscure. The plain 
inference from the protracted series of real and sham 
derivations, as drawn by M. Cucuel, is that words 
have such a quality as ὀρθότης, propriety, and that 
this depends upon a certain accord between their 
primary elements and their meaning; but that on the 
other hand, this accord is not always discernible and 
we may easily impose upon ourselves, as the etymolo- 
gists have actually done, by fancying we have dis- 
covered it. No definite school of etymologists, it is 
argued, is here held up to scorn; the theories exem- 
plified and in part satirized were simply in the air at 
the time. Other of Schaarschmidt’s objections con- 
cern inconsistencies in the portraiture of Socrates, 
Cratylus, Hermogenes. These are partly denied, 
partly excused on the ground that the dialogue is a 
juvenile work. The main design was to show that 
things cannot be studied through words: reality can 
be known, if at all, only by the ideas. 

The second part is an attempt to appraise the worth 
of Plato’s contributions to a theory of language and 
its origin. With the opinions of Plato’s predecessors, 
Heraclitus, Democritus, Protagoras, M. Cucuel de- 
clines to deal: but he emphasizes the theory of 
primitive words, or primary parts of words (424 A), 
which are assumed to have represented things as they 
ir a tothe makers of language. By a provisional 
classification the part played by various sounds in 
these primitive words is roughly determined (as that 
p denotes fluidity, δ, 7 checks), these meanings being 
traced back to metaphorical onomatopoeia, e.g. free 
motion of the tongue is compared with the motion of 
water. This method and the whole onomatopocic 
theory is praised as genuinely scientific, though at the 
same time it is admitted that Plato had not the least 
notion of the difference between root, suffix, and ter- 
mination, so that his derivations cannot even be 
discussed. No less valuable, it is pointed out, are 
the suggestions as to the changes which primary 
words have undergone in the course of time. Plato 
attributes this ‘phonetic decay’ to dialectical influ- 
ences, to a passion for ‘tragic’ forms (euphony), to 
softening and contraction for ease of utterance. 
Allowing for these changes and for defects in the 
primary words themselves, he has to admit that the 
correspondence between sense and sound in ordinary 
language is too imperfect to render it intelligible : this 
must be supplemented by the rival principle of conven 
tional agreement (435 c). It should be noted that M. 
Cucuel insists upon explaining νόμος in the compound 
νομοθέτης so often used in the Cratylus as custom, not 
law: and the custom-maker or custom-makers (for 
the plural is found, 390 p, 407 B, 411 8, &e.) are, 
according to him, simply primitive or savage men, οἱ 
παλαιοί, οἱ πρῶτοι, 

R. D. H. 
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Zur Erkenntnis der geistigen Entwicklung 
und der schriftstellerischen Motive Platos. 
Von Kart Jott. Berlin. 1887. 2 Mk. 


A BRILLIANT essay which questions many received 
opinions. In the first part the author examines the 
well-known passage, Phacdo96A—1008. The slight 
inference drawn from this is supported by another ; 
from the admitted fact that Plato united the ten- 
dencies of earlier Greek philosophy it is argued that 
he must have been ‘ predestined to a long and rich 
mental development,’ and this is favoured by the 
analogy of other kindred thinkers, as Spinoza, 
Leibniz, Kant, and especially Schelling. Next comes 
a discussion of the formal character of the Platonic 
writings, and a polemic against the received view 
that the written dialogue recalls an actual living 
dialogue, or in some other way has a didactic purpose. 
To our author the dialogue is simply a reproduction 
of Plato's mental life, especially appropriate to his 
earlier period of ferment and scepticism, but dying 
out when the assured convictions of riper years were 
attained. On these lines three periods are distin- 
guished: first, one of confident superiority, as yet 
undisturbed by scepticism (Protagoras) ; then, that of 
the shorter and the ‘ dialeetical’ dialogues, the doubts 
and difficulties of which really distracted the author's 
mind ; lastly, a period of ethical rather than logical 
controversies, leading to the triumph of intuitive 
idealism over criticism and scepticism ; a period in 
which debate makes way for the myth, διάνοια for 
ἐπιστήμη, culminating in the intuition of the ideas. 
The latest dialogues, it is observed, the Laws, Timaeus, 
Critias, all but abandon dramatic form. 

The motive of Plato’s authorship is diseussed in 
connection with Phaedr. 274 B—278 p. There are 
two received theories: that of the few, who, with 
Ast and Hermann, argue from this passage that the 
Platonic writings do not claim to unfold a compre- 
hensive philosophical system ; and that of the many 
who, ¢. g. with Zeller, hold the contrary and argue 
that somehow the philosophical dialogue must be 
exempted from the sweeping condemnation pro- 
nounced in the Phaedrus on writings in general. 
After adducing grounds for rejecting both these views, 
Hr. Joél contends that Plato wrote without any 
objective aim, but simply, like Goethe, to relieve his 
thought. His artistic tendencies are sufficient to 
account for an authorship which is designated as 
παιδιά, not σπουδή. Indirectly such writings might 
fall into the proper hands and subserve a didactic 
purpose. This however is not their author's intention 
(Zweck), but only an accidental result ( Wirkung). 

Rk. D. H. 


Essai sur la Langue et le Style de 1’Orateur 
Aatiphon. Thise de Doctorat présentée ἃ la 
Faculté des Lettres de Paris, par Cu. CucvEL. 
Paris, Leroux. 1886. 145 pp. 


Tur object which the author of this thesis proposes 
to himself is, as he modestly tells us in the ΞῸΣ 
not to write a chapter in the history of Attic Syntax, 
but to collect the materials which may be serviceable 
for that purpose. The first part of the treatise, some 
twenty pages, deals with the vocabulary, the second 
and far the longer part with the syntax of Antiphon. 
The scope of the work excludes comparison with other 
authors, and this in itself greatly detracts froin the 
value of the inquiry. A monograph on the language 
of Antiphon, which contains no reference either to 
the other orators or to Thucydides, is of necessity 
very incomplete. Nor can it be said that M. Cucuel 
has by skilful arrangement or classification of lin- 
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guistic usages contrived to bring into relief the 
distinctive features of Antiphon’s style. Taking the 
various heads under which the facts are grouped, we 
should hardly gather that there was anything in the 
structure of Antiphon's sentences and periods to 
distinguish his manner from the developed idiom of 
Attic prose. Differences of vocabulary are indeed 
pointed out, but not without serious inaccuracies. A 
list is given (p. 19, &e.) of words which, so far as our 
literary records show, are stated to be used by 
Antiphon in a sense peculiar to himself. This list, 
however, includes πρόνοια, ‘malice prepense,’ which 
in the phrase ἐκ προνοίας is regular in the orators ; 
ἀναγιγνώσκειν, ‘to persuade,’—frequent in Herodotus ; 
ἀποβάλλειν, of involuntary loss, which is common in 
writers of all periods; διατίθεσθαι, ‘to dispose of,’ 
‘sell,’ found in Herodotus and Xenophon ; ἀναδέχεσ- 
θαι, ‘to be surety,’ found in Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Polybius, &c. The word αὐθέντης, we are told, 
primarily means ‘absolute master,’ but takes in 
Antiphon the special sense of ‘murderer.’ But the 
meaning ‘absolute master’ belongs to late Greek, 
while the meaning ‘murderer’ already occurs in 
Herodotus. 

Passing to syntax we find the phrase σωφρονίσαι τὸ 
θυμούμενον τῆς γνώμης (Tetral. i. y 3) twice discussed, 
but without any reference to ἀποπλῆσαι τῆς γνώμης τὸ 
θυμούμενον in Thucyd. vii. 68, or to other similar 
Thucydidean usages. On p. 48 we read that this 
genitive is to be considered as ‘ possessive not parti- 
tive,’ but on p. 120 that it is ‘ partitive not possessive,’ 
and in each passage it is translated in a corresponding 
manner. On p. 52 the clause καὶ h ὑπέσχετο τάχιστα 
is quoted to illustrate the use of the article as a 
demonstrative. On p. 59 οἷος is made out to be 
a direct interrogative, the sentence ἄξιον δ᾽ ἐνθυμη- 
θῆναι... οἵῳ τρόπω ἔρχονται ἐπὶ τὰ πράγματα (vi. 20) 
being cited as an example of the direct instead of the 
indirect interrogative form. Though acute remarks 
are scattered through the book, M. Cucuel has no 
firm hold of grammatical principles, nor does he seem 
to know along what lines fruitful inquiry has already 
been carried. From the meagre notice e.g. of the use 
of the article with the infin., we should infer that he 
is unacquainted with the investigations started by 
Prof. Gildersleeve, and carried further by Dr. R. 
Wagner. In short, the tabulated results would 
throughout have been more instructive and significant 
if the author had been conversant with the labours of 
other workers in a similar field and with the develop- 
ment of Attic syntax as a whole. 

S. H. BurcHeEr. 


Demosthenes, Philippic i., Olynthiacs i. ii. iii. 
With Introduction and Notes by Evetyn Axporr, 
M.A., LL.D., and P. E. MarHrson, M.A. Oxford. 
Clarendon Press. 1887, 33s. 


Tus edition is one which, though on a small scale 
and designed it would seem primarily for school use, 
implies a thorough study of Demosthenes, of his age, 
and of his critics. It is not often that so much 
mature scholarship and learning are exhibited in a 
form so unpretending. The notes are written with 
studied brevity and self-restraint, and indeed err 
rather on the side of defect. It would be so much 
clear gain if there were more of those touches and 
illustrations which stimulate a scholarly curiosity 
and add life to the minute reading of an author. 

In Phil. i. 7, ἣν ὑμῶν αὐτῶν ἐθελήσητε γενέσθαι, 
the whole energy of the phrase (as in Olynth. ii. 80) 
is lost if its strict meaning is overlooked. It is not, 
as often translated, ‘if you resolve to depend upon 
yourselves,’ but ‘if you resolve to be your own 
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masters.’ The metaphor of ἑαυτοῦ γενέσθαι is that of 
emancipation from slavery—swi turis esse, in liber- 
tatem se vindicare. No hint of this is given in the 
notes. In the same passage the expression πᾶσαν 
ἀφεὶς τὴν εἰρωνείαν deserves more careful comment ; 
the presence of the article needs justification, and 
the difference ought to be. indicated between the 
Demostheniec use of εἰρωνεία (cf. Phil. i. 50) and the 
more familiar use in Aristotle. On Phil. i. 88, GAN 
εἰ μὲν boa ἄν τις ὑπερβῇ τῷ λόγῳ, . . . . Kal τὰ 
πράγματα ὑπερβήσεται, the note stands thus: ‘ ὑπερ- 
βήσεται (1) se. τις (2) sc. τὰ πράγματα, ‘the course of 
events.” The second is preferable.’ But this still 
leaves unexplained the sense of ὑπερβήσεται, which, 
not without some degree of pressure being put upon 
the word, keeps up the correspondence with the 
previous clause. In Phil. i. 44 the reading adopted 
is οὐδέποτ᾽ οὐδὲν ἡμῖν οὐ μὴ γένηται τῶν δεόντων, No 
observation is made upon this reading. Yet it is 
obvious that Greek usage imperatively requires the 
omission (with S. first hand) of οὐ here, which, if it 
could stand at all, would cancel and not reinforce the 
preceding negatives. The text, it is to be observed, 
which the editors throughout follow (except in details 
of punctuation) is that of Bekker’s stereotyped edition 
(Leipzig). Though this edition bears favourable com- 
parison with several later texts in which the authority 
of S. is made paramount over sense and grammar, 
yet it in no way merits unreserved acceptance. A 
clearly wrong reading is defended in Olynth. i. 21, 
οὔτε yap, .. . εὐτρεπῶς οὐδ᾽ ὡς ἂν κάλλιστ᾽ αὐτῷ τὰ 
πάροντ᾽ ἔχοι, ovr’ ἂν ἐξήνεγκε τὸν πόλεμον κ.τ.λ. 
Here ἔχοι is ἃ copyist’s error for ἔχει, and arises from 
a misapprehension of the common idiom, ὡς ἂν 
κάλλιστα (sc. ἔχοι). The suppression of ἔχει would 
leave the sentence incomplete and meaningless. In 
the note, however, we merely find, ‘Here the opta- 
tive is expressed ; it is often omitted ;’ with quotations 
illustrating the omission of the optative. 

Another instance of a reading hardly defensible 
being upheld is Olynth. iii. 30, τί δή ποτε ἅπαντ᾽ εἶχε 
καλῶς τίτε Kal viv οὐκ ὀρθῶς ; ὅτι τὸ μὲν πρῶτον Kal 
στρατεύεσθαι τολμῶν αὐτὸς ὁ δῆμος δεσπότης τῶν 
πολιτευομένων ἦν,. . .. νῦν δὲ τοὐναντίον K.T.A. 
Surely τὸ μὲν πρῶτον cannot be forced to mean ‘in 
the old days’ (as the notes say without misgiving), in 
opposition to νῦν δέ ;—apart from the further difficulty 
in the καὶ before στρατεύεσθαι. The most probable 
correction is that of Rehdantz, τότε μὲν πράττειν καὶ 
στρατεύεσθαι (cf. ὃ 33). 

On Olynth. ii. 23, μή τί γε δὴ, the note is ‘ ‘much 
less,” cf. un τί γε, de Chers. 27.’ But μή τι ye in 
Chers. 27 means ‘much more.’ The sense ‘much less’ 
belongs to this combination of particles only after a 
negative clause. The statement (on Phil. i. 35) that 
οὐκ οἶδ᾽ εἰ = ‘haud scio an’ is incorrect, as οὐκ οἶδ᾽ εἰ 
inclines to the side of doubt, not of belief, and is 
therefore more nearly = ‘haud scio an.. non.’ 

The effort after compression is sometimes carried 
so far as to render the notes inadequate or obscure. 
If four alternative constructions (of which two may 
at once be put aside) are offered for the genitive πύλεων 
καὶ τόπων (Olunth. ii. 2), we may well complain of 
the meagre explanation of ῥάδίως ἔσται (Phil. 1. 32) ; 
‘Supply πολεμεῖν,᾿ (but from what?) ; and of the 
vagueness of the remark (on Olynth. ii. 20), ‘ What- 
ever the difference between the two words (θέλειν and 
βούλεσθαι) θέλειν is commonly used with θεός ;’ and 
of the absence of any comment on μὴ κωλύων (Phil. 
i. 15), where the negative is noteworthy, or on 
ἕκαστοι (Olynth. ii. 28), where the normal difference 
between ἕκαστοι and ἕκαστος is not easy to trace. 

A more serious oversight is the discrepancy of view 
in two passages of the notes on the subject of the 
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Theoricon. On Olynth. i. 19 we read ‘ After Apollo- 
dorus’ condemnation Eubulus got a law passed enact- 
ing capital punishment for any one proposing this 
in future (1.6. proposing to apply the surplus to war).’ 
The scholiast on Olynth. i. 1 is quoted as the authority 
for this fact, but the editors embody the scholiast’s 
statement in their own summary of the case. On the 
other hand on Olynth. iii. 12 we read, ‘ ἀπολέσθαι of 
civil death, not physical. Any one who proposed the 
use of the theoric fund before the law was altered 
would be indicted by a γραφὴ παρανόμων, and if con- 
demned would lose his civil rights till he had paid 
the fine imposed.’ The latter interpretation is pro- 
bably the correct one, but it is directly at variance 
with the former. A flaw, however, of this kind is 
altogether exceptional, for in all that concerns the 
subject-matter of the speeches—in the historical 
introduction, in the analysis prefixed to each speech, 
in archaeological details—singular exactness is ap- 
parent. Those who know the quality of Mr. Abbott's 
previous work will be fully prepared for such an 
exercise of independent judgment after a patient 
sifting of materials. 5. H. Burcuer. 


Veteris Testamenti Graeci Codices Vaticanus 


et Sinaiticus cum Textu Recepto collati a) 


Eberardo Nestle. Supplementum editionwm quae 
Sixtinam sequuntur omnium, in primis Tischen- 


dorfianarum. Editio altera recognita et aucla, 
Lipsiae: F. A. Brockhaus. 1887. 5 Mk. 


Since Dr. E. Nestle published his valuable Sup- 
plementum to Tischendorf’s Septuagint in 1879, two 
important works have ἀραὶ ; the sixth and con- 
cluding volume of the Roman edition of the Vatican 
MS. containing the Prolegomena and Commentary : 
and the antotype reproduction of the Alexandrian 
MS. Of these Dr. Nestle has made full use in his 
new edition. When the former edition was published, 
it was only possible to give the corrections in the 
Vatican MS. generally, without distinguishing the 
different hands to which they appear to be due : now 
he has entirely revised his collation by the help of the 
Prolegomena and Commentary, following the judg- 
ment of the Roman editor H. Fabiani in distinguish- 
ing the different hands, or rather classes, of correc- 
tions, found in the MS. It was impossible to do 
otherwise: but the imperfections of the Roman edi- 
tion, valuable as it is, are well known, and the editor's 
account of the various hands is generally acknow- 
ledged to be more than doubtful. Dr. Nestle warns 
the student that Fabiani’s confident identification of 
the scribe who retraced the text with the monk 
Clement in the fourteenth or fifteenth century is in 
opposition to the general opinion which has hitherto 
assigned that corrector to the tenth or eleventh cen- 
tury. Would he not have done well to point out 
further that the account of the corrections given by 
the Vatican editors must be accepted as provisional 
only, until better information can be obtained ? 

In the collation of the Alexandrian MS, Dr. 
Nestle has given some variations intentionally omitted 
by Tischendorf, and corrected a number of errors due 
to oversight on Tischendorf’s part, or mistakes in 

taber’s edition, which he followed. 

Dr. Nestle’s name is a guarantee for the accuracy 
of the work, and the new edition of his Supple- 
mentum is indispensable to every scholar who uses 
Tischendorf’s edition of the LXX. 

A. F. Kirkpatrick. 


Plutarch’s Life of Nikias, edited by Rev. H. A. 
Hotpen, D.C.L. Cambridge University Press. 


Tur Nikias of Plutarch is the Greek subject for the 
Previous Examination of the present year 1888, and 
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again Dr. Holden has undertaken the work of 
editor, giving us a companion volume to the Lives of 
the Gracchi and of Sulla, All students of Plutarch, 
an increasing number as they bid fair to be under the 
stimulus of the Cambridge Board of Classical Studies, 
will find all, more than all perhaps, that they require ; 
besides the notes which are of course very full and 
elaborate, we have an introduction which gives us a 
complete account of Plutarch himself and a discussion 
of the chief sources of information for his Life of 
Nikias—next, we have a Chronological Table from 
B.c. 460 to B.c, 413 of events in the life of Nicias. 
To the text is appended a marginal summary after the 
fashion now so commonly adopted by editors and so very 
helpful to the student. The book is well furnished 
with indices, one for the subject-matter, a second for 
the author quoted, and a third for points of grammar. 
Last comes ὁ acomplete Lexical Index’; here are noted, 
by means of numerals attixed, words peculiar to 
Plutarch or to Jate Greek authors, words which he 
uses in a sense other than classical, and poetical words, 
(such as ἄλκιμος, ἀμίαντος) to which he seems to have 
been rather partial. The word Wopodéns ( ‘highly 
nervous’) is by an error here set down as peculiar to 
later Greek, whereas it occurs in Plato’s Phaedrus 
(257 D), as indeed the editor himself observes on 
page 59. The notes are very copious and touch alike 
on grammar, criticism and history, and every now 
and then we find the errors of translators (which are 
pretty numerous in the version of the Greek Lives 
in Bohn’s Series ; let students be warned in time) 
exposed and corrected. In ch.1, 3, the not very 
clear expression ὑπορρέων εἰς τὸν Ξέναρχον, rendered by 
Liddell and Scott ‘seeking shelter behind (the author- 
ity of) Xenarchos,’ is very differently explained by Dr, 
Holden as ‘dribbling into conceits worthy of X,’ 
though he is rather doubtful. The context seems to 
favour his rendering ; something disparaging would 
seems to be implied. Tolerably proficient scholars 
in the Greek of the classical period will often stumble 
at passages in Plutarch, and we should suppose that 
the Previous Examination as to its Greek subjects will 
be a trial to a good many men. 

As in his edition of the Lives of the Gracchi and of 
Sulla, so here Dr. Holden has overloaded his notes 
with long extracts in illustration of the history of 
the time. Was it necessary to quote so largely from 
such an accessible book as Grote’s history of Greece ? 
This objection does not apply to extracts from Boeckh’s 
Economy of Athens, a work with which an ordinary 
student is hardly likely to be familiar. Dr. Holden, 
we suppose, was determined to make his edition com- 
plete at all points, as it is to be hoped he will follow 
up his work with the result of Plutarch’s Lives taking 
their place at the side of Thucydides and Xenophon 
in our schools and universities. 

W. J. Broprips. 


Zur Kritik des Johannes von Antiocha, by 
Grorcios Sorirtapis. Leipzig, 1887. 3 Mk. 20. 


Tuts thorough-going examination of the fragments 
attributed to aoheden of Antioch, which were col- 
lected by Carl Miiller in the fourth and fifth volumes 
of his Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, throws ἃ 
flood of light not only on the fragments themselves 
but on other very important questions relating to 
Byzantine historiography, for example on the date of 
Johannes Malalas. These historians, who were both 
natives of Antioch, have often been confounded, and 
muny papers on them have appeared from time to 
time in Hermes from the pens of Mommsen, Haupt, 
Neumann and de Boor, 

Herr Sotiriadis proves elegantly and convincingly 
that of all the so-called Salmasian excerpts (fragments 
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published from a Paris MS. by Salmasius), frag. 1 
alone was really written by Johannes of Antioch. By 
a comparison of the other eight excerpts, from frag. 73 
to frag. 200, with the corresponding passages in Leo 
Grammaticus and Zonaras, he makes it clear that 
these two chronographers and the author of the 
excerpts had acommon source, whom we may call X. ; 
and further that the source of X. was Cassius Dio. 
Thus the question to be solved is—Was X, Johannes 
of Antioch? That this question must be answered in 
the negative is proved abundantly. In the first place 
there are many passages in which a remarkable agree- 
ment between Leo and Zonaras points to utilisation 
of X , although we have no corresponding excerpt ; 
and a compariscn of some of these passages with un- 
doubted fragments of Johannes makes the identifica- 
tion most improbable. In the second place some of 
the excerpts in question cover the same ground as 
genuine fragments of Johannes, and in some of these 
cases we find that Johannes follows Dio far more 
closely than X. (cp. frags. 107 and 108, 91 and 92) ; 
in other cases we find that Johannes differs from X, 
by following Herodian. An examination of the 
Salmasian excerpts from frag. 3 to 73, which relate 
to history prior to Julius Caesar, leads to the result 
that they are also from the hand of X., whose source 
in this part of his work was John Malalas. 

So far then the result is that the Salmasian excerpts 
are from the work of an anonymous author (X.), who 
used John Malalas for early history, and Cassius Dio 
for imperial history ; whereas Johannes of Antioch, 
as is well known, used Herodian largely for imperial 
history, and whenever he drew from Dio followed him 
much more closely than X. Johannes also used 
Eutropius. 

Sotiriadis then proceeds to identify X. with the 
author of the Constantinian excerpts περὶ γνωμῶν (first 
published by Mai), which Mommsen wrongly attri- 
buted to Johannes. These excerpts rest on Dio, where- 
as corresponding passages among the fragments of 
Johannes rest on Herodian or some other source. As 
X. had before him not only Prokopios but John 
Malalas, he cannot have lived earlier than the seventh 
century, and from his style Sotiriadis would place him 
in the latter half of the ninth century. The exact date 
is not of much importance, but I cannot agree with 
the necessity of this conclusion. As far as his style is 
concerned, tliere is no reason why he might not have 
been a contemporary of Georgios Synkellos and Theo- 
phanes Confessor and lived about 800 ; or for that 
matter there is no particular reason why he might not 
have been a younger contemporary of Malalas, whom 
Sotiriadis afterwards places in the first half of the 
seventh century. 

Among the best and most striking parts of the 
treatise are the comparisons of the diction of Johannes 
of Antioch with (1) that of X. and (2) that of Malalas. 
Johannes was imbued with a thorough Sprachgefihl 
for the Hellenistic literary dialect, which maintained 
itself from Polybius to Menander Protector, and was 
renewed in the eleventh century by the renaissance 
movement of Psellos. X.on the other hand is out of 
touch with this language, he cannot use the variety 
of particles and prepositions which are found in 
writers like Dio or Johannes, he employs all sorts of 
Byzantine words and expressions, many of which have 
survived in modern Greek ; ¢.g. ἐθεραπεύθη = ἥσθη, 
κινδυνεύοντα = ‘sick unto death,’ ἀξίνην αὐτὸν δέδωκεν 
= ἀξίνῃ αὐτὸν διεχρήσατο, ἐλευθέρως ἐλάλησε instead 
of ἐπαρρησιάσατο. This is the language of Theophanes 
or Constantine VII, differing completely from the 
language of Prokopios or Agathias. It is also the 
language of Malalas, whose pages bristle with ῥήξ, 
κωδικίλλια, ποιήσας ἡμέρας πολλάς, εἰς δύο ἡμέρας (=in 
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two days), ἔπεσαν, &c. The decline of the literary 
language took place about 600, and Herr Sotiriadis 
ought to have noticed that we can see the change 
taking place distinctly in Theophylaktos, who, while 
aiming at the achievement of a very artistic and ex- 
quisite style, introduces many words from the spoken 
tongue which Prokopios would never have used, but 
always does this with an apologetic explanation—a 
καλούμενος or something of that kind. It is in 
Theophylaktos that we first observe words that are so 
frequent in Theophanes and Kedrenos, like τοῦλδον, 
but they are as yet sparingly used. 

This criterion of language decides convincingly 
that, of the excerpts derived from the Madrid MS. 
and contained in Miiller’s fifth volume, 217a—218f 
were not written by Johannes of Antiochia, but by 
Malalas, extracts from whose work immediately follow 
in the MS. As these fragments relate to the reigns 
of Justin II., Maurice and Phokas, there is no longer 
any reason for placing the date of Johannes in the 
reign of Heraklios ; and Sotiriadis, pointing out that 
his style proves him to have lived in a literary atmo- 
sphere that did not exist later than the sixth century, 
makes it probable that he wrote about the time of 
Justin I., and thus formed a sort of link between 
Eustathios of Epiphania and Hesychios of Miletos. 
He further identifies him with Johannes the historio- 
grapher who is quoted several times by Evagrios. In 
favour of the date it must be admitted that details of 
the revolt of Vitalian in the reign of Anastasios, as 
described by Johannes, seem to point to the writer's 
having been alive at that time. [ is possible, how- 
ever, that he may have derived his account from an 
eye-witness, considerably older than himself. It may 
be noticed here that in his recent article on Boniface 
and Aetius in the English Historical Review, Mr. 
Freeman neglected some genuine fragments of 
Johannes, which are important as they rest on a source 
independent of Prokopios. 

It remains to say that Sotiriadis fixes the reign of 
Heraklios as the date of Malalas, but by no means 
convincingly. He certainly did not live before that 
time, but he may have lived at a later period. Special 
points in the eighteenth book of his abridged history 
are discussed, namely his accounts of the Nika revolt 
and of the Persia war 528—532, as compared with 
those of Prokopios. For this period Malalas is really 
valuable, as a correction to the Belisarianism of 
Prokopios. 

I may add one criticism, In Malalas, p. 97, 19 we 
read the words τῶν λεγομένων Μυρμιδόνων τότε νυνὶ 
δὲ λεγομένων Βουλγάρων. These words, it 
is said, could not have been written by Malalas, assum- 
ing him to have lived before 650, because the Bul- 
garians vanish from history after the reign of 
Anastasios and do not reappear till the days of 
Constantine IV. ; this must therefore be an addition 
of the redactor of the original Malalas. This argument 
is not convincing, because (1) we cannot argue from 
the silence of historians that the Bulgarians, as sub- 
jects of the Avars, had fallen into oblivion, and (2) 
Theophylaktos, a contemporary of Maurice, Phokas 
and Heraklios, actually mentions (vii. 4) the Bul- 
garians as playing a part in the wars, which in the 
reign of Maurice devastated the Balkan peninsula. 

Joun B. Bury. 


Caesar de Bello Gallico. BookI. By A. M. 
BELL. Williams and Norgate. 1888. 25. 6d. 


Tuts little book contains thirty-four pages of intro- 

duction, thirty of text, and fifty-eight of notes and 

appendix, and is presumably meant for school use. 

The introduction gives a clear account of the con- 
Ie 
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dition and civilisation of Gaul at the date of Caesar’s 
arrival. The notes upon geography, chronology and 
military affairs are well done, but there might with 
advantage have been more notes on syntax, and some 
of those given are not correct. Mr. Bell, for instance, 
is quite in error about the use of se and 8, On5i§3 
I must join in the protest already made (C. R. i. 2330) 
against the statement that is ought to be se, or that 
‘the strict rule would require’ se. There is no such 
rule. It is no doubt to gain clearness that Caesar 
uses iis here and in similar cases, ζ.6. when referring 
in a dependent sentence to the subject of the principal 
sentence: cf. 14 § 2, eo invito and 37 § 1, fines eorum 
(Madv. 490c obs. 3; Roby § 2268). When however 
the editor says, ‘Caesar very frequently uses se and 
suus in reference to the subject of the dependent 
clause,’ he states the rule, or rather ordinary usage, 
as if it were the exception ; the ordinary usage being, 
of course, that se and swus are used in reference to the 
subject of the dependent clause as well as in reference 
to the subject of the principal sentence. It often 
happens that the context alone can decide who is 
meant by any particular se or swus. What Caesar 
does is to use is where we might expect se, swus, and 
not the converse. Again, on 13 § 4, ne οὗ eam rem aut 
suae magnopere virtuti tribueret aut tpsos despicerct, 
the note is ‘ipsius virtuti and se would have been 
more strict Latin.’ Caesar is more correct than his 
critic. We might perhaps expect se ipsos for ipsos, 
but ipsum alone for se ipswm is found in the best 
writers (Madv. § 490c. obs. 4 ; Riemann, p. 22 note 2). 
R. C. SEATON. 


Discours de Cicéron contre Verres: Livre IV. 
De Signis. Par ἔμιμνε Tuomas. Paris: Hachette. 
1887. 4 fres. 


A sHort time ago M. Thomas published an attractive 
little edition of the same book, with brief notes and 
some woodcuts and maps (see C. R. vol. i. p. 72). 
The present volume is on a larger scale, and is 
uniform with an excellent edition of the De Swppliciis 
previously published by the editor. M. Thomas is 
one of the most accomplished Latin scholars who 
have been produced by the great revival of classical 
studies in France which the present generation has 
witnessed. His scholarship is finished and exact ; he 
is fully abreast with recent research ; and he writes 
in a style which is always lucid, and very often 
inted. An introduction of a few pages deals with 
the MSS. evidence for the text and with the chief 
peculiarities which the book presents. The Latin 
text is accompanied by a few critical notes and by 
elucidations which are not indeed so numerous or ex- 
tensive as those in the editions of Halm and Richter, 
yet often touch on important matters which they 
ass by. In the constitution of his text M. Thomas 
is thoroughly cautious; wherever possible he gives 
the readings of the codex Regius, clinging even to its 
orthography, though he is forced to reduce it to some- 
thing like uniformity. Like many other editors, 
M. Thomas does not stop to inquire whether it is 
srobable that Cicero wrote two forms like Heracli and 
Teraclii in the same speech. If the authority of the 
Regius is good for repperire, which is printed several 
times, why not for Appollinis and many other things 
which are rejected? M. Thomas ventures on very 
few emendations of his own, perhaps a dozen in all. 
Of these only one is absolutely improbable ; the rest 
are all scholarly, and two or three are highly attrac- 
tive. Particularly may be mentioned the suggestion 
ex aede Liberace arietinum caput illud pulcherrimum 
for the corrupt parinum, which may easily have come 
from arietinum written in error parictinum. The 
few remarks which follow are given in view of a new 
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edition of the book, which will no doubt speedily be 
demanded. 

The misprints are few, but in notes on §§ 102, 3, 
Schwalz is printed for Schmalz and Nopl for Nohl, 
and at the eud Jepp for Jeep. The system of marking 
by italics the omissions of the Regius is not consist- 
ently carried out: see particularly § 27. Some of the 
dicta concerning usage need modification. In § 4 
ad aedem is not the equivalent of in aede, nor is it 
ever so in Cicero. Pliny, speaking of the very same 
statues which Cicero mentions here, states in one place 
(36 § 39) that they were ad aedem Felicitatis, in another 
(33 § 69) that they were ante aedem, the two phrases 
conveying the same sense. ὃ 7, cuiusqgue modi: from 
the statement that Cicero in his later speeches avoids 
the adverbial expressions compounded with modi, 
ciusmodi should have been excepted. ὃ 25, the 
assertion that non .. . werum is used and not non 
mody . . . werum to mark the hypothesis as impos- 
sible cannot be maintained ; non modo certainly 
occurs in circumstances precisely similar. 8 30, the 
note seems to overlook the existence of the word ποίου. 
8 47, quoppiam, like aliquammulti in ὃ 56, is really 
indefensible, though still generally accepted; the 
former has as much, or as little, in its favour as qguod- 
quod and quodquam, now universally abandoned, while 
the latter originated in the age of Gellius, and is formed 
on the false analogy of aliguamdiu. ὃ 53, st quaeritis 
oecurs in two other passages of the speeches, viz., 
Verr. 5§ 173, and Rab. Post. 811. § 86, there are 
many parallels to the description of a citizen of a 
ciuitas stipendiaria as socius ; it is doubtful whether 
it can be even described as incorrect. Those who 
lived under any kind of foedus, whether aecum or 
inicum, might well be called socit as against the 
dediticii. § 87, Draeger’s statement about donee in 
Cicero, accepted by M. Thomas, is not quite exact. 
8 118, cui nomen Arethusa est: ‘avee les noms de 
personnes, Cicéron dans cette construction emploie 
toujours le datif: voir Reisig § 345 et ar § 193, 1.’ 
Draeger however says, ‘bei Cicero finde ich nur: 
Verr. 3, 31 [8 74] cui Pyragro nomen est. Sonst setzt 
er den Nominativ.’ Reisig’s (or rather his editor 
Haase’s) contention that, if Arethusa had been a 
Roman name, it would have been in the dative, is 
quite baseless. In Verr. 3 § 74 the reading is not 
quite certain ; in the speeches the only other passage, 
whether with dat. or nom., is § 119 of this speech (a 
few lines lower): cui nomen Achradina est. Cicero. 
in fact uses other forms of expression for the purpose 
asarule. § 136, guibuscum: ‘telle est la construc- 
tion reguliire de nubere au passif.’ In reality the 
examples in Cie. are about equally divided ,between 
the cum construction and the dat. § 137, cum fueram: 
‘action répétée ; dans ce cas, Cicéron emploie toujours 
l'indicatif.’ But at § 48 M. Thomas had rightly said 
cum... wenisset was used ‘ pour indiquer une action 
répétée.” § 147, it is very doubtful whether Cie. did 
avoid quocum; it stands still in Deiot. ἃ 39, Rab. 
Post. § 19, and a good many other Ρ 10. ας 
germanum ; if M. Thomas will read C. F. W. Miiller’s 
critical notes on Verr. 2, 5, 34, and on Caec. § 18, 
with my note on Acad. 2 § 34, he will find reason to 
doubt whether Cie. ever wrote ac before g. 

J. 8. Rem. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis Tusculanarum Libri Quin- 
que. Ed. ΤῊ. Scuicue. Vienna: Tempksky. 
1888. Mk. 1.20. 

A votumr of K. Schenkl’s series of Greek and Latin 

texts, which is rapidly becoming known in England. 

Two volumes edited by Schiche have already been 

noticed in this Review, one containing Cicero's Cato 

Maior and Laclius, the other the De Oficiis, The pre- 
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sent volume is executed on the same plan, and deserves 
the same commendation as its predecessors. Within 
the limits which the editor proposed to himself, the 
work could hardly have been better done. The 
editor’s judgment in selecting readings is almost 
always sound and careful. He adopts conjectures of 
his own in about fifteen places only, and these are 
reasonable, even where they may be deemed unneces- 
sary. The boldest, and at the same time the best, is 
saxo Lemnio for lecto wmido of the MSS. in 2 § 33. 
J.S. BR. 


M. Tullii Ciceronis pro M. Caelio Oratio ad 
Iudices. Recognovit I. C. Vottgrarr. Leyden. 
1887. Mk. 2. 


A criTIcaL edition of an admittedly difficult speech, 
which has the advantage of giving, in most instances, 
reisons for the alterations introduced into the text. 
It isan unquestionably able piece of work. Many of the 
editor’s own suggestions are extremely acute. To those 
who share his critical principles the permanent value 
of the book willappear great. To others, with whom we 
agree, the editor will seem the victim of a false system. 
Briefly, Vollgraff suffers most severely from what may 
be termed ‘interpolation fever.’ He applauds most 
of the mutilations of the text proposed in recent years 
by Francken, Schoell and others, andl applies their 
critical surgery himself with a still more incisive and 
resolute hand, He is haunted by the ghosts of the 
‘male sedulus interpolator,’ the ‘librarius non ineru- 
ditus,’ the ‘acutulus corrector,’ and the ‘eruditus 
magistellus,’ who in his view have studded the speech 
with their ‘emblemata,’ their ‘insulsa additamenta 
et interpretamenta,’ and their ‘molesta glossemata,’ 
These creatures of his imagination are equal to foist- 
ing in anything, from single words to whole para- 
graphs, but they have hardly anywhere in the speech 
left half a dozen lines uncontaminated by their influ- 
ence. They possess an almost miraculous sagacity in 
determining the exact points in the text at which inser- 
tions may be made witha chance of escaping detection. 
In a note on § 6 Vollgraff speaks of one glossator as a 
person who ‘ita versatus est ut, licet mirifico artificio 
verba vere Tulliana satis lepide contexerit, ea tamen 
protulerit, quae a Ciceronianis distent quantum aera 
lupinis.’ Scholars who have time and patience enough 
to study carefully those interpolations in the text of 
Cicero which are generally admitted cannot, we think, 
fail to conclude that no such person as Vollgraff 
describes was ever at work. Two things may be safely 
asserted: (1) that in the overwhelming majority of in- 
stances the interpolations in the text of Cicero’s works 
are due to accident, not design ; (2) that the inter- 
polators were, almost to a man, dull and iguorant 
creatures. 

The validity of Vollgraff’s principles may be tested 
very simply by two methods, both of which would, 
we believe, prove fatal to them. The first method 
would be that of reductio ad absurdwm. Let any 
competent scholar go through the editor’s text and 
notes, marking at each point the reasons he gives for 
altering or mutilating the text. He cannot fail to see 
that those reasons, if rigorously applied, would justify 
far more extensive changes than even those which 
Vollgraff has himself made. A second test would be, 
after acquiring complete familiarity with the tradi- 
tional text of the pro Caelio and with Vollgraff’s pro- 
posed alterations, to enter on a patient and minute 
study of the whole of Cicero’s writings, noting every- 
thing that bears on the criticism of the speech. Such 
a process would inevitably bring into view the base- 
lessness of nearly all the statements concerning Cicero- 
nian usage which are made the excuses for altering 
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the MSS. readings of the pro Caelio. That the text 
of the speech as handed down to us is more 
defective than that of most Ciceronian speeches 
no competent scholar will deny; or that there 
are in it accidental interpolations, some of which 
have indeed been recognised for generations. But 
there is no need for such heroic remedies as those 
which Vollgraff tries to apply. Far truer and sounder 
is the criticism of that most painstaking and con- 
scientious scholar, C. F. W. Miiller, whose text 
Vollgratf rarely mentions. 

We regret that space forbids a detailed examination 
of this ingenious work, The editor has powers which 
would suffice, could he but change his method, to 
place him in the very first rank of contemporary 
Latin scholars. J. 5. BR. 


Merguet Lexikon zu der Philosophischen 
Schriften Cicero’s, Parts I. 11. A.—Autem. 
Each part 5 Mks. 

Ir is hardly possible to overrate the value of the 

services which Dr. Merguet has already rendered to 

Latin scholarship by his lexicons to Caesar and to the 

Speeches of Cicero. But his indomitable energy and 

industry know no pause. No sooner is one Herculean 

task completed than another is commenced. This 
time it is not only Latinists but all students of post- 

Aristotelian philosophy who will profit by the results 

of his self-sacrificing labours. 

The method which he has pursued will be familiar 
to most readers of the Classical Review. It may 
be described as exhaustive rather than selective, 
and as following a principle of arrangement which is 
mechanical rather than logical. For instance, under 
such a word as autem every single passage in 
which the word occurs is quoted ; and the divisions 
and subdivisions are made, not according to the 
different meanings or uses of the word, but ac- 
cording to the nature of the sentence in which 
it occurs (interrogative, imperative &c.), and the 
nature of the word which it follows (adjective, 
adverb &c.) There is an advantage in this very 
objective mode of treatment, which excludes nothing 
as unimportant, in so far as it leaves the way open 
for all possible generalizations in the future. At the 
same time it must be confessed that it very much 
increases the difficulty of discovering examples of any 
particular use. We hunt in vain for the needle in the 
superfluous mass of hay; and little light is to he 
obtained from the somewhat confused and artificial 
grouping of the examples. Compare for instance the 
classification of the uses of αὖ in Roby’s grammar 
with that in the lexicon. R. has 

(1) ‘From,’ of place ; (2) ‘ From,’ of the starting 
point in time or reckoning ; (3) ‘ From,’ of the thing 
left or shunned ; (4) ‘ From,’ of the source ; (5) ‘ By,’ 
‘from,’ of the agent; (6) ‘From,’ ‘on the side of,’ 
of the side or department concerned. 

M. has 

I. After verbs and participles (which are themselves 
arranged in alphabetical order). pp. 1—12. 

II. After adjectives and adverbs, p. 12. 

Ill. After substantives and combinations of substan- 
tive and verb. pp. 12, 13. 

IV. Qualifications belonging to the whole sentence 
(Zum ganzen Satz gehérige Bestimmungen) (1) of 
space ; (2) of time ; (3) of the limit. pp. 13, 14. 

V. Logical subject with the passive: (1) with Pro- 
nouns, a personal, b possessive, c demonstrative, 
relative, general; (2) Proper Names, a@ personal, 
ὃ national and class names, ¢ names of countries ; 
(3) Appellatives, @ persons, ὃ collective of persons, 
ὁ things. pp. 14-17. 

VI. Ellipses. p. 18. 

P 2 
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VII. “ Liicke,’ (answering to the heading ‘ Doubtful 
Passages’ in the Lexicon to the Speeches). 

It is plain at first sight that there is no pretence to 
logic in this classification ; and such a heading as that 
marked IV. seems very inappropriate to denote 
examples like @ laeva, most of which would come 
under Roby’s (6). 

Again, if we compare the article on a) in Merguet’s 
lexicon with that in Meusel’s to Caesar, we shall find 
that the latter gives in addition (1) a reference to 
treatises bearing on the word, (2) a section on the 
form, (3) a section on the position of the word, and 
that there is moreover some attempt to classify the 
verbs with which αὖ is used. 

I proceed now to give the results of my examina- 
tion of Parts I. II, so far as they bear on the Natura 
Deorum. In p. 18, ND. 11. 125 basis trianguli 
quem efficiunt grues tamquam a puppi ventis adjwea- 
tur should, 1 think, appear not under IV. but under 
Ill. @ puppi ventis meaning ‘stern winds.’ p. 34. 
We have the examples of actio arranged according as 
it precedes or follows an adjective or substantive, but 
no notice is taken of such a remarkable use as actio 
witae (1, 2, 45, 103). N.D. 11. 26 adiectis frigoribus 
is the reading of the MSS. retained by all the later 
editors except Miiller, who follows Heindorf in read- 
ing adstrictus f. ; but there is no reference to it under 
adicio, On N.D. 1. 116 allicere sapientem, it should 
have been stated that all the best MSS. have elicere. 
N.D. 1. 114 Οὐρίας deus adsidue beatum esse se is 
given as an example of adsidue joined to an adjective. 
It really goes with cogitat, as is shown by the uext 
sentence propone ante oculos nihil aliud in omni 
aeternitate nisi...‘ Eyo beatus sum’ cogitantem. No 
distinction is made between the forms a/iquis and 
aliqui. Under aptus there is no distinction between 
the participial sense with inter se or ex and the ordin- 
ary adjectival sense. Under aqua ILI., N.D. Il. 118 
should be cited with the examples of vapor, and 
respiratio should be a separate heading. Under arcus, 
Il]. 51 arqui species is omitted, I suppose because it 
is unnecessarily printed with a capital in the editions, 
but it really has no more right to a capital than the 
following nubes. Under ars no mention is made of 
the use of the plural in the sense of ‘treatise’ or 
‘work of art.’ Under audio, N.D. 1. 58 de fami- 
liari illo tuo videor audisse cum te anteferret is classed 
(II.) with such examples as awdire de summo bono, 
and omitted in the preceding section, where we 
have examples of the use of audio with ab and ex. 
The faultiness of the arrangement is further shown by 
the fact that other examples of this somewhat rare use 
of de are buried under ‘ ace. ον inf.’ or ‘with object.’ 
The unusual construction of animadverto with cum 
in I. 54, animadversum sacpe est cum cor palpitaret, 
is classed like equum animadvertit, under the heading 
‘Mit einfachen Object’ (p. 175) though audio with 
cum has a separate clause to itself (p. 277). I have 
noticed the following misprints, adlico for adlicio (p. 
76), aedificuturus (p. 93), natara for natura in N.D. 
I, 116 (p. 167), comunis (p. 192 under III. 2). 

Notwithstanding these and similar defects, the 
book is a monument of accurate industry. I have 
not discovered a single wrong reference. It greatly 
facilitates the study both of Ciceronian Latin and of 
Roman philosophy. J. B. ΝΜ, 


P. Vergili Maronis Bucolica. A. Sipowick. 
Cambridge University Press, 1887. 1s. 6d, 


Tae edition before us forms another volume of Mr. 
Sidgwick’s Vergil : and Mr. Sidgwick is always clear, 
forcible, scholarly, and, in the best sense, Ciieary. 
The present book is perhaps even better than his 
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edition of the Georgics. He seems to have been at 
more pains to be absolutely and unmistakably intelli- 
gible even to the beginner, and lucidity has never 
been with him a neglected virtue. It would bea pity 
however if, with such an editor, Introduction and 
Notes did not occasionally fly above the head of the 
‘ordinary fourth-form boy,’ and Mr. Sidgwick, while 
granting this poor plodder all the help he needs, has 
written words to be read with profit by graduates, 
undergraduates and even the Sixth Form. Such a 
comment as that on p. 18. of the Introduction on 
the beautiful passage Eel. VIII. 38 foll. has no meaning 
except to the boy of literary taste ; and indeed much 
of this section of the Introduction shares the same 
merit. 

The Introduction consists of four sections :—(1) 
The form of the poem. (2) Dates of the Eelogues. 
(3) The execution of the poem. (4) Outline of Vergil’s 
life. The second section is the most important and 
Mr. Sidgwick’s conclusions seem almost certainly 
right. He places the Helogues in the order II. IIL. V. 
VII. IX. andI.VI.1V. VIII. X: of theselI. IID. V. 
must certainly belong here : VII is doubtful. Mr. 
Sidgwick holds that 1X. was written before I : the ‘dis- 
appointment ’ came before the ‘gratitude.’ This certain- 
ly seems the natural order: but if, as Mr. Sidgwick 
seems to think, the ‘first edition’ of the Eclogues did 
not include the Xth and was dedicated to Polio in VIII. 
12, it is difficult to suppose the IXth oceupyingits pre- 
sent position (as the Ralicstary poem would naturally 
come first orlast) if it was already written : en the other 
hand it is hard toseeany reason forits displacementif it 
originally occupied another position. But the whole 
question of the present order ot ] X.issoapparently insolu- 
ble, that such grounds are far from sufficient to justify 
us in setting aside an otherwise satisfactory hypothesis, 
Is it possible that 1X., originally published separately, 
was suppressed by Vergil himself after it had attained 
its object? that it was then, in the second edition, 
republished ‘by request’ in the collection? The 
somewhat isolated position of X. would be to some 
extent explained if it was thus written later to round 
off the series, nine being considered an impossible 
number to publish. 

One of the most masterly pieces of work in the book 
is the examination of the circumstances of the fourth 
Eclogue. Taking together the Introduction and the 
Note introductory to this Zcl/ogue, a reader can hardly 
avoid coming to much the same conclusions: 1. 60 
‘incipe, parve puer, risu cognoscere matrem’ shews 
that the child was already born and was a boy : there- 
fore it cannot have been the child of Octavian, Julia, 
or that of Antony and Octavia, also a girl: it must 
therefore have been Polio’s son Asinius Gallus: the 
difficulties of this hypothesis are overcome by the 
considerations (1) that the consulship was ‘ still a 
Nene position’ (2) that ‘something must be 
allowed for poetry, to friendship, and even to play- 
fulness.’ Mr. Sidgwick considers the ‘ Messianic’ 
hopes expressed in the Eelogue accounted for by the 
expectation of a new reign of peace after a century of 
civil war. 

The third section of the Introduction is thorough- 
ly good and suggestive : especially we may notice the 
detailed criticism of VIII. and X. For the sake of those 
who read Vergil without admiring him, we are glad 
to see that Mr. Sidgwick lays more stress on Vergil’s 
manipulation of his materials : ‘not a mere imitator,’ 
he says, and it cannot be said too often or too strongly, 
especially to the young. That wonderful power, 
in which Vergil stands preeminent, of using other 
men’s work as ‘studies’ for his own picture, is too 
readily mistaken for the plagiarism of a copyist. 

To come to the Notes :—In 1, 5 resonare Amaryl- 
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lida, he says ‘internal and extended cognate’ : it is 
surely truer to adopt the view given by Monro 
(Homeric Grammar § 136 n) that the ‘internal’ use 
is original and the ‘ cognate’ merely a special form of 
it, and probably in most cases, if not all, a later 
form. The notes on two other accusatives florem 
depasta 1. 55 and ardebat Alexim II. 1 leave nothing 
to be desired. These three notes forma good example 
of the care of our editor : it is unfortunately not very 
uncommon to find all unusual uses of a case thrown 
into a critical waste-paper basket such as ‘ Accusative 
of Respect,’ ‘Genitive of Relation,’ a custom fatal to 
all exactness of scholarship. The note on 1. 55 isa 
good specimen of the kind that the stupid boy will 
read little and heed less. On 66 Mr. Sidgwick takes 
the sensible view that emendation is unneccessary, 
‘ Oaxes’ being named after the town Oavus. Of 1. 
70 his translation ‘ At last behold with wonder a few 
scant ears, my realm of old’ seems obviously right. 
The distinction in II. 2 between indirect question 
‘nec quid speraret habebat’ and final relative ‘nec 
quod speraret habebat’ is important, and is one of the 
things that should be learnedearly Onl. 30 he takes 
hibiscus = switch, doubtless rightly. I1I. 39 isa good 
specimen of clever and suggestive translation. On 
ILI. 102. neque=ne quidem. Conington should surely 
have been followed in elassing the usage as ἃ Grecism 
and comparing οὐδέ. The note on 1V. 30 roscida melia, 
is a good one: Mr. Sidgwick compares the English 
‘honeydew,’ secreted by the aphides. Onl. 44 Juto 
is taken as instrumental ablative, perhaps rightly. 
The note of V. 40 deserts Conington in favour of the 
simpler and more natural (if not indeed necessary) 
‘scatter leaves on the ground’—In 1. 80 vofis is 
taken as abl. of penalty, probably rightly. In. VI. 5 
the point that pingwes, deductum are both ‘predica- 
tive’ is not sufficiently brought out. Inl. 35 tum 
durare solum ete, drare is taken transitive with 
orbis for subject, which seems better than the usual 
way. Theexplanation of argutus in note on VII. 1 is 
good and clear and Mr. Sidgwick is doubtless right, 
as against Conington, in placing no stop in l. 5, 
‘ready to sing and answer in rivalry.’ On VIII. 42 μέ 
vidi, ut perii he takes ut throughout = how, and ex- 
plains the mistranslation, as also Vergil’s ‘blunder’ 
1. 59 in translating @vaAAa, He considers the refrain 
in 1. 77 spurious, ‘as without it the songs are of equal 
length’: on the other hand the refrain is absolutely 
appropriate where itstands. On IX. 23 Mr. Sidgwick 
does not attempt the old explanation ‘ while I am on 
my way back’: and he is right, as the instances collect- 
ed by Kennedy are enough to shew that dwm with 
pres. indic. has both meanings : and, as has been pertin- 
ently observed, why not ‘ while I am on my way there”? 
The note onl. 58 ‘ ventosi ceciderunt murmurs aurae’ 
is one of those that teach style in Latin. On X. 20 
‘wet from the winter oakwoods where he has been 
gathering acorns’ is much better than the usual 
‘from steeping acorns for fodder.’ 

The notes on points of scansion, as on 1. 39 ; IT. 65 ; 
IV. 61.; V. 21; VII. 23 and IX. 66 are excellent, 
though quite short : especially the last, where a boy is 
rightly taught the distinction between true archaisms 
and illegitimate imitations. Schoolmasters would 
sometimes be saved a good deal of trouble if to such 
notes of exceptional usage (both here and in Syntax) 
there were appended a caution against imitation : 6.6. 
on I. 39 ‘-at of Impf. was originally long and Vergil 
occasionally uses it so’ but you must not. Little harm 
would be done by admitting the double duty of the 
classics as models, as wellas subjects of study. There 
are no ‘composition-indexes’ to this book, nor is this, 
in the case of the Ecloguwes, desirable. Vergil is not 
in these the acknowledged and only master of his metre, 
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as he afterwards became. Nor is it amiss that a touch 
of the humour which gave us ‘Greek Prose’ peeps out 
in ‘the saying and doings—or rather the singings and 
laziness—of the Sicilian shepherds’ (p. 8). The idea 
of Theocritean parallels will be of little use to lower 
boys, but of incalenlable convenience to more ad- 
vanced students. We have said enough to shew that 
the book is one from which almost any reader can 
learn a good deal, and one to which few teachers can 
add very much exvept in the way of amplification 
FRANK CARTER. 


The Epistles of Horace, Book I. With Intro- 
duction and notes by E. S. SHucksurcu, M.A. 
Cambridge: University Press. 1888. 2s. 6d. 


THE practised skill of Mr. Shuckburgh has produced 
an edition which will be very well suited for the 
purpose for which it is intended. 1t does not claim 
to add anything fresh to the interpretation of the 
poet, nor to be based upon a complete survey of the 
recent literature of the subject. Nor does it even 
give a discussion of the numerous difficulties pre- 
sented by the Epistles, with reasoned grounds for 
adopting one view rather than another. But it 
makes the way of the schoolboy preparing for the 
University Local Examination pretty plain before 
him—somewhat too plain, it may be feared, for his 
real good—by an excellent life of Horace, by a 
running analysis of the text, by giving frequent 
translations, and by judicious decisions upon points 
of difficulty. There are a few instances where Mr. 
Shuckburgh has glided over rather thin ice, and 
settled an interpretation with a definiteness, which the 
facts hardly warrant ; but this is an error, if it is to 
be accounted one, for which most of those who use 
the book will probably be thankful. ‘An editor is 
fortunate if he has not himself imbibed many pre- 
judices as to the poet’s meaning’ is Mr. Shuckburgh’s 
own confession, and it is one in which an earlier 
editor of the Epistles may join. I cannot myself 
accept his defence of duxit in 1. 20, 28, nor his 
interpretation of the ‘grafted cornels’ in i. 16, 8; 
and miss an explanation of the subjunctive in the 
latter passage. 1 do not believe that ampulla can be 
for amb-olla in defiance of phonetic law, while the 
early form ampora gives such a natural explanation 
of it otherwise ; and agree with Mr. Jeans that the 
explanation of the phrase repeated by Mr. Shuckburgh 
‘is quite untenable, and may now be considered 
exploded’ (Letters of Cicero”, p. 21). There is un- 
questionably a difficulty in nocturnos tepores (i. 18, 93) ; 
but ‘the warm air at nights’ is much less likely to 
bring a fever, than ‘heated blood’: and in the still 
more doubtful ¢epidus sol of i. 20, 19 the note ‘Some 
however explain the reference to the schools’ will 
puzzle more than it will help. But on the whole it 
cannot be denied that if Mr. Shuckburgh’s plan of 
annotation is the right one for his purpose, he has 
carried it out with care and skill. Ἄν: 


Titi Livi Ab Urbe Condita Libri. [Editionem 
primam curavit (ἃ. WEISSENBORN, Editio altera 
quam curavit MAuritius MULLER. Pars. IV. 
Fase. I. Lib, XXXI.—XXXV. Lipsiae, in Aedibus 
B. G. Teubneri. 


Tus is another instalment of the seventh edition of 
Weissenborn’s text of Livy revised by M. Miiller. — 

A preface contains a list of all the passages in which 
this text differs from that of Madvig, 1884. The 
text and preface together embody all the latest results 
of Livian textual criticism, and the edition is one 
which no student of Livy can well afford to be without. 
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The paper is good, the type and printing excellent, 
and (there is no end to German advance in these 
days) the sheets appear to be stitched together at the 
back. 


Titi Livi ab Urbe Condita Liber V. Fiir den 
Schulgebrauch erklirt von Franz Luterbacher. 
Leipzig. B. G. Teubner. 1 Mk. 20. 


AN edition of Livy, Book V., by F. Luterbacher. 
The verdict pronounced by Herr E. Kral on the same 
professor's edition of the third and fourth books in 
this same series may be repeated of this, ‘die ausgabe 
ist durchaus zu empfehlen.’ The notes are excellent, 
especially in regard to the peculiarities of Livian 
usage. ‘They are always to the point, contain as a 
rule just what is wanted, and are not crowded with 
useless quotations from authors ancient and modern 
with which it is gratifying to find that even German 
schoolboys are not familiar. They might perhaps 
here and there be fuller. £.g,, inc. 19,§ 4, a 
note on effecit ne would be useful, though the con- 
struction is explained on ec. 33, § 11, and ine. 38, §1, 
non deorum saltem, si non hominum memores is not 
sufficiently explained by ‘non... saltem = ne... 
quidem.’ 

The text adopted is that of Weissenborn revised by 
H. I. Muller, 1882. An appendix on the text gives 
a list of various readings and cmendations, while an 
asterisk shows where the text of the present edition 
departs from Weissenborn’s. 


Livy. Book XXI. Edited for the Syndics of the 
University Press, by M. S. Dimspaur, M.A., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Pitt Press 
series, 38. 6d. 


Mr. DimspAvr’s edition contains an historical intro- 
duction not too long and to the point, two useful 
maps, a general analysis heading each page, and a 
marginal analysis of the contents of each chapter. 
The notes are shapely and to the point, sound and 
scholarly. There are also two appendices, one on 
Hannibal’s route over the Alps, the other on the scene 
of the battle of the Trebia. 

It is certainly to be recommended as a thoroughly 
useful class-book. 

H. M. STEPHENSON. 


Selected Letters of Pliny, with Notes for the use 
of Schools by the late C. E. Pricuarp, M.A. 
and E. R. Bernarp, M.A. New edition. 1887. 
Clarendon Press. 3s. 


Tus edition, which differs from the two preceding 
ones by the addition of a Life of Pliny and an index 
of proper names, is distinctly above the average school 
editions. The chief ground of complaint is that the 
notes, sound and scholarly throughout, are so few in 
number and in many cases so short. Possibly this 
is a fault on the right side, but still in an author like 
Pliny where allusions to social usages, historical 
events and constitutional procedure are so frequent, 
certainly more than sixty-three pages of notes seem 
to be required to 125 pages of text. One consequence 
of this conciseness is that comparatively few refer- 
ences are given either to such writers as Martial and 
Juvenal or to other letters of Pliny. The selection 
of letters is on the whole good, though surely ii. 11, 
the trial of Marius Priscus, and iii, 9, that of 
Classicus, should have been added. Of the Pliny- 
Trajan letters those selected have little interest except 
that on the Christians, and Nos. 8, 17, 31, 38 and 
81 wonld have been far better. There are a few slips 
and inaccuracies which need correction. Ep. 8, § 7, 
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‘ possident ne te’ (the Aldine reading) is printed in 
the notes, ‘possident te’ (that of Keil) in the text. 
Ep. 5, § 1, ‘ratio constet,’ ‘rational account may be 
given,’ is incorrect. The metaphor is from the tallying 
of accounts in banking. Ep. 6, §31, Pliny is said to 
have been ‘praefectus aerarii in 99, the second year 
of Trajan.’ It should be ‘ praefectus aerarii Saturni 
in 98 just before Nerva’s death.’ Ep. 9, 8 17, the 
phrase ‘adlectus inter praetorios’ is not correctly 
explained. It refers to the different grades of sena- 
torial rank. Ep. 12, § 9, ‘Pliny continued to plead 
occasionally in the time of Trajan, and perhaps later.’ 
The last words should be omitted, as Pliny died first. 
Ep. 42, § 4, ‘the transference of the Roman comitia 
to the senate was followed by a similar change in the 
provinces.’ Inscriptions do not bear this out. Ep. 
52, § 3, the note implies that ‘Catanaeus, an early 
editor,’ had used the Medicean MS. This is incorrect. 
Catanaeus published his first edition in 1506. The 
MS. was not brought to Italy till 1508. Ep. 57, §15, 
Julius Vindex was not ‘propraetor of Gaul’ but 
‘legatus pr. pr. Galliae Lugdunensis.’ Ep. 64, § 13, 
‘ludi Circenses vel Apollinares’ is not a correct 
expression. There were ‘ludi Circenses’ at most of 
the great festivals. Ep. 68, § 6, ‘obtinenti Africam’ 
is not ‘the magistrate in charge of the province,’ 
but ‘the preconsul of Africa.’ Ep. 89, ὃ 6 and 10, 
the note is based on the view, proved by Mommsen 
to be wrong, that Pliny was sent to Bithynia in 103. 
The correct date (111 A.p.) is given in the Life of 
Pliny, p. 4. The Life of Pliny and the index of 
names are the work of Mr. L. Huxley. The former 
is correct and well written, though we should have 
been glad of a few more facts in exchange for some 
of the criticism. Bithynia was not a ‘consular 
province’ (p. 4), and to say that Pliny’s financial 
power as quaestor caused him to be named ‘ quaestor 
ἐπὶ seme shows a misunderstanding of what that 
title implies. The index of names is not well- 
proportioned. We have half a column on Aschines, 
and two lines on Verginius Rufus, and while Trajan 
has eight lines assigned to him Galba has twenty-one. 
It is to be hoped that the need for a third edition 
proves that Pliny is now read more often in ae 
E. G. H. 


Une Grammaire Latine Inédite du XIII. Siécle, 
Par Ch, Frervitie. Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 
1886. 5 fres. 


Tus volume, like Wrobel’s edition of Eberhard of 
Bethune (Breslau, 1887) is a very important con- 
tribution to the history of Latin Grammar in the 
Middle Ages. M. Fierville has the advantage of 
publishing for the first time a medieval grammar the 
existence of which must apparently modify to 
some extent the views expressed by Thurot in his 
Notices et Extraits de divers manuscrits pour servir ἃ 
Uhistoire des ideés grammaticales au moyen dge: a work 
which must form the starting-point for every student 
of the subject. 

Thurot thought that in the fourteenth century the 
same Latin grammar was used in all the schools of 
Europe ; and that this was the Doctrinal of Alexander 
of Villedieu. M. Fierville has brought to light the 
existence of a Magister Caesar, whose book represents 
a grammatical tradition current, during the thirteenth 
century, in the schools of North Italy. To it he 
— a chapter on medieval metre by Vincentius 
—- from the Laon MS., to be mentioned 

low. 

The text of Magister Caesar’s grammar is based 
by M. Fierville on two manuscripts : (1) Paris 15462 
( fonds Latin) in the Bibliothéque Nationale ; (2) Laon 
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465. The Paris copy belongs to the thirteenth, the 
Laon copy to the fifteenth century. He mentions two 
other copies of the entire work known to exist: the 
Metz MS. 169 (saec. XV.): Bruges 537 (saec. XIII,) 
important as preserving the name of the author; and 


two which contain only the tenth chapter (already © 


published by Thurot and Wright and Halliwell): 
Cotton, Cleopatra B. VI. fol. 241 v°; and Laud Mise. 
no 707. 

This Compendium Grammaticae is divided in the 
Laon MS. into nineteen chapters :— 

I. Definitionces. De Nomine. 1]. De Generibus 
Nominum. 111. De Constructione. 1V. De Declina- 
tionibus. V. De Oratione: de supposito et apposito. 
VI. De Relativis. VII. De pronomine. VIII. De 
Verbo ; de praeterito et supino et de formatione persona- 
rum. IX. Dere metrica. X. Derhythmico dictamine. 
XI. De dictamine insoluta oratione. XII. De verborum 
speciebus. XIII. De accentibus. XIV. De supple- 
tionibus. XV. Regulae intercisae : de nominibus, de 
adverbiis et de relativis. XVI. Regulae intercisae : de 
verbis. XVII. Regulae intercisae: Varia. XVIII. 
Requlae intercisae : de constructione. XIX. Regulae 
intercisae : de figuris, de comparativis &e. 

The Paris manuscript gives a different order. M. 
Fierville follows the Laon arrangement, rightly show- 
ing, however, that neither is the rational one. The 
sections of this grammar, like those of the first book 
of Isidore, were handed down in different orders, 
owing no doubt to the fact which Mr. Fierville clear- 
ly recognises, that the book is really a collection of 
school lessons, ‘dicteés dans un ordre trop souvent 
contestable, ou réunies n’importe comment par 
des copistes somnolents ou peu formes.’ In this respect 
the medieval grammar before us only resembles many 
of the ancient manuals edited by Keil. 

The main characteristic of Magister Caesar is that 
headheres more closely to his Priscian than Alexander 
in his Doctrinal. He follows Priscian more or less 
closely in his first, second, fourth, seventh, eighth, 
twelfth and thirteenth chapters, and in the Regulae 
Intercisae, chapp. XV—XI1X. In the ninth chapter 
too, De Re Metrica, there is more of Priscian than M. 
Fierville suspects. He says (p. XX) ‘La régle la 
plus curieuse est celle qui veut que toute voyelle finale 
suivie d’un s s’élide sur le mot suivant commencant 
par une voyelle: on ne la trouve nulle part ailleurs.’ 
The rule, it is true, cannot be found elsewhere : 
but the misquoted verse of the Aeneid (XII 709), 
and the false scansion on which it is based, znter se 
cotisse viros et (or que) discernere (or decernere) ferro 
is to be found in Priscian 1. p. 32 Hertz, and indeed 
in Servius ad loc., scanned by elision of the s of viros. 
The truth of course is that cernere ferro was glossed 
decernere Ferro, and that, decernere then crept into the 
text and was accepted, and scanned as might be. 

The third and sixth chapters are from Sponcius. 
The tenth is specially interesting as forming, in con- 
junction- with the De Metrico Dictamine of 
Vincentius Heremita,’ a manual of medieval Latin 
prosody. The fourteenth, De Suppletionibus or on 
tenses formed with the verbs esse and ire, is, according 
to the editor, entirely new. 

M. Fierville’s editorial work, which includes a 
terse and instructive commentary, fully bears out 
his own statement, ‘Je l’ai étudié avec le soin le plus 
consciencieux, et j’y ai ajouté des notes presque 
toujours inédites pour le replacer, autant que possible 
dans le courant d’idées ot ila été composé.” He adds 
‘Je serais heureux si ce travail laborieux et obscur 
pouvait obtenir les suffrages des savants auxquels 
Vhistoire littéraire du moyen Age est familitre.’ The 
present writer has no claim to be numbered among 
these scholars : but he will yield to none of them in 


appreciation of the care with which M. Fierville has 
executed his dry and laborious, but by no means un- 
fruitful task. 

H. NETTLEsHIP. 


Die Stadt Syrakus im Alterthum, autorisierte 
deutsche Bearbeitung der Cavallari-Holmschen 
Topographia Archeologica di Siracusa, von B. 
Lupus. Strassburg. Heitz. Pp. xii. 343. ὅνο. 
10 Mark. 


Tur Topographia Archeologica di Siracusa was pre- 
pared at the expense of the Italian Government by 
Adolf Holm and the two Cavallaris—the former the 
historian of Sicily, the latter archaeologists possessing 
an unrivalled personal acquaintance with Syracuse— 
and was published in 1883. No pains were spared to 
make the work perfect, and it has been generally 
recognised as the standard authority on its subject. 
Its sumptuous folio and yet more sumptuous atlas 
contain all that is known about Syracusan antiquities, 
and entirely supersede previous treatises. Unfortu- 
nately its very size and splendour places this indis- 
pensable book beyond the range of common men ; it 
is an édition de luxe which belongs more to eighteenth 
than to nineteenth century scholarship. This defect 
Herr Lupus has tried to remedy by the production of 
a cheap and compact translation, and his attempt 
deserves the fullest approbation. One regrets indeed 
the glories of the original and particularly the superb 
atlas, but it is undeniably better to be utilitarian 
here. 

The new book is not exactly a translation, about 
half of it being considerably altered and rewritten. 
The chapters contributed by Holm, that is, the 
bibliographical introduction and the historical part, 
are given more or less literally, as indeed was to be 
expected. On the other hand, the topographical 
chapters by Saverio and Cristoforo Cavallari—ii.-iv. 
and vi. in the Italian—have been recast in the interests 
of brevity and clearness. Throughout Herr Lupus, 
who is already favourably known as a writer on 
ancient Syracuse, has added notes illustrating his 
own point of view. So far as I could judge, the work 
has on the whole been exceedingly well done. The 
book may be warmly recommended to scholars in- 
terested in ancient history and in Thucydides or Livy. 
I hope I shall convey no idea of censure if I proceed 
to notice two points where the hook seems susceptible 
of improvement. And, first of all, the maps. These 
have been reduced to three, one showing the topo- 
graphy and remains generally, a well-engraved map 
on the scale of 1250 feet to an inch or 1°15000 ; the 
other two smaller and rougher, illustrating the 
Athenian and Roman sieges. Now this reduction 
was absolutely necessary in order to make the book 
reasonably cheap, and some praise is due to the 
ingenuity with which nearly every detail of the 
original has been preserved either in the maps or by 
means of illustrations in the text. Still the maps 
are not quite perfect. The larger one is good and 
bears comparison with the original fairly well, though 
one or two things are not very clear, ¢.g. the dip west 
of Euryélus Fort. But the smaller ones are very 
roughly drawn, are not quite accurate, and not very 
clear. Some of the engravings in the text are also 

oor; the one appended to the Table of Contents 
a vii.) is really bad, and not at all like Cavallari’s 
own sketch (Ταῦ. iii.). Perhaps one is liable to be 
too particular about these maps, but the miserable 
character of our English plans, notably of the one in 
Grote, makes one look very critically at them. A 
further defect is the introduction of Herr Lupus’ own 
views and theories, in place of those adopted by Holm 
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and Cavallari. Thus Lupus and Holm differ in their 
accounts of the Athenian walls from the Harbour up 
to Epipolae. Now it is quite possible that Herr 
Lupus is right, though personally I agree rather 
with Holm, but he is quite wrong in putting his own 
ideas into the text and map to the exclusion of Holm’s. 
It is true he discusses the point in a note (p. 134), 
but this is not enough. There are also one or two 
cases Where the translator has put his own view into 
the text without any warning. One example, which 
has been cited by another reviewer, is the question of 
the circumference of the Great Harbour (p. 24). Herr 
Lupus’ theories are interesting, but he ought not to 
oust those which he professes to translate, still less to 
do so without warning. Among lesser faults I think 
it was unwise to alter the numbers of the original 
chapters. The original paging ought also to have 
been noted on the margin of the translation. 

I do not wish to discuss here any of the disputed 
questions upon which I may differ from either Holm 
or Herr Lupus. But I should like, if personalities 
be allowed, to take this opportunity of thanking 
Mr. Heitland for his notice of my Model of Syracuse, 
in a former number of this Review (C. R. i. 73). I 
have good reason to be grateful to many critics, but 
his opinion is especially valuable, since he has, I 
believe, examined the site with more than common 


care. Perhaps I may also reply to two of his eriti- 
cisms. He thinks ‘my exaggeration of the vertical 


scale excessive.’ The vertical scale of raised maps is 
always a difficulty, but I think (as he admits) that 
the practical need of clearness involves a very con- 
siderable exaggeration. And I console myself with 
the verdict of another critic, Professor Freeman, who 
says that ‘ Epipolai does not look exaggerated in the 
Model.’ Mr. Heitland also notes the omission of 
‘the great northern line of aqueduct marked by 
Schubring.’ I am not quite sure that 1 understand 
what aqueduct is meant. The great northern aque- 
duet given by Schubring (Philol. xxii. (1864), p- 600) 
is stated by Ch. Cavallari (p. 122 = 267 Lupus) not 
to be discoverable—‘ non abbiamo potuto ritrovarlo’ 
are his words It is impossible to discover what 
water supply the Athenians really cut, so I inserted 
the Galermi aqueduct, which is one of the most 
important channels, and which may possibly have 
existed in 414 B.c. Mr. Heitland would do a service 
to scholarship, if he would state more fully the 
grounds for his acceptance of Schubring’s view. 
F. HAVERFIELD. 


Le Plébiscite dans l’Antiquité: Gréce et Rome. 
Par CHARLES Borcraup. Geneve. H. Georg. 
Paris. E. Thorin. 1887. Pp. xvi. 200. 


Tuis is the first instalment of a ‘History of the 
Plebiscite,’ the second part, which is to deal with the 
modern state, being in preparation. M. Borgeaud 
explains in his preface the objects of his essay. 
Grave defects have been discovered in the working 
of representative government aud it is questionable 
whether the system will prove compatible with 
universal suffrage. The problem of the future, 
indeed in Switzerland of the immediate present, is 
to evolve a form of ‘direct democracy,’ and it is in 
the hope of contributing to the study of so important 
a subject that the present work has been undertaken, 
Aik With these aspirations the author would have 
done better to begin with the second part. He 
emphasizes at the outset the radical differences between 
ancient and modern society, and in summing up at 
the end has of course to confess that the principal 
result is ‘somewhat negative,’ i.¢. that classical 
antiquity cannot help in modern politics. Another 
reflexion however that is described as more ‘ positive ' 
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is that the democracies of Greece and Rome by 
means of the ‘ plebiscite’ succeeded in emancipating 
law from religion, and the last words of this volume 
are: ‘Si ce principe (la séparation du temporel et du 
spirituel) a été méconnu par le moyen 4ge clérical, il 


* est aujourd’hui de ceux qui sont ἃ la base de l’Etat 


moderne.’ Perhaps there is more in this conclusion 
than meets the eye. 

I do not find that M. Borgeaud’s study has con- 
tributed anything new and valuable. A_ special 
treatise on the constitution and powers of popular 
assemblies in Greece and at Rome might be worth 
writing, but the plan of this essay precludes thorough 
discussion. When Sparta has to be disposed of in 
ten pages, Athens in fifteen, and the other states of 
Greece in six, there is not space for much more than 
an abstract of hypotheses: at any rate few citations 
from ancient authorities are conceded. Rome is 
treated at greater longth, one chapter being given to 
the origin and composition of the comitia, one to the 
Roman conception of law, and one to the considera- 
tion of the steps by which plebiscita rose in the end 
to the rank of Jeges, but in the main only results are 
presented. “ 7] ne peut,’ says M. Borgeaud, speaking 
of the distinction that has been drawn between 
comitia trihuta and concilia plebis, ‘il ne peut entrer 
dans le cadre de ce travail de rapporter, méme en 
résumé, la longue série d’arguments (dont la plupart 
comportent une discussion de textes) qui militent en 
Saveur de Vopinion proposée par Uécole de Mommsen,’ 
Ἢ 61. Even the work of selection, however, requires 
cnowledge and it is open to doubt whether the author 
is quite equal to his task. He does not appreciate 
the value of the evidence of ancient historians : thus 
he holds (p. 44) that a statement of Dionysius and 
‘above all Cicero’ relating to early Roman society 
is to be preferred to an inference of comparative 
jurisprudence, and seems in perfect good faith to 
accept from the legend of Romulus that the first 
king.was also the founder (in a sense of course) of the 
city (p. 98). His conception of ancient society is 
drawn from M. Fustel de Coulanges and Sir H. 8. 
Maine, and he is apparently not aware of the existence 
of any other staatadial Lex is derived from legere, 
in the sense of reading, and, what is more astonishing, 
appeal is made to Varro: ‘ La parenté de lex et legere 
est indiquée par Varron: leges quae lectae et ad 
populum latae quas observet, L. L. vi. 66 (p. 84). 
M. Borgeaud also has no right to say that Quirites un- 
doubtedly (p. 38) comes from curia, whatever the origin 
of the latter word. Once at any rate I have detected 
an inconsistency in his narrative : on p. 46 he adopts 
the conjecture of J. J. Miiller that the sex suffragia 
represent the seniores of the equitum centuriae, but 
on p. 50 he writes thus: ‘Le droit d’opiner avant 
toutes les autres appartenait en effet aux dix-huit 
centuries de chevaliers de la premitre classe et, parmi 
elles, aux six plus anciennes, antériewres ἃ la con- 
stitution servienne et composées exclusirement de 
patriciens.’ He fails to see, or at any rate indicate, 
that this is a rival hypothesis to explain, among 
other things, the same sex suffragia. It is, however, 
fair to add that the exposition is generally clear and 
pleasantly written. To scholars who are studying the 
subject the book is of no importance, and others 
would get any information they may want more con- 
veniently by consulting directly Gilbert, or Willems, 
or Mommsen. W. Wysr. 


De l’Organisation financiére chez les Romains. 
Par J, Manquarpt, traduit par A, Vicit. Paris. 
Thorin. 10 fres. 


FRENCH scholars set us a good example in translatin 
the great German works on classical history an 
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antiquities. Occasionally indeed their translations 
have an intrinsic importance of their own, like that 
of Mommsen’s Geschichte des Rim. Munzwesens by 
de Blacas and de Witte, which, through the new 
material incorporated in it, has to a certain extent 
superseded the original. But of all the valuable 
works whicb have long needed translation, the Hand- 
buch der rimischen Alterthiimer by Mommsen and 
Marquardt is by far the most conspicuous. This task, 
still unattempted in England, has at last been com- 
menced in France under the general editorship of 
M. Gustave Humbert. The eight volumes of the 
original are to be completed in fourteen French 
volumes, of which the S/aatsrecht will occupy seven, 
the Staatsverwaltung five, and the Privat-leben two. 
Of these, two volumes have already appeared, the 
one before us, and the first part of die Magistratur. 
It is hoped, however, that five more will be published 
in the present year. The present volume forms the 
first half of Vol. II. of the Staatsverwaltung. It is 
perhaps less generally known than the other parts of 
the great work, but students of Roman history do 
not need to be told that it is invaluable for an under- 
standing of the ceconomical side of the Roman 
administration. Of the various periods of the Roman 
coinage, of the successive currencies—copper, silver, 
gold—of the relation between Roman and Greek 
coins, of the Roman policy of depreciation, there is, 
with the exception of Mommsen’s great but somewhat 
inaccessible work, no equally clear account elsewhere. 
M. Vigieé’s translation is excellent in style, and 
very free from inaccuracies. A close comparison of 
nearly half of it with the German has shown only a 
few trifling discrepancies, and one or two misprints 
repeated from the original. Print and paper are both 
excellent, but the price of the book is perhaps rather 
high, considering that it only contains one half of 
the German volume. There is one deficiency in the 
book ef which the purchasers may with justice com- 
plain. It is entirely without an index. In the 
German edition, each volume has its own index, 
which, although meagre and insufficient, is still a 
help for purposes of reference. The reader of the 
translation, however, has nothing to help him but 
the table of contents. It is to be hoped that this 
deficiency will be supplied in the future volumes of 
the work, for in all other respects it can be thoroughly 
recommended to those who cannot read the original 
German. E. G. H. 


The Causes of the Decline of the Roman 
Commonwealth. By Herserr ΝΥ, Biunv, 
‘B.A. Oxford. Blackwell. 2s. 


THis essay, which won the Arnold Prize last year, 
is a vigorous piece of work. It is to be hoped indeed 
that Mr. Blunt will hereafter chasten his style. He 
is too anxious to be striking and picturesque, and 
with his too frequent metaphors and allusions be- 
comes occasionally obscure. Here is a sentence of 
which the meaning is certainly not obvious: ‘The 
magistrates were undoubtedly the only formative 
element in the state, for only with the possibility of 
an’ effective democracy, primary or representative, 
could the populws, and of course the plebs, become 
more than ὑλή ; and while lying between these two 
ideals, one its Eden, the other its Paradise, the 
populus was extinguished.’ Mr. Blunt finds the dis- 
tinetive cause for which he seeks in the invisible 
defects of the Roman constitution, which, as he puts 
it, ‘was in essential nature wholly unworkable,’ and 
only preserved by being shelved. This thesis he sup- 
ports with much forcible argument and with copious 
illustrations. Some thinkers are inclined to attach 
more weight to the social and moral causes, which 


Mr. Blunt considers to have been of only secondary 
importance. But the difference is one which involves 
the whole conception of history, and to argue it would 
carry us not only beyond all reasonable limits of 
space, but into subjects with which the Classical 
Review does not profess to deal. We may remark, 
however, that the Roman historians are to be found 
on the side of Mr. Blunt’s opponents. They saw the 
causes of decay in power exercised without scruple, 
because without fear, when Rome stood alone, in in- 
creased luxury and corrupted morals. Is Mr. Blunt 
right when he says that ‘ usury was entirely forbidden 
by the tribunician law of Genucius’? Livy tells the 
story, but seems to be very doubtful—‘apud quos- 
dam invenio’ (vii. 42). Tacitus says ‘vetita versura.’ 
Versura may well have been a convenient and euphe- 
mistic expression for compound interest. A owes B 
at the end of year £100 capital and £5 interest. He 
borrowed £105 of C to pay it, so changing his creditor 
(the real meaning of versura). ‘ But why go to C?’ 
says B: ‘I will Jend it as a new Joan.’ So A begins 
the second year with a debt of £105. Thus we get to 
compound interest. ἈΠ. ΟΣ 


Inventaire Sommaire des Manuscrits Grecs de 
la Bibliothéque Nationale, par Henri Omonv, 
Sous-bibliothécaire au Département des Manuscrits. 
Premiere Partie: Ancien Fonds Grec. Théologie. 
Seconde Partie : Ancien Fonds Gree. Droit— 
Histoire—Sciences. Paris : Alphonse Picard. 
1886, 1888. Each 10 fres. 

OF the useful Inventories, or, as we should call them, 

brief Catalogues, of the MSS. of the Bibliotheque 

Nationale, which are issued from time to time by the 

officers of that Library, those which deal with the 

Greek collections have fallen to the skilful hands of 

Monsieur Omont, who has made the study of Greek 

MSS., not only in his own Department, but also in 

other libraries of Europe, his special province. 

In the two volumes or Parts before us we have 
descriptions of 2541 MSS., out of the total of 3117 
which form the Ancien Fonds Gree of the Paris 
collections. A third volume which is already in the 
press, and with which we shall have an Introduction 
and Index, will complete the work. Monsieur 
Omont’s plan has been to follow the arrangement of 
the catalogue of 1740, retaining the same numbers, 
and repeating the old pressmarks ; we are thus 
happily untroubled by a double set of numbers, which 
any rearrangement must have necessitated. 

The MSS. are classed in subjects, but are again 
subdivided according to sizes: thus the works of an 
author are not found all together, but must be looked 
for among the petits, the moyens, or the grands. 
This, however, is no great trouble, and the Index 
will set things right. 

With our comparatively small collections of Greek 
MSS. in England, the contemplation of an ‘ancient’ 
collection of upwards of three thousand volumes, not 
taking count of later acquisitions, is somewhat over- 
powering ; the more so, when we run our eyes over 
the pages of the catalogue and note what a very large 
proportion of the MSS. are of early dates. The 
accumulation of the collection has been the work of 
centuries: Henri II., Catherine de Medicis, Henri 
IV., Louis XIII., Cardinal Mazarin, Le Tellier, de 
Thou, de Mesmes, Colbert—all these and others have 
contributed. And it is a happiness to hope and 
believe that what has been brought together with 
so much pains will never be dispersed. 

In the First Part of the Inventaire are contained 
the MSS. which are classed as Theological, that is: 
the codices of the Old and New Testaments, 
Commentaries on the same, Rituals, proceedings of 
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Councils, works of the Fathers, Homilies, and 
miscellaneous Theology. The 46 MSS. of various 
portions of the Old Testament include the famous 
palimpsest Codex Ephraemi of the 5th century, 
and the fragments of the Pentateuch of the 7th 
century. Among the 80 MSS. of the New Testament 
the best known is the Codex Claromontanus of the 
Pauline Epistles, which, we note, is assigned by M. 
Omout to the 7th century ; and next to it are the 
fragments, connected with it, of the Phaethon of 
Euripides of the 5th century. But it is more 
particularly in the great collection of the Fathers 
that the Ancien Fonds shows its strength in the 
solid array of early codices. If other proof were 
wanting, a single glance at the list of the MSS. of 
Chrysostom is enough to carry conviction of the high 
esteem in which that writer has always been held. 
Of some 250 MSS. of his works, which are described 
in this catalogue, about half-a-dozen are of the 9th, 
some thirty are of the 10th, and upwards of one 
hundred are of the 11th century. 

The Second Part extends over a wider field, inelud- 
ing the three departments of Law, History, and 
Science. Τὸ the share of Canon and Civil Law fall 
74 MSS. ; to Geography 24 ; Ecclesiastical History is 
well represented by 216 MSS.; Profane History by 
171; Philosophy has 335; Medicine 199; and 
Mathematics 204. Among the Geographers we may 
note the MS, of Strabo of the 11th century ; under 
Ecclesiastical History, some copies of Eusebius of the 
10th and 11th centuries, and of Josephus of the 11th 
century, besides a solid phalanx of ee of Saints, 
among which are two early dated MSS. of the year 
890. In Profane History, Herodotus is weakly re- 
presented by two copies of the 14th and one of the 
15th century : Thucycides by several, but not earlier 
than the 15th century ; of Xenophon also there are 
a fair number of MSS., but none early. There are, 
however, a Plutarch and a Diodorus Siculus of the 
11th century ; a Nicephorus of the same period; a 
Theophanes of the 10th; and a Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus of the 10th or 11th century, in which 
is included the Rhetoric of Aristotle. There is more 
strength among the Philosophers, where we find 
Plato of the 9th century, and two MSS. of Aristotle, 
oue of Hermogenes, and one of Maximus Tyrius, of 
the 10th century. Among the Medical MSS., pre- 
eminent is Dioscorides, in uncials, with paintings, of 
the 9th century ; and Jastly, in the Mathematical 
division is a Ptolemy of the same date. 

To examine between two and three thousand 
volumes, and to record the various articles contained 
therein and to assign dates, is no light task. 
Catalogue-making indeed is not always as tedious a 
work as it might appear ; there are pleasant by-paths 
down which one may sometimes turn from off the 
hard-beaten track ; but the rigid plan of M. Omont’s 
task keeps him well between the hedges. Our thanks 
are due to him for what he has so conscientiously and 
ably accomplished, and we hope soon to congratulate 
him on the completion of his work. 

E. M. T. 


SOME GREEK GRAMMARS, 


Georg Curtius’ Griechische Schulgrammatik, 
achtzehnte wesentlich verinderte Auflage bearbeitet 
von Dr. WILHELM von HArTEL. Leipzig. 1888. 
Mk. 2.40, 

Methodik des Grammatischen Unterrichtes im 
Griechischen im Anschlusse an W. y. ΠΛΉΤΤΕΙ 
Neubearbeitung der Griechischen Schulgrammatik 
von GrorG Curtivs, verfasst von Dr. AvGusT 
ScHEINDLER, Leipzig. 1888. 
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Abriss der Grammatik des homerischen und 
herodotischen Dialekts, im Anschlusse an die 
18 Auflage, von Dr. Currtius’ Griechischen Schul- 
grammatik bearbeitet von Dr. WILHELM VON 
HarTeL. 60 pf. 

Kurzgefasste griechische Schulgrammatik 
bearbeitet von Dr. BrernHarpT GerTH. Zweite 
verbesserte Auflage. Leipzig. C. F. Winter. 
1 Mk. 60. 


Tue first two books are excellent. The Greek Gram- 
mar of Curtius has been carefully revised by Dr. 
Hartel and in many places rewritten. Many of the 
erroneous traditional forms are banished but perhaps 
more might have been spared. It is difficult, for 
instance, to believe that forms like πόλεε were known 
to any but debased Greek, and surely λύσειας, λύσειε, 
λύσειαν should be preferred to λύσαις, λύσαι and 
λύσαιεν and ὅτον, ὅτῳ to οὗτινος and ᾧτινι. Indeed 
the fault of giving the place of honour to the less 
classical of two alternative forms occurs too often and 
should receive attention in a new edition. It might 
be well also to make it more plain that the verb has 
no peculiarly passive inflexions except those of the 
aorists and the futures derived therefrom. The so- 
called middle future belongs to both middle and pas- 
sive and occurs in a passive sense as frequently as we 
have any right to expect when there are special future 
passives to share its work. 

As in the original Curtius the syntax is succinct 
and clear, and has been enriched with many useful 
points of scholarship. If the use of ὅπως ἄν in 
final clauses were worth giving at all, a caution should 
have been added against using it except after impera- 
tives or their equivalents. 

Dr. Scheindler’s book is published in conjunction 
with the preceding. Though it does not contain much 
that is new it is certainly suggestive and ought to be 
of use to young teachers. Of course many of the 
y0ints on which it insists are not likely to be neglected 
in English schools, while others are unnoticed to 
which an English writer would direct attention. But 
the principal contention is most important, namely, 
that at first both in accidence and in syntax all pecu- 
liar and rare forms and usages should be disregarded. 
Though on some points sounder views are desirable (it 
is e.g. strange to take Xenophon as a typical Attic 
writer) this is plainly the work of a teacher who 
understands and loves his profession. 

The book third on the list, though by the same com- 
piler as the first, does not call for like commendation. 
To begin with, the position of using Homer as a basis 
for teaching the dialect of Herodotus is quite untenable. 
Then Dr. Hartel’s treatment of the tenses is old- 
fashioned and unscientific and his terminology most 
inadequate. Surely the time is past when the | 
aorist of verbs like πέρθειν may be described as forme 
by metathesis and the change of € intoa. This is by 
no means an unfair example. The whole book is most 
disappointing. 

Of Dr. Gerth’s Grammar inuch need not be said. 
It is intended for younger boys than Hartel’s edition 
of Curtius, but tough much shorter follows similar 
lines. The syntax is careful and clear and not over- 
loaded with details. 

W. Guyton RuTHERFORD, 


Verner's Law in Italy. By R. Seymour Con- 
way. Triibner. 1887. 120 pp., with Map. 5s. 


Mn. Conway's Tripos dissertation, an ‘ Essay in the 
History of the Indo τέ ασισι Sibilants,’ is an attempt 
fairly to grapple with a problem which has hitherto 
been δύ ἐκ neglected. It is always assumed that 
intervocalic s becomes 7 in Latin and Umbrian, and 
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the obstinacy of miser, rosa, and many other such 
forms has not made even the new grammarians 
seriously uneasy. In requisitioning Verner’s Law to 
explain these anomalies Mr. Conway is extending a 
principle which has already thrown a flood of light 
on the history of accent, and may have further possi- 
bilities still within it.1 His thesis, clearly stated on 
pp. 5 and 6, asserts (1) that intervocalic s after an 
unaccented syllatle became z in proethnic Italic, and 
in Latin also after the first change of accent(*swezdrem); 
(2) that after the accent s was kept in all dialects. 
Where rhotacism prevailed this z passed on to r: 
moreover in Latin and Faliscan s became 7 even after 
the accent when followed by 7 or w and preceded by 
ὦ cr u, or a long vowel or diphthong. Similar prin- 
ciples are applied to the irregularities of Latin medial 
s before nasals. The corollaries are very important 
as proving by independent methods the date of the 
change in the Latin accent. This became bound by 
a long penult or antepenult before rhotacism began 
(450 B.c.), but when these were short it remained on 
the first syllable of a word until rhotacism had 
ceased (350 B.c.). The proof of these propositions 
begins with Umbrian after a discussion of the pho- 
netics and of other preliminaries, The case here is 
remarkably strong, with nearly thirty words (asa, 
sviseve, vasus, ete.) to support it, against some un- 
important exceptions. The termination -dsius is 
taken as Sabine in origin, with Mommsen. The 
Oscan evidence, though less abundant, is yet more 
unanimous, as the theory only requires the assump- 
tion of Italian enclisis in ezom and eizo-. In con- 
nexion with this the difficult Osean ¢ is discussed 
against Bartholemae. Incidentally the Pelignian 
oisa is well compared with Skt. esa, οἷος : 1 doubt 
however the parallel equation between Osc. eXo and 
Skt. eka, because of the vocalism—aequos suits the 
latter much better. In dealing with the minor 
dialects Mr. Conway has to make a good many bricks 
with but little straw, but with the aid of place-names 
he contrives to give Mr. Heawood fairly plausible 
material for his map. The most important part of 
the book is reached with the discussion of Latin. 
The special cases dealt with first include an ingenious 
explanation of gertt and queritwr as aorist-presents 
for gisit and quisitur: ef. Gallie gaeswm and Lat. 
queero. Hysterogenous ir—not original ir, where 
7 was a pure trill—became ev, and (we must 
assume) affected * gistus, * quistus by form-associa- 
tion. The subsequent explanation (p. 72) of caussa 
as a participle of * cawdo (incido) is simple in itself, 
and removes many difficulties. The chronology 
of rhotacism is carefully investigated, and then 
shown to be supported by the accent theory. The 
intermediate accent system — i.e. that which re- 
quires sororem but keeps caérii/éus—explains the 
phenomena, but neither the oldest nor the latest 
system is required to account for a single ‘word. 
Typical proof-words will be (1) for s after accent, 
dsinus, caésaries, agaso, immtsulus (28 examples) ; 
(2) for + unaccented, Aurélius, dédérunt, gertbam, 
* honoris, Falérii (cf. modern Falleri), ete. ete. ; (3) 
for r due to 7 or u, virium, sérit (=*sisit), equiria, 
caéruleus, naris. Unfortunately there is a fourth 
category, containing among less serious exceptions the 
words dra, atirwm, cttra, lira, virus, the difficulty of 
which Mr. Conway frankly admits. His explanations 
are confessedly forced, and one of them, involving the 
comparison of virus and vir, is surely impossible : it 
is indeed implicitly set aside in an earlier section 
(p. 30). On the whole, however, we may be content 


t For an independent attempt to apply the Law to Greek I 
may refer to a paper of my ownin the American Journal of 
Philology (viii. 207.) 
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to wait for some more satisfactory interpretation of 
these perverse forms, meanwhile accepting the theory, 
at least provisionally, as supported by anterior pro- 
bability and by a great preponderance of evidence. 
I have no space left to describe the appendices, which 
are indeed much less important. A few doubtful 
details should be noticed. The note on Ch. Sl. ch 
(p. 13) seems inconsistent with Brugmann’s account 
of its pronunciation. It is hard to accept mitto as an 
Oscan word (p. 41), and Mr. Conway’s explanation of 
adgretus is not really easier than that which he 
rejects. Would not an Italic pp (=I.E. tht) suit the 
phenomena better than 4? Neither / nor 7 will make 


‘Ital. F/é6vozu=J.E. bhl-ués-’ (p. 58). I suppose foot- 
note 3 (zbid.) only means that Umbr. onse came from 
I.E. 6meso-, not 6mso- ; but apart from the account of 
ὦμος (p. 61 n.) one could only understand that émeso- 
must carry the Greek, Gothic, and Sanskrit forms as 
well. The Syracusan νοῦμμος (p. 61) seems nearer to 
nummus than to Oscan Niovyous. On p. 83 the 
comparison of ocuwlus and ὠκύς cuts adrift ὄσσε and 
its family, a stroke which needs justification. So 
much for small points. We have more cause to com- 
plain of the lack of clearness in Mr. Conway’s style, 
which makes his arguments φωνᾶντα συνετοῖσιν, and 
then only by dint of the closest attention. He has an 
excellent case, and an array of evidence admirably 
collected and marshalled. If in his next venture he 
will take more pains to emulate the perfect lucidity 
of his great exemplar, Brugmann, he will deserve 
yet heartier congratulations than those which his 
first work calls forth. 
J. H. Mouton. 


Studies in Classical Philology (Cornell Univer- 
sity). No. II. Analogy and the scope of its appli- 
eation in language. By BENJAMIN J. WHEELER. 
Ithaca. New York. 1887. 


Tue Cornell University proposes to issue from time 
time a series of papers on subjects of interest to 
classical students. The pamphlet before us is the 
second of the series, and deals with the subject of 
analogy and the scope of its application to language. 
Mr. Wheeler’s name is already well known as the 
author of the very interesting monograph on the 
Greek noun-accent which was noticed last year in the 
Classical Review. In the present work there is 
necessarily very little that is new in the material 
employed, and the main feature of the book is the 
system of classification adopted. Mr. Wheeler main- 
tains that the subject of analogy in language must be 
approached rather from the psychological than from 
the grammatical side. Classifications like that of 
Paul into analogies that are stofliche and analogies 
that are formale, though necessarily exhaustive, yet 
fail to give any suggestion of the mental processes by 
which the analogy, whether formal or material, is 
determined. Accordingly Mr. Wheeler, starting from 
the point of view that the ultimate condition of the 
operation of analogy is the tendency of the mind to 
reduce to uniformity the irregularities which result 
from the workings of phonetic law, constructs eight 
categories, under one of which all, or nearly all, 
eases of analogy will fall. Thus likeness of significa- 
tion but diversity of form in two words may result in 
the creation of a third by contamination of the 
original two, as when an American politician who is 
both a Prohibitionist and a Republican is dubbed a 
*Prohiblican.’ Mr. Wheeler gives an instance or 
two of syntactical contamination in English of a 
similar kind; a list of cases in Greek and Latin 
would be interesting. The seeond category is that in 
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which words dissimilar in form but similar in mean- 
ing are in some way ‘ levelled up,’ as when κέλευθος 
becomes feminine on the analogy of ὁδός, or pinus on 
that of arbos. To the instances quoted by Mr. 
Wheeler we may add the whole grouv of French 
feminine substantives from Latin masculines in -or, 
where the gender of the former has been apparently 
affected by that of corresponding abstract substan- 
tives in German. 

Space prevents us from giving the remaining cate- 
gories, which are more interesting and more important 
than those we have quoted ; but the whole pamphlet 
will well repay perusal, and affords a systematic 
classification of the phenomena such as has long been 
required. The distinction which Mr. Wheeler implies 
in his use of ‘likeness,’ ‘resemblance,’ and ‘affinity ’ 
in the headings of his categories is not apparent at 
first sight, and might be more plainly expressed. 
On p. 16 the expression ‘change in the peanglieating 
syllable’ is unfortunate, unless Mr. Wheeler rejects 
the theory that ὁ is the original reduplicating vowel 
of the present. TJenus (p. 22) is not related to 
tenor as arbos to arbor, but rather as decus to decor, 
and indeed fenus survives as a neuter substantive in 
Plaut. Bacch. 793. pact (p. 23) is surely for φρῃσί 
rather than φρησι. We do not follow Mr. Wheeler's 
meaning in saying (p. 21) that the a in seven, heaven 
is from the oblique cases. And perhaps the epic 
dative υἱάσι may be an instance of a new formation 
from the constant use of phrases like πατράσι καὶ 
μητράσι καί υἱάσι, θυγατράσι καὶ υἱάσι, though there is 
certainly here something more than a mere contiguity 
of use. The pamphlet concludes with a sketch of 
the history of the recognition of analogy as a prin- 
ciple of investigation, and a useful bibliographical 
appendix. C. C. 


Origin of the Greek, Latin, and Gothic Roots. 
By James Byrne, M.A., Dean of Clonfert. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1888. 18s. 


Dean Byrne's volume is one of those the pages of 
which can hardly be turned over without a feeling of 
melancholy approaching to despair. That a man 
should undertake to write upon philological questions 
without the least conception of what is meant by 
phonetic Jaw, and in blank ignorance of everything 
that has been done during the present century to 
establish philology on a scientific basis, is a phe- 
nomenon far from uncommon. But the fate that 
such a man meets is well deserved, and his waste of 
time in writing and money in printing can hardly 
excite our pity. That must be reserved for any 
possible victims of his charlatanry. The case is how- 
ever very different with Dean Byrne. He has read 
his Curtius and Max Miiller, he has thumbed his 
Bohtlingk and Roth; he has attacked a problem 
which really demands attention, and has brought to 
bear on it considerable learning and unwearied dili- 
gence. And yet, to speak frankly, the book is worth- 
less from beginning to end, and does not contain, so 
far as I can see, on any one of its nearly three hundred 
pages a single contribution of the slightest value to 
the etymologist. An elaborate fabric has been con- 
structed on utterly rotten foundations, and at the 
faintest breath of criticism it tumbles into hopeless 
ruin. It is the combination of competent knowledge 
with sheer detiance of scientific method which gives to 
this work its curiously pathetic interest. 

Dean Byrne starts from the admitted fact that our 
analysis, so far as we can carry it at present, brings us 
on the one hand to a number of roots wholly unlike 
in form, but expressing ideas between which only the 
very finest differences exist, and on the other hand 
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to roots, identical or at least undistinguishable in 
form, to which widely divergent notions are attached. 
Perhaps he overrates the extent of these phenomena, 
and he certainly ignores the way in which they are 
reduced by recent researches into the primitive 
vocalism ; but there is undoubtedly something which 
calls for explanation. He explains it by the following 
hypothesis. In the utterance of a consonant ‘there 
are seven distinct parts which may separately attract 
notice, and which are suggestive of classes of objects 
of thought. In the closure, there is first the closure 
itself, suggestive of ideas of contact, as junction, 
application, coincidence, position, what occupies 
place, &e.; secondly, the concavity formed by the 
closure of the organ, either when the lips enclose the 
concavity of the mouth, or when the tongue, applied 
to a part of the palate, forms a concavity with the 
remainder of it, this concavity being suggestive of 
enclosure, of flexure, of curvature, &c.; there is, 
thirdly, a sense of relaxation if the tongue or lips be 
applied in a relaxed condition, and this will be sug- 
gestive of softness, of weakness, of lassitude, Xe. ; 
there is, fourthly, the end of the closure, or its open- 
ing, suggestive of separation, of partition, of interval, 
&c. In the current of breath there is, fifthly, a sug- 
gestion of motion which may be variously modified 
by the tongue and lips as they give it passage or 
direction. In the pressure of the breath upon the 
organ, or its first breaking through the partial closure 
of the organ, there is, sixthly, a suggestion of impact, 
of tension, of force, of outburst, of growth, of in- 
crease, &c. In the friction ofthe breath on the organ 
as it passes, there is, seventhly, a suggestion of rough- 
ness, of smoothness, of penetration, of tearing, of 
attrition, &c. There are thus under each consonant 
seven different points of correspondence with seven 
different groups of the elements of thought ; and the 
latter may be attached respectively to the former, 
suggesting them, and being suggested by them.’ 

This is the hypothesis on which Dean Byme pro- 
ceeds to base his analysis of the whole stock of Greek, 
Latin, and Gothic roots. It will be noticed that no 
distinct character is assigned to each consonant; the 
significance attaches to the ‘ particular part or phase 
of the utterance’ to which attention is in each case 
directed. Thus p, suggests junction, p, enclosure, pg 
softness, p, partition, ps; motion, 7, increase, p, rough- 
ness (or smoothness !), and so on ; and the same notions 
are suggested by 8)» 8), &c., or by ἀν ky, &e. Now 
the first question is, what is the evidence for these 
series of consonants? The answer to this is to be 
given by the analysis of roots. Is it possible to 
imagine a more circularargument? We are told that 
8, p, gives a sense of flatness (exemplified by Eng. 
board !), 8 Pp, ἃ sense of curvature, 8, ps a sense of 
moisture, rest, quietness. We ask for evidence of the 
existence of s,, S, 8, and the only answer is the 
worthless one, that it must have been so. It is 
asserted that s, p, suggests the same meaning as Δ ἢ» 
and an entirely different meaning from s, p,; and the 
only proof given is that some words containing sp 
have a different force from other words containing 
these letters. 

It would be trifling with the patience of the reader 
to pursue into detail the absurdities which result from 
the development of so baseless a hypothesis, If a 
causa is assigned for a phenomenon, we have a right 
to ask that it should at least be a vera causa; and 
for the real existence of Dean Byrne's causes, we have 
not the shadow of a proof suggested. To borrow a 
well-known illustration, the argument of the book is 
exactly parallel to the statement that the reason why 
the sea is salt is because of the whale in the centre of 
the Sahara, The seven modes of pronunciation of 
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each of the consonants have not left a trace in any 
language, and have been devised solely to serve as 
skeleton-keys to pick any lock to which they may be 
applied, in the hope that if one does not fit it, another 
may. Dean Byrne has taken the enormous pains to 
arrange more than 13,000 words of different languages 
according to this purely fictitious classification. He 
would have done at least as good service by drawing 
up name-lists of all the undergraduates of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin, classified according to the 
Christian names of their fathers. The work has been 
pronounced ‘an interesting, and perhaps an important 
one.’ The interest is entirely melancholy ; the im- 

ortance lies wholly in the impressiveness of the 
feo, which by this time ought hardly to be needed. 

A, 5. WILKINS. 


Theorie der Musischen Kunste der Hellenen. 
Von Aucust RossBpatH und RupoLt¥r WESTPHAL, 
Dritter Band. Erste Abtheilung: Allgemeine 
Theorie der Griechischen Metrik. Von RupDOLF 
WesTrHAL und Huco Guepirscu. Leipzig. 
1887. 


Tur third edition of Rossbach and Westphal’s great 
work on Greek metres, of which this volume is the 
third instalment, is separated from the second edition 
by about twenty years. During this interval West- 
phal has published, besides other books on kindred 
subjects, a German translation of the fragments of 
Aristoxenus, with a commentary. The results of this 
work are incorporated in the third edition of the 
Metrik, which thus ditfers in some important respects 
from the earlier editions. About a hundred pages of 
this volume are new (exclusive of the revised chapter 
on prosody), but most of this has already appeared in 
a very slightly different form in the Aristuxenus and 
in the first volume of this third edition of the Metrik. 
This is the case with the principal additions in chap- 
ter I., which consist of a discussion of the distinction 
drawn by Aristoxenus between singing and speaking, 
and of the so-called ‘cyclic’ dactyl. According to 
Westphal, Aristoxenus holds that singing is distin- 
guished from speaking by the fact that in singing the 
voice dwells for a longer time on each syllable, so 
that it appears to rest upon it before proceeding to 
another syllable, whereas in speaking the voice is in 
continual motion, never resting on any syllable for 
an appreciable length of time. This interpretation 
seems very questionable. What Aristoxenus says is 
that both in singing and in speaking there is a κίνησις 
κατὰ τόπον, but that in the former it is διαστηματική, 
in the latter συνεχής. Does not this mean that in 
speaking the voice is in continual motion with regard 
to pitch, so that it never rests on any one note, but is 
always gliding without a break from one pitch to 
another, whereas in singing the voice passes from 
note to note with a leap over the interval between 
them? This is apparently the view of H. Weil, 
which is quoted and rejected by Westphal. But 
whatever may be thought of Westphal’s interpreta- 
tion of Aristoxenus on this point, the inference which 
he draws is probably correct, viz. that in Greek, no 
less than in modern, poetry the rhythm of song was 
more definite than that of mere recitation, that e.g. in 
the former the long syllable was normally just double 
of the short syllable, whereas in the latter the exact 
relation between them was not determinable, so that 
no good recitation would have given each syllable 
precisely the value required by strict scansion, In 
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the section on the ‘cyclic’ dactyl Westphal maintains 
that it was employed in recitation only, not in 
song. The passage in Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
on which the doctrine of the ‘cyclic’ dactyl rests 
certainly does not justify the popular modern theory 
of the value of the dactyl in logaoedic metres. The 
other additions to chapter I. are mostly concerned 
with the metres of other branches of the Indo- 
Germanic family, especially those of the Zend Avesta 
and of Indian poetry. Chapter II, deals with 
prosody, a subject on which there is comparatively 
little room for differences of opinion. It follows 
the lines laid down in the corresponding chapter of 
the second edition, but has been almost entirely 1e- 
written and brought up to date by Hugo Gleditsch. 
Chapter III. on the different kinds of feet and κῶλα 
is new, but is mainly a statement of the doctrine of 
Aristoxenus as understood by Westphal, which has 
been expounded at greater length in the Aristoxenus 
and in the Griechische Rhythmik which forms the 
first volume of this edition. Chapter 1V. has two 
new sections defining the meaning of the terms κῶλον, 
μέτρον, ὑπέρμετρον, στίχος, περίοδος, στροφή. In 
chapter V. there is a new section stating and criticis- 
ing Bentley’s theory of asynartete verses. Westphal 
still maintains the opinion expressed in the second 
edition of the Metrik, that asynartete verses are those 
in which there is internal catalexis. There are diffi- 
culties involved in this theory, especially, as West- 
phal admits, in its application to some episynthetic 
verses which are quoted as asynartete by Hephaestion. 
There is perhaps not sufficient evidence to determine 
with certainty the exact meaning of the term ‘asynar- 
tete,’ but Westphal gives all the existing materials 
for arriving at a conclusion on the subject. In this 
part of the book as well as elsewhere there are some 
bad misprints which are sometimes puzzling, ¢.g. in 
the list of ἀσυνάρτητα ἀντιπαθῆ on pp. 342, 343, where 
τροχαϊκοῦ is four times printed instead of ἰαμβικοῦ 
in combination with ionics. The only other addition 
in this chapter is a short account of Hephaestion’s 
μέτρα πολυσχημάτιστα coupled with a discussion of 
the abnormal values of long and short syllables, ¢.g. 
of dactyls used in three-time metres and of trochees 
in four-time metres, the three-time dactyl, as West- 
phal has already shown elsewhere, being probably 
= 14 + 3 + 4%, the four-time trochee = 2 + 1}. The 
only important omission in this edition of vol. III. as 
compared with the second edition is that of the 
secondary metres (paeonics, ionics, choriambies), 
which are here dismissed on the ground that their 
treatment depends on rhythmical and not metrical 
tradition, and that therefore all that needs to be said 
of them in general has already been stated in vol. I. 

The importance of this new edition of the Merit 
is that it follows the doctrines of the ancient writers 
on rhythm and metre, and especially of Aristoxenus, 
even more closely than its predecessors. It is not 
always sufficiently recognised that the study of these 
writers, taken in connection with the Greek poets, 
forms the only solid basis for a knowledge of Greek 
metre, and that its principles cannot be learnt from 
Greek poetry alone. Westphal has probably done 
more than any one else to elucidate the remains of 
the ancient authors on the subject, and to show their 
value. The remaining instalment of the book will 
contain the ‘Specielle Metrik,’ which is to be re- 
written by Rossbach. 

C, B. HEBERDEN. 
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NOTES. 


ARES IN THE BRAZEN Ppot.—Homer (E, 385 sqq.) 
says that Otus and Ephialtes shut up Ares for thirteen 
months in a brazen pot, from which he was released 
by Hermes. ‘The traditional explanation,’ says Mr. 
Leaf on this passage, ‘makes them a personification 
of the triumph of agricultural pursuits (AAwevs from 
ἀλωή) over warlike passions,’ and he quotes from 
Schol. D on A 308 a statement that Otus and Ephialtes 
put an end to war and made men live at peace. On 
this view the Aloidae shut up the war-god in a pot 
to hinder him from going about and stirring up strife, 
just as some New Guinea people shut up the god of 
rain, thunder, and lightning, and keep him a close 
prisoner in a sacred house when they wish to have 
fine weather for a feast ; after the feast he is let out 
and may go and rain, thunder, and lighten as much 
as he likes. See Chalmers and Gill, Work and 
Adventure in New Guinea, p. 152. A different 
explanation is suggested by a custom of the Alfoers 
of Halmahera, a large island west of New Guinea. 
Some of these people think that the war-god lives in 
the forest or on a till tree, and when they are going 
to war they inveigle him into a basket, shut him up, 
and carry him with them in the basket to battle. 
On their return, the basket, gay with flowers, is 
welcomed with demonstrations of joy, but the god is 
not let out of it till he has given his word of honour 
that he will stand by the people in their next war. 
See Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, land- en vol- 
kenkunde, dl. xxvii. p. 447 sq.; also Biidragen tot de 
Taal-land-en-volkenkunde van Neérlandsch Indie. 
4de volg. viii. p. 183 sg. Following out the hint 
here given, may we not suppose that the reason 
why the Aloidae kept Ares a prisoner was, not that 
men might beat their spears to pruning-hooks as the 
scholiast thought, but that they might have the war- 
god on their side in battle? Such a view fits far 
better with the known character of the Aloidae, who 
appear as peaceful husbandmen nowhere but in the 
gentle scholiast’s fancy ; in Homer himself they are 
proud defiant spirits who threaten to make their 
slogan heard in heaven. The story of Ares in the 
brazen pot would thus be a reminiscence of a time 
when the Greeks ‘potted’ their war-god and so 
carried him to battle, as the Jews took with them 
the Ark of God. Such a custom would be quite in 
harmony with both Greek and Roman ideas. At 
Sparta the statue of the war-god Enyalius was 
fettered to prevent him running away, and at Athens 
the goddess of Victory had no wings lest she should 
fly away (Pausanias, iii. 15, 7). The reason why the 
gates of the temple of Janus at Rome were shut in 
peace and open in war (about which the interpreters 
ancient and modern have boggled so much—se torserunt 
as they would say) was simply that the war-god lived 
inside and was kept under lock and key in the piping 
times of peace for exactly the same reason that the 
Spartans chained up Enyalius, and the Athenians 
clipped Victory’s wings. But in time of war the 
doors were flung open that the god might go forth to 
fight. This was Virgil’s explanation of the custom 
(Aen, i, 293 sqq., vii. 611 5γῳ.}, and after Varro no 
man knew Italian antiquities better than Virgil. It 
must have been a solemn moment when the great 
gates swung creaking on their hinges, and the consul, 
amid the blare of trumpets, called in a loud voice on 
the war-god to come forth. That some such ceremony 
actually took place at the opening of the gates may 
be inferred with certainty from Virgil's description ; 


that the ceremony should be an unfamiliar one and 
known only to Roman Dryasdusts was natural, since 
for centuries together none but antiquaries knew of 
a time when Rome had been at peace. 

J. G. FRAZER. 


* * 
* 


THE SECOND STASIMON OF THE ‘CHOEPHORI’ (lines 
783-837), immediately preceding the entry of Aegisthus, 
has always been regarded as one of the most corrupt 
passages in Aeschylus. More particularly the fourth 
strophe and the corresponding antistrophe have been 
largely rewritten by editors, who, after all, are driven 
to suspect serious interpolations or omissions. I believe 
that the remedy is comparatively simple. 
The manuscript reading is 


Strophe 4 (lines 819-826) 
καὶ τότε δὴ πλοῦτον 
δωμάτων λυτήριον 
θῆλυν οὐριοστάταν 
ὁμοῦ κρεκτὸν γοήτων 
νόμον μεθήσομεν᾽ πόλει τάδ᾽ εὖ 
ἐμὺν ἐμὸν κέρδος ἀέξεται τόδε, 
ἄτα δ᾽ ἀποστατεῖ φϊλων. 


Antistrophe (831--837) 
Περσέως τ᾽ ἐν φρεσὶν 
καρδίαν σχεθὼν 
τοῖς θ᾽ ὑπὸ χθονὺς φίλοις 
τοῖς τ᾽ ἄνωθεν προπράσσων 
χάριτος ὀργᾶς λυπρᾶς 
ἔνδοθεν φοινίαν ἄταν τιθεὶς 
τὸν αἴτιον δ᾽ ἐξαπολλὺς μόρου, 


To sum up what has already been restored with 
some approach to certainty : 

(1) In the first line of the strophe the unmetrical 
καὶ τότε δὴ πλοῦτον has been corrected into καὶ τότ᾽ 
ἤδη ποτ᾽ οὖν. ΠΟΤΟΥ͂Ν in uncials, if the T were 
erroneously written before T, would easily be corrupt- 
ed into ΠΛΟΥ͂ΤΟΝ. 

(2) In the second line of the antistrophe, the con- 
jecture ἀνασχεθών, proposed by me in 1884, has been 
accepted by Mr. A. Sidgwick in his edition of the 
play. AN, being the first syllable of ἀνασχεθὼν and 
the last of καρδίαν, would easily be dropped. 

(3) In the fourth line of the strophe Hermann’s 
γοατὰν for the meaningless gen. pl. γοήτων is univers- 
ally received. 

(4) Paley has conjectured ἄγαν for &ray, bringi 
the line in the antistrophe φοινίαν ἄγαν τιθείς into 
metrical accordance with the strophe -ta δ᾽ ἀποστατεῖ 
φίλων, the &of ἄτα being placed in the preceding 
line. 

(5) Lastly the line τοῖς τ᾽ ἄνωθεν προπράσσων, which 
as it stands is unmetrical, harmonises ig with 
the strophe ὁμοῦ κρεκτὸν γοατὰν, if we make the 
simple transposition προπράσσων τοῖς τ᾽ ἄνωθεν. 

There remain then in the strophe the words 
νόμον μεθήσομεν πόλει τάδ' εὖ' ἐμὸν ἐμὸν κέρδος ἀέξεται 
τόδ᾽ &-(4-being the first syllable of ἄτα) to be brought 
into metrical accordance with the antistrophic xdpiros 
dpyas λυπρᾶς ἔνδοθεν τὺν αἴτιον δ᾽ ἐϊαπολλὺς μόρου. 

τὸν αἴτιον δ᾽ ἐξαπολλὺς μόρον is, 1 think, a misplaced 
line, and should immediately follow προπράσσων τοῖς 
τ᾽ ἄνωθεν. It will then answer to νόμον μεθήσομεν 
πόλει τάδ' εὖ of the strophe. At first sight this may 
seem impossible, νόμον μεθήσομεν πόλει τάδ᾽, εὖ being 


" 
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a pure Iambic quinarius, while τὸν αἴτιον δ᾽ ἐξαπολλ- 
is μόρου consists of three Cretics preceded by a short 
syllable as a base, |U« | «| _«~v_- But 
the plural verb μεθήσομεν followed almost immediate- 
ly by the singular ἐμὸν ἐμὸν excites suspicion ; and 
I believe that its final syllable is simply the particle 
μέν, Which the copyist has written before πόλει 
instead of after it. 
> If we write voudv μεθησῶ: πῦλεϊ μὲν ταδ᾽ εὖ we get 
the same metre as in τὸν airtov δ᾽ ξξάπολλῦς μοροῦ. 

We have now one line left in the strophe, ἐμὸν ἐμὸν 
κέρδος ἀέξεται τόδ᾽ &-, with χάριτος dpyas Aumpas ἔνδο- 
θεν in the antistrophe. The strophic line ends witha 
double iambus, -εται τόδ᾽ &-, while the autistrophic line 
has the long syllable as before the final Ὁ . 1 
think therefore that the copyist has here fallen into 
a very common error, that namely of making an 
adjective agree with the nearest substantive, and has 
written Aumpas agreeing with ὀργᾶς instead of Aumpds 
qualifying the subject od, 1.6. Orestes. 

But this is not all. If we write 

Euov euov Kepdos ἄεξἕταᾶι TOD’ G- 

and Xapiros opyas _ Admpys ἐνδῦθτν 
it may be seen that two short syllables are wanting 
after dpyas to complete the line in the antistrophe. 

Now from line 827 (σὺ δὲ θαρσῶν κ. τ. A.) there is 
no finite verb. This want is rather severely felt, and 
there is no place where a verb could stand so effect- 
ively as here. J should suggest θόρε ‘‘ spring,” second 
aorist imperative of θρώσκω. For in uncials OOPE 
so strongly resembles the letters ΟΟΡΓ in χάριτος 
épyas that its omission is easily intelligible. And 
θόρε is peculiarly appropriate to the διπλοῦς λέων, as 
Orestes and Pylades are called in the next Stasimon. 

Thus the whole will run 


Strophe. 
καὶ τότ᾽ ἤδη ποτ᾽ οὖν 
δωμάτων λυτήριον 
θῆλυν οὐριοστάταν 
ὁμοῦ κρεκτὸν γοατὰν 
νόμον μεθήσω" πόλει μὲν τάδ᾽ εὖ" 
ἐμὸν ἐμὸν κέρδος ἀέξεται τόδ᾽, ἄ- 
τα δ᾽ ἀποστατεῖ φίλων. 
Antistrophe. 
Περσέως τ᾽ ἐν φρεσὶν 
καρδίαν ἀνασχεθὼν, 
τοῖς θ᾽ ὑπὸ χθονὸς φίλοις 
προπράσσων τοῖς T ἄνωθεν, 
tov αἴτιον δ᾽ ἐξαπολλὺς μόρου, 
χάριτος ὀργᾶς θόρε λυπρὸς ἔνδοθεν 
φοινίαν ἄγαν τιθείς. 


It has been usual to alter χάριτος of the manuscripts 
into the accusative plural χάριτας in order to bring it 
under the government of προπράσσων. But the read- 
ing λυπρὸς enables us to keep the MS. χάριτος, 
taking it as genitive after λυπρὸς = bitter in the in- 
dulgence of thy wrath, while προπράσσων may be 
taken absolutely, = acting for thy friends. If we 
insist on reading χάριτας, it will be accusative in 
apposition to the whole sentence, ‘destroying the 
author of the murder as a gratification of thy 
wrath.’ 

It will be seen that the changes which I have 
ventured to introduce are all of a very moderate 
character. There is nothing violent even in the 
supposition that the copyist omitted the line τὸν 
αἴτιον δ᾽ ἐξαπολλὺς μόρου in its proper place, for dis- 

lacement of lines is not uncommon even in the iambic 

ialogue, and would be all the easier here when the 
metre had once been obscured by the corruption of 
the strophic νόμον μεθήσω᾽ πόλει μὲν τάδ᾽ εὖ" into 
νόμον μεθήσομεν" πόλει τάδ᾽ εὖ" 


Il. 


In the opening Chorus of the same play, the third 
strophe and its antistrophe have suffered considerably, 
The MS. reading is (lines 68-74) in the strophe 


διαλγὴς ἄτα διαφέρει 


Tov αἴτιον παναρκέτας νόσου βρύειν. 
and in the corresponding portion of the antistrophe 


βαίνοντες τὸν χερομυσῆ 
φόνον καθαίροντες ἰοῦσαν ἄτην. 


The line διαλγὴς ἄτα διαφέρει is an iambic dimeter, 
in which a spondee in the second foot is inadmissible. 
We must therefore transpose, and read ἄτα διαλγὴς 
διαφέρει. 

βαίνοντες in the antistrophe has been tortured by 
Hermann into διαίνοντες, to suit the metre of διαλγὴς 
ἄτα. But it is surely much simpler to read βαίνοντες 
és τὸν χερομυσῆ, for the preposition és, forming as it 
does the last syllable of βαίνοντες, might easily have 
been dropped by the copyist, whereas he could hard- 
ly have mistaken the prominent outlines of AI in 
διαίνοντες for the B of βαίνοντες. 

In line 69 the corrupt παναρκέτας νόσου probably 
stands for πᾶν κέαρ tas νόσου Bpvew, 1... so that his 
whole heart is full of disease. It would be a natural 
mistake for the scribe to alter the order of the syllable 
KEAP into APKE. Besides, the preceding lines have 
all been iambic, and it would not be characteristic of 
Aeschylus to have a strophe consisting entirely of 
iambic lines. 

In the antistrophe, ἰοῦσαν ἄτην is thoroughly 
corrupt. MATHN has usually been regarded as the last 
word, but M is so prominent a letter that it could 
hardly have disappeared without leaving some traces. 
I think that here, as in so many other places, T rep- 
resents I, and that ἄγην is the last word, while OfCAN 
is probably an inversion of ANOTC (i.e. ἄνουσι), the 
ἄν being written after instead of before ovs. 

A negative is required by the sense and probably 
ov has fallen out owing to its resemblance to the first 
syllable of οὖσαν. Likewise the word γῆς, which in 
the original manuscript (E and H not being distin- 
guished in writing so early as Aeschylus) would be 
easily confounded with the last syllable of καθαίροντες 
(TEC, TEC) has probably dropped out. Thus _ per- 
haps we should read 


καθαίροντες οὐ γῆς ἄνουσ᾽ ἄγην. 


It may, however, be regarded as doubtful whether 
τᾶς νόσου would be used with the article to denote 
disease in general, for Aeschylus is almost Epic in his 
sparing use of the article. Perhaps therefore πᾶν 
κρέας νόσου Bpvew, though not so near the letters of 
παναρκέτας Should be read, in which case the anti- 
strophe will have 

καθαίροντες οὔκ ἀνοῦσ᾽ ἅγῆν, 
giving the so-called Lecythian rhythm of 34 
trochees, to which Aeschylus is partial at the end 
of astrophe. 


III. 


In line 628 of the Choephori, the MSS. give the 
meaningless and unmetrical ἐπ᾽ ἀνδρὶ δάοις ἐπικότῳ 
σέβας, and there is no finite verb. Perhaps we 
should read δᾷοις ἔβασ᾽ ἐπὶ σκότοις, (ἔβασ᾽ for ἔβησα, 
the causal first aorist of βαίνω,) and translate, ‘I put 
it in hateful darkness,’ i.e. it is too horrible to de- 
scribe, let darkness cover it, AAOICEBACEIIICKOTOIC 
would easily be corrupted into the present reading if 
EBAC were wrongly written at the end, coalescing 
into σέβας with the final Ο of EMICKOTOIC. 

1. RANKIN. 
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SopnHocies, Antigone 782-789. 
“Epws bs ἐν κτήμασι mines. 


It seems to me an unfortunate idea to introduce 
into this line the notion of ‘desire of riches.’ Com- 
mentators have gone wrong through not holding fast 
to the conception of Love which is expressed in the 
first line of the ode, Ἔρως ἀνίκατε μάχαν. Love is 
conceived as a warrior, and this conception dominates 
the strophe. He is always victorious in battle 
(1. 781). Now the act of a warrior after victory is to 
seize the booty ; and this act is attributed to Love in 
1. 782: ‘ Love who fallest upon the spoil.’ κτήμασι 
has the proleptic sense of spoil, and ἐν is separated 
by tmesis from πίπτεις (cf. L. Bellermann’s edition 
of the Antigone, ad. loc.). In the next two lines the 
metaphor of a soldier is continued : 


ὃς ἐν μαλακαῖς παρείαις 
νεανίδος ἐννυχεύεις, 


for it seems extremely probable that the word ἐν- 
vuxevw was a technical military term for sentinel 
duty, when we remember that Horace chose the word 
excubat (= excubias agit) as its equivalent. We 
should then translate ἐννυχεύεις by ‘who keepest 
sentry’ rather than by ‘who keepest vigil.’ ‘The 
metaphor is kept up in φύξιμος : 


καί σ᾽ οὔτ᾽ ἀθανάτων φύξιμος οὐδεὶς 
οὔθ᾽ ἁμερίων ἐπ᾽ ἀνθρώπων, 6 δ᾽ ἔχων μέμηνεν. 


But what is the meaning of 6 δ᾽ ἔχων, ‘He who 
hath, or possesseth, thee, O Love, is mad,’ does not 
make good sense, inasmuch as Love is conceived 
not as a disease but as a warrior. 6 δ᾽ ἐχόμενος would 
be more natural, or 6 δ᾽ ἁλούς. ἐρῶν is an obvious 
conjecture, but ὁ δ᾽ ἐρῶν μέμηνεν would be a weak 
ending of the strophe. 

‘No god or man can escape thee by flight.’ Those 
who flee from Love are unwilling victims. But there 
are many who do not flee from Love, who are willing 
victims. Therefore I would read 


ὁ δ᾽ ἑκὼν μέμηνεν, 


‘but some are voluntarily mad,’—madness being the 
result of Love's sovranty to him who undergoes it 
willingly or unwillingly. 6 δ᾽ corresponds to an 
implied μέν in the preceding clause. The involution 
of the sentence is quite Sophoclean; naturally it 
would run thus: ‘One man resists thee and flees 
from thee,—but, be he divine or human, he cannot 
escape thy pursuit and the madness which thou 
inspirest ; another man submits willingly.’ 
Joun B. Bury. 


* * 
* 


Norrs ΟΝ THE Bacchae or Evriprpes.—Sandys’ 
edition of the Baechaz is probably final. But for this 
very reason it may be interesting to record any new 
interpretations of disputed passages, which could not 
otherwise be Hated. I have selected the following 
passages :— 

145. ὁ Βακχεὺς δ᾽ ἔχων 
πυρσώδη φλόγα πεύκας 
ἐκ νάρθηκος ἀΐσσει 
δρόμῳ καὶ χοροῖς ἐρεθίζων πλανάτας 
ἰαχαῖς 7’ ἀναπάλλων. 


Paley reading δρόμῳ χοροὺς translates ‘and the 
follower of Bacchus holding the ruddy blaze of pine 
wood on his wand, waves it about in his course, rous- 
ing the scattered bands as he goes.’ Sandys, accepting 
the first part of this, but keeping δρόμῳ καὶ xopoiv, 
translates ‘challenging his truant comrades by his 
coursing and his dances.’ My objection to this is the 
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sudden change of object—éxwy governs φλόγα, ἐρεθίζων 
governs πλανάτας, and ἀναπάλλων again governs 
φλόγα ; this seems to me awkward in the extreme. I 
take πλανάτας to be nominative, and supply φλόγα as 
the accusative to all three participles. I should trans- 
late as follows: ‘The Bacchanal holding the ruddy 
blaze of pine wood on his wand rushes forward, fanning 
it by his running and dances as he roams, and waving 
it with cries.’ For the meaning here given to ἐρεθίζων 
cp. Ar, Ach. 669 φέψαλος ἐρεθιζόμενος ῥιπίδι. 


506. οὐκ οἶσθ᾽ ὅ τι ζῇς οὐδ᾽ ὁρᾷς οὔθ᾽ Saris εἶ. 
(‘ Versus ἃ multis tentatus nec tamen emendatus.’ 
Kirchhof. ) 


Sandys reads ἔθ᾽ ὅστις εἶ. I propose τοῦθ᾽ for οὔθ᾽. 
οὐκ οἶσθ᾽ ὅ τι ζῇς οὐδ᾽ ὁρᾷς τοῦθ᾽ ὅστις εἶ. 


677. ἀγελαῖα μὲν βοσκήματ᾽ ἄρτι xpos λέπας 
+ μόσχων ὑπεξήκριζον. 


“μόσχων neque cum ὑπεξήκριζον neque cum ἀγελαῖα 
βοσκήματα recte construi posse ostendunt vy. 734— 
745 ubi non μόσχοι tautum sed πόρις, δαμάλαι, ταῦροι 
commemorantur ; adde quod genitivus a verbis ἀγελαῖα 
βοσκήματα nimis remotus est.’’ (Sandys), 

So far I agree, but I cannot accept βόσκων, which 
with βοσκήματα would be intolerable. Besides the 
use of ἐξακρίζειν Orestes 275 isin favour of making the 
word here intransitive. I propose nux@v,—we expect 
some genitive after ὑπὸ in bwretqjxpiCov—and the sense 
is appropriate. ‘‘ The herds were making their way 
from the valleys to the crest of the hill.” It would 
be natural if not absolutely necessary for the cattle to 
be sheltered in the valleys by night, and accordingly 
they are here driven up the mountain at break of day. 
For μυχῶν in precisely this sense cp. Xen An. iv. 1, 
7. ἐν τοῖς ἄγκεσι kal μυχοῖς τῶν dpedy. 


859 γνώσεται δὲ τὸν Διὸς 
Διόνυσον, bs πέφυκεν ἐν τέλει θεὸς 


δεινότατος, ἀνθρώποισι δ᾽ ἠπιώτατος. 


‘ Facile carere possumus’ Sandys, Perhaps so, but 
in any case such corrections as ἀτελέσιν... ἐνσπόνδοισι 
for ἐν τέλει... ἀνθρώποισι are out of the question. It 
appears to me that the lines will gain immensely in 
force if we put a stop after πέφυκεν and translate 
thus: ‘he shall know Dionysus, son of Zeus, who he 
is ; God is in the end most terrible, though most 
gentle to men.’ 


943, ἐν δεξιᾷ χρὴ χἄμα δεξιῷ ποδί 


alpew νιν" 


This is mere mockery. The words give no real mean- 
ing that could be carried out into action, but they have 
a solemn sound and that is sufficient for Pentheus : 
μεθέστηκας φρενῶν is true enough. 


1005. τὸ σοφὸν οὐ φθονῶ" 
χαίρω Onpeduv- 
σα τάδ' ἕτερα μεγάλα φανέρ᾽ ἄγοντ᾽ ἀεὶ 
ἐπὶ τὰ καλὰ βίον, 
ἦμαρ εἰς νύκτα τ᾽ εὐαγοῦντ᾽ εὐσεβεῖν, 
τὰ δ' ἕξω νόμιμα δίκας ἐκβαλόν- 
τα τιμᾶν θεοὺς. 


This is Sandys’ reading, and it involves, accepting 
Wecklein’s emendation, ἄγοντα for τῶν ἀεὶ. But the 
meaning is still so questionable that it is doubtful 
whether it is not better to retain the MSS. reading. 
I should accept from Elmsley τὸ σοφὸν οὐ φθόνῳ χαίρω 
θηρεύουσα and retaining τῶν ἀεὶ translate as follows : 
“1 delight in the ungrudging quest of knowledge, but 
the other course has been approved to be great, con- 
sisting as it does in those eternal ordinances that a 
man in pursuit of noble ends should be holy and 
pious in life by day and by night.’ Taken thus I see 
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in this passage a reference to Antigone 450—457 and 
especially to 


οὐ γάρ τι νῦν ye κἀχθὲς ἀλλ᾽ ἀεί ποτε 
(fi ταῦτα, κοὐδεὶς οἶδεν ἐξ ὅτου ᾽φάνη. 


And in these lines I find the key to the interpretation 
of the present passage. The question raised in the 
Antigone seems to me admirably to illustrate the point 
which is here insisted on. 


1060. οὐκ ἐξικνοῦμαι Μαινάδων ὄσσοιν νόθων. 


This reading, which is due to Mr. Tyrrell, seems to 
me unquestionably right ; there is nothing to be said 
for the reading ὅποι μύθων. 


1163. 


καλὸς ἀγών, ἐν αἵματι στάζουσαν 
χέρα περιβαλεῖν τέκνου. 


Sandys translates this ‘’tis goodly sport to bathe 
the hand in the blood of a son till it drips again.’ 

This is I think impossible, and besides the MS. reads 
τέκνον, Which is naturally governed by περιβαλεῖν. 
“ΠῚ a glorious contest to embrace one’s child with a 
hand that reeks with blood.’ This is Agave’s obvious 
meaning, but there is also a sense in which the words 
are fulfilled already, and of which she knows nothing. 
At this moment she is literally embracing her son’s 
head with a hand that reeks with blood. As to the 
construction χέρα περιβαλεῖν τέκνον Attic usage is 
certainly against it, but it is found in Herodotus, and 
there seems to me no insuperable difficulty in suppos- 
ing that it is found here. 


1174. λέοντος νέον ἵνιν (Sandys), 


-... Ve 


If this correction for νέον νιν is right, it naturally 
suggests the similar words in Agamemnon 717. We 
may therefore look to that passage to supply the 
missing word. In line 730 we find the expression 
μηλοφόνοισιν ἐν &ras, and it is at any rate curious 
that λεόντος μηλοφόνου νέον ivw satisfies both sense 
and metre in the present passage. 

HucH MACNAGHTEN. 


* * 
* 


EvuripipeEs, Jon. 576-80. 


ἀλλ᾽ ἐκλιπὼν θεοῦ δάπεδ᾽ ἀλητείαν τε σὴν 
ἐς τὰς ᾿Αθήνας στεῖχε κοινόφρων πατρί, 

οὗ σ᾽ ὄλβιον μὲν σκῆπτρον ἀναμένει πατρός 
πολὺς δὲ πλοῦτος. 


These are the words of Xuthus to his newly-found 
sonlIon. The invitation to abandon not only Apollo’s 
shrine, but also his wandering seems strange, 
addressed to Ion, who from his earliest infaney had 
been reared in the temple by the Pythian prophetess 
(ll. 317-321). He has been no wanderer, for he has 
never left the temple precincts. If it be suggested 
that ἀλητεία is used for φυγή, and simply means 
banishment from Athens, again there is the objection 
that such an expression is misplaced in the mouth of 
Xuthns, who thinks (1. 552) that Ion’s mother was 
some Maenad at Delphi. The real meaning of the 
passage is to contrast the menial life of Ion in the 
temple service with the splendour which awaits him 
asa prince at Athens. This is clear from the words 
θεοῦ δάπεδα, which are explained by ll. 120-24. 


μυρσίνας ἱερὰν φόβαν 
& σαίρω δάπεδον θεοῦ 
παναμέριος ἅμ᾽ ἁλίου 
πτέρυγι θοᾷ 
λατρεύων τὸ κατ᾽ ἦμαρ. 
For ἀλητείαν then we clearly want some term ex- 


pressive of Ion’s priestly functions. Such do we 
No. XVII. VOL. IT. 
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obtain without changing a single letter by reading, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐκλιπὼν θεοῦ δάπεδα λητείαν τε any. * Having 
left the pavements of the god and your ministration.’ 
Hesychius has the following glosses: ληίτη" ἱέρεια, of 
δὲ λῃτή. Anripes ἱεροὶ στεφανοφόροι, λῃτειραι" ἱέρειαι 
τῶν σεμνῶν θεῶν. A noun λῃτεία would be as 
analogous to Anthp, as Anorela to Anorhp. But we 
are not reduced to inventing a word for which there 
is no authority; for Hesychius has another gloss, 
Anirial: ἡγεμονίαι, orpatial [Aapupoywytat], on which 
Schmidt has the following note, ‘confundi λῃστεῖαι" 
λαφυρογωγίαι et Anitial vel ληιτεῖαι vel quomodo- 
eunque hoe scribatur uocabulum ad Afiros referendum 
observabat Thes. VY. c. 248, B.’ The term ἡγεμονίαι 
used to explain ληιτιαὶ, has its meaning made clear 
by the glossAnirodpxar of καθηγούμενοι τῶν θυσιῶν 
καὶ ἑστιάσεων καὶ ἄρχαι καὶ ἱερεῖς. The rare word 
λητεία or λῃτεία got ejected from the Jon by a wrong 
division, which by prefixing to it the final a of δάπεδα 
produced the word ἀλητεία, which is of common 
occurrence in the Tragedians. λήιϊτος of course is 
the same as λεῖτος (in λειτουργία). 
WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 


* * 
* 


Notr on Puato, Gorgias, 494 B.—Xapabdpiod τινα 
αὖ ov βίον λέγεις, ἀλλ᾽ ov νεκροῦ οὐδὲ λίθου. Socrates 
had been comparing the life of an orderly man to one 
filling clean and sound jars with liquids, and the life 
ot a sensual man to one trying to fill vessels which 
are impure and full of holes. Callicles, keeping up 
the simile, replies that the orderly man, once he has 
filled his vessels, has no more pleasure, but lives the 
life of a corpse or a slave, whereas a pleasant life con- 
sists in a great quantity being constantly poured in 
(ἐν τῷ ὡς πλεῖστον eémippeitv). Well, then, says 
Socrates, there must be a large outflow if there is a 
large inflow, and for this outflow the apertures must 
be Jarge ones: to which Callicles assenting, Socrates 
says, Now we have got a new simile. It is the life 
of a xapadpids, not of a corpse or a stone. The com- 
mentators usually take this word as meaning a kind 
of bird, ὅς Gua τῷ ἐσθίειν ἐκκρίνει, as a scholiast says. 
Timaeus in his glossary to the same effect, ὁ xapadpids 
ὅς ἐπειδάν τι φαγῇ ταχέως ἀναλίσκει ὑπὸ θερμότητος, 
ἔνιοι δὲ τοῦτο καλοῦσιν αἰθυίαν. Olympiodorus says 
ἢ ζῶον λέγει ὃ ἐσθίει καὶ εὐθέως ἐκκρίνει, but adds, ἢ 
αὐτὰ τὰ κοῖλα τῶν πετρῶν ἃ δέχεται τὸ ὕδωρ καὶ 
ἀποβάλλει. The whole force of the context leads us 
to the latter interpretation, changing as we must the 
accent yapadpiov (from χαράδριον), if we do not read 
χαράδρου, a collateral form of the usual χαράδρα, and 
the name of several mountain-streams in Greece (see 
Liddell and Scott). The life of a hill-torrent is a 
finer and more suitable expression to describe the 
constant influx and efflux of a /arge volume of water, 
than to refer to a peculiarity of the bird χαραδριὅς, 
which peculiarity seems to have been invented to 
explain this passage, and is not alluded to at all by 
Aristotle when he speaks of this bird (Hist. An. viii. 
8, 14 = 593, Ὁ. 15; ix. 11, 2= 615, a. 1). What 
the yapa5pids appears to have especially recalled to 
the popular mind of Greece was the superstition that 
the sight of it was a cure for the jaundice; they 
fancied that the disease flowed off to the bird, a fact 
which they supposed the bird knew of, and so tried 
to conceal himself (cf. Plutarch Sympos., v. 7, p. 
681, 28 Reiske; Aelian, Hist. Animal., xvii. 12; 
Heliod. Aeth. iii. 8. Schol. on Aristoph. Av. 266, 
Hipponax Fr. 36). So Erasmus in his adages, s. vv. 
Simulatio Dissimulatio of χαραδριὸν μιμούμενος. 
Charadrium imitans ‘Dici solitum de dissimulante 
ac rem utilem occultante.’ It may be added that in 
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Jamblichus Protrept., p. 130, ed. 1598, where this 
passage of the Gorgias is paraphrased, Arcerius 
Theodoretus, the editor, explains χαραδρίον as ‘ yorago 
quaepiam quae nunquam expletur quantumvis mul- 
tum influat.’ = 

L. C. Purser. 


* *& 
* 


On Catuitus LXIV. 22-24. 
‘ Vos ego saepe meo vos carmine compellabo.,’ 


I doubt if all scholars will accept Mr. Palmer’s 
suggestion of mero for meo as ‘so obviously right as 
to need no demonstration,’ for (i.) though mero and 
carmine (prece, &c.) are often found together, yet 
compellare mero would be a much bolder phrase than 
any quoted, and (ii.) there is no need for change : it 
is not ‘an instance of epanalepsis where the epithet 
(meo) is in one clause and the noun in the other’: 
Vos ego is merely repeated in a chiasmus form as mco 
vos carmine: and to read mero would be to destroy 
the obvious emphasis of ego (as well as 7160), and 
reduce a very grand outburst to a very tame if not 
irrelevant ending. I think the passage should be 
rendered, ‘O glorious heroes, &c., all hail; again 
and again hail. Yes, you are the gods that J will 
address, you are those that shall be welcomed in my 
poems again and again.’ 

J. E. Nixon. 


ee 
* 


Vercin, Aen. ix. 721 (‘ Bellatorque,’ &c.). 


Conington, who reads ‘Bellatorque animo deus 
incidit,’ writes thus: ‘ Heinsius restored “‘animos”’ 
from Med. a.m.p. ; but Lachmann, on Luer. iv. 568 
[572], questions the construction with the accusative, 
at least in good authors.’ 

Some time ago it struck me that Vergil may have 
written ‘ Bellatorque animos deus indidit.’ Tacitus, 
who often shows traces of his acquaintance with 
Vergil’s writings, has, in Hist. iv. 34, the following : 
‘Civilis lapsu equi prostratus, credita per utrumque 
exercitum fama volneratum aut interfectum, immane 
quantum suis pavoris et hostibus alacritatis indidit.’ 

J. HoskyNs-ABRAHALL. 


* * 
* 


AENEID IV., 224, 225. 


Tyria Carthagine qui nune 
Exspectat, fatisque datas non respicit urbes, &c. 


The difficulty of this passage as it stands is of course 
exspectat = moratur. If we were to read ‘ Tyrias’ for 
*Tyria’ the whole passage would be straightforward : 
the adjective agrees with urbes in the following line, 
and the expression ‘ Tyrias urbes’ contrasts well with 
‘fatis datas.’ This is smoother than Jahn’s harsh 
expedient of supplying ‘urbes’ from the latter 
clause, S. W. 
* * 
* 


Livy, 23, 5, 12.—In this ge the historian 
makes the consul Varro say of Hannibal that he had 
brutalized his soldiery, ‘vesci corporibus humanis 
docendo.’ 

That this was a current charge against Hannibal 
may be inferred from Polybius, who in ix. 24, is at 
pains to state that one Hannibal Monomachus was 
the author of the horrid suggestion, and that it was 
at once rejected by the son of Hamilcar. 
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It is at least possible that the whole story may 
have originated from a misunderstanding in that 
polyglot army of some such proverbial Greek phrase 
as that of Xenophon in Anab. IV., 8,14. ~Avdpes, 
οὗτοί εἰσιν, obs ὁρᾶτε, μόνοι ἔτι ἡμῖν ἐμποδὼν τὸ μὴ 
ἤδη εἶναι ἔνθα πάλαι ἐσπεύδομεν᾽ τούτους, ἤν πως 
δυνώμεθα, καὶ ὠμοὺς δεῖ καταφαγεῖν. Compare 
Hell. III., 3, 6. M. T. TaTHAM. 


* * 
* 


A CoRRUPTION IN QUINTILIAN, Jnst. Or, x. 8, 23. 


Talking of the surroundings necessary for poets 
Quintilian says: ‘Non tamen protinus audiendi qui 
credunt aptissima in hoe nemora silvasque quod illa® 
caeli libertas locorumque amoenitas sublimem ani- 
mum et beatiorem spiritum parent. Mihi certe 
jucundus hie magis quam studiorum hortator videtur 
esse secessus.’ Jn certain MSS., ¢. g., the Florentine, 
Almeloverianus, and Harleian, after ‘jucundus,’ 
comes in the word videmoni or viindemoni, which is 
a vox nihili, and is ejected because the sense is com- 
plete without it. Could this be the gloss of a monk 
on a somewhat ornate passage about poetry who recol- 
lected how (as Bacon says in his Essay on Truth) 
‘one of the Fathers had in great severity called Poesie 
Vinum Daemonum?’ Cf. Advancement of Learning, 
li. 22, 18, with Mr. Wright’s note. True it is that 
we do not know who that Father was, though St. 
Jerome (Zp. 146 to Damasus) says ‘ Daemonum cibus 
est carmina poetarum,’ and St. Augustin Confess., i. 
16, says it is ‘vyinum erroris ab ebriis doctoribus 
propinatum.’ L. C. PURSER, 

..- 


Pury N.H. ii. § 1 end: furor est, profecto furor, 
egredi ex eo et, tamquam interna ecius cuncta plane iam 
nota sint, ia scrutari extera, quasi vero mensuram 
ullius rei possit agere qui sui nesciat, haut minor, 
homines videre quae mundus ipse non capiat. (Det- 
lefsen). For Detlefsen’s haut minor the MSS. have 
aut meror (E*F!), mereantur (ἘΞ), aut miror (τ), and 
some insert possint after homines. Sillig with less 
probability writes aut mens hominis. I would s t 
that Pliny may have written aut meri homines ei as 
be, ‘or as if mere men could discern what lies outside 
the world itself.’ 

A. G, ῬΕΒΚΕΤΤ, 


[Detlefsen’s reading is plainly illogical : furor est 
scrutari—haut minor Juror—not surely homines videre, 
but putare or velle videre. The reading aut mereantur 
‘or even were entitled to see,’ seems to suit best with 
the pessimism of the writer. —Ep.] 


* * 
* 


Tac. Agric. I.—The last sentence of Tac. Agr. 
ch. 1, runs thus: ‘At nune narraturo mihi uitam 
defuncti hominis uenia opus fuit ; quam non petissem 
incusaturus tam saeua et infesta uirtutibus tempora,’ 
As far as I know, Church and Brodribb’s rendering — 
represents the accepted view of the meaning of the — 
passage. ‘But in these days, I, who have to record 
the life of one who has passed away, must crave an 
indulgence, which I should not have had to ask had 
I only to inveigh against an age so cruel, so hostile 
to all virtue.’ 

The question suggests itself, what is the point ofa 
contrast between ‘recording the life of one who has 
passed away,’ and ‘inveighing against an age so 
cruel, &c.’} And if it be answered that it is the 
contrast between eulogy and satire that is meant, we 
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are confronted with the further difficulty that the 
‘cruel and unrighteous age’ pardons satire not against 
virtue, which would be natural, but against itself. 
I think a different punctuation will remove all 
difficulties. I propose, ‘At nune narraturo mihi 
uitam defuncti hominis uenia opus fuit, quam non 
petissem incusaturus: tam saeua et infesta uirtutibus 
tempora.’ 

Narrare (giving a simple account of) contrasts well 
with incusare, and the sentence is much more 
forcible in its reserve than if Tacitus had written 
laudaturo. Moreover, by this arrangement the 
balance of the sentence is restored, and the last 
words appear to be a necessary conclusion instead of 
an unmeaning appendage. 


Tac. Ann. Bk. II. c. 23. 

‘Ac primo placidum aequor mille nauium remis 
strepere aut uelis impelli: mox atro nubium globo 
effusa grando, simul variis undique procellis inuersi 
fluctus prospectum adimere, regimen impedire ;—’ 

The words ‘uelis impelli’ are generally explained 
to mean that the water is stirred by the ‘ships under 
sail.’ Virgil’s phrase (Georg. i. 254), ‘remis impel- 
lite marmor,’ is not a parallel to this, for there, as in 
other similar passages, it is the actual impact of the 
oar upon the water which is described. 
Georg. iv. 305, ‘zephyris primum impellentibus 
undas’ to the point, for the waves are there spoken 
of as ‘driven along,’ as the ship might be by the 
winds, but not the water by the ship. On the other 
hand, the phrase ‘uelis impelli’ so naturally applies 
to a ship (7. ¢., the object driven and not the object 
disturbed) that it is difficult to imagine its being 
otherwise used. Cf. Silius, 1. 568, ‘remis uelisque 
impellite puppim.’ A different punctuation will, I 
think, obviate the difficulty besides improving the 
balance of the sentence. I propose, ‘Ac primo 
placidum aequor: mille nauium remis strepere aut 
uelis impelli: mox atro nubium globo effusa grando, 
&e.’ 

The words ‘remis strepere aut uclis impelli’ will 
then be a picturesque touch contrasting the noisy 
rowing with the quiet gliding under sail over a calm 
sea, and Tacitus would hardly lose his opportunity 
of varying the construction in this way. 

But the principal gain of the proposed punctuation 
seems to me to be in the much more complete and 
pointed contrast between the clauses ‘ac primo 
placidum aequor,’ and ‘mox atro nubium globo effusa 
grando, Xe.’ 

H. C. Goopwarr, 


* * 
* 


ΒΙΒΙΙΟΑΤ, students will, I think, be glad of two 
references to Marquardt’s Privatleben der Romer, 
(second edition). 

For the description of Anna in Luke ii. 36, (hoaca 
ἔτη μετὰ ἀνδρός ἑπτὰ amd τῆς παρθενίας αὐτῆς, καὶ αὐτὴ 
xnpa...see p. 42, where reference is made to the fre- 
quent occurrence of the term wnivira or univiria as 
an honourable appellation in sepulchral inscriptions, 
and among other inscriptions quoted is one (C./.Z vi. 
7723) unum ab virginitate L. Aemilii Regilli matri- 
monium experta which admirably illustrates the 
remarkable Greek phrase ἀπὸ τῆς παρθενιάς αὐτῆς. 

For Acts xiii. 9, Σαῦλος δὲ ὁ καὶ Παῦλος, see p. 26, 
where reference is made to the fact that a person in 
addition to his regular name often bore a second name, 
by which he was habitually called either in familiar 
talk or for convenience, and numerous instances are 
given showing that in writing a person’s name this 
second name was frequently joined to his real one 
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with the words qui et (6 καὶ), this formula being so 
regular that it is even used asa single declinable word, 
e.g. Capitolinae cui et Pacciae. When Saul begins to 
move among non-Jews, Luke thinks it advisable to 
mention the second name by which he was regularly 
known outside Palestine, and he does so in the simplest 
possible manner, using the formula which was stereo- 
typed in such cases, This seems to dispose of the 
fanciful criticisms which have been written on this 
passage. Among them I may mention that the remark 
of Augustine nomen elegit ut se ostenderet parvum is 
absolutely inconsistent with Hor. Sat. 1, 6, 92, hoc 
tibt Paullus aut Messalla videris ? 

The occurrence of these two distinctly Roman 
hrases in Luke is of importance as bearing upon 
1158 connection with Rome. 

T. E. PAGE. 


* * 
* 


ΝΌΤΕ ON A PASSAGE IN THE GOSPELS. 


Matt. xxvi. 45, 46.—rére ἔρχεται πρὸς τοὺς μαθητὰς, 
καὶ λέγει αὐτοῖς, Καθεύδετε τὸ λοιπὸν καὶ ἀναπαύεσθε"' 
ἰδού, ἤγγικεν ἡ ὥρα, καὶ 6 υἱὺς τοῦ ἀνθρώπου παρα- 
δίδοται εἰς χεῖρας ἁμαρτωλῶν. ἐγείρεσθε ἄγωμεν. ἰδού, 
ἤγγικεν ὁ παραδιδούς με. 

Mark xiv. 41, 42. ---καὶ ἔρχεται τὸ τρίτον, καὶ λέγει 
αὐτοῖς, Καθεύδετε τὸ λοιπὸν καὶ ἀναπαύεσθε. ἀπέχει" 
ἦλθεν ἣ ὥρα: ἰδού, παραδίδοται 6 vids τοῦ ἀνθρώπου εἰς 
τὰς χεῖρας τῶν ἁμαρτωλῶν. ἐγείρεσθε, ἄγωμεν. 

Luke xxii. 45—46.—xa) ἀναστὰς ἀπὸ τῆς προσευχῆς, 
ἐλθὼν πρὺς τοὺς μαθητάς, εὗρεν αὐτοὺς κοιμωμένους ἀπὸ 
τῆς λύπης, καὶ εἶπεν αὐτοῖς, Τί καθεύδετε; ἀναστάντες 
προσεύχεσθε, ἵνα μὴ εἰσέλθητε εἰς πειρασμόν. 

Three things cannot fail to strike any one who com- 
pares these accounts, as they are translated in all 
versions, ancient and modern. First, that our Lord 
says to his disciples ‘Sleep on now and take your 
rest’ in the accounts in St. Matthew and St. Mark at 
a moment when watchfulness was still necessary : 
secondly, that he no sooner has given them permission 
to sleep on than he recalls it and bids them awake : 
thirdly, that St. Luke is at variance with the two 
other evangelists, for he records no permission to sleep 
on, but on the contrary the question, ‘Why sleep 
ye?’ 

But is it necessary to translate καθεύδετε τὸ λοιπόν 
‘Sleep on now’? Do the words naturaily mean it ? 
or do they not more naturally contain a stern command : 
‘keep your sleep for the future, for another time,’ im- 
plying, ‘this is no time for sleep.’ If this be so, and 
it seems to me the more natural meaning of the words, 
our Lord’s command becomes suitable to the cireum- 
stances, and consistent with what follows, and har- 
monious with St. Luke. 

All versions however that I have seen concur in 
Dormite iam et requiescite. 

When Macbeth is told ‘ The queen, my lord, is dead,’ 
he replies: ‘She should have died hereafter.’ 

A. PALMER, 


* * 
* 


ProvinctA.—The etymology of the Latin provincia 
has long been a matter of difficulty. The old theory 
that it is a contraction of providentia has of course 
Jong been discarded, but, so far as I know, no more 
satisfactory etymology has since been suggested. It 
seems however probable from an inspection of the 
word that it goes back to an adjective *provincus, to 
which it is related as vicinia to vicinus. Provincus 
or provinguos contains the termination which is seen 
in Jong-ingwos, prop-inguos, where -in- appears quite 
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regularly according to the laws of Latin phonetics for 
-en- before the guttural, and -inquos is Indo-European 
-nqos, in the Greek ἀλλόδ-απος, &c. Theadjective would 
apparently haye been originally spelt provinquos, for 
the forms longincus, propincus do not seem to be found 
before the eighth century of the city ; but ¢ stands 
before ὁ in provincia in the same way as in sublicius 
beside Jaqgueus. The stem therefore of prév-ineia is 
prov-, and this will without any difficulty correspond 
to German frau, O. H. G. frowwa f, fr6 m. The 
same root is seen in German froin in frohnherrschaft, 
&c., where the first element of the compound is 
adjectival, and goes back to an ‘urgermanisch’ 
Sraun- for frawun- (see Kluge 5. v.). Provincia will 
therefore mean ‘lordship,’ which is precisely the 
sense required, 
Cur. Cookson. 


* * 
* 


FLoyer SYDENHAM’S EMENDATIONS OF PLATO. 


In the library of St. Paul’s School is a copy of 
Stephanus’s edition of Plato, fol., 1578, containing 
many notes and emendations of the text pencilled in 
the margin. These are stated ina memorandum on 
the title-page of the first volume to be ‘the learned 
and ingenious Mr. Floyer Sydenham’s.’ 

That unfortunate scholar, after a long struggle 
against perney died in prison for debt in 1787. 1 
is said that the establishment of the Royal Literary 
Fund was due to the feelings of compassion and regret 
excited by his melancholy end. Between 1759 and 
1780 he published translations of several of Plato's 
Dialogues, a list of which is given in Briiggemann’s 
View of the English Editions, His conjectural emen- 
dations of the text are occasionally cited by Stallbaum 
(as in Hipp. Major 283A., 289A.; Sympos. 183 E.). 
A comparison of the marginal notes just mentioned 
with Stallbaum’s text will show, I think, that not a 
few of the corrections made by Heindorf, Heusde, 
Schleiermacher, and other scholars, had been anti- 
eipated by Sydenham. 

Thus, to take one of the simplest instances, in 
Phileh, 44D the old edition had ὡς εἰ βούλῃ θείημεν 
ὁτουοῦν εἴδους τὴν φύσιν ἰδεῖν, which made no sense. 
Stallbaum's note is: ‘recepi egregiam Heusdii emen- 
dationem ὡς εἰ BovAndelnuev.’ Heusde’s correction is 
none the less ‘ egregia’ that the English scholar had 
made the same before him. In other cases Sydenham’s 
notes show that he discerned the faultiness of the 
text, but from want of access to MSS, could only 
guess in the dark. Thus, in a passage near the end 
of the Symposium (223 B.), where Aristodemus is 
describing how some of the guests had slipped away, 
and he himself had fallenasleep, the old reading was : 
καὶ ἄλλους τινὰς ἔφη ὁ ᾿Αριστόδημος οἴχεσθαι ἀπιόντας 
οἴκαδε ὕπνον λαβεῖν, Sydenham's comment is that 
αὑτὸν δὲ appears to have bear lost before ὕπνον λαβεῖν, 
It is now known that the Bodleian and some other 
MSS. give ὃ δὲ in place of οἴκαδε, showing Sydenham 
to have been right as to the sense required, though 
failing to hit upon the exact reading. 

I doubt whether these marginalia, as a whole, 
would be worth printing. But some readers may 
be glad to see the few specimens of them here given. 
I have arranged them in two groups. The first con- 
tains emenrdations which, after being made afresh by 
other scholars, are now generally accepted, The 
second contains some conjectural readings which, so 
far as I know, have had no subsequent confirmation. 
But for fear of encroaching too much on the space of 
the Review, each list might have been made consider- 
ably longer. 
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(I.) In the Phaedo 104A the reading was ὄντος οὐχ 
ὅπερ τῆς τριάδος, ‘though that be not the same as the 
number three’ (Cope). Geddes notes upon this that 
‘the MSS. and Editions read ὅπερ, which Heindorf 
showed wonld require #4 τριάς, and editors since 
Heindorf have followed his alteration of ὅπερ into 
obmep.’ Sydenham had made the correction. 

Phaedr. 234 B. The MSS. have παυσάμενοι τῆς 
ὥρας. Stallb. reads πανομένης x.7.A., but mentions 
Heindorf’s conjecture of ἀπολαυσάμενοι, supported by 
the use of ἀπολαύσονται a few lines before. Syd. “ἢ, 
ἀπολαυσάμενοι.ἢ 

Ih. 341 A. μεταβαλὼν ἄλλον ἄρχοντα. Syd. conjec- 
tures μεταλαβὼν, which Bekker preferred, on the 
authority of some MSS. 

Ib. 245 1. ‘For if a beginning were begotten of 
something, that would have no beginning’ (Jowett). 
The MSS. have εἰ yap ἔκ του ἀρχὴ γίγνοιτο, οὐκ ἂν ἐξ 
ἀρχῆς γίγνοιτο. Syd. ‘f. ἔτι ἀρχή, though he thinks 
the reading as it is might stand. Buttmann made 
the same conjecture as Syd., except in putting γένοιτο 
for γίγνοιτο. 

Polit. 262E. For ἐγγίγνεσθαι Syd. conj. ἕν γίγ- 
νεσθαι, which is Stallbaum’s reading. 

Rep. 584C. ‘And is not this true also of the anti- 
cipations of pleasure and pain which precede them,’ 
Χο, (Jowett). For προησθήσεις, ‘anticipations of 
pleasure,’ answering to προλυπήσεις, the common 
reading was προαισθήσεις. Syd. conj. προησθήσεις, 
for which Bekker afterwards found MS. authority. 

Tim. 74E. For κωφότερα ‘duller of hearing,’ the 
common reading was κουφότερα. Syd. conjectured 
the other, and it is now in Stallbaum’s text. 

Theaet. 182 A. καὶ τὺ μὲν πάσχον αἰσθητόν. For 
the last word, which Stallb. leaves in the text, 
though he admits it to be manifestly corrupt, oe 
conjectured αἰσθανόμενον, Buttmann αἰσθητήν. - 
jecting B’s emendation, Campbell says ‘ the other 
conjectural reading [he does not say whose it is] 
αἰσθανόμενον, agrees perfectly with the context and 
with all that precedes it.’ 


(II.) Phaedr. 266C. Socrates is speaking of the 
rhetoricians who will qualify others to be such, 
if they chose to bring gifts to them, as to kin For 
δωροφορεῖν, Syd. conj. dopupopeiv. His note is worth 
transcribing in full :—‘ Sophistae enim magno studio 
affectabant admirantium multitudine sti vid. 
Plat. passim, praecipue in Protag. 115, Euthyd. toto ; 
Hor. Serm. L. I. S. 3. 138. Plat. de Repub. 600 rem 
ait eo pervenisse, Sore μονονοὺκ ἐπὶ ταῖς κεφαλαῖς 
περιφέρουσιν αὐτοὺς οἱ éraipo:.’ 

Theag. 125 A. ὅτι σε οὐκ ἔπεμπεν εἰς διδασκάλου 
τυραννοδιδασκάλου τινός. The pleonasm in διδασκάλου 
is at first sight awkward, and offended Schleier- 
macher, who would cancel it as a gloss. Syd. pro- 
poses διδασκαλεῖον, Stallb, defends the common 
reading, 

Euthyd. 275 B. A person is spoken of as ‘son of 
Axiochus (who is son) of the old Alcibiades, and own — 
cousin of the Alcibiades now living.’ The ᾿Αξιόχου, 
μὲν υἱὸς τοῦ ᾿Αλκιβιάδου τοῦ παλαιοῦ, with its genitive 
depending on a genitive, is inelegant. Syd. pro 
for τοῦ παλαιοῦ, τοῦ πάλαι ἀδελφοῦ, observing that 
this last word is found contracted to ἀδοῦ in MSS. 

(While on the subject of the Huthydemus, it may 
be noticed that in 287 D for the reading οὐδ᾽ ἂν ὅτ 
ἀποκρίνει, which Stallb. still retains, but which Bad- 
ham calls barbarous, the late Dr. Thompson h 
pencilled in his copy of Badham's edition, οὐδ᾽ 
ὁτιοῦν ἀποκ. This 1s much neater than the editor’ 
own suggestion of οὐδὲ πρὸς ὁτιοῦν). 

Theaet, 201 OQ, εἴ ye ταὐτὸν ἦν δόξα τε ἀληθὴς Ἢ 
δικαστήρια! καὶ ἐπιστήμης Campbell thus obeli 
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the passage, adding that several MSS. have δικαστή- 
ριον. Steph. has καὶ δικαστήριον. For καὶ Syd. pro- 
poses xara, the illustration being taken just before 
from a law court. 

Repub. 586 C. Shadows of the true are spoken of, 
about which men fight ‘as Stesichorus says that the 
Greeks fought about the shadow of Helen at Troy in 
ignorance of the truth’ (Jowett). For τοῦ ἀληθοῦς at 
the end Syd. proposes τῆς ἀληθοῦς, ‘the true Helen.’ 
This is elegant, but we might perhaps have expected 
τῆς ἀληθινῆς, if that were the sense. 

Ib, 600 A. eis τὰ ἔργα is the reading of most MSS., 
and Stallb. retains it. The eis is, however, in the 
way. Bekker rejects it, and Jowett notes in his 
translation that he has omitted it. Syd. conj. ὡς for 
eis, Which makes the sense easy. 

Jb. 607 B. One of the old adages cited appears as 
6 τῶν διὰ σοφῶν ὄχλος κρατῶν, which does not give 
the sense required. Stallb. reads 6 τῶν Ala σοφῶν 
ὄχλος κρατῶν, ‘the mob of sages circumventing Zeus’ 


(Jowett). But surely this order of words is objection- 
able. Sydenham’s conjecture is ray for 4 τῶν, as if 
referring to the itching ears with which the multi- 
tude followed the sophists, and through which they 
we'e influenced by them. This would seem to require 
κρατούμενος. 

Crivias 117 A—B. The writer is speaking of 
cisterns of water, some for use in warm weather for 
baths, and others in cold. The Aldine reading was 
δεξαμενάς τε αὐτὰς μὲν K.T.A. The αὐτὰς μὲν was 
emended to αὖ τὰς μὲν, but still leaving a want of 
balance (as some think) to τὰς δὲ χειμερινάς. Syd. 
proposes θερινὰς μὲν (in lieu of the θερμὰς μὲν of 
Steph.), to make the antithesis complete. 

Sophista 223 B. This is a passage bristling with 
obeli. Sydenham does not attempt to restore 1t, but 
clears the way alittle by reading ἡ τέχνη σοι κτητική, 
χειρωτική, θηρευτική, K.T.A. 

J. H. Lupron. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MonsIEvr, 

Serait-il trop indiseret d’intervenir en quelques 
mots dans le débat soulevé entre M. Page et M.A., et 
dans lequel vous vous étes prononcé d’une facon si 
sage et si persuasive. 11 me semble qwil y aurait une 
observation encore ἃ ajouter. On ne devrait pas perdre 
de vue une distinction importante, établie de fait en 
Allemagne mieux que partout ailleurs, mais dont méme 
en Allemagne on ne se rend pas toujours assez compte. 
Sous ce mot d'études classiques on comprend deux 
choses bien différentes, dont l’une est propre ἃ l’en- 
seignement secondaire, l'autre ἃ l'enseignement supé- 
rieur. Les études classiques dans |’enseignement 
secondaire sont destinées ἃ donner une culture géné- 
rale, ἃ former l’esprit, ἃ le prépareraux études spéciales. 
Dans l’enseignement supérieur, elles constituent elles- 
mémes une étude spéciale, qui peut se faire soit en vue 
d’une carritre, soit simplement pour l’avancement de 
la science. Les premitres sont nécessaires ἃ tous 
ceux qui se proposent d’étudier la théologie, le droit, 
la médecine, histoire, la philosophie, la linguistique, 
les mathématiques, la physique, etc., quoi que ce 
soit enfin qui s’enseigne ἃ l’université. Les autres 
sont réservées ἃ ceux qui ont choisi entre ces diffé- 
rentes facultés et qui veulent faire des études clas- 
siques leur spécialité. Au gymnase, qui est appelé ἃ 
donner Ja culture générale, on fait du gree et du latin 
comme l’entend M. Page, en laissant de cété tous ces 


impedimenta qui paraissent lui étre si antipathiques ; 
on cherche ἃ initier les jeunes esprits ἃ la beaute et ἃ 
la grandeur du monde antique, tout en exercant 
les intelligences, par l’étude des langues et par ]’ex- 
plication des textes. A VTuniversité, on enseigne, 
comme le veut M.A., une série de sciences relatives 
ἃ Pantiquité, grammaire grecque et latine, métrique, 
critique des textes, histoire de l'art, épigraphie, 
mythologie, ete., pour ceux que telle de ces matitres 
intéresse, et pour ceux qui veulent se les approprier 
toutes en quelque mesure, afin de se rendre aptes ἃ 
enseigner ἃ leur tour le grec et le latin dans les gym- 
nases. Au gymnase, les études classiques servent de 
propédeutique, comme disent les Allemands, ἃ l'uni- 
versité elles forment la science que le jeune F. A. 
Wolf baptisa le 8 avril 1777 du nom de Philologie. 
Mieux on se pénétrera de cette différence essentielle 
et toute naturelle, moins on sera tenté de mettre la 
philologie ἃ la place des humanités, ou de maintenir 
les humanités 14 ot la philologie est en son lieu 
propre. Faire faire de la philologie ἃ des enfants de 
quinze ans, ou des exercices de rhétorique ἃ des 
hommes de vingt-cing, ce sont deux aberrations 
également déplorables. Omnia tempus habent, dit 
l’Ecclésiaste. 
Bien ἃ vous, 


12 juin, 1888. 


GERMAN LETTER. 


Dr. Ziegler regrets that his engagements have prevented him from completing his letter in time 
for this number. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Lhe Electruin Coinage of Cyzicus. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM GREENWELL, D.C.L., F.R.S. London: 
Rollin and Feuardent (61, Great Russell Street). 
1887. 


Mr. GREENWELL, the author of this valuable and in- 
teresting monograph, well merits the thanks of all 
students of Greek numismatics, art and archaeology. 
He has chosen a good subject, and one which has never 
before been worked out. Eckhel, writing at the end 
of the last century, doubted the very existence of 
Cyzicene staters. Sestini, in 1817, gave a somewhat 
imperfect account of such specimens as were known 
to him. Though essays by the two Lenormants and 
by Mr. Barclay Head have added to our knowledge 
of the ‘ Cyzicenes,’ a complete list of the staters and 


their divisions, accompanied by photographs and dis- 


sertations, was greatly needed. ‘To the catalogue 
compiled by Mr. Greenwell it would probably be 
difficult to add, as he has laid under contribution 
many of the chief public and private collections of 
Europe, not the least important source being his own 
cabinet of select Greek coins. Each ‘type’ of the 
long and varied series thus brought together is here 
illustrated in six photographic plates produced by the 
autotype process. I am glad to observe that Mr. 
Greenwell has eschewed the utterly unscientific prac- 
tice—not even yet abandoned in some numismatic 
publications —of reproducing Greek coins by en- 
graving. 

The minute collation of numerous original speci- 
mens and plaster casts has enabled Mr. Greenwell to 
put on record an unusually large number of instances 
in which several dies have been employed for the 
production of staters having one common type. 
Thus we find that coins with the Pallas type (PI. II. 
5) were struck from at least four different dies, each 
die of course presenting some slight variety. Dr. 
Imhoof-Blumer has recently shown that much may 
be learnt from the study of Stempel-identitdten, and 
numismatists should be alive to the necessity of col- 
lecting not only coins with different types, but also 
coins presenting varieties, however small, of the same 
type. By this means we may one day be able to 
determine the dates of different issues of Greek 
money much more accurately than is at present the 
case. 

The varied character, the great artistic beauty, and 
the large number of the types employed for the 
Cyzicenes form a striking contrast to the chief charac- 
teristics of other widely-spread Hellenic currencies, 
such as those of Athens and Corinth. Athens— 
‘mother of arts and eloquence '—adheres to one fixed 
type, and that an ugly one. The commercial advan- 
tages of fixity of coin-type are obvious, but Cyzicus 
managed to combine with this fixity both variety and 
beauty. The fixed elements in the electrum coinage 
of Cyzicus—those without which it would not have 
performed its function as a medium of exchange '— 
were first the representation of the tunny-fish—the 
badge of the State—which appears on all the speci- 
mens, and next, probably, the curious incuse square 
which, though usually constituting the reverse of 
archaic coins only, was, on the money of Cyzicus, 


1 Cp. Keary, Morphology of Coins, p. 4, f. 
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retained during the finest period of art. The 
unusual fabric of these coins, their meta) (an artificial 
mixture, chiefly of gold and silver), and their colour 
gave a further distinctive character to the Cyzicenes. 

At Cyzicus, as Mr. Greenwell well remarks, the 
‘types’ are really only the symbols or mint-marks of | 
monetary magistrates. But while Athens and most 
Greek cities made the numerous magisterial symbols 
mere small devices subordinate to the city-arms (at 
Athens, the owl), Cyzicus, by a happy inspiration, 
made her city-arms subordinate to the magisterial 
symbols. Hence it comes to pass that the staters of — 
Cyzicus present an imposing and varied array of sub- 
jects. On all these types Mr. Greenwell has a most 
suggestive commentary, to which the reader must be 
referred. I have only to remark by way of criticism 
that the object held by Herakles on the coin in 
Pl. III. 18 is probably not the horn of Achelous, but 
a cornucopiae, a known, though not common, attri- 
bute of the hero; and that the warrior on PL LV. 22 
is not holding a lance, but blowing a trumpet. Such 
figures occur in the vase-paintings. Mr. Greenwell 
has arranged his coins according to types, and in the 
case of the Cyzicenes this is perhaps more instructive 
than a classification according to chronology. At the 
head of the catalogue of types stand the great Greek 
divinities, most of whom are represented: next come 
the lesser divinities, heroes and warriors ; and lastly, 
the long series of animal types. The subjects of the 
coin-types seem, says Mr. Greenwell, ‘to have been 
derived from many sources. Some are of original 
design, some are simply copies of other coins, and 
some are modifications of the types on the coins of 
other states. There are also others which have been 
taken from single figures or groups in marble, in 
whole or in part, and which in some cases have been 
directly reproduced, while in others they have been 
changed in a greater or a less degree in accordance 
with the taste or feeling of the artist, or to fit them 
to the requirement of the space on the coin.’ ‘The 
greater number of the subjects belong to the cults 
and myths of Hellas,’ but there are also many which 
are more or less Oriental in character. Mr. Greene 
well rightly eulogises the sustained excellence of the 
monetary art of Cyzicus, and pans out that the die- 
engravers, besides being skilful adapters, were appa- 
rently possessed of a faculty for original design. 

With regard to the chronology of the electrum of 
Cyzicus, Mr. Greenwell pang δὲ that the first 
regular issue of staters, hectae and half-hectae, took 
place about B.c. 500. A later class of these coins he 
assigns to the period B.c. 440-410, and the remaini 
specimens to B.C. 410-359, the downward limit ὁ 
this last period coinciding with the accession of 
Philip of Macedon and the introduction of his widely- 
circulating staters of gold. M. F. Lenormant held 
that the principal issue of the Cyzicenes took place 
between n.c. 404 and 336, but on grounds of style 
most of the coins must certainly be attributed to an 
earlier period than this. 

A general Introduction, dealing with the history 
and religion of Cyzicus and discussing many points 
of interest in connexion with its electrum coinage, 
adds to the value of Mr. Greenwell’s essay. 


Warwick Wrorn, 
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The British Musewm Catalogue of Greek Coins, 
Altica, &c. By B. V. HeEAv. London. 1887. 


This new volume of the great British Museum Coin 
Catalogue is almost entirely filled with the plentiful 
but monotonous issues of the mint of Athens. Only 
thirty-eight pages out of two hundred and twenty 
deal with the coinages of Megaris and Aegina, which 
have been included in the same volume as that of their 
great neighbour. 

On the artistic side there is little to be gained from 
the study of a series of coins which not only repeat 
the same subject with a wearisome regularity, but 

reserve a deliberate imitation of archaie work, 
ong after that work had ceased to be the real expres- 
sion of the art of the day. On the historical side 
again, there.is absolutely nothing to be learned from 
the first three centuries of the Athenian coinage: 
Solon placed an owl and a head of Pallas on his 
money, and an owl and a head of Pallas remained on 
the pieces which were fingered by Demosthenes or 
Phokion. During the hundred years which followed 
the taking of Athens by Antipater in B.c. 322 the 
Attic mint refrained from issuing money, but when 
the independence of the city was re-established in 
220 the old types were at once resumed, luckily how- 
ever with slight variations. The list of magistrates’ 
names and the interesting symbols with which these 
magistrates marked their yearly issues in the years 
220-88 make us regret more than ever the bald 
monotony of the earlier period. If it is interesting to 
recognise the names and badges of Apellikon or 
Diokles, how far more valuable to the historian would 
it have been if we could identify the coins of Timotheus 
or Iphikrates ! 

The points of interest, such as they are, in the his- 
tory of the Athenian coinage, are mainly connected 
with the fact that we havea very considerable number 
of passages in ancient authors which bear on the 
administration of the Athenian mini, while similar 
information as regards other states is of the scantiest 
description. The numismatist is anxious to discover 
whether any trace of an Attic currency before the 
time of Solon exists, to justify the elaborate accounts 
of that legislator’s monetary reforms. Similarly he 
wishes to be able to compare the ‘new money’ of the 
tyrant Hippias mentioned by the Pseudo- Aristotle 
(Oecon. ii. 4), with the Solonian coinage, or to identify 
the καινὸν χρυσίον of Aristophanes’s Frogs with some 
of the known gold pieces of the city. In all these 
cases a certain measure of disappointment lies before 
the enquirer. There are, for example, some early 
coins both in electrum and silver which bear the 
imprint of an owl, and may represent the pre-Solonian 
coinage of Attica. But whether they really come 
from Athens or from some Euboean town (e. g., from 
Athenae Diades) Mr. Head with all his experience 
and insight is unable to decide ; we thoroughly agree 
with him that the problem is at present one on which 
no one can lay down the law. Similarly in the case 
of the recoinage by Hippias, we may plausibly con- 
jecture that the older rougher dump-shaped money 
represents the currency of Solon and Peisistratus, and 
the broader pieces of good archaic work that of Hippias. 
But there is no possibility of converting our suspicion 
into certainty. Again, in the case of the gold coinage 
at which Aristophanes jeered, we should expect to 
find in existence pieces of very low and base standard, 
to explain the disrepute into which the gold issue had 
evidently fallen. But every actual gold coin which 
has come down to us is of perfectly good quality, so 
we are driven to conclude that the whole of the base 
coinage has perished, unless indeed Aristophanes was 
making a wantonly untrue accusation against the 
authorities of the mint. 
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The extraordinary fact that during the period 460- 
920 the Athenians made no change in the art displayed 
on their coinage, deliberately preserving its archaic 
appearance and avoiding the introduction of the least 
variety into the types, has been commented on by 
every writer on the subject. The fear of shaking the 
eredit of the Athenian stater in barbarian markets, by 
changing its aspect, was of course the reason for its 
monotonons uniformity of design. But the distance 
to which these archaistic staters ranged in commerce 
has not been thoroughly worked out. Mr. Head 
mentions specimens or imitations of this currency as 
coming mainly from three sources, Egypt, India, and 
the Euphrates valley. Those which are found in the 
first-named country are sometimes countermarked, at 
others the coin is an Egyptian-struck copy bearing an 
Oriental inscription instead of the well known A@E. 
Pieces freely imitated from the Attic originals are 
found all down the Red Sea coast, as well as in Egypt ; 
of course they grow more barbarous as the distance 
from their original home increases. 

When the Athenians in 220 got rid of the last 
traces of a Macedonian garrison, and resumed the 
right of coinage, which had been denied them since 
the time of Alexander the Great, they went back to 
the old state-badges of the owl and the head of Pallas, 
but varied each from its ancient design. The owl is 
now enclosed in an olive garland, and stands perched 
in an attitude which is often quaintly nonchalant on 
an overturned amphora : around him are the names or 
initials of two or three magistrates, and the private 
badge of the first of them. These magistrates were 
evidently of asomewhat honorary nature : for example, 
the name of Antiochus IV. of Syria, of Ὁ, Flamini- 
nus, and the great Mithradates are found scattered 
among those of the Athenian citizens who usually 
discharged the office. It is fair to assume that such 
personages had no very close or real connection with 
the mint, which they honoured with the use of their 
names. 

For the hundred and thirty-eight years which lie 
between 220 and 83 B.c., we have the names of a 
hundred and six annnal presiding magistrates, so the 
series has been fairly well worked out. Possibly a 
few more varieties may appear, but it is quite possible 
that years sometimes elapsed without any money 
being struck. Mr. Head’s diligent researches have 
carried him so far into the subject that we are quite 
prepared to take his opinion as to the general outlines 
of the classification of these 106 series by date, but we 
must confess to some residuum of doubt as to the 
exact placing of one piece which he names, the most 
curious of the whole number, which bears instead of 
a magistrate’s name the inscription AOE O ΔΗΜΟΣ. 
We have not yet quite brought ourselves to believe 
that this was struck after the taking of Athens by 
Sulla, and still cherish a notion that it must refer to 
some slightly earlier assertion of the city’s autonomy, 
conceivably to its rising against Rome and joining 
Mithradates. 

We need hardly say that Mr. Head’s able preface 
to the volume is as interesting as his previous con- 
tribution to this series, or that the autotype plates 
of coins at the end are as clear and well-finished as 
ever. C. OMAN. 


Die Anféinge der statuarischen Gruppe. Von 
Bruno SAvER. Pp. 82. 8vo. E. A. Seeman. 
Leipzig. 1887. 2 Mk. 40. 

Dr. Sauer defines the sculptural group as one in 
which it is not juxtaposition or old association, but 
rather the artistic treatment that gives a unity to its 
parts. He finds that there is no word to express this 
in Greek, and no good one in Latin. The idea is 
quite unknown in Oriental and Egyptian art, and 
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first appears in archaic Greek art. To trace its be- 
ginnings we must examine the records, monumental 
and literary, but the former do not help us much, 
and the latter are nearly always ambiguous. Dr. 
Sauer devotes the greater part of his book to the 
stray and puzzling notices of early works of art, ex- 
amines them thoroughly, and gives many good inter- 
pretations. His work will be chiefly useful as a 
commentary op the passages he discusses. The result 
is, from the nature of the case, not very definite, and 
is generally to show how advancing art borrowed 
hints from both sculpture in relief and in the round, 
and finally evolved the group. 

The book has an excellent index, many references, 
and is well printed. W. G. F. ANDERSON. 


Essai. α᾽ Interprétation de UV Inscription Pré-hellénique 
de 1116 de Lemnos, par B. APosToLipis. 8vo. 
pp. iv, 58, Alexandria; V. Penasson. 


Tue author has conceived the happy idea that the 
inscription at Lemnos, which has passed for Etruscan, 
is really in the ancient Phrygian and Carian languages, 
and that these languages may lhe interpreted by the 
analogy of modern Arabic. Penetrated with this 
idea, he has arrived at an interpretation which he. 
considers legitimate and satisfactory. 


ACQUISITIONS OF British MUSEUM. 


A vase of Mykenae ware, patterns in shiny black 
to brown varnish on smooth shiny yellowish clay (the 
third style of Myk. Vasen.): the shape is new, being 
that of a flattened sphere, like an echinus, divided 
vertically in four by depressions, painted each with 
three black lines, which start from a knob at the top. 
On one partition is a vertical handle, and in the next 

yartition on the left is a spout. The ornaments are 
[βονήίξου ταὶ rows of wavy lines, and dots. From 
Knossos in Krete: ht. °055 m. 

A statuette in white marble from Athens, ht, “29 τη. 
This is of great interest, as being a Greek copy of the 
Doryphoros of Polykleitos, which was said to have 
served among sculptors as a canon of proportions. 
The proportions in this instance are the same as those 
of the Naples statue, but the type of the head is here 
much nearer to that of the original. Both arms from 
just below the shoulder, and both legs from just 
above the knees are wanting, but otherwise the 
figure has suffered very little, and is in fact in excel- 
lent condition. 

Bronze cista of cylindrical form, resting on three 
feet in form of lions’ paws, each surmounted bya lion 
springing tol, ‘The lid is decorated with a handle 
formed by two wrestlers, male and female, and with 
two incised groups of a gryphon and winged lion, and 
a gryphon and lion with a ram’s head between them, 
confronted ; all within an olive wreath. On the body, 
within two bands of alternately inverted palmettes, 
are two scenes: (1) Paris and Menelaus as in J/liad, 
iii. 346, with a winged female figure between them, 
who may be Aphrodite interfering to save Paris, as 
in Jliad, iii. 876. (2) Combat of Greeks against 
Trojans aided by Amazons: towards the left of the 
group is Achilles standing over the body of the 
Amazon Penthesileia. The upper part of the cista is 
pierced with eight holes for the insertion of decora- 
tive buttons. 


A large collection of antiquities from Naukratis, 
received from the Secretaries of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, the proceeds of the second season's 
excavations on that site in 1885—6. Among them 
may be specially noted the following: 

1. Gold : a ring with intaglio of Eros crouching 
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and playing the game called himanteligmos: a cireu- 
lar bulla with geometric patterns : and a small earring 
with pyramids of beads. 

2. Bronze: a kottabos stand resting upon three feet 
in the form of lions’ claws: the top is unfortunately 
broken away, but the circular dish is still in position 
on the fluted shaft, and is decorated with an incised 
ivy wreath and Bacchiec emblems. 

8. Iron: a large axe-head. 

4. Alabaster: an archaic male torso; an alabastos 
surmounted by a female bust: and two lekythi. 

5. Marble: an archaic head of fine workmanship, 
with traces of colour: ht. ‘05m. 

6. Limestone: a statuette of a draped hunter, holding 
in his left band his bow, in his right a sheaf of arrows : 
over each shoulder hangs a pair of dead hares (?). 
Ht. 49m. This statuette, which is in good preserva- 
tion, has incised on the back of the right leg, a 


dedication, apparently to Aphrodite by k[ A |A- 


AI[AS, whose portrait it may be. A tablet with a 
relief representing a sepulchral banquet: a male 
statuette holding a lion by the hind legs, and another 
of a draped female figure striking a lyre : a series of 
six female torsoes holding animals and other objects ; 
a statuette of an Egyptian fallen on one knee, anda 
Greek inscription. 

7. Porcelain: portrait head of a lady, in blue with 
white and yellow accessories, fine work, probably of 
Ptolemaic period : a vase of early period with friezes 
of birds and patterns in low relief : a small fragment 
with part of a Greek inscription incised beneath the 
glaze (...ns): and a series of scarabs, amulets, and 
statuettes of Graeco-Egyptian work. 

8. Ivory : fine head of an ibex, flat treatment : and 
head of an Egyptian. 

9. Miscellaneous objects in different kinds of stone, 
&c. including two fragments of the shell tridakna 
squamosa, a piece of purple paint, and fragments of 
ostrich eggs, unpainted. 

10. Terracottas: (a). A series of figures of very 
rude work, representing horsemen. A similar figure 
now in the British Museum was found under the 
foundations of the Mausoleum. (Ὁ) An archaic head 
of a Gorgon, head of an Egyptian goddess, and a deer. 
(c) Statuettes of good sa νι a boy holding a lyre, 
a girl holding a boy on her arm, a grotesque head, © 
and part of a group of two negroes wrestling. (d) 
Later period: group of Eros and Psyche, female 
types with elaborate headdress and riding on horses, 
figures of Bes, and two terracotta knives. (6) A 
series of ornaments in terracotta gilt, which have 
decorated a sarcophagus, including Gryphons, heads 
(of Hypnos?) with wings on the des fy bukrania, 
and rosettes. (/) Lamps and lamp handles of various 
forms, including one πὰ in the form of a small 
shrine of Aphrcdite with an Eros on either side, and 
fragments of two lamps of cirenlar form which ha 
been designed to contain a large number of wicks. — 
(g) A series of scarab moulds, 

11. Stucco: moulds, masks, and fragments of 
painting. 

12. A large series of fragments of painted pot 
including several vases which are entire or near 
so, and among which the following classes 
represented, 

(a) Geometric : an amphora (shape of Berlin 
203), of very coarse clay, with hatched patterns 

brownish ware, most like Cypriote: a fragment wi 
a horse of Dipylon style within a panel, brown on a 
white coated ground: and several fragments of cu 
of the so-called ‘eye-bowl’ type, in which 
geometric water-birds in panels, | covarigh Ska 
warm brown clay or on drab slip: in the interi 
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black glaze with purple and white stripes: apparently 
a late local survival of the Dipylon style. 

(b) Vases in which the surface is coated with a 
creamy paint, on which the design, consisting princi- 
pally of friezes of animals, is laid in several colours : 
the interior is frequently covered with a shiny black 
glaze, on which a lotus pattern is painted in white 
and purple. On one very fine bowl of this class an 
inscription is painted recording its dedication ‘to the 
Aphrodite in Naukratis,’ an additional proof that 
this ware was made in the town, probably for the 
special purpose of dedication to Aphrodite, around 
whose temple it has principally been found : another 
bowl of this class may be specially noticed, which has 
the rim decorated with moulded female busts, and an 
incised inscription recording its dedication by ‘Sostra- 
tos to Aphrodite.’ 

(c) A series of plates, pinakes, similar to those 
which have come from tombs at Kamiros, including 
one specially fine example with the archaic picture of 
a sphinx: in this picture the head and paws are in 
outline, filled in with white, the remainder is black 
silhouette with purple, white and incised lines: the 
ground has the usual drab-wihite coating. 

(d) A cup of the so-called eye-bowl type, of which 
the form in this case seems to have been suggested by 
one or more cups resting inside another: inscribed with 
dedication by VOI KO 7 (‘Potkos) to Aphrodite. 

(6) Korinthian: three aryballi, vase in form of a 
pig, and squatting flute player. 

(7) Polledrara: fragments of vases, lebes stands, 
tripods &c., some with moulded lions, and wreaths ; 
several have inscriptions recording their dedication 
by inhabitants of Mitylene (see Roberts’s Geck 
Epigraphy, p. 325). 

(g) Fragments of Cyrene cups: including three 
which are more or less complete and represent on the 
interior (i) a large Gorgoneion, (ii) a hare pursued by 
two hounds, (iii) the nymph Cyrene bringing the 
silphium to Battus (7); below, in exergue, a crouching 
lion : and a piece with incised dedication by one. 

(hk) Black-figured ware: principally of Corinthian 
and Chalcidian fabrics: including one fragment of a 
peculiar fabric, representing a trireme moving through 
waves, above which is the wing (of a Siren 7) 

(ἢ Red-fignred ware: principally kylikes, includ- 
ing a very few fragments of the finest Athenian style ; 
a lekythos with a scene representing the gathering of 
incense : and a pyxis containing rouge, on the lid of 
which is painted a table. 

(k) A fragment of a cup, with the finest Athenian 
line-painting on a white ground : perhaps part of the 
cup, of which fragments were found in the first 
season (see Petrie, Nauwkratis, p. 52). 

(7) Fragments of local and late fabrics, some of 
which appear to be hitherto unknown. 

The number of fragments with inscriptions, both 
incised and painted, is large, and consists principally 
of dedications to Aphrodite: the following may be 
specially noted. On a fragment of white-faced ware, 
incised boustrophedon on the body of a grazing 


deer : 
EYMOoA 
aA Ὁ 
OA! 


Ἑρμόδ[ωρος ἀνέθηκε [τῇ ᾿Αφρ]οδί[τῃ. 


On a series of cups of which the shape is like 
two cones, one inverted on the other, with two 
horizontal handles at the junction: white - faced, 
early sixth century : 
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Tippoditn Φορτύλος ἀνέθηκε: ἙἭ,ρμᾶς ᾿᾽Αθινος (1) 
μἀνένθηκεν (sic) τῇ! ᾿Αφροδ]ίτῃ : Εὖκλος ἀνέθηκεν ἱερὴν 
τῇϊ ᾿Αφροδίτῃ] : Τῆς ᾿Αφοδίτης (sic) εἰμὶ ἀ[νέ]θ[η]κεν 
Ἑρμογένης. ᾿Αθίνις 15 σΊνΘη as the name of an Egyptian 
in Pollux 23,16. Later on this form of vase seems to 
give way to the regular kylix form as developed out of 
the eye-bowl type: this is sometimes of plain black 
glaze, and sometimes has a band left plain round the 
rim or shoulder to relieve the inscription. Of this 
class we have several fragments with the signatues 
of the artists painted on them. Naukratis has added 
extensively to our list of signed vases, and it may be 
well here to give a complete list. 


1. Foot of kylix with signature of Nikosthenes, 
found in the first season, see Petrie, p. 52. 

1*. The fragments probably assignable to Nikos- 
thenes, published <bid. 

2. Fragment of ὃ. f. kylix ; above, a boy on horse 
galloping to right, then a line, below which 


ΠΖΟΙΕΑΦΖΕ in clear good writing ; 


g; judging 
from its position, there may well be space for the 
whole of Πσοιέας (or some such name ἢ) ἐποίησεν. 

Second Season. 

3. Fragment of legs of boxer (?) : 
vertically . . οἰεσεν: 
Nikosthenes. 

4. Fragment of rim of kylix ’Elpyétimos é[molnoev. 

5. Fragment (of No. 4 2)....ceoev. 

6. Fragment apparently from same kylix as Nos. 
4and 5. Κλιτ]ίας e[ypapoev. 

7. Fragment of kylix : KArrijas ἔγραφσεν. 

8. Dittoess ΠΟ -- = part of Ἐργότιμος- 4 


9. Ditto FoN A Po S 3 | Σῶνδρος ἐ[ποί- 
σεν. The name is given in Pape as that of a Kretan 
archer. 

10, 11. Two fragments which seem to belong: 
On re τ - 


Pol&4& 


on left is written 
from style, evidently of 


Σῶνδ[ρος ἐ]ποίησεν. 


ditto 


Ditto 


12, 19: 


40 OIE 


Σῶν[δρος ἐ]ποίη]σεν. 


14. le NA 2 


Σῶνδρος. 
ΦῈ τε τος 
15. ΒΟ 5555. 
Εὔχ]ερος Ἐργ[οτίμου ἐποίησεν (1) 
16. Large piece of rim of kylix, above, black on 
red band, incised ἘΞ A ΦΡΟΔΙ ΓΤ Η ΕΗ: 
below is painted ETo| E ZEN. 


The association of the two names of Klitias : 
and Ergotimos, the artists of the Frangois vase, in 
the above fragments adds a fresh interest to two b. /. 
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fragments of this collection which are in style 
strikingly like the Frangois vase. They have formed 
part of a large vessel about 74 cm. thick, and form 
the lower right and left hand corners of scenes which 
are bordered by patterns identical with those of the 
vase in question. On the right hand one, an Amazon, 
whose face is painted in outline, has fallen on her 
shield to right: in front is the leg and spear of a 
warrior charging past her to right, above is her name 


Z IN ONY ΜΝ, Δλυκῶπις. On the other is the 


lower part of a warrior in a richly engraved cuirass, 


beside whom is written Yo ΔΛ ANA4,: Πελά- 
yor (2). 
To the above may be added :— 


17. Fragment with part of black figure in style 
like that of Nikosthenes, beside which is written 


owe PIS KA Los 


18. Fragment of kylix with a large number of 
figures in minute style like that of the krater 
of Nikosthenes (Klein, Meistersignatwren, p- 65) ; 
combat over a dead warrior ; inscribed among the 


figures E$E (end of Νικοσθένης ἐποίεσε ?), and name of 


ae ΕΣ Ν 2 Λυκῶπί(ι")-. 


19. Fragment of kylix with red band, on which 
is the end of an inscription beside a palmette 


ae > & NEA 


90. Ditto ditto 
vA Ditto ditto 


aes a eh oe ee 
22. Fragment (from first season) : on band 


oy = VTE panic are fee 


An account of the excavations of the second season 
at Naukratis has been prepared by Mr. E. A. Gardner, 
and will probably be issued in the course of the 
present year. 

The Museum has recently bought a marble statue 
of Diana, just over life-size (5 ft. 10in. high): the 
goddess is draped, and wears a diadem: in her left 
hand she holds a diminutive deer ; the right fore-arm 
is broken away, but the hand probably held a bow. 
This sculpture was found at Rome, and probably 
belongs to the first century A.p.: it is in excellent 
preservation, and a very fine example of the 
archaistic manner of that period. 

Also the following miscellaneous antiquities :— 

An archaic lenticular gem, representing a deer 
suckling its young ; from Calabria. 

A chalcedony head of Vespasian in the round. 

sronze : the handle of a vase ; the foot of a vase, 
in form of Atlas ; and a pillar surmounted by ram's 
head and an eagle: all from Sidon ; and an imple- 
ment with two blades, from Umrit (Marathus) in 
N. Syria. 

Terracotta vase in form of a haman foot: from 
Rome. 

Two ivory circular tickets; the one inscribed 
᾿Ἡρακλ[εἤδης : from Alexandria; the other Awe 

bo 


χαῖρε κα[ὶ πίει εὖ. 


Ivory oblong tablet with relief: bust of Achilles to 
right: from Karnak. 
Cameo head in mother of pearl. 
Bronze ring with intaglio of a biga to left. 
Bronze brooch with figure of crouching ibex. 
Crcl. SMITH, 
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TELMEssos.—Mr. Theodore Bent sends me the 
copy of an inscription which he discovered during 
his recent tour in Asia Minor, and which appears to 
furnish an addition to ourstock of Asia Minor alphabets. 
‘On the north-west side of the Gulf of Makri, and 
near the site of the ruins of ancient Lyde (see 
ante, p 189) is a rock-cut tomb in a very inaccessible 
spot just over the sea: the chamber, which is con- 
structed for the reception of two bodies, has an Ionic 
facade with two columns which are broken away near 
the top. Between them, on a level with the capitals, 
is the following inscription : 


8onoWMASBM!M 
AVOERCOAVEPS 
MPUVOSGVVOF 
VoFOEAAMM 


The letters are incised and painted red; it 


_was impossible to take a squeeze, as water was 


trickling over it, but the above copy was carefully 
made and is probably accurate.’ 

Canon Hicks, who has examined Mr. Bent’s copy, 
writes: ‘‘ The alphabet puzzles ine: it seems akin to 
Lycian, but shows important differences. I have com- 
pared it in vain with the Pamphylian, Phrygian, and 
other Hellenising alphabets of the Asian ‘ barbarians’ 
but in vain. 

I fancy the ( inline 1 must be the same character 
as [} in line 2. 
phylian.” 

Mr. Bent adds that there are many tombs cut 
in the rock in this vicinity, but all of them in- 
accessible except by means of ropes let down from 
above.—C., S. 


The letter ΝΔ resembles Pam- 


* * 
* 


As supplementary to the list of newly discovered 
inscribed vases in the last issue (June 1888), of the 
Classical Review, p. 188, the following may be noted. 
A red figured eylix, early fine style, in the possession 
of Miss Tricoupi, Athens. Obverse, Heracles wrestling 
with Antaios, inscribed 


M ko 7 
of 


Ὁ N 
4 
¥ Θ 
ὡς 
Reverse, Theseus contending with Kerkyon, inscribed 


kKAVOS$, Interior, youth holding cylix in left, — 


approaches altar on which he is about to pour libation 
from cylix in right, inscribed 


~ MN O 
ο κ Δ 
O 
Δ I 
ue 


ν ΟΝ 
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The inscriptions are painted red, but the red has 
disappeared entirely from the A@evodoros of the 
interior, which can only be dimly seen by holding the 


vase standing ; the letters oAAoR| are on the cylix in 


the youth’s hand. 

The vase is in perfect preservation and will shortly 
be published in the Hellenic Journal. It makes, 
counting the conjectural one cited by Mr. Torr 
(p. 188, No. 4), the 5th Athenodotos vase. Mr. 
van Branteghem kindly informs me that since the 
opening of the Burlington Fine Arts Exhibition, he 
has become possessed of two other inscribed vases, 


a cylix with LE A (A [00 ὁ and a very fine 


pyxis with the new love-name (?) @aAtapxos. 
JANE E. HARRISON. 


Norr.—In the first part of his masterly paper on the 
forged terra-cotta groups—a subject on which he has 
now convinced the archaeological world that his view 
is right—M. S. Reinach remarks (ante p. 120) that 
‘Mr. Ramsay’s statement on the non-existence of 
Ephesian terra-cottas (CLAssIcAL REVIEW 1888, 
p- 90, note 1) is not to be taken quite literally.’ ‘lo 
those who do not look up the reference this would 
imply that my statement was exaggerated. But my 
statement—which merely quoted the opinion of the 
gentleman who knows the Smyrna Antiquity market 
better than any other, that no Ephesian terra-cottas 
were ever known there—was literally true, so far as I 
am concerned. What I think M. Reinach intended 
to say is that from this statement the inference must 
not be drawn that no Ephesian terra-cottas ever 
existed, and in proof of this he mentions one found 
by Mr. Wood. This last fact was not known to me, 
but I had actually written on my MS. a sentence in 
which I guarded against this inference being drawn, 
as terra-cottas must indubitably have been used in 
Ephesus. I erased the sentence because it might 
appear to imply a censure on excavators at Ephesus 
for neglecting fragments of terra-cottas. 

W. M. Ramsay. 
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Numismatic Chronicle, 3rd ser. vol. viii. part 1, 
1888. 


1. Warwick Wroth: ‘Greek coins acquired by the 
British Museum in 1887.’ Contains a description, 
illustrated by an autotype plate, of the most note- 
worthy of the 176 Greek coins acquired during the 
past year. 2. John Evans: ‘ona hoard of Roman 
coins found at East Harptree, near Bristol.’ A pew- 
ter vessel found last summer about six inches below 
the surface, on the estate of Mr. W. Kettlewell, con- 
tained 1,496 remarkably well preserved silver coins, 
as well as some cast silver ingots and a silver ring. 
A full description of the objects found is here given 
by Mr. Evans. The hoard must have been deposited 
about A.D. 376, and contains coins of the emperors 
from Constantine I. to Gratian. Nearly one half of 
the coins are of Julian. Twenty-five select speci- 
mens from this interesting find have been presented 
by Mr. Kettlewell to the national collection. 3. Sir 
A. Cunningham: ‘Coins of the Indo-Scythian king 
Miaiis or Heraeus.’ 

W. Wrorn. 


Annuaire de la Société francaise de Numismatique. 


March—April, 1888. No articles on Greek and 
Roman numismatics. 
Numismatische Zeitschrift (Vienna) vol. xix, 


Jan.—Dec. 1887. 


Dr. F. Kenner. ‘The Roman Medallion.’ Pp. 1— 
173. An elaborate study of the series of Roman 
medallions. 


Revue numismatique. 2rd series, vol. vi. Deuxizme 
trimestre, 1888. 


Th. Reinach. ‘Essay on the numismaties of the 
kings of Pontus.’ (First article). 
Wie 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Academy: 21 April; Review by F. Haverfield of 
R. Ellis’s Orientius.—28 April; Review by C. Oman 
of Head’s Catalogue of Greek coins: Attica.—5 May ; 
Letter from G. F. Browne on Cod. Amzatinus ; Review 
by A. S. Wilkins of Key’s Latin-English Dictionary. 
—12 May; Review by Rob. Ellis of P. de Nolhac’s 
La Bibliotheque de Fulvio Orstni.—19 May : Review 
of Roberts’s Greek the Language of Christ, etc., and of 
Archer-Hind’s Timaeus by F. T. Richards. —26 May ; 
Review of Semitelos’s Sophocles by L. Campbell ; P. 
Corssen writes further on the Cod. Amiatinus.-—9 June; 
Review of P. de Nolhae’s La Bibliotheque de Fulvio 
Orsini by Rob. Ellis (continued)—16 June ; review 
of Pfeiderer’s zur Liésung der Platonischen Frage by 
F. T. Richards, and of A. Miiller’s die griechischen 
Biihnenalterthiimer by F. B. Jevons. 


Expositor. pri] 1888. F. Godet on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, considers that it was written from 
Italy to the Christians of Palestine about the year 
66 A.D. probably by Silas, certainly not by Paul or 
Clement or Apollos. F. Rendall shows that the word 
αἰώνιος is used in both Testaments of that which lasts 
through a limited period of time, that in the N.T. 
its chief use is to contrast the true and the abiding 


with that which is merely seeming and transitory, 
but that it is never equivalent to ‘everlasting.’ 


May. Notes on Acts i.—vii. by F. Rendall, in- 
teresting but not always convincing. W. L. Davidson 
on Gal. iii. 19, 20. F. H. Stead gives statistics of 
St. Paul’s use of the different names of Christ : Κύριος 
and Ἰησοῦς seem to be commonest in the earlier 
letters, and Χριστός (without the article) in the 
later. 


June. Two of the articles, viz. A. S. Wilkins on 
the Language of Palestine, and A. Plummer on the 
meaning of ποιεῖτε in Luke xxii. 19, are really con- 
tinuations of articles which have appeared in the 
Classical Review. T. E. Page gives an interesting 
comparison between the form of the Lord’s Prayer in 
St. Matthew and that in St. Luke, from which he 
infers the superior accuracy of tlfe former. G. T. 
Stokes on the Latest Discoveries in the Fayoum MSS. 
mentions a liturgical fragment of the third century, 
and refers to a paper by Wessely (on the dates of the 
papyri) as illustrating the state of civilisation and of 
the Church in Egypt in the second and third centuries ; 
also to essays by Krall, giving an account of a volume 
containing the Minor Prophets in Coptic. 
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Jahresbericht wber die Fortschritte der 
classischen Alterthumswissenschaft, vols. ].— 
111, 15 series, parts 1 to 6. 


Greck Authors. 1. Literature relating to Aristotle 
and Theophrastus of the year 1886, (F. Susemih)). 
Brief mention of (1) V. Rose Fragmenta and W. 
Christ (3) IJletaphysica, together with (4) Kritische 
Beitrige. The following dissertations are noticed 
favourably: (6) H. W. McL. Innes On the universal 
and particular in A’s theory of Knowledge, (8) G. 
Sorof De A. geographia capita duo, (11) O. Apelt 
Melissos bei Pseudo-Ar. (23) H. Diels Ueber das dritte 
Buch der Rhetorik. (19) Susemihl’s own Quaestiones 
criticae aud (34) Bywater’s Priscianus Lydus are also 
glanced at. 2. Pindar 1885-1887 (L. Bornemann). 
Notices of (2)—(4) E. Liibbert's commentationes on 
the relation between the Pindaric ode and the Nomos 
of Terpander, of (9) A. Heimer’s Studia, and (11) 
F. Rover Die Uchertragung des Adjectivs. ‘The two 
latter are valuable collections for further study.’ (23) 
v. Wilamowitz, Ἰάμου γοναί, is pronounced not 
convincing. 3. The Post-Aristotelian Philosophy 
1881—1886 (M. Heinze). This period has been 
particularly fruitful in important works. Special 
commendation is awarded amongst others, to A. W. 
Benn ‘Greek Philosophers,’ Η. Siebeck ‘Geschichte 
der Psychologie,’ Ziegler ‘Geschichte der Ethik,’ 
R. Hirzel ‘ Untersuchungen zu Cicero’s philoso- 
yhischen Schriften,’ L. Stein ‘Die Psychologie der 
stoa,’ W. Scott ‘ Fragmenta Herculanensia,’ P. Natorp 

Forschungen ;’ also amongst dissertations to C. 
Buresch Consolationum historia critica, Ἐς, Striller De 
Stoicorum rhetoricis, A. Gercke Chrysippea, HH. Diels 
Seneca und Lucan, P. Wendland Quaestiones Muso- 
nianae, Great activity has recently been shown in 
editing the philosophers of this period : Seneca’s 
Dialogues by Gertz, Cornutus by C. Lang, M. 
Antoninus by J. Stich, Plotinus by R. Volkmann, are 
welcome aids—not to speak of collections of fragments 
from Wachsmuth’s invaluable ‘Stobaei Eclogae’ and 
‘Sillographorum Graecorum reliquiae’ down to a 
'vaiseworthy American dissertation H. N. Fowler 
Panactii et Hecatonis fragmenta. 

Latin Authors. 1. The literature of Quintilian 
from 1880 to 1887 (F. Becher), an exhaustive report, 
including favourable notices of dissertations by (7) 
Giinther ‘De coniunectionum causalium usu,’ (19) 
Griinwald ‘ Quintilian and the Dialogus of Tacitus,’ 
(25) Teichert ‘ De fontibus Q. rhetoricis,’ and 26—28 
Kiderlin’s studies. Eussner’s, Wolftlin’s and Becher’s 
own textual suggestions are likewise discussed ; reviews 
of (44) Meister’s edition of the text of the Institutio, 
(43) Hild’s of Book. X. with French notes, (56) C. 
Ritter’s of the text of the Declamationes, full and 
appreciative ; dissertations by (50) v. Morawski, (55) 
Trabandt, and (53) C. Ritter, dealing with the 
Declamationes : lastly, A. Reuter ‘De Q. libro qui fuit 
de causis corruptae eloquentiae.’ 2. Propertius, 
1881—-1884 (KE. Heydenreich) ; exhaustive notices and 
full analyses, (1) J. P. Postgate Select Elegies, “ one 
of the most useful works we possess." (12) K. 
Kirehner De P. libro quinto, ‘serviceable, but little 
known.’ (13) F. Mallet Quaestiones, ‘Good method, 
caution ; proofs of Alexandrine influence collected.’ 
(15) Otto Die Versumstellungen bei P. ‘a very valuable 
account of all serious proposals for transposition since 
Scaliger’s time. On the basis of Otto's researches 
Draheim, in a review of them, has determined the 
number of lines in the archetypus at 26.’ (16) F. 
Plessis Etudes critiques. ‘ An admirable introduction 
toa projected edition. In dealing with the manu- 
scripts he restores N to the place from which Baehrens 
would depose it.’ (20) R. Solbisky De codicilus, ‘a 
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valuable dissertation overlooked by Plessis.’ Notices 
also of Vahlen’s articles, (24) and (25), upon I. 8, 
II. 1, 1V. 7 (on Paetus), of (41) Birt in Rhein. Mus. 
upon the first book, and c. 8 of his work Das antike 
Buchwesen ; of (64) Palmer Baehrens and the Codex 
Neapolitanus and (67) Rossberg Zur Kritik des P.: 
3. Catullus and Tibullus from 1877 to 1886 (H. 
Magnus). Besides the exhaustive notices of the 
editors of Catullus by (1) Riese, (2) Baehrens—vol. IJ, 
Commentary—(3) Schwabe, (9) Ellis 2 ed., (10) Gigli, 
(12) Rostand-Benoist, (13) Simpson, readers of the 
Classical Review will find the account of Vahlen’s 
scattered articles, and of the dissertations by (20) 
Senger, (28) Schafler, (29) Baumann, (32) Gehrmann, 
(33) B. Schmidt, and (34) Sydow, most interesting. 

Antiquities, de. 1. Roman Political Antiquities ; 
literature of 1885 (H. Schiller). Zoller’s Compendium 
is severely criticized. The analyses of a great 
number of works are full and thorough: Karlowa 
Rémische Rechtsgeschichte, B. Pick Zur Titulatur 
der Flavier (this notice almost expands into an 
original article), Mommsen Biirgerlicher wnd pore- 
grinischer Fretheitsschiitz, Van de Coppello Betrach- 
tungen tiber die Comitien, P. Monceaux De communi 
Asiae provinciae (Κοινὸν ᾿Ασίας), A. v. Domaschewski 
Die Fahnen im rimischen ον. 2. Recent litera- 
ture on ancient natural science (S. Giinther). Interest- 
ing notices of some 40 books or essays of very various 
content, such as (2) Rothlauf Die Physik Platos, 
K. B. Hofmann’s studies on (9) the alloys of the 
ancients, (10) their zine, and (11) their lead: (12) 
M. Much on the copper (sic) age in Europe ; (16) G. 
Mehrtens on iron in the east, (17) A. Stoppani on 
amber (ἤλεκτρον). Others relate to natural history : 
(21) F. Wonig Die Pflanzen im alten Agypten, (27) 
A. Seidenstricker Waldgeschichte des Alterthums, (28) 
B. Lorenz Die Taube im Alterthum. Others are 
more discursive: (30) P. αὶ Hochegger on the his- 
torical development of the colour-sense, and (35) A. 
Breusing Die Nautik der Alten. ὃ, ‘ Encyelopiidie’ 
and history of classical philology : literature of 1886 
(K. Hartfelder). Besides a lecture by R. Forster 
Die Philologie der Gegenwart, and L. v. Uriichs’ ad- 
mirable contribution to the new J/andbuch, most of 
the works noticed deal with individuals of note 
amongst the French and German humanists as E. 
Abel Jsota Nogarola, L. Geiger Studien, Uri F. 
Guycet, G. Knod Jacob Spiegel, A. Biichle N. Gerbel. 
The correspondence of Beatus Rhenanus edited 
by Horawitz and Hartfelder is also noticed. 


Revue de Philologie. April-Sept. 1887. 


P. de Nolhae Les scholies inédites de Pétrarque sur 
Homére. A MS. (lat. 7880) in the Biblothéque 
Nationale contains a Latin translation of the Jliad 
and Odyssey by Leo or Leontius Pilatus, who taught 
Greek to Petrarch and Boccaccio. This MS. in the 
fifteenth century belonged to the library of the Duke 
of Milan at Pavia ; it was at one time lent to Candido 
Decembrio and influenced (for evil) his unfinished 
translation of the /Jliad. It contains voluminous 
inarginal notes which (as M. de Nolhac shows) are in 
Petrarch’s handwriting. Petrarch began to stud 
Greek with Barlaam, lost his master in 1342, receiv 
in 1353 a Greek MS, of Homer (the first copy known 
to the Renaissance), at the end of 1358 met Pilatus, a 
Calabrian, at Padua and induced him to translate the 
early part of the Πα. 1359-1363 Pilatus taught 
Greek to Boccaccio and others at Florence and there 
made this complete Latin translation of Homer. 
Petrarch wished Boccaccio to procure him the use 
of a copy, but did not receive it until after Jan. 1366. 
In 1367-1368 he had this copy (Par. 7880) made for 
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himself. His notes in it were written between this 
time and his death in 1374. The study of Homer 
thus occupied the last days of Petrarch. His later 
letters and De remediis utriusque fortunae show 
many traces of the knowledge of Homer so ac- 
quired. The translation is a wretched performance, 
betraying the grossest ignorance of Greek ; yet, such 
as it was, it revealed Homer to the Renaissance. 
Petrarch’s notes in the earlier books of the Z7iad quote 
a second translation, different but equally bad, no 
doubt that originally made for him by Pilatus. Many 
of the notes are clearly derived from Pilatus (often 
full of absurdities), many are remarks of Petrarch’s 
own ; ¢.g. 1. vi. 117, after the translation and a note 
of Pilatus, Petrarch adds Hee erat hic Leonis glosa ; 
ego fateor nec textum hune intelligo nee glosam sed 
glosam minus. (The criticism is amply deserved. ) 

M. de Nolhae adds a selection of the notes—literary 
criticisms (often based on misconception), mytholo- 
gical remarks (conceived in the spirit of the Christian 
of the fourteenth century, sometimes quoting curious 
allegorical interpretations) and moral observations 
characteristic of the poet. M. de N. points out the 
ancient authors from Aristotle to Boethius of whose 
works Petrarch shows knowledge, and quotes several 
etymological remarks on Greek words (written in 
Latin letters) tending to show that Petrarch ‘ neither 
knew Greek well nor ill ; he did not know it at all.’ 
Boccaccio knew more. Yet there is something 
pathetic in Petrarch’s attempts to begin Greek in his 
old age ; his example and efforts made hima precursor 
of the Greek Renaissance as well as ‘le restaurateur 
des études Latines,’ and these notes are the oldest 
monument of the study of Greek in Italy. 

R. Dareste in Panegg. vett. (p. 1291. 17. ed. Babrens) 
corrects Pictorwm for poenarwm and desiit esse Batavia 
for desinit esse barbaria.—H. Bois discusses the text 
of the ‘Supremacy of Reason’ or so-called fourth Book 
of Macchabees, attributed to Josephus, and, starting 
from the readings of A and δὲ, emends six passages. 
—J. Havet restores a Latin verse quoted as a 
proverbium Aristotelis by Gunzon of Novara (954-969 
A. D.) and suggests that it came from a late Latin 
translation in hexameter couplets of the Παροιμίαι 
attributed to Aristotle. 

The remaining 224 pages are occupied with summa- 
ries of reviews Xe on classical subjects published in 
1886 in Germany, Austria, Belgium, the United States 
and France. 


Philologische Rundschau, 1887. 


No. 22.—Huemer, Maronis Grammatici Opera 
({t) The first trustworthy edition, based chiefly on 
the Paris MS.—Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire de 1’ Art 
dans 1’ Antiquité. (¢) Includes Sardinia and the 
Hittites. Perhaps too long, and rather historical than 
artistic.—Iwan Mueller, Handbuch der klassischen 
Altertwmswissenschaft. (Hubert). The fifth vol., 
containing Greek antiquities, is warmly recommended, 
a few objections being raised to certain points.—O, 
Keller, Tiere des klassischen Altertums in kultenge- 
schichtlicher Beziehung (18). An _ epoch-making 
work.—Greifeld, de Andriae gemino exitu. The second 
conclusion assigned to an actor of the 7th cent.— Wolff, 
Taciti Historiae 1. 11. (Knaut). Parallel to Nipper- 
dey’s Annals, and, with some reservations, commend- 
ed. —Klussman, Curae Tertullianae (Mohr) a careful 
‘collation of the Codex Agobardinus for the libri ad 
nationes. 

No. 23.—Barthold, Zuripides Medea (Steinberger). 
Gives readings of the chief MSS, and a conspectus of 
suggested emendations down to the present time.— 
Kennerknecht, De_drgonautarum fabulis (Steinberger). 
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A valuable contribution to mythological research. — 
R. Ellis, Sources of the Etruscan and Basque Languages. 
(Pauli). The author attempts without success 
to show (1) that Etruscan is a combination of two 
elements, one allied to Basque and the Caucasian 
languages, the other to Armenian ; (2) To explain cer- 
tain Etruscan words on this hypothesis.—Jaeger, 
Weltgeschichte in vier Binden. Geschichte des Alter- 
twas (Neuling). An attempt to give a synchron- 
istic history of the peoples, not the heroes of the 
world! Clearandonthe whole accurate. —Krumbacher, 
Ein irrationaler Spirant im neugriechischen (Stolz). 
A valuable work, affording material for a classifica- 
tion of the modern Greek dialects. 

No. 24.—Kriiger’s Thucydides 3rd ed, (Eichler). 
A new edition, carried out by Pékel with a few un- 
important alterations — Herwerden, Notulae criticae 
ad Pauwsaniam (Hitzig). Many suggestions are in- 
compatible with the language of Pausanias, many 
have been already made, a few are convincing, 

No. 25.—Kalkmann, Pausanias der Perieget (Weizs- 
aecker). An attempt to show that Pausinias gets 
all his information second-hand, whereas he probably 
corrects his own observations hy those of others.— 
Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, Aristotle, Generation of 
Animals (Bullinger). On the same level as the rest 
of the work.—Hilgenfeld, Hermae Pastor (ΠΟ), 
The work of a thoroughly capable editor, who how- 
ever upholds the genuineness of those portions which 
rest only on the statements of Simonides—Hiaberlin, 
Carmina figurata Graeca, (Sitzler). Warmly re- 
commended. 

No. 26.—Herwerden, Lucubrationcs Sophoclene 
(Schubert). Some emendations are probable, in other 
places no change is necessary, in others more probable 
suggestions have been made already, or are here sug- 
gested by the critic. Treu, Maximi Planudis Epistolae 
(Kurtz). A useful edition, though in one or two cases 
the best MS. is unnecessarily deserted. Thilo, Vergili 
Carmina (Kern). A trustworthy and conservative 
edition. On the whole the oldest MSS. are followed, 
F or V in preference to M, Mto Por ἢ. The editor 
might perhaps have gone still further in following M. 
In the Catalepton he adopts many suggestions of 
Buecheler, in the Culex and Ciris he chiefly follows 
Bachrens, in the Moretum Haupt. Oberhummer, 
Akarnania im Altertum (Hansen). An excellent 
book. 


Hermes, vol. xxiii. part 1, contains: 


1. M. Rothstein, Caecilius von Kalakte und die 
Schrift vom Erhabenen. A discussion as to the in- 
fluence on the περὶ ὕψους of the earlier treatise on the 
same subject by Caecilius of Kalakte, both generally 
and in particular portions of the subject. 

2. A. Otto, Neue Beitrage zur Kritik und Erklarung 
des Properz. Notes on a large number of passages in 
books i.—iv. 

3. H. Matzat, Der Anfangstag der Julianischen 
Kalenders. An elaborate and technical discussion as 
to whether the Kalends of January of the first year of 
the Julian Calendar fell on Jan. 1, 45 B.c., us 
Matzat maintains, or on Jan. 2, 45 B.c., as August 
Mommsen holds. Interesting only to specialists. 

4. E. Maas, Διόνυσος Πελάγιος. Maas asserts 
πελάγιος to be the right reading in Schol. Vict. to 
Il. 24, 428, instead of πέλεκος or πέλεκυς, as accepted 
by Preller (Muth. I. p. 566), and cites various pas- 
sages from Homer and Pausanias, &c., as well as 
representations on a gold plate found in Syria, anda 
vase in the Munich Museum, to show that Dionysos, 
especially along the Thracian and Thessalian coast. 
was worshipped as a marine deity. 
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5. B. Niese, Die Chronilen des Hellanikos. Some 
account is given of the contents of two of the works 
of Hellanikos, the ᾿Ατθίδες (Αττικὴ συγγραφή, Thuc. 
i. 97), and the ἱερειαὶ “Hpas. The former was in five 
books, of which the first three dealt mainly with 
mythological and genealogical subjects, while book y. 

robably went to the end of the Peloponnesian 
Var. The latter, in three books, dealt with Greek 
authors generally. This fact is against the supposi- 
tion that Hellanikos merely worked up an already 
existing Argive chronicle, It is possible that the 
reckoning of time by the years of the Argive priestesses 
was in general use at the time of Hellanikos (con/. 
Thue. iv. 133). The authorities used by Hellanikos 
are not known. Die Chronographie des Erato- 
sthenes. This chronography was probably not so 
much a Corpus of chronographical tradition, a sort of 
ancient Clinton, as a text-book principally for school 
use in a compact form. It consisted rather in a 
criticism of former chronographies, such as the 
Marmor Pariwm, than in an organic treatise. A 
work of the latter kind was undertaken after Erato- 
sthenes by Apollodorus in his Χρονικά. 

6. R. Zimmermann, Posidonius und Strabo. 1. Ein 
verborgenes Fragment des Posidonius bei Strabo. A 
comparison of Strabo iii. 2. 9 c. 146, 147, and ii. 3, 
8 c. 104, where he mentions ῥητορεία and τὸ αἰτιο- 
λογικὸν as two chief characteristics of Posidonius, 
with the passage i. 3 §$ 8 and 9, c. 53, and the first 
words of § 10, proves that §§ 8 and 9 are taken from 
Posidonius. 2. Die Erdkarte in mentem Strabonis 
ist eine Erdkarte nach Posidonius. This is illus- 
trated (a) with respect to tgie estimated distance from 
the Gulf of Issos to τὸ ἱερὸν ἀκρωτήριον (Cape St. 
Vincent) Strab. ii. 4, 3 c. 104, 105 compared with 
ii. 3, 6 c. 102, and vi. 2, 1 c. 265, 266; (8) with 
respect to Strabo’s measurements in Spain, which it 
is shown by an ingenions and complicated argument 
must be referred to Posidonius alone; (y) to the 
Silphion-zone by a comparison of ii. 2, 3 ο, 95, 96, 
with xvii. 3, 23 c. 838, 839, and ii. 5, 33 c. 131; 
(5) to the Western Ethiopians ; (ε) to the Kassiterides, 
by a comparison of iii. 29, ec. 147, with iii. 5, 11 ec. 
175, 176 ; (m) to the latitude of Rhodes and Gades ; 
(ὦ to the general shape of the οἰκουμένη. The general 
conclusion is that Posidonius rather than Strabo 
should be placed as an authority half-way between 
Eratosthenes and Ptolemy for the shape and form of 
the οἰκουμένη. 


Miscellen.—A. Reitzenstein, Zu Luschius.—C. de 
Boor, Der Epigrammatendichter Ignatius. Wolter 
puts his date at 911 A.p. de Boor supposes that 
there were two poets of the name, and that the epi- 
grammist lived a generation earlier, about 870 A.D. 
—Th. Mommsen, Zu den riimischen Zahl- und 
Bruchenzeichen. TZangemeister, in Sitzungsbericht 
der Berl. Akad, Dec, 1887, gives the origin of the 
signs from 1 to 1000 on the principle which he 
describes as ‘‘decussation.” Thus 1 by crossing be- 
comes X; this by halving V. ΧΟ by decussation 
becomes K or CX = 100. The sign for 50 (YY) is 
either by decussation from V or by halving the first 
sign for 100 *K. CX by simplification becomes C. 
From CX by decussation is obtained CXO = 1,000, 
and from this by halving, D. Ὁ by decussation 
becomes DO = 5,000, and DOO = 50,000, and 
these by doubling become CCIOO = 10,000, and 
CCCID99 = 100,000. Mommsen, among other 
objections, points out (1) that ‘decussare’ means to 
‘put the symbol for 10,’ not to ‘multiply by 10°; 
(2) according to this theory 10 should be + not X, 
and 5 should be L not V ; (3) the Etruscan form * 
for 100 is only problematical, and CX is only a pure 
invention ; (4) the half-sign Ὁ shows that @ is 
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earlier than CX9; (δ) it is unlikely that signs for 
5,000 and 50,000 should precede those for 10,000 and 
100,000 ; (6) it is impossible that this complete © 
scheme of numeration should have been developed by 
a primitive people such as the Italians were before the 
introduction of the Greek alphabet. —Th. Mommsen, 
Pompeianischen Geschiftsurkunden, gives the text 
(somewhat mutilated) of three transactions between a 
Decidia Margeris and Poppaea. Note, a freedwoman. 


Hermes, vol. xxiii. part 2, contains: 


1. H. Kiderlin, Zu Quintilianus XJ. Critical notes 
on a number of passages, beginning with § 37. 

2. M. Wellmann, Dorion. An attempt to show 
that the fish-catalogue in the seventh book of 
Athenaeus was derived from the lexicographer Pam- 
philus, who again used the work περὶ ἰχθύων of a 
certain Dorion, an author of uncertain date. _ 

3. F. Spiro, Prolog und Epilog in Lycophrons 
Alexandra, shows the connection of the beginning 
and ending with the body of the poem, which is no 
mere poetical riddle, but contains a semi-tragie con- 
ception. 

4, Th. Thalheim, Die Prozess Demons gegen Zeno- 


themis, An attempt to settle the chronological order 


of the various episodes mentioned in this difficult 
speech of Demosthenes, which is of much too con- 
crete a character to be the work of some rhetorician, 
as Schaeffer supposes. 

5. J. S. van Veen, Jo. Schraderi in Silium Italicum 
emendationes ct animadversiones adhue ineditae. 

5. F. Blass, Die Griechischen und Lateinischen 
Handschriften im alten Serail zu Konstantinopel. A 
catalogue of the Greek and Latin MSS. which Blass 
was shown or found in the old Serail (Top Kahn 
Serai). In the library-kiosk are 32 Greek MSS. 
which had been previously catalogued by Em. Miller 
in 1864. Besides these, in the Treasury are 7 
other Greek MSS. and 8 Latin. Other MSS. from 
the Serail have found their way to Paris and Buda- 
Pesth, and many may still be stowed away perha 
in the underground chambers. But at present the 
hope has not been realised that the remains of the old 
library of the Palaiologoi may still be preserved here, 

7. F. Spiro, Die Kyklische Dactylus wnd die Les- 
bische Lyrik. A longand learned paper, with a short 
excursus on the metres of Aristophanes. 

8. A. Kuhlewein, Zur Ueberlieferung der Hippo- 
kratischen Schrift κατ᾽ intpetov. He shows that the 
edition of Littré and Petrequin, though containing a 
readable translation of this very difficult treatise, has 
not made proper use of the Italian MSS., and in fact 
gives an entirely false idea of the traditional text, as 
founded upon MSS. authority. 

9. G. Kaibel, Scenische Aufiihrungen in Rhodos, 
A very ingenious attempt to put together and decipher 
seven fragments of an inscription, copies of which 
are contained ina volume belonging to the Bibliotheca 
Marucelliana in Florence. Enough can be made out 
to show that the inscription relates to some dramatic 

erformances in honour of Dionysus at Rhodes. It 
is probably a list of the successful actors put up by 
some corporation or synod of Dionysian actors, per- 
haps by that at Teos, 

10, H. Diels, Atacta. A collection (continued 
from vol. xiii.) of critical notes to various passages, 
chiefly from the fragments of such writers as Hippo- 
nax, Archilochus, Epicharmos, Solon, &c., &c. ᾿ 

11, B. Keil, Zum Testament der Epictetos. Con- 
tains a recently made collation of this inscription, 
now in Verona, with Maffei’s, whose version was 
accepted by Boeckh (0. Z. G. 2448). This is followed 
by an explanatory account of the provisions of the 
testament. 


. 
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Miscellen. —E.. Maas, Linus. A criticism of 
Bergk’s metrical arrangement of the Linus-song from 
the Schol. in Ven. B. to Il. 3. 570. The scholion in 
the Townley MS. and also Eustathius give the song 
in four hexameter lines.x—E. Wolftlin, Die Rettung 
Scipios am Tessin. Livy’s account, 21, 45, 7, is 
followed by Valerius Maximus, Seneca, Pliny, and 
Silius Italicus ; but Caelius Autipater gave a different 
version, which is followed by Macrobius, Setura 
i. 11, 26, while Polybius, in his account of the battle, 
does not mention the incident at all, though in 
another passage he alludes to the story, as told him 
by Laelius.—G. Knaack, ᾿Αετός, a story as to the 
origin of Jupiter’s eagle, given by a scholiast to Verg. 
Aen, i. 394; and Aratus and Nikander.—J. S. van 
Veen, Tulliana.—B. Keil, Hesychianum.—C. Robert, 
Zu Hygin. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fur Philologie ἃ, Padago- 
gik. Ed. Fleckeisen u. Masius. 1887. 


Heft 12 contains (1) M. Zucker, Zur dlteren Gricch. 
Kunstgeschichte, dealing with the following subjects, 
(a) The Athena statue by Dipoinos and Skyllis (Over- 
beck 15 707), suggesting that the statue was made, 
like many in Egypt, of green basalt: (Ὁ) the Apollo 
of Theodoros and Telekles in Samos, suggesting (cf. 
Herod. 11. 182) that this was one of the statues of 
Amasis, given by this king to Polycrates: (c) a 
rearrangement of the text in Paus. VII. 5, 5, so that 
the words τὸ δὲ ἄγαλμα... Αἰγύπτιον apply to the 
statue of Athena in Priene. (2) P. Weiszacker Zur 
Eurotas-statue des Eutychides, explaining the epigram 
Anth. IX. 709. (3) G. Knaack Nochmals Charnabon 
adding further reff. to his previous note. (4) F. 
Siisemihl Die Textiiberlieferung der Arist. Politik, a 
critique of G. Heylbut’s remarks in Rhein. Mus. 
XLII. pp. 102—110. (5) R. Peppmiiller Zum Hoi. 
Hermeshymnos, suggesting 259 προτέροισιν and 427 
οὐρανὸν for κραίνων. (6) E. Baehrens Himendationes 
Vergilianae (written in Latin), an instalment of 
emendations to Mneid IV. and V. suggesting in IV. 
10 qui novus 21 fraternos 41 at inhospita Syrtis hine 
ete. 53 tractabile coeptum 62 omit this line and put a 
full stop at 61 fundit. 65 silentem 99 pactoque 
hymenaco 123 ferentur 132 odorisequom vis 155 there 
is a lacuna between this and 156. 166 Venus et Tellus 
176 parva initu primo 208 quod fulmina 229 imperiis 
gravidam 254 mittit 255 aequora radit 298 conscia 
tuta timens et dein jam Fama furenti 311 erudelis 
(voe.) quoque 315, 316 transpose these 343 regna alta 
3857 (testor utrumgque) ad me 423 noris 434 mulctam 
(fr. mauleeo) 436 cwmulatam rite 448 mano for magno 
449 manet lacrimis: 471 cenis agitatus 497 superin- 
ponam 510 sonat 543 transpose this line to before 540. 
552 sed servanda 586 abscedere terra 629 imique nepotes 
634 cara virt nutrix. In V. 52 in urbe 59 veniam 
jamque hace 67 visibus audax 130 nautis late 151 
primusque 213 qualis sub tonitru 218 ipsaque fuga 
232 et fors aequa aequis 324 jam jamque Diores 378 
huie aptus 404 tam torvwm (adv.) 442 ante (adv. loc.) 
locum 447 gravis graviter (ult. syll. producta) 479 
vibravit 515 jamque suo laetam 524 omina visus 568 
ater Atyn 580 terna 617 optant 666 in nimbum 678 
nefasque for suosque 797 sibi 800 fas omnem 850 cre- 
damque dehine 859 cumque tabernaclo. (7) M. Kiderlin 
Zu Quintilianus, suggesting in I. 2, 4 exempla, non 
plura tamen hercule quam, X. 1, 130 parum rectum 
genus. (8) K. Rossherg Newe Studien zu Dracontius 
und der Orestis Tragocdia, a very long critique of the 
text, with special reference to Baehrens’ edition. 
(9) W. H. Roscher Zu Ovidius Metamorphosen pro- 
posing ore suswrrat in 111, 643. (10) K. Schrader Zu 
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Tac. Annalen, a historical comment on the nine 
missions of Tiberius to Germany mentioned in Ann. 
IJ. 26, and another explaining the octavo decimo, nono 
decimo of XI1I. 6. (11) M. Miiller Zu Livius, pro- 
posing ex spatio temporis in XXXVI. 23, 7 for eapec- 
tatione of MSS. (ex ratione edd.) 

The Same. 

1888. Heft 2 [the summary of Heft 1. has already 
appeared out of order on p. 127b] contains (1) K. 
Brandt Zur Gesch. u. Composition der Ilias, no. V, 
one of a series of articles which have appeared at long 
intervals in different periodicals, The present 
instalment is chiefly devoted to the argument that 
H 313—0 565 and K did not belong to the original 
Μῆνις, and perhaps were composed by the same poet. 
(2) K. Goebel Zur Katharsis des Aristoteles, com- 
paring Plato Legg. 1906. (3) K. J. Liebhold Zu Platons 
Politeia, 2 number of emendations which cannot be 
conveniently quoted. (4) F. Rihl Vermischte 
Bemerkungen (continued from 1883) a miscellany of 
notes to Greek historians of all ages. (5) A. Ludwich 
Zu Hesiodos Theogonie suggesting in 48 ἀρχομένη" te 
θεᾶν ὑμνεῖ λήγουσά +’ ἀοιδῆς. (6) M. Holz], a review 
of Merguet’s Lexikon zu Ciceros Philos. Schriften, 
pointing out the uses of the book in the study of Latin 
phraseology. (7) C. F. W. Miiller Veber die Handss. 
von Ciceros Deiotariana, criticising the view of H. 
Nohl (in Oratt. Sel. pub. by Tempsky-Freytag) that 
a(Miiller’s H) is of better authority than 8 (Halin’s 
and Miiller’sC). (8) Th. Maurer Zu Vergilius neis, 
explaining X 107 quam quisque secat spem as=q.q. 
metit spem, X. 279 perfringere dextraas=p.d. Martem, 
X 287-307, as describing three modes of reaching the 
shore, viz. pontibus, saltu, per remos which last 
Tarchon adopts. 

The Same. 

1888. Heft 3 contains (1) G. Knaack, Fuphorionea, 
notes on Euphorion’s indebtedness to Lycophron. (2) 
M. Wellmann Analecta Medica, suggesting (a) that 
the Petrichus, mentioned in Pliny N.H. xx. 258 
and elsewhere, is the same as the physician Petros 
mentioned in Celsus III. 9 and elsewhere ; (2) that 
the botanical notes of the scholiast to Nicander are 
taken from Sextius Niger (cited by Pliny) through the 
medium of Plutarch’s commentary on Nicander. (3) 
Th. Breiter Zu Soph. Antigone, suggesting in 286-7 
ναοὺς ἐρείψων ἢ.κ. καὶ γὴν πυρώσων «.7.A. and in 392 
ἀλλ᾽ ἡ γὰρ αἴφνης καὶ map’ ἐλπίδας χαρά. (4) Ο. Apelt 
Zu Plat. Apologie, suggesting in 19C μή ποθ᾽ ὡς ἐγὼ 
ὑπὸ Μελήτου τοσαύτας δίκας φύγοι. (5) Ch. Clasen 
Krit. Bemerk. zur Gesch. Timoleons, a critical com- 
yarison of the accounts of Timoleon in Plutarch and 

iodorus. (6) P. Stamm, Ac u. Atque vor Consonan- 
ten, a criticism of the rule commonly stated that atque 
occurs before vowels and ἢ, ae or atque before con- 
sonants. The more precise rules here given amount 
to this, that, when used before a consonant, afque 
couples single words (as Sulla atgue Marius), ac 
couples distinct sentences or parallel clauses (e.g. pro 
tempore atque re, but pro tempore ae pro re). A very 
large array of examples is given, and a few emenda- 
tions suggested. (7) Ὁ. E. Schmidt Zu Cic. Briefen 
an M. Brutus, specimens from Book. I of the 
method of criticism to be adopted in a forthcoming 
edition. (8) Th. Pliiss. Zu neis (IX. 176-445) 
und Ilias (K), contending that Virgil, in the Nisus 
and Euryalus episode, is not, as some critics maintain, 
blindly and foolishly imitating the Doloneia of the 
Iliad. (9) F. Otto, a review of Zeitschr. des Ver. 
zur Exforschung der Rheinischen Gesch. ete. zu Mainz. 
(10) L. Bauer Zu Silius Italicws, a long series of 
criticisms suggested in preparing for the press the late 
H. Blass’s ed. of Silius. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Abbott (Evelyn). A History of Greece. Part I. From 


the earliest times to the [onian revolt. 12mo, xii. 
553 pp. London. Rivington. 10s, 6d. 
Ciecero. De Oratore. Book I. with Introduction 


and Notes by A. 5. Wilkins. 2nd edition. 8vo. 
Oxford. Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. . 

Herodotus. Wuterpe: being the Second Book of the 
Famous History of Herodotus. Englished by B. R. 
1584. Edited by Andrew Lang. Cr. 8vo. -xlviii. 
176 pp. Nutt. 10s. 70 

Kennedy (B. H.) The Shorter Latin Primer. 12mo. 
viii. 108 pp. London. Longman. 1s. ¢ 

The Revised Latin Primer. 12mo. viii. 240 pp. 

London. Longman. 2s. 6d. 


FOREIGN 


Aristophanes. Les Oiseaux. Traduction nouvelle 
par F. Rabbe. 16mo. xii. 106 pp. Paris. Parvillez. 

Asmus (R.) Quaestiones Epictetew. 8vo. viii. 51 pp. 
Freiburg. Mohr. 1 Mk. 50. 

Bachmann (1.) Die Philosophie d. Neupythagoreers 
Secundus. Linguistisch-philosophische Studie. 8vo. 
68, 97 pp. Berlin. Mayer und Miiller. 9 Mk. 

Becher (F.) Ueber den Sprachgebrauch des Caelius. 
4to. 41 pp. Ilfeld. 1 Mk, 25. 

Ellinger (G.) Die antiken Quellen der Staatslehre 
Machiavelli's. 8vo. viii. 62 pp. Extr. Z. ἢ. d. ges. 
Staatswissenschaft. Laupp. Tiibingen. 1 Mk. 50. 

Fabia (P.) Les Prologues de Terence. 8vo._ iv. 
328 pp. Paris. Thorin. 

Frobeen(C,) Quaestionum Pliniarum specimen. 8vo, 
90 pp. Konigsberg. 1 Mk. 50, 

Gasquet (A.) Etudes Byzantines: empire byzantin 
et la monarchie franque. 8vo, xii. 484 pp. Paris. 
Hachette. 10 fres. 

Gerhard (E.) Etruskische Spiegel. Vol. V. Bearbeitet 
von K. Kliigemann und G. Korte. Part VII. 4to. 
Pp. 73, 88. 10 plates. Reimer. Berlin. 9 Mk. 

Habel (P.) De pontificum romanorum inde ab 
Augusto usque ad Aurelianum condicione publica. 
8vo. 100 pp. Breslau. Koebner. 2 Mk. 

Breslaner philol. Abhandlungen. Vol ITI. Part I. 

Hlentze (C.) Die Parataxis bei Homer. I. 4to. 
Gottingen. 1 Mk. 20. 

Hlomer. Viias. Fiir ἃ, Schulgebrauch erklirt v. G. 
Stier. Parts III and IV. Gesang VII—XII. 8vo. 
Pp. 231—42. Perthes. Gotha. Each 1 Mk, 50. 

Kern (0.) De Orphei, Epimenidis, Pherecydis 
theogoniis quaestiones criticae. 8vo. 100 pp. Nicolai. 
Berlin. 3 Mk. 

Krieaer (G.) Quibus fontibus Valerius Maximus 
usus sit in eis exemplis narrandis quae ad priora 
rerum romanarum tempora pertinent. 8vo. 81 pp. 
Serlin. Mayer und Miiller. 1 Mk. 50. 

Lichtenfeld (C.) De Q. Asconii Pediani fontibus ac 
fide Svo. 88 pp. Koebner, Breslau. 1 Mk. 80. 

Breslauer philol. Abhandlungen, Vol. II. 
Part IV. 

Lisenbarth (O.) De Apollonii Rhodii casuum syntaxi 
comparato usu homerico. 8vo. 84 pp. Leipzig. 
(1887). 1 Mk. 

Mever (W.)  Epistulae imperatorum romanorum ex 
collectione canonum Avellanaeditae. I, dto, 22 pp. 
Géttingen. 80 Pf. 

Ploizx (Ch.) La nature des dieux, 
thologie gréco-latine, S8vo. iv. 474 pp. 
F. Vieweg. 10 fres, 


Etules de my- 
Paris. 
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Livy. Book XXII. Edited with Introduction, Notes 
and Maps by the Rev. L. D. Dowdall. 16mo. xi. 
266 pp. Cambridge. Deighton, Bell & Co. 

Virgil. neid IV. with Notes by H. M. Stephenson, 
18mo. xvi. 84 pp. Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 
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WE have much pleasure in announcing that arrangements have been made 
with Messrs. Ginn, of Boston, the well-known Classical publishers and booksellers, 
which will enable us to enlarge the Review by an additional sheet, commencing 


January, 1889, so as to allow more space for contributions from American scholars. 
Professor SEyMouR of Yale, Professor J. H. Wricur of Harvard, and Professor 
W. G. HAtg, of the Johns Hopkins University, have most kindly consented to act as 
an Editorial Committee for the United States. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE SOLONIAN LEGISLATION. 


WE may accept, not as fixed dates, but 
as ordinary data of the present inquiry, the 
following chronology :— 


B.c. 639. Damasias archon. 
594. Solon archon. 
586. Damasias (2) archon. 
570. Amasis King of Egypt. 
560. Croesus King of Lydia. 


When archon, Solon passed the Seisach- 
theia (Plut. So/. 14-15). Then, according to 
Plutarch, followed an interval, during which 
both upper and lower classes were discon- 
tented with the mere relief of debts; the 
former, because Solon had gone so far; the 
latter, because he had not gone further to 
the re-division of property. But when both 
classes found that he was really right, they 
appointed him legislator, not in part, but in 
the whole constitution (Plut. So/. 10). Thus 
Plutarch distinguishes two legislations of 
Solon, (1) his Seisachtheia, (2) his General 
Legislation, The Seisachtheia occurred in 
Solon’s archonship. What was the date of 
his general legislation ? 

The ordinary account, which seems to eman- 
ate from Sosicrates (ep. Diog. Laert. 1, 62), 
places Solon’s general legislation in his archon- 
ship, B.c. 594, But it does not distinguish the 
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general legislation from the Seisachtheia. 
Now it is probable that this confusion had 
not yet arisen even so late as the time of 
Demosthenes, who in B.c. 343 (De Fals. Leg. 
p. 420, ὃ 251), places the era of Solon 240 
years back, that is, not in 594, but in 583. 
But the nearest authority to Solon’s time 
dates his laws even later. Herodotus 
(2, 177) in a passage, which has strangely 
escaped the notice of historians, says that 
Solon borrowed his law against idleness from 
Amasis, King of Egypt. He must, there- 
fore, have believed that Solon legislated 
after the accession of Amasis, which, by a 
general agreement of Greek and Egyptian 
sources, took place about 570. On the 
strength, then, of the authority of Herodotus, 
far preferable to that of Demosthenes, 
Sosicrates, and all the later chronologists 
put together, it is most probable that Sclon’s 
general legislation occurred, not in 594, nor 
in 583, but after 570 z.c. 

This distinction between the Seisachtheia 
in 594 and the general legislation after 570 
explains, as no other hypothesis can, the 
time and circumstances of the revolution in 
the archonship, which is described in the 
papyrus found on an Egyptian mummy and 
now deposited at Berlin. Without filling 
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up the lacunae of this papyrus, we at least 
learn from it that, at the time of the 
archonship of Damasias, there was a move- 
ment to open the office beyond the ranks 
of the Eupatridae, by taking some of the 
archons from other parts of the community. 
But the question arises—which Damasias ἢ 
On the one hand, the hypothesis that 
the papyrus refers to the archonship of 
Damasias in 639 is rendered extremely 
difficult by the mention of the remission of 
debts (τὴν τῶν] χρεῶν ἀποκοπήν), Which at 
once suggests Solon’s Seisachtheia in 594; 
while a sedition about the archonship is 
equally suggestive of his legislative enact- 
ments about that office. On the other hand, 
the hypothesis that it is the archonship of 
Damasias in 586 has hitherto seemed still 
more difficult, because it has been assumed 
that Solon’s general legislation had already 
taken the archonship from the Eupatridae in 
594, which would have rendered a revolution 
in 586 quite unnecessary. 

3ut, as we have seen, Solon’s general 
legislation did not occur in 594, but after 


570. In 586 hé had not yet touched the 
archonship. There might therefore be a 


movement in the direction of opening it 
more widely. We must distinguish three 
stages: first, in 594, Solon being archon 
passed the Seisachtheia ; secondly, followed 
a period of discontent ; thirdly, after 570 
Solon was made general legislator, and 
then deprived the Eupatridae of the archon- 
ship. If so, nothing is more likely than 
that, in the interval of discontent, a revo- 
lutionary movement was arising against 
the Eupatridae, who still monopolized the 
archonship, and nothing more natural than 
that the lower classes should appeal to 
the remission of debts. Probably, therefore, 
the archonship of Damasias in the papyrus 
was not that of 639, but that of 586; and 
accordingly the revolution, described in the 
papyrus, was posterior to Solon’s Seisachtheia 
in 594, but prior to his general legislation 
after 570. In this case, the opening of the 
archonship was a gradual process of Solon’s 
time, in which a revolutionary movement to 
extend the office beyond the ranks of the 
.Eupatridae, by taking some of the archons 
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from the lower orders, was a preliminary 
step towards Solon’s legislative enactment, 
transferring the entire office from the 
Eupatridae to all citizens in his first three 
classes, by altering the qualification from 
birth to wealth. 

Before the papyrus was published, I had 
adopted the view that Herodotus must be 
followed in placing Solon’s laws after 570. 
This date, however, now receives a remark- 
able confirmation from its power of explain- 
ing the place of the revolution, described by 
the papyrus, in the constitutional history of 
Athens, But the very same date explains 
another difficulty ; namely, the interview 
of Solon with Croesus, declared by Grote to 
be an anachronism. If Solon had legislated 
in his archonship in 594, and bound the 
Athenians to obey his laws for ten years 
(Hat. 1, 29), he could not, within ten years, 
have visited the court of Croesus, who did 
not ascend the throne till 560. But if Solon 
legislated after the accession of Amasis in 
570, and took a reasonable time to compile 
his extensive system of laws, he may very 
well have legislated not long before 560, 
and, within ten years after his legislation, 
have paid a visit to Croesus, king of Lydia. 
Herodotus justifies himself, and must not 
be condemned out of later chronologists. 

I propose, therefore, to arrange the whole 
history of Solon’s legislation in the following 
chronological order :— 

B.c. 594. Solonarchon. The Seisachtheia 

or remission of debts. 

586. Damasias (2) archon. Revolu- 
tion against the Eupatrid 
monopoly of the archonship, 
described in the papyrus at 
Berlin. 

570. Amasis king of Egypt. After- 
wards (Hdt. 2, 177), Solon, 
made general legislator at 
Athens, transfers the archon- 
ship from the Eupatridae to 
his first three classes. 

560, Croesus, king of Lydia, Within 
ten years of his general legis- 
lation, Solon visits Sardis 
(Hat. 1, 29). 

Tuomas Cask. 


ΣΩΦΡΟΝΗ. 


In our salvage from the wreck of Greek 
literature the word δυσφρόνη = δυσφροσύνη 
is found at one place, Hes, Theog. 102 δυσ- 


φρονέων, and a certain emendation of W. — 
Dindorf’s restores it at one more, Pind. Οἱ II. 
95 δυσφρονᾶν. The MS. variants in the latter 
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passage, δυσφρόνων, δυσφροσύναν, δυσφροσύνας, 
δυσφορᾶν, δυσφόραν, δυσφορῶν, present a lively 
picture of the dangers encompassing a word 
so rare as this, and prove that if the Greeks 
also used εὐφρόνη = εὐφροσύνη, ἀφρόνη = 
ἀφροσύνη, and σωφρόνη -- σωφροσύνη, it yet 
need not follow that any trace of the use 
should now survive inGreek literature. From 
’ Greek literature, accordingly, our lexicons 
cite no such trace: they cite only εὐφρόνη: 
νὺξ καὶ εὐφροσύνη from Hesychius, adpovy ἡ 
ἀφροσύνη from Bekker’s Anecdota, and the 
proper name Σωφρόνη from Arcadius, Aph- 
thonius, Aristaenetus, and the Etymologicum 
Magnum. Yet that the words were really 
used might be suggested not by δυσῴφρόνη 
only, but by καλλονή beside καλλοσύνη and 
πημονή beside πημοσύνη, without reckoning 
the ἡδοσύνη -- ἡδονή of Hesychius ; and I here 
essay to shew at any rate the existence in 
Attic tragedy of ΠΡ τ τς σωφροσύνη. 
Eur. Hipp. 1092-ὃ: 


εἰ δ᾽ ἥδε δειμαίνουσ᾽ ἀπώλεσεν βίον 
οὐκ O10" ἐμοὶ γὰρ οὐ πέρα θέμις λέγειν. 
ἐσωφρόνησεν οὐκ ἔχουσα σωφρονεῖν, 
ἡμεῖς δ᾽ ἔχοντες οὐ καλῶς ἐχρώμεθα. 

Verse 1034 is interpreted she was virtuous 
though she had not virtue ; and this no doubt 
is the sense required. Phaedra was virtuous 
in her conduct, acted virtuously γνώμῃ νικᾶν 
τὴν Κύπριν πειρωμένη and preferring death to 
shame, although, as the victim of incestuous 
passion, she had not virtue. When com- 
mentators demand this sense they do well, 
but they do ill when they thrust it on the 
Greek. No scholar, once challenged, will de- 
liberately maintain that ἔχω σωφρονεῖν can 
mean ἔχω τὸ σωφρονεῖν I have virtue. It 
means J am able to be virtuous ; and the line 
she was virtuous though unable to be so is a 
contradiction in terms. The assailant of an 
accepted text should be prepared for any- 
thing, and should therefore be prepared to 
hear that this is an oxymoron ; to which one 
can only reply, with Cobet on a like occasion, 
‘70 μὲν μῶρον uideo, τὸ δ᾽ ὀξύ non uideo.’ No 
better sense is the next verse, while I, though 
able to be virtuous, made no good use of it: 
use of what? whence can an αὐτῷ be sup- 
plied? Had Euripides written τὸ σωφρονεῖν 
or σωφροσύνην, all except metre would have 
been right: what he wrote is surely écw- 
φρόνησεν οὐκ ἔχουσα σωφρόνην: the two 
words were pronounced alike, so the scribe 
altered the unknown word to the well-known. 

Eur. Tro. 1055—7 : 

ἐλθοῦσα δ᾽ “Apyos ὥσπερ ἀξία κακῶς 
κακὴ θανεῖται, καὶ γυναιξὶ σωφρονεῖν 
πάσαισι θήσει. 


” 
Ἴων a ὃ αὐτὸν.. 
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This is the only instance in tragedy of the 
construction τίθημί τινι ποιεῖν τι : the trage- 
dians say τινά. Of the accusative there are 
nine clear examples: Aesch. Ay. 1036 ἐπεί σ᾽ 
ἔθηκε Ζεὺς ἀμηνίτως δόμοις | κοινωνὸν εἶναι 
χερνίβων, 10. 1174 καί τίς σε κακοφρονῶν τίθησι 
δαίμων... μελίζειν πάθη, Eur. Hee. 357 πρῶτα 
μέν με τοὔνομα | θανεῖν ἐρᾶν τίθησιν, Heracl. 
990 Ἥρα με κάμνειν τήνδ᾽ ἔθηκε τὴν νόσον, Med. 
718 παίδων γονὰς | σπεῖραί σε θήσω, Lon Τῦ 
«ὄνομα κεκλῆσθαι θήσεται καθ᾽ 

Ἑλλάδα, frag. 63 Dind. ἄκραντα γάρ μ᾽ ἔβηκε 
θεσπίζειν θεός, Rhes. 918 ἔρις | τεκεῖν μ᾽ ἔθηκε 
τόνδε δύστηνον γόνον, Stob. flor. 108 23 τῶν δ᾽ 
ἀμηχάνων ἔρως | πολλοὺς ἔθηκε τοῦ παρόντος 
ἀμπλακεῖν. These nine examples leave us in 
no doubt how to construe a tenth, Eur. Herc. 
Fur, 221 Θήβαις ἔθηκεν Opp. ᾿ἐλεύθερον βλέπειν ; 
the construction is ἔθηκεν ὄμμα, and βλέπειν 
is epexegetic. Heracl. 163 I leave out of 
count : θείς did not come from Euripides, and 
would not affect the question if it had. A 
tragic poet then had the choice of two con- 
structions, τίθημι γυναῖκας σωφρονεῖν and 
τίθημι γυναιξὶ σωφροσύνην: here metre re- 
quired γυναιξὶ σὼ φρόνην | πάσαισι θήσει. 


Aesch. Pers. 829—30: 


~ ? “ “ 4 
πρὸς ταῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖνον σωφρονεῖν κεχρημένοι 
> L / 
πινύσκετ᾽ εὐλόγοισι νουθετήμασιν. 


From σωφρονεῖν κεχρημένοι it is no longer 
attempted to extract sense: the old inter- 
pretations suited the context ill, and it was 
none too clear how the Greek could bear 
them. The reading now in vogue is κεχρη- 
μένον, Which is proposed by a late scholiast 
and rendered χρείαν ἔχοντα σωφρονεῖν. It is 
not perhaps inconceivable that σωφρονεῖν 
κεχρημένον could mean κεχρημένον σωφροσύνης 
or τοῦ σωφρονεῖν ; but I should like an exam- 
ple: why did not Aeschylus write, as has 
been conjectured, τοῦ dpovetv? As close as 
possible to the MS. (for vy final is merely a 
superscript line) and thoroughly satisfactory 
in sense and construction alike will be cwd¢- 
ρόνῃ κεχρημένοι, since ye are wise, tees equive a- 
lent of Homer’s φρεσὶ yap κέχρητ᾽ ἀγαθῇσιν. 
And it is most encouraging to find that this 
is the conjecture, where proposed and how 
supported I do not know, of Meineke. 

Aesch. Ag. 179—83: 

στάζει δ᾽ ἔν θ᾽ ὕπνῳ πρὸ καρδίας 
μνησιπήμων πόν ος 

καὶ παρ᾽ ἄκον τας ἦλθε σωφρονεῖν. 
δαιμόνων δὲ ποῦ χάρις 

βεβαίως σέλμα σεμνὸν ἡμένων. 


στάζει πόνος is a phrase which could here 
convey to Greek ears no meaning whatever ; 


but it is not easy to say w hich of the hae 2 
R 2 
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words is corrupt. Wecklein’s στηρίζει δ᾽ 
ὕπνῳ is excellent sense and may be right, 
though it is plainly too far from the MS. to 
convince. But my concern is with v. 181. 
Τὸ ought to mean and wisdom comes to men 
without their wish ; but it cannot. The infini- 
tive sans article, though it can be the subject 
of certain verbs, such as ἐστίν, γίγνεται and 
ξυμβαίνει, cannot be the subject of a verb 
outside this well defined class : ἦλθε σωφρονεῖν 
cannot be said for ἦλθε τὸ σωφρονεῖν. Of 
course MSS. will furnish instances of this 
solecism, as of any other; but we rightly 
judge these instances too rare and too easily 
corrected to break down the rule. Thus in 
Eur. Jon 964 σοὶ δ᾽ és τί δόξης ἦλθεν ἐκβαλεῖν 
τέκνον it can hardly be doubted that we are 
to read 66 εἰσῆλθεν with Hermann. Again, 
corruption is generally recognised in Aesch. 
Ag. 584 ἀεὶ yap ἡβᾷ τοῖς γέρουσιν εὖ μαθεῖν. 
The proposed corrections are various: I my- 
self believe firmly in Mr. Margoliouth’s ἥβη ; 
but perhaps the further alteration ἥβη καὶ 
γέρουσιν will give a more forcible verse, and 
will really better explain the error of the 
MS. Just asin Suppl. 79 ἢ καὶ has become 
na, so might ἥβη καὶ here become ἡβηβαι, 
which the loss of one 78 would reduce to the 
ἡβᾶι of the codex Florentinus: τοῖς, a natural 
supplement to the metre, is quite superfluous 
to the sense, and καὶ seems to point the 
antithesis : compare too frag. 278 Dind. καλὸν 
δὲ καὶ γέροντα μανθάνειν σοφά. The solecism 
of v. 181 can be removed with the usual 
ease by the substitution of cwdpova: how 
often a is confused with the compendium for 
εἰ need scarcely be said. 

The evidence for σωφρόνη would be 
strengthened if we could discover in the 
tragic texts any vestige of ἀφρόνη or of 
εὐφρόνη = εὐφροσύνη. Now it will perhaps 
surprise the reader to hear that εὐφρόνη -- 
εὐφροσύνη stares us in the face from all the 
MSS. and editions of no meaner author than 
Sophocles. In Z/. 17—19 we read 


, ’ 
ὡς ἡμὶν ἤδη λαμπρὸν ἡλίου σέλας 
<n” “ / » > 4 - 
ἑῷα κινεῖ φθέγματ᾽ ὀρνίθων σαφῆ, 
a ’ φ ν VI = , ") , 
μέχαινά τ᾿ ἄστρων ἐκλέλοιπεν εὐφρόνη; 


and we are direly troubled to find ἃ construc- 
tion for ἄστρων. ἐκλέλοιπεν does not take a 
genitive, and, even if it did, that would not 
help us. Nor, because χιόνος πτέρυγι can be 
rendered in English a snowy wing, does it 
follow that εὐφρόνη (νὺξ) ἄστρων can mean 
νὺξ ἀστερόεσσα, the starry night. To speak of 
a white wing as a wing of snow, that is, made 
of snow, is comprehensible and poetical ; 
but night is not made of stars. Wunder in 
vain seeks to shew that astrorum nigra nox 
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tallies with λαμπρὸν ἡλίου σέλας: it would 
tally with λαμπρὰ ἡλίου ἡμέρα, could such a 
phrase be found ; but who will find it? Now 
all this trouble springs from the presump- 
tion that εὐφρόνη means νύξ. It means εὐφ- 
ροσύνη : ἄστρων εὐφρόνη the festal gathering of 
the stars is an expression like the ἄστρων 
ὁμήγυρις of Aesch. Ag. 4. The conception of 
the stars as a choir of revellers was familiar ~ 
to the ancients: it recurs for instance in 
Soph. Ant. 1147 χοράγ᾽ ἄστρων, Eur. Jon 1074 
Διὸς ἀστερωπὸς ἀνεχόρευσεν αἰθὴρ, χορεύει δὲ, 
σελάνα, El. 467 ἄστρων αἰθέριοι χοροί, and 
Jrag. 593 Dind. ἄστρων ὄχλος ἐνδελεχῶς 
dprxopevet. Indeed almost a translation of 
pera ἄστρων εὐφρόνη is given by Tibullus 
in II. 1, 88 /asciuo sidera fulua choro. What 
is the true derivation of εὐφρόνη Ξε νύξ 1 
do not know, nor did Sophocles ; but what 
Sophocles, and probably his contemporaries 
too, supposed to be its derivation, this passage 
appears to shew. 

It is to the misconception which obscured 
its meaning that εὐφρόνη here owes its pre- 
servation. Had it not occurred in a context 
where it seemed susceptible of the meaning 
νύξ, we may be pretty certain that the scribes 
would have altered it as they altered δυσῴρο- 
vav in Pindar. Accordingly we shall not ex- 
pect to find it uncorrupted in Aesch. Cho. 
779—82, if Aeschylus wrote it there, which 
I admit to be uncertain. 


νῦν παραιτουμένᾳ μοι, πάτερ 
Ζεῦ θεῶν ᾿Ολυμπίων, 

δὸς τύχας τυχεῖν δέ μου κυρίως 
τὰ σωφροσυνεὺ μαιομένοις ἰδεῖν. 

The last two verses, which are obviously 
and perhaps hopelessly corrupt, should, to 
judge from the antistrophe, be reduced to 
these metres ; 


eee ae I 


Ὁ ..-ὐ .....«ωνοΟο.-..- 


The former verse may reasonably be written 
dds τύχας εὖ τυχεῖν κυρίοις : δέ μου, which means 
nothing, seems to be rightly regarded by 
Bothe as a corruption of δόμου, and δόμου. 
would be accounted for as an explanatory 
supplement if κυρίοις stood in the text: εὖ 
τυχεῖν is plausibly inferred by Hermann from 
the scholion εὐτυχίαν εὐτυχῆσαι. In the next 
verse Hermann writes σώφρον᾽ εὖ, which i 
believed to mean ‘who desire to see virtue 
in the ascendancy.’ The meaning, if possible, 
is surely poor, and dearly bought at the cost 
of assuming that so simple a word as σώ 

pova would be changed to anything so mon- 
strous as σωφροσυν. I see here no place for 
σώφρων or coppor ὑνη or σωφρόνη, and I propose 
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the following as obtaining a better sense by 
more legitimate expedients : 


> A , 
δὸς τύχας εὖ τυχεῖν κυρίοις 
Lad QA A 
τοῖς εὐφρόναν μαιομένοις ἰδεῖν" 


grant that good luck befall my lords who yearn 
to see joy and gladness. I suppose that just 
as Pindar’s scribes wrote δυσφροσύναν in Ol. 
If. 95 so the scribes of Aeschylus here wrote 
εὐφροσύναν ; that the likeness of οἱ to a, and 
a wrong division of letters, produced ra cev- 
φροσύναν, instantly altered to σωφροσύναν ; 
and that a subsequent correction εὖ was 
accidentally substituted, not, as was intended, 
for w, but for αν, whence cwdpocvvev. But, 
as I said, the lines may be past mending. 

I have found no further trace of εὐφρόνη. 
The change of εὔφροσιν to εὐφρόναις in Aesch. 
Eum. 635 would render that passage trans- 
latable, but would not remove all its faults ; 
and there is more likelihood about Schuetz’s 
hypothesis of a lost verse, containing a finite 
verb and a substantive for ev’dpoow to agree 
with. On ἀφρόνη I may add one remark. In 
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the first volume of the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies Mr. Verrall shewed that the trage- 
dians, in their parsimonious employment of 
words in -οσύνη, seldom or never lose sight of 
certain associations which these immigrants 
brought with them from Ionia. Now the 
text of Euripides contains three examples 
of ἀφροσύνη where cause for its use is not 
readily to be descried: Z’ro. 990 τὰ papa yap 
πάντ᾽ ἐστὶν ᾿Αφροδίτη βροτοῖς | καὶ τοὔνομ᾽ 
ὀρθῶς ἀφροσύνης ἄρχει θεᾶς, Bacch. 1302 
Πευθεῖ δὲ τί μέρος ἀφροσύνης προσῆκ᾽ ἐμῆς ; L.A. 
1431 οὔκουν ἐάσω σ᾽ ἀφροσύνῃ τῇ σῇ θανεῖν. It 
is quite possible then, I would not go so far 
as to call it probable, that in these instances 
the form ἀφρόνη, which the metre equally 
permits, should be restored. I say the metre 
equally permits it, for Euripides’ reluctance 
to lengthen a short vowel before a mute fol- 
lowed by p did not prevent him from writing 
ἄφρονα with the first syllable long in Ale. 
728. 
A. Τὶ Housman, 


DER ATTISCHE PROCESS. 


Der Attische Process, von ΜΙ. Ἢ. Ed. Meter u. 
G. F. ScHOMANN, neu bearbeitet von J. H. 
Lrestus. Calvary, 1883—1887. Pp. xvi. 
1053. 20 mk. 


Wuen Professor Lipsius undertook at the 
request of the late lamented Professor 
Schémann the re-editing of Der Attische 
Process (published in 1824), two courses 
were open to him. He might either have 
reprinted the text as it stood, giving his 
additions and corrections in an appendix, as 
Frankel did with Boeckh’s Staatshaushalt der 
Athener, or he might have treated the text 
with the same freedom that Meier and 
Schémann themselves would have done if 
they had brought out a second edition, very 
much as several scholars are now re-editing 
K. Fr. Hermann’s Lehrbuch der G'riechischen 
Antiquitdten. Neither method is free from 
inconveniences ; by the former the reader is 
constantly called upon to modify the informa- 
tion gained from the text by the light of the 
notes, by the latter too much of the original 
work may be sacrificed. Lipsius has to a 
large extent avoided these inconveniences by 
combining the two methods; where neces- 
sary, he has transposed parts of the text, 
omitted, made additions (marked by square 


brackets), and where it was possible to 
correct with certainty, altered (such altera- 
tions being indicated by stars) and usually 
given his reasons for so doing in foot-notes ; 
he has likewise removed such traces of dual 
composition as that on p. 1811 Ξξξ ρ. 2167, 
and on p. 7251 = p. 9457; in this instance 
he decides in favour of Meier, who was of 
opinion that the dicasts were confined to a 
choice between the estimates of the opposing 
parties, whilst SchOmann held that they had 
a discretion to award what punishment they 
pleased. Lipsius’ treatment of the text 
seems to me if anything too conservative, 
thus on p. 173 as to the question whether the 
dicasts ever met on the Areiopagus, he has 
left the text ldsst sich nicht entscheiden, whilst 
altering the note; Schémann had refrained 
from deciding the question, for he says in 
the note: wenn es wahr wére, was D. versi- 
chert, but Lipsius rightly substitutes : da D. 
versichert ; see also p. 659 and n, 495. 

There was some danger of the value of 
this new edition being impaired through the 
decision of the publishers to issue it in 
parts ; but even the first parts published as 
far back as 1883 are brought up to date by 
the full Addenda and Corrigenda (1024- 
1033). Of course in quoting ahead Lipsius 
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was obliged to quote the pages of the first 
edition, but the reader will as a rule be able 
without difficulty to find these references 
(the pages of the first edition being given in 
the margin), except in the case of those 
portions which have been transposed. Such 
transpositions occur especially in Book IIL. ; 
γραφὴ παρανόμων (p. 3882-2861 = p. 428-437?) 
now finds a more appropriate place since it was 
laid before the Thesmothetae and not before 
the collegium of Archons, δίκη ἐπιτροπῆς (p. 
293f.1 = p. 3607) and δίκη παρανοίας (p. 296—- 
298! = p. 566-568?) are transposed as being 
both private, not public actions, δίκη ἀφαι- 
ρέσεως (p. 394-402! = p, 657-6657) is trans- 
ferred to the jurisdiction of the δικασταὶ κατὰ 
δήμους from that of the Archon, as are like- 
wise from that of the Thesmothetae δίκη 
βλάβης (p. 475-4811 = p. 650-6577), ἐξούλης 
and ἀχαριστίας (p. 485-4891 = p- 665-6707), 
and all the δίκαι πρός τινα (p. 490-550! = p. 
670-7357) except μεταλλικαὶ, ἐμπορικαὶ, and 
ἐρανικαί. In such a case an index is helpful, 
but this one (not by Lipsius himself) is by 
no means as full as it should be, and does 
not in any way do justice to the large 
amount of labour of which the book bears 
such abundant evidence, e.g., under γραφὴ 
ἐξαγωγῆς the reader is referred to p. 445f. ; 
this should be p. 443f., and two more refer- 
ences should have been given, viz., p. 275, 
n, 209, and p. 791, n. 105—under εἰσαγγελία 
there is no reference to p. 359, n. 445, p. 
373, n. 503, p. 387, n. 541, p. 425, ete. It is 
impossible within the limits of one article 
even to touch upon all the additions and 
corrections which the reader meets with on 
every page of this work, or to enumerate 
even all the larger sections inserted, such as 
p- 28-58 on the introduction of the heliastie 
courts, p. 94 the cicaywyeis, p. 111 the 
ἐπιμεληταὶ τῶν νεωρίων (cf. p. 467f.), p. 571- 
603 on succession, p. 737f. on ἀντίδοσις, ete. 
In two appendices Lipsius discusses some 
obscure passages in the orators. In app. i. 
he contends, that from Lysias fr. 44, 8. the 
conclusion cannot be drawn that the public 
arbitrators were introduced under or after 
the archonship of Eucleides; the law con- 
cerning arbitrators there mentioned ordained 
that all private suits had first to be submitted 
to these arbitrators before being brought 
into a court. For each year a certain 
number (which cannot be ascertained) of 
citizens, not less than sixty years old, were 
by lot elected public arbitrators, who under 
the presidency of prytaneis formed a colle- 
gium; they were divided into ten sections, 
one for each phyle, and for each suit an 
arbitrator was appointed, again by lot, out 
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of the section fixed for the phyle to which 
the accused belonged. In app. ii. Lipsius 
deals with [Dem.] liii., p. 1251, § 14, and 
Hyp. pro Fux. c. 44. The former passage 
he explains by the supposition that in a δίκη 
eis ἐμφανῶν κατάστασιν (as in a δίκη ἐξούλης), 
if the court had awarded damages to the 
plaintiff, the defendant was condemned to 
pay to the treasury a sum equal to those 
damages. In the latter passage Boeckh ex- 
plained ἐντός in ἐντὸς τῶν μέτρων to mean 
both imside and outside, according as the 
spectator takes up his position, so that the 
passage would mean ‘to cut outside your 
own boundaries, but inside the boundaries of 
those whose property is invaded.’ To this 
Lipsius takes exception; he translates ‘in- 
side the part of the mines claimed by the 
state as its own,’ an explanation which is at 
variance with the generally received opinion 
that the state owned all the mines. 

The best means perhaps of arriving at a 
just appreciation of Lipsius’ industry and 
judgement as editor will be to select and 
discuss more in detail a single paragraph, 
e.g., docimasia (p. 200-214! = p. 235-247?). 
Meier gives two kinds of docimasia, Lipsius 
four or rather five; to those of persons 
appointed to public offices, and of the 
orators, he adds those of orphans, of newly- 
admitted citizens, and of the ἱππεῖς; and in 
discussing the first two kinds makes most 
important additions and alterations. In 
n. 88 he maintains in opposition to Meier 
the necessity of docimasia for the ἐπιμεληταὶ 
τῶν φυλῶν and δήμαρχοι before the φυλαὶ and 
δῆμοι, and on p. 639, n. 422, he mentions 
also the docimasia of the ἐρανισταί, which is 
not given in the index. He combats (n. 91) 
both Meier’s view that in this examination 
conducted by the senators, inquiries were 
made as to special qualifications in case of 
certain officials, and K. Fr. Hermann’s 
opinion that the only inquiry was as to 
citizenship. He shows it to be highly pro- 
bable that the docimasia of the nine Archons 
alone was conducted both by the senators 
and a heliastie court, whilst those of all 
other officials were conducted by a court 
alone. He turns to account (n. 121) Schi- 
mann’s explanation of Aesch. i. 111f. as to 
a second vote in connexion with the ἐκφυλ- 
Aodopia, and refers in n. 122 to his own 
paper in Leipz. Stud. iv. p. 151f., where he 
shows that the Archons were during their 
term of office members of the Areopagitie 
council. He corrects (n. 130) Meier’s view 
that an orator against whom an ἐπαγγελία 
was brought, was thereby prevented from 
speaking in the assembly. In n, 123 he 
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suggests that the γραφὴ ῥητορικὴ is the same 
as an eisangelia against an orator (the third 
paragraph of the νόμος εἰσαγγελτικός). It 
seems almost impossible from our lack of 
trustworthy information to give a certain 
definition of this term. Harpocration volun- 
teers two, either it means an action against 
an orator γράψαντός τι ἢ εἰπόντος ἢ πράξαντος 
παράνομον, and by way of explanation he adds 
ὥσπερ λέγεται καὶ πρυτανικὴ ἡ κατὰ πρυτάνεως 
καὶ ἐπιστατικὴ 1) κατ᾽ ἐπιστάτου---ΟΥἹ some 
actions were so called, he says, ὅτι κατὰ 
διαφόρους νόμους ot κατὰ (this κατὰ was not in 
the MSS., but was inserted by Petitus, /egg. 
Attic. 3, 2, p. 347) τῶν ῥητόρων γραφαὶ 
εἰσάγοντα. It is strange that if γραφὴ 
ῥητορικὴ is the same as an eisangelia against 
an orator, the term should never occur in 
any of the speeches delivered in such a trial, 
and nothing is gained by Harpocration’s 
explanation, for neither a γραφὴ πρυτανικὴ 
nor a γραφὴ ἐπιστατικὴ is otherwise known ; 
when Socrates as ἐπιστατὴς refused to put 
the motion to the vote, the speakers 
threatened ἐνδεικνύναι καὶ ἀπάγειν (Plat. Soer. 
Apol. p. 32 B) ; the prytaneis were frequently 
charged with venality (Lys. vi. 29; Arist. 
Pax. 905f.), but nowhere is a γραφὴ πρυτανικὴ 
spoken of. Hence I think it more probable 
that the second definition gives us a right 
clue, viz., when a γραφὴ (in its wider sense 
‘public trial,’ cf. [Dem.] xlvi. 9; [Xen.] de 
rep. Athen., 3, 2) was brought into court by 
a ῥήτωρ acting as συνήγορος ΟΥ̓ σύνδικος (μετὰ 
ψηφίσματος, Lex. Rhet. Cant., p. 667, 14), 
this was done κατὰ διαφόρους νόμους, 7. 6., he 
was not liable to a fine in case he did not 
obtain the fifth of the votes (as happened 
sometimes, see Din. i. 54). But to return 
to Lipsius’ treatment of docimasia. Meier 
and others denied that the δοκιμασία παίδων 
alluded to by Arist. Vesp. 578, possessed any 
legal significance (de gentilit. Att. ii. p. 1x.) ; 
K. Fr. Hermann in a review of this essay 
points out that under these circumstances 
the co-operation of a court is unintelligible, 
and suggests a different explanation (Staats- 
alt. § 99, 16, and § 120, 8), which has, as 
far as 1 know, not found acceptance. Lip- 
sius, following Kirchhoff, who first combined 
the above passage from Aristophanes with 
(Xen.) de rep. Athen., 3, 4, takes this doci- 
masia to have been an examination of 
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orphans as to puberty, preceding their 
registration in a demus. Schulthess (Vor- 
mundschaft, p. 34, n. 1) doubts the possibility 
of deciding the point in this manner, but 
the ancients evidently thought differently 
(see Leist, Graeco-Ital. Rechtsgesch., p. 68f. 
and cf. the meaning of dreihaarig in old 
German law, Zeitsch. f. d. Altert. 1886, p. 
352). From Ol. 115 every newly admitted 
citizen was subject to a docimasia before a 
court; this is evident from inscriptions. 
Frinkel and Hartel place the date earlier 
referring to [Dem.] lix. p. 1375, ὃ 90f., but 
Lipsius shows in Bursian’s Jahresber. xv. p. 
310 that the passage does not bear out this 
view. 

It will be seen from the above specimen 
of Lipsius’ treatment of a single question 
how thoroughly he has done his work; by 
so carefully bringing together and so judi- 
ciously weighing the scattered literature on 
the subject, and giving us so much from his 
own store of knowledge, he has placed all 
students of classical antiquities under deep 
obligations, 

I have noticed only one or two misprints : 
p. 213, 1. 11, ein in ein Timema should be 
spaced or with a capital; p. 371, n. 489, 
Meier de Andoc. or. c. Alcib. v. pt. 12 (not 
vi.); p. 625, n. 379, Pollux vii. (not viii.) ; 
p. 639 πληρωτὴς τοῦ ἐράνου (not φόρου) ; 
there is also something wrong with the first 
sentence of n. 571 on p. 961. In conclusion 
I may mention a few points where a further 
reference might be given: p. 259, n. 153 
add Ο i. A. ii. 578, 1. 17 τὴν εὔθυναν for the 
form εὔθυνα; p. 304, n. 306 add Ps. Plut. 
vitt. Δ΄. oratt. p. 851 F. for the second mean- 
ing of ἀπογράφειν ; p. 329, the impunity of the 
prosecutor in an eisangelia was abolished long 
before 330 B.c. the date of the speech, Demos- 
thenes, p. 310, ὃ 250, refers to the time 
following immediately upon the disaster of 
Chaeronea; p. 443, n. 715 add Ps, Plut. υἱέ. 
Andoc. p. 834 E. (and Tzetz. Hist. Chil. vi. 
373f.), a third instance of ἐξαγωγή ; and p. 
709, n. 648, ef. Thalheim in Hermann’s 
Griech. Antiqu. ii. 1, p. 922. The existence 
of the auctor secundus in Attic law (p. 718) 
in early times at any rate is proved by the 
inscription published in Berl. Philol, Wochen- 
schr. no. 46, 1887. 

Herman Hacer. 
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‘ Echoes of Hellas.’ 
with illustrations by WALTER CRANE. 
Marcus Ward & Co., 1887. £4 4s. 


By Pror. Grorce C, Warr, 
London : 


Tuts beautiful book is a charming memorial of two 
performances which will be fresh in the memory of 
many readers; the ‘Tale of Troy,’ given in London 
in 1883 and 1886, and the ‘ Story of Orestes,’ given 
in 1886. The ‘Tale of Troy’ consists of selections 
from the Jliad and Odyssey, excellently translated into 
English verse by Prof. Warr, and arranged by him in 
a succession of scenes, for dramatic representation. It 
is divided into two parts. Part I. contains four scenes 
from the Jliad. Scene 1 shows the Trojan women 
pray ae to Athene at the Scaean gateway ; Helen, with 
*riam, viewing the warfare from the walls ; and then 
the parting of Hector from Andromache. In Scene 2 
Priam is going over the moonlit plain of Troy to 
Achilles, with the ransom for Hector’s corpse ; the 
moment chosen is that at which Hermes, having 
brought the king close to the hero’s dwelling, reveals 
himself ere he departs to Olympus. Scene 3 is the 
‘Interior of the tent of Achilles,’ who yields to 
Priam’s supplication. Scene 4 returns to the Scaean 
gateway ; it is the mourning for Hector, with the 
laments of Cassandra, Hecuba, and Andromache. 
Part II. gives us four scenes from tke Odyssev,—the 
first two in Phaeacia, the others in Ithaca. Scene 1 
is Nausicaa awaking from her dream, and asking her 
father to lend her the ‘smooth-running mule-wain,’ 
that ‘she may take the goodly raiment to the river to 
wash.’ Scene 2 presents Ulysses in the palace of 
Alcinous ; the minstrel Demodocus is led into the hall, 
and chants the ‘ Lay of the Trojan Horse’—a com- 
pene which Prof. Warr has founded chiefly on the 
description in Quintus Smyrnaeus. Scene 3 trans- 
ports us to Ithaea ; Ulysses, still disguised, is brought 
by Eumaeus into the presence of Penelope and Tele- 
machus ; Eurycleia washes his feet, and discovers the 
sear. Scene 4, a brief one, makes a peaceful‘and sunny 
close ; Penelope is asking Ulysses to forgive her first 
doubts of his identity. 

It will be seen that much skill has been used in 
meeting the two essential conditions :—(1) that such 
situations should be chosen from the epic texts as 
might lend themselves, not merely to dramatic pre- 
sentation, but more especially to effective tableaux : 
(2) that these situations, while comparatively few in 
number, should beso related to each other as to exhibit 
in outline the central interest of each epic. In the 
case of the /liad, the second condition was somewhat 
difficult to fulfil. ‘The wrath of Achilles’ could not 
easily be portrayed except by its results in the story 
of Hector. In order to supplement the scenes chosen 
from the Jliad, Prof. Warr has prefixed to them a 
sonnet, ‘ Achilles,’ having ‘the wrath’ for its theme. 
A sonnet on ‘The sea-faring of Ulysses,’ prefixed to 
Part II., similarly represents that side of the Odyssey 
which could not be brought within the scenic frame- 
work. 

‘The Story of Orestes ’ is a series of scenes from the 
Orestean trilogy of Aeschylus, chosen on the same plan 
as those from Homer. Act I. is entitled ‘Agamemnon,’ 
and comprises three seenes,—the watchman waiting 
for the beacon ; the reception of Agamemnon by Cly- 
temnestra at the palace gate ; Clytemnestra standing 
over the bodies of Agamemnon and Cassandra, Act 1], 
(‘The Libation,’—answering to the Choephoroe) shows 
Electra and Orestes at Agamemnon’s grave. Act IIL. 
(‘The Furies ') has, for Scene 1, the a of Athene 
Polias at Athens, where Orestes implores the protection 
of the goddess against the Furies ; for Scene 2, the 
Areopagus,—the acquittal of Orestes, and the conci- 
liation of the Furies by Athene. Prof, Warr prefaces 
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Act I. with two sonnets,—‘ Até, or the Sacrifice of 
Iphigeneia,’—and ‘ Nemesis: the Return of Agamem- 
non.’ Before Act II. he places another sonnet, ‘The 
Dirge at the Tomb of Agamemnon’ ; and another, 
‘Orestes before the Areopagus,’ precedes Scene 2 of 
Act III. These sonnets, like those belonging to the 
‘Tale of Troy,’ are happily conceived for the purpose 
of introducing the several scenes and suggesting the 
links of thought which connect them. 

An epic is perhaps a more favourable subject 
than a drama for the purpose of representation by 
excerpts. When the dramatiser places before us 
the great scene between Achilles and Priam, he is 
doing a thing different in kind from what the poet 
has done, and is vivifying that portion of the epic 
narrative in anew way. But when scenes are detached 
from the texture of a play, each scene inevitably loses 
something of the effect which, in the dramatist’s con- 
ception, belonged to it as part of ‘a single action.’ 
Prof. Warr has done all perhaps that could be done 
to surmount this disadvantage ; and if, in the result, 
we prefer the ‘ Tale of Troy’ to the ‘Story of Orestes,’ 
it must be allowed that the latter, in the shape given 
toit here, forms at least a splendid series of impressive 
pictures. 

The volume is illustrated with eighty-two designs 
by Mr. Walter Crane, which in several cases are free 
reproductions of the original tableaux. Thus the 
picture of Aphrodite, Paris, Helen, and Peitho is 
founded on a group arranged by Sir Εἰ, Leighton ; 
the ‘ Parting of Calypso from Ulysses’ was composed 
by Mr. H. Holiday; and the ‘Sacrifice of 
Iphigeneia’ by Mr. G. F. Watts. In some of the 
architectural backgrounds, again, Mr. Crane has taken 
suggestions from the scenery designed by Mr. E. J. 
Poynter, who was associated with Prof. Warr and 
Sir C. Newton in the first production of the ‘ Tale of 
Troy’ (1883). The pictures are placed on each page 
around, above, or below the letterpress to which they 
relate ; an arrangement which has a peculiar fitness, 
since it serves to keep constantly before the reader's 
mind the proper significance of the book, as a literary 
and artistic record of scenic representations. It is 
beyond our province to estimate the technical qualities 
of the designs; but every one who enters into the 
spirit of the poetry must appreciate their great beauty, 
their genuinely sympathetic interpretation of the 
Greek texts, and the versatile ability which they — 
show. None of them have given us more pleasure 
than those which illustrate the Odyssey. 

A separate volume contains a pianoforte arrange- 
ment of the choral music used at the performaneces— 
twenty-three numbers in all. The prelude to the 
‘Tale of Troy’ was composed by Mr. Otto Gold- 
schmidt ; the musie for the Jliad by Mr. Walter 
Parratt ; and that for the Odyssey by Mr. Malcolm 
Lawson, with the exception of one piece (the ‘Song — 
of the Shuttle’), which was the work of Dr. W. ΠΝ 
Monk. The music for the ‘Story of Orestes’ was 
composed wholly by Mr. Walter Parratt. Not a few 
of those who were present at the performances will be 
glad to possess this musical supplement. 

Finally, mention is due to an Introductory ἔπε 
in which Prof. Warr traces the development of Greek 
thought, in some of its phases, from the Homeric to 
the earlier Hellenic age ; the sketch is popular in style, 
clear, and suggestive. 

It would not be easy, within the limits of a sho 
notice, to convey an adequate idea of the careful labour, 
both literary and artistic, which has been expend 
on every page of the work. ἠχόα θέσπιν ἔχει---ἴο qu 
Prof. Warr's ‘ Dedication’ in Greek elegiacs—may 
certainly he said of the poems which these ‘ Echoes” 
give back; but the most distinctive charm of the 
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memorial is one which is scarcely expressed by its 
title,—the manner in which the voices are blended 
with the forms of the Hellenic past. 

R. C. Jess. 


Sophocles Erklart von Εἰ W. ScHNEIDEWIN. 
Aias, Philoctetes. Neunte Auflage. Besorgt 
von Aucust NAuck. 1 Mk. 50. 


Ir is now more than thirty years since the task of 
revising Schneidewin’s Sophocles for posthumous 
editions was intrusted to August Nauck. The grounds 
which led this conscientious editor insensibly to 
modify without recasting this great work are stated 
by him with much candour in his preface to the fifth 
edition, reprinted here. ‘Es blieb mit anderen 
Worten nichts iibrig als eine stil!schweigende Inter- 
polation der Schneidewinschen Arbeit.’ The valuable 
introductions remain substantially unaltered, and 
many of the first editor’s critical notes are retained 
with his initials (F WS). But the text is practi- 
eally Nauck’s, and in the commentary, though 
Schneidewin’s fine literary taste is often recognizable, 
there is no distinction made between the old and the 
new. 

Nauck’s principles of Sophoclean criticism are well 
known. His suspicions of the traditional text appear 
to multiply and deepen with time. And in this last 
edition he gives distinguished welcome to F. W. 
Schmidt’s Kvritische Studien, a work which, as he 
says, ‘der an der Mehrzahl der deutschen Univer- 
sititen herrschender antikritischen Richtung einen 
erfreulichen Gegensatz bildet.’ But he points out 
with considerable force that, if the MS. text is so 
corrupt as he supposes, the ordinary resources of 
palaeography can carry emendation only a little way. 
‘In der klassischen wie in der nachklassischen Zeit 
hat Sophocles viele Leser gefunden: eben deshalb ist 
der Text der Dichters wihrend einen Reihe von 
Jahrhunderten bald unwillkiirlich bald willkiirlich 
verindert worden ohne irgend welche Riicksicht auf 
Buchstabendhnlichkett.’ 

Hence he leaves much untouched which he would 
gladly alter. And this, in my opinion, is both wise 
and fortunate. For the widest study of Greek litera- 
ture, ‘bis zu der spitlichen,’ does not seem to have 
delivered him from certain scholastic ‘zdola,’ such as 
tend to substitute logical prose for idiomatic poesy. 
Is it indeed ‘ignorance of the Jaws of Greek and 
specially of tragic speech,’ or ‘unacquaintance with 
old manuscripts’ that makes one so ‘conservative ’ 
as to prefer γελῶσι σῖγ᾽ ἔχοντες (Phil. 258) to σεση- 
ρότες γελῶσιν, or the uewly found (and certainly 
preferable) γελῶσιν εὐτυχοῦντες ? Or to prefer μάθῃς, 
the harder reading, to the commonplace μάθε of some 
late MSS.? Or to consider τά θ᾽ ὅπλ᾽ ἀπήτουν τοῦ 
πατρὺς καὶ τἄπιπλα (Phil. 362) as simply impossible ? 
Or to suppose (pace Canteri) that ἔχει (Phil. 22) may 
be used of persevering in the same spot, as sometimes 
in Homer? (This is of course to hold ‘eben das 
Unmégliche fiir erlaubt.’) 

The following changes amongst others in Nauck’s 
Philoctetes are subsequent to the publication of his 
seventh edition, exemplifying his favourite saying, 
‘dies diem docet.’ 

182. (Critical note) “ἐν δύαις vermutet statt ἐν 
βίῳ Pallis; ich habe πάντων ἄμμορος ὧν καλῶν vorge- 
schlagen, halte jedoch die Heilung der Stelle fiir 
unsicher. ’ 

294, (Critical note) “ξύλων τι θραῦσαι Fr. W. 
Schmidt.’ Nauck silently withdraws his objection 
against θραῦσαι ‘weil es absurd ist dass erst nach dem 
Eintritt des Frostes Holz spalten soll.’ 

910. κακὸς γνώμων ἔφυν (Naber), 
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1003, ξυμμάρψατ᾽ αὐτόν (M. Schmidt). 

1060. χαῖρε σὴν Λῆμνον πατῶν (K. Walter): sug- 
gested by Theocr. v, 61, τὰν σαυτοῦ πατέων ἔχε τὰς 
δρύας. 

1459. (Critical note) προὔπεμψεν (for παρέπεμψεν), 
Pallis, Soph. Ant. 857. 

In common with Professor Jebb and others, Nauck 
has now adopted the orthography, as found on in- 
scriptions, of οἰκτίραντες, μεῖξαι, and some other 
words. He is even inclined to read ἀφαιρούσθων. 

And as a last high light on 47. 647, he suggests 
φαίνει τ᾿ ἄφαντα, so improving on Herwerden’s 
φαίνει τ᾽ ἄδηλα for φύει τ᾽ ἄδηλα, the MS. reading. 
Why the echo and the iteration should be necessary, 
or what bearing ἄφαντον φῶς of Phil. 297 has on the 
present passage, are questions the answer to which is 
here too lightly assumed. , 

Lrwis CAMPBELL. 


Sophoclis Antigone. In Scholarum usum edidit 
J. Hous. Vindobonae. C. Konegen. 1888. 60 pf. 


THE editor’s theory is that the Laurentian codex is a 
copy from an archetype which contained very cor- 
rectly the words written by the poet, but which 
was dictated by a learned Greek to a copyist who was 
not a Greek, and who constantly wrote down words 
similar in sound to the words heard by him but quite 
different in sense. That the learned Greek should 
have thus trusted his non-Hellenic amanuensis, and 
should not have even revised his work, seems remark- 
able. But it is still more remarkable that on this 
theory the archetype of Z contained many construec- 
tions, forms and words which we condemn in our 
grammars and do not include in our dictionaries. The 
reader will form his judgment of the value of the 
editor's work by considering the following conjec- 
tures: 
106. 
112. 
149. 


el...nwnoaca = ἐκίνησας. 
᾿Αργείων ἄξ᾽ = key = ἤγαγεν. 
ἐκ μὲν δεῖ πολέμων τῶν νῦν 
θέσθαι λησμοσύναν, 


where ἐκθέσθαι is explained to mean prae se ferre. 
263. ἐπηῦκτο μὴ εἰδέναι = se ignorare pracdicaverat. 
392. ἥ γ᾽ ἄρεκτος... χαρά = voluptas quam tibi non 
paravisti, where it is assumed that because ἡδονὴν 
πράττειν might mean ‘to secure a pleasure,’ ἡδονὴν 
ῥέζειν is capable of the same signification. 

514. πῶς δῆτ᾽ ἐκείνῳ δυσσεβῶν τι μᾷ ’s χάριν ; Which 
will at all events serve as an exercise in translation. 
The edition, be it remembered, is iz wswm scholarum. 

B51, εἰ γέλωτ᾽ ἐν σοί γ᾽ ἕλω. The expression γέλωτ᾽ 
ἐν σοὶ γελῶ is spoken of as a falsissimum loquendi 
genus, but nothing is given in defence of the phrase 
αἱρεῖν γέλωτα ‘ to laugh.’ 

567. Here Z has 


ἀλλ᾽ ἥδε μέν σοι μὴ λεγ᾽ 
which was simply corrected by Brunck into 
ἀλλ᾽ ἥδε μέντοι μὴ λεγ᾽. 


According to Holub what the learned Greek read 
out to his non-Greek amanuensis was 
ἀλλ᾽ Hr” ἔμεν σοι μὴ λέγ᾽, 
and the words mean ‘but do not say she is still 
alive,’ ‘7’ standing for ἔτι, and ἔμεν for εἶναι. 


578. ἐκδέτας δὲ χρὴ 


γυναῖκας εἶναι τάσδε μηδ᾽ ἀνειμένα5. 


The word ἐκδέτας is explained to mean alligatas as 
opposed to ἀνειμένας in libertate. 


790. οὔθ᾽ ἁμερίων ἐπάνδρων dv. 
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Here ἔπανδρος is accepted withonat hesitation as a 
synonym for ἀνήρ, as is γυνάν for γυναῖκα in 980, 
ἄνθας = ἄνθης for ἄνθους in 982, and ὁπλομένων for 
ὁπλιζομένων in 340. 

In 952 ὄμβρος is read for ὄλβος, and is conceived to 
mean ‘the sea’; in 572 ὦ φίλταθ᾽ Αἷμον appears as 
ὦ φίλταθ᾽ Αἵμον᾽, Antigone being supposed to be 
apostrophised, and the elision of « in the dative 
being supported by quite irrelevant examples. But 
these views are sanity itself compared with the 
following. In a passage of recognised difficulty, 972f,., 
Holub reads, 

εἶδεν ἀρατὸν ἕλκος 
τυφλωθὲν ἐξ ἀγρίας δάμαρτος, 
ἀλαὺν ἀλαστόροισιν ὀμμάτων κύκλοις 
ἀραχθὲν ἐγχέων, 


and expounds that ἀλαὸν ἐγχέων is ἀλώμενον ἐγχέων, 
and that ἕλκος ἀλαὺν ἐγχέων means “ἃ wound divorced 
from the spear,’ that is ‘not inflicted by the spear,’ 
just as in Eur. 770. 636 ἀλᾶται... εὐπραξίας means ‘is 
divorced from, bereft of, good hap.’ 

Many of his emendations, ¢.g. ἐπᾶξέ πᾳ for ἐπάξεται 
in 361, 6 παντόθ᾽ ἥρως for ὅ ravroyhpws in 606, εἶκε θ᾽ υἱῷ 
for Ike θυμῷ in 718, postulate in the copyist of Z an 
error of the eye, not of the ear. A very few of his 
conjectures are not impossible, and in these he has 
been forestalled, as in ἔμοι γ᾽ ἄρ᾽ for ἐμοὶ yap in 178, 
φυταλίαν for ᾿Ιταλίαν in 1119. The only emendation 
in the book which is his own and is not worthless is 
& τὺ πρὶν ἐπαρκέσει in 611, andin that passage it may 
well be doubted whether the καὶ τὸ πρὶν ἐπαρκέσει of 
L calls for correction. Of the rest perhaps the least 
bad, though certainly wrong, suggestion isin the much 
disputed passage 466/., which appears thus in his 
edition, 

ἀλλ᾽ ἄν, εἰ τὸν ἐξ ἐμῆς 
μητρὺς θανόντ᾽ ἄθαπτον ‘ox’ ᾧμην νέκυν, 
κείνοις ἄν ἤλτουν. 


Here of course the prodelision and subsequent 
elision of ἔσχε is hideous, and εἰ gunv ἄθαπτον ἧ ἔσχε 
is not the Greek of si non sepultum sicuti erat putarem ; 
but we ean only say that we assure our readers the 
other conjectures are worse. If we believed that the 
editor had succeeded in restoring the archetype of L 
we should have reason to congratulate ourselves on 
the misapprehensions of the non-Greek scribe, for he 
certainly copied down much better verses than were 
dictated to him by the learned Greek who employed 
him. 

R. Y. TYRRELL. 


Euterpe: Being the second book of the Famous His- 
tory of Herodotus. Englished by B. R., 1584. 
edited by ANDrEW LANG. London. 1888. 10s. 


Lovers of pretty books and quaint English will be 
grateful to Mr. Lang for publishing this reprint of 
the translation of the Second Book of Herodotus by 
B. R., whoever B. R. may have been. Nothing 
can be better than the translator's way of telling his 
author's stories, and he tells them with the more 
freedom as he has evidently no thought that his 
rendering will be used as a ‘crib.’ Readers who 
wish to see him at his best may turn to his account 
of the ‘cunning theefe’ who stole the treasures of 
Rhampsinitus (p. 111 ff.). 

Mr. Lang has prefixed two essays to the transla- 
tion: On the Religion of Herodotus ; and On the Good 
Faith of Herodotus. In the first essay, which really 
includes two different subjects (the religion of Hero- 
dotus and the religion of Egypt), Mr. Lang arrives 
at the conclusion that Herodotus was a theist, who, 
if he could have had his choice, would have found 
the religion of the Persians most after his own heart 
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(pp. xix., xx.), This may be true. Yet it may be 
urged on the other side that no one could argue from 
a man’s use of the word providence to his views on 
the Athanasian creed. As a historian, Herodotus 
looked on human nature as a whole, and so he con- 
ceived the divine nature in its relation to man as a 
whole. Monotheistic ideas come to the surface in 
his work, as they do, for similar reasons, in Aeschylus 
and Sophocles. But when life is broken up into 
sections (individual lives or acts) polytheism re- 
appears, and Herodotus was probably as scrupulous 
in his worship of special deities as the most pious 
Greek of his time. A moral monotheism and a 
religious polytheism may very well exist side by side. 
In the interesting pages on Egyptian religion Mr. 
Lang defends his view that the worship of animals 
was at any rate in part a survival of totemism, and 
that the custom of representing the elemental gods 
as animals was due to the same cause. 

In the second essay Mr. Lang upholds the good 
faith of Herodotus—chiefly against the attack of Prof. 
Sayce. He pleads eloquently for an old and dear 
friend. The subject is of course far too wide to be 
satisfactorily settled in the few pages which he 
devotes to it. We have to ask whether Herodotus 
intended deliberately to mislead his readers about 
the extent of his travels; whether he derived his 
information from the sources indicated ; whether the 
motives and causes which he assigns for actions and 
events are true ; whether he does not carry back the 
thoughts and feelings of his own time to periods 
lying one two or three generations before it. These 
questions require more careful consideration than 
they have yet received. We are told for instance 
that Herodotus was at Cyrene (Stein, Rawlinson). 
Herodotus mentions a statue at Cyrene which looked 
‘out from the temple,’ and quotes the ‘Cyrenean 
account’ of certain events, but where is the evidence 
that he was at the city? It is thought that if 
Herodotus had been at Thebes he would have given 
some account of the monuments there, yet neither he 
nor Diodorus gives any account of the Sphinx at 
Memphis! At the very beginning of his work we 
have the story of Io as given by Persian scholars. 
Who were these scholars, and what did they know or 
care aboutIo? The account given is wholly different 
from that current in Greece (Aeschylus); we may 
reasonably doubt whether it existed anywhere 
except in the mind of Herodotus. The same is 
the case with the account of Helen given by the — 
Egyptians, except that here the Egyptian aecount is 
grafted on a Greek version of the legend. When 
Herodotus is recording the miserable end of Miltiades 
he quotes the ‘common Greek’ account up to ἃ 
certain point, from which he follows the Parian 
account. Why does he not go on with the common 
Greek account or, better still, give us the Athenian 
account? Because the Parian version suits with his_ 
view of the situation, though he is compelled to 
admit that he can give no reason for the visit of 
Miltiades to the temple of Demeter. The ‘Good 
Faith’ of Herodotus, then, is no simple question of 
facts, but involves a careful inquiry into the views 
which ancient historians took of their duties, of the 
latitude which they claimed in giving a dramatic 
vivid representation of opinions, causes, and events. 

EveLyn Abporr. 


Polybius, the History of the Achaean Le 
Edited with Introduction and Notes, by W. W. 
Carrs, M.A. London: Macmillan. 1888. 65, 6d. 


Mr. Freeman has frequently reminded English 
scholars of the existence of Polybius, and it i 
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that at length his representations have had the effect of 
convincing some of them that there really was such a 

erson, and that his history of Rome is worth reading. 
Partial translations and editions of selections are 
beginning to appear, and those who are interested in 
the later Greek historians and do not close their 
literature at the death of Demosthenes or their 
history at the battle of Chaeronea may congratulate 
themselves on these signs. For the acceptance of 
Polybius as an author to be edited and studied means 
a great deal more than the thin end of the wedge ; if 
classical scholars can bring themselves to face the 
Greek of Polybius and write notes on such words as 
φαντασία, προστασία, or ἀντοφθαλμεῖν, they cannot 
consistently refuse to read Diodorus and Appian, 
Cassius Dio and Herodian ; they must recognise the un- 
Attic but Hellenistic Greek of Zosimus, Procopius and 
Agathias, as well as of Julian and Libanius ; nor can 
their extended view be bounded even here. The chain, 
or eipuds (to use the word of Evagrius of Epiphania), 
whose first link was forged by Polybius of Megalopolis, 
does not really come to an end until the days of 
Phrantzes and the Thucydidean Critobulus ; Polybius 
stands first in what we may call the series of ‘ Graecg- 
Roman historians.’ 

Mr. Capes has put together the portions of Polybius 
which bear on the history of the Achaean League, and 
has provided his selections with notes both historical 
and philological. His introduction consists of two 
parts, (1) on ‘the author and his work,’ (2) on 
“the Achaean League.’ The second part gives a brief 
account of the rise and constitution of the federation. 
There are two problems connected with the origin of 
the Achaean and Aetolian leagues, which Mr. Capes 
has not clearly distinguished. One problem is why 
the Achaean and Aetolian peoples, who had never 
played a part in history before, suddenly emerged in 
the third century from their obscurity and assumed 
a position of first-rate politicalimportance. The other 
problem is why the political activities, which were 
suddenly developed in the Achaean and Aetolian high- 
lands, took the form of federal institutions. The 
two problems are quite distinct : a solution of the one 
may be possible, while the other remains unsolved. 
Let us see what Mr. Capes says on this subject :— 

‘Why the new movement [of federal unions] spread 
at first in these two countries, far away from the old 
highways of politics, cannot now be confidently 
stated. It is possible, as has lately been suggested, 
that soldiers of fortune, who had issued from these 
poor mountain regions, came back to their homes en- 
riched by pay and plunder, and spread around them 
more material well-being and a bolder spirit of self- 
respect than could be found in the old historic cities, 
where the hardier virtues had been gradually ex- 
hausted in the hotbeds of political excitement. It 
would be hazardous however to lay much stress on 
this, but we may say that federal tendencies would 
encounter least resistance where the interests of town 
life were least absorbing, and there were fewer 
traditions of the past to appeal to local jealousies and 
pride’ (p. xxix.). ὁ 

The suggestion, which Mr. Capes refers to and 
passes lightly over, was made by Mr. Mahaffy in his 
recent volume on Greek Life and Thought (p.7). But 
Mr. Capes completely misrepresents Mr. Mahaffy’s 
conjecture, which is a remarkable example of a good 
historical hypothesis. It is the first and not the 
second of the problems which we distinguished above, 
that Mr. Mahaffy’s hypothesis is intended to solve: 
and Mr. Capes misconceives it as an attempt to solve 
the second. The return of mercenary soldiers to 
their mountain homes, enriched by pay and plunder, 
supplies a plausible explanation for the sudden rise of 
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the countries which were nurseries of mercenary sol- 
diers ; Mr. Mahafly, as far as I understand his words, 
never supposed that it supplied any explanation of 
the ‘ federal tendencies.’ 

The first part of the introduction is chiefly occupied 
with details (after Krebs and Kilker) about the style 
and language of Polybius, and is well worth reading. 
The expedients to which the writer resorts for the 
purpose of avoiding hiatus are given with considerable 
fulness; but why is nothing said of the rules of 
hiatus which were adopted by Polybius and the ex- 
ceptions which he allowed himself? On p. xviii. a 
misleading statement is made. It is mentioned as 
one of the differences which distinguish the Greek of 
Polybius from Attic that “ἀνά and σύν are rarely used’ ; 
and on turning to the notes (p. 321) we read that ‘ ἀνὰ 
is one of the prepositions of the older language which, 
except in compound verbs, is fast disappearing in the 
style of Polybius ; he uses it mainly in the distribu- 
tive sense, or in a few adverbial phrases like ava 
μέρος, ἀνὰ μέσον, ava τὸν αὐτόν λόγον, but its local 
sense is very rare with him.’ The conclusion one 
naturally draws from these statements is that ava was 
a preposition of ordinary use in Attic, to express 
local relation as well as distribution, that in Polybius 
it is less frequent, and that the tendency of late 
Greek is to allow it to fall into disuse. But the facts 
are quite different. Any one who has studied the 
use of the prepositions in Attic Greek will inform 
Mr. Capes that ava is of extremely rare occurrence ; 
and that whenever it does occur it does ‘not bear a 
local sense. For example, in the extant plays of 
Aristophanes it is never found, except in the lyrical 
parts which do not conform to prose usage (in Ranae 
554, there can be no doubt that the correct reading is 
ἀνημιωβολιαῖα, an adjective formed from ay’ ἡμιώβολον, 
where ἀνά has its distributive sense). ἀνὰ λόγον and 
ἀνὰ μέρος were Attic expressions, but even in a dis- 
tributive sense ava is not used freely before Xenophon. 
On the otber hand, any one who has read the later 
Greek historians will be able to assure Mr. Capes 
that nothing is commoner than ἀνὰ in a local sense. 
At the first page of Agathias I open I find ava 7d 
Βυζάντιον. Thus what Mr. Capes ought to have 
called attention to is not that ἀνὰ is fast disappearing 
in Polybius, but that, having tended te disappear in 
Attic, it begins to reappear in Polybius, who how- 
ever still uses it sparingly. In Herodotus it is 
common enough; the Herodotean ἀνὰ μέσον, not 
used in Attic prose, reappears in Polybius. 

In his note on προαίρεσις (p. 232, ‘This favourite 
term of Aristotle passes on from the ethical sense of 
‘intention’ to that of ‘state policy’ in Polybius), 
it is strange that the editor does not observe 
that Demosthenes constantly uses the word in the 
same sense as Polybius. In style the notes are not 
always clear ; for example, on p. 300 we read : ‘A few 
miles off was the temple of Bassae, to build which 
Ictinus, the architect of the Parthenon, was called 
from Athens, from which the sculptures have been 
brought to our National Museum.’ This note is in- 
tended to instruct readers who have never heard of 
the temple of Bassae ; would not such readers infer 
that the sculptures were brought from Athens to 
London, and wonder how they came to be in Athens ? 

On p. 303 Mr. Rutherford’s ingenious suggestion as 
to the origin of προπηλακίζω is mentioned—namely, 
that it is for προ- πηλικίζω (πηλίκος) to ask a man’s 
age—and Mr. Capes pertinently asks: ‘but why the 
change toa? This is a serious objection, but at the 
same time Mr. Rutherford is certainly right in reject 
ing the derivation from πηλός. I would suggest that 
the original word was προπαλᾶκίζω = *mpoxadni(w (the 
π᾿ by labiation for g, and the second & a sheva, as ir 
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μαλᾶκός, &c.), corresponding in form and meaning to 
Latin proculco = pro-calco, to trample on, insult. 
Popular etymology would connect προπαλακίζω with 
πηλός, ‘mud,’ and hence the first a was altered to 7. 

The index of Greek words is a useful addition, but 
does not seem to be complete ; e.g. the word αἱρετισταί, 
discussed on p. 230, is not included. 

J. B. Bury. 


The Origin of the Leicester Codex of the New 
Testament. By J. Renpev Harris, M.A. (Camb. 
Univ. Press. 1887. pp. 66. 4to.) 


THIS is an interesting contribution to the genealogical 
study of latercursive mss. of the New Testament. 
Codex 69, now the property of the Corporation of 
Leicester, is described by Scrivener (Introd.* p. 190) 
and has been frequently collated: most recently by 
T. K. Abbott (‘*A Collation of Four Important Manu- 
scripts of the Gospels,’’ Dublin 1877.) 

Prof. Harris shews that the codex is by the same 
hand as the Caius psalter which belonged to Friar 
srinkley of Cambridge, Provincial of the English 
Minorites at the time of the dissolution. Both the 
psalter and the Leicester codex passed from Brinkley’s 
possession into that of William Chark, a Puritan 
divine at Cambridge, whose library also contained 
the notorious codex Montfortianus, the production 
of which in answer to Erasmus’ challenge led to the 
insertion, in Erasmus’ third edition of his N. T., of 
the text of the Three Heavenly Witnesses. Prof. 
Harris shews grounds for the supposition that this 
latter codex was written by Franciscan friars (or 
‘‘monks”’ as he strangely calls them pp. 26, 47, &c.) 
for the purpose of supporting the interpolation ; pos- 
sibly the actual writer was Friar Roy (this, and not 
Froy, appears to have been his name) the first known 
possessor of the ms. Prof. Harris examines the 
writing, catch-words, arrangement, material, &c. of 
the Leicester codex, with great learning and ingenuity. 
Specially interesting, if not absolutely conclusive, is 
the examination of the water-marks. Taken together, 
the indications converge upon an Italian origin for 
the ms., and upon a date not fifty years before the 
invention of printing. This agrees in substance, 
though there remain questions of detail upon which 
difference is still possible, with the conclusion of M. 
Martin, that this and the allied mss. are traceable to 
a Calabrian origin. 

Enough has been said to shew the interest of Prof. 
Harris’ investigation both for the N.T. critic and for 
the paleographer. His pages are by no means without 
human interest as well; his personal and academic 
wepossessions (pp. 27, 31, 34, 38 note, &c. &e) re- 
ieve the dryness of scientific enquiry. And there are 
curious antiquarian pickings to be gleaned, of which 
this is not the place to speak. Prof. Harris’ book is 
very favourably reviewed by Dr. Gregory in Schiirer’s 
Theol. Literaturzeitung 1887, no. 25. 

A. Rowertson. 


Hermae Pastor Graece Integrum Ambitu. 
Primum Edidit Apotrus HiLceNnreLp. Leipzig: 
Weigel. 1887. (London: Triibner.) 4 Mk. 


ProFessor HILGENFELD gives us in the Prolegomena 
an account of the Greek editions of Hermas which 
have appeared since 1856. In that year R. Anger 
and G, Dindorf published the complete Greek text as 
far as Sim. IX. 30, 8, They availed themselves for 
their edition of three MS. leaves containing Mand, 
XII. 4, 8, to Sim. VIII. 4, 3, and Sim. IX. 15, 1, to 
IX. 30, 5, which C. Simonides had brought from 
Mount Athos, as well as of a copy (apograph II.) 
Which he had made of the earlier and the intervening 
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portions of the book. On the same MS. leaves, but 
on a different copy (apograph I.), C. Tischendorf 
based his edition of Hermas 1856. This however, as 
well as the later editions by A. Hilgenfeld, 1866 and 
1881, O. v. Gebhardt and A. Harnack, 1887, F. Funk, 
1878—altogether five since Hefele—stopped short at 
Sim. IX. 30, 3, εἰ δὲ.... In these editions the remain- 
ing portion, IX. 30, 3—X. 4, 5, was added from 
Latin translations. Simonides had already (1859) 
published the last Sim. in Greek. But having been 
convicted of a series of systematic forgeries, his last 
edition to the text of Hermas was at the time univer- 
sally rejected as spurious: ‘Timendus igitur est hic 
Danaus et dona ferens, sed etiam dona tulit non 
respuenda,’ says Hilgenfeld. He considers that the 
man to whom we owe so large a part of the Greek 
text has a right to be heard when he offers to restore 
the last remaining chapter, and that his proposal 
should not be so peremptorily dismissed, as was done 
by Harnack (Theol. Lit. Zeit. 1887, No. 7: comp. 
No. 21). Hilgenfeld admits the last Sim., not how- 
ever without a certain amount of hesitation, into his 
edition, and thus furnishes the first ‘H. P. Graece 
integer ambitu.’? The editor gives in the remaining 
four chapters of the Prolegg. an account of the Cod. 
Lipsieusis vel Clementinus, the two apographs taken 
by Simonides, the remaining MSS. of Hermas, the 
Cod. Sinaiticus and the Cod. Amphilochii, the ex- 
tracts found in ecclesiastical writers, as well as the 
old Latin and Aethiopic versions of the last Simm. 
There follows ‘a life of Hermas’: the work, it is stated 
on the authority of Simonides, of a Libyan bishop of 
the sixth century. The text is accompanied by 
copious notes. The readings found in the different 
Codd. and apographs are fully quoted, as well as 
those which have been adopted in the various editions 
mentioned above. Antiochus Homm. XCIV. and 
CXXII. are very appropriately quoted in illustration 
of Sim. IX. 31 sg. The lost portion, Sim. IX. 30, 3 
—X. 4, 5, is given first as restored by Simonides, 
next as rendered in the Versio Vulgata Palatina, and 
finally in a Greek translation by the editor. What- 
ever the value may be of the additions which Simo- 
nides offered to make to the Greek text of Hermas, 
there can be no doubt as to the completeness of this 
its latest edition. CHARLES MERK. 


Ciceros Rede fur Cn. Plancius, fiir den Sehul- 
gebrauch erklart von Dr. Ernst Képke: in 
dritten Auflage neu bearbeitet von Dr. G. Lanp- 
GRAF. 1 Mk. 20, 


THosE who know Dr. Landgraf’s edition of the speech 
pro Sex. Roscio Amerino will not need to be told 
that any contributions from his own stores to that 
which Képke's Planciana had provided have an in- 
dependent value: and Dr. Holden will do well to 
consider them in the next edition of his excellent 
commentary, which is largely based on Képke’s” 
second edition, as far as we can judge without having 
the latter actually before us. 

We will just notice a few of these points, thoug 
it is not always easy to tell what is of Képke and 
what is of his διασκευαστής. 

Reserving purely textual matters for the present, 
we find in § 16 an entirely fresh treatment of t 
difficult ep which runs thus in Holden—‘ 
nescio vel non dico vel denique, quod mihi gra 
simum esset, si dicerem, sed impune tamen debe 
dicere: non recte. nam quid adsequerere, si il 
extrema defensione uterer, populum quod volui 
fecisse, non quod debuisset!’ no explanation, how- 
ever, being given of the construction of ‘ vel denique 

. recte,’ where the sentence is broken-backed. 
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Landgraf removes this difficulty by pointing with a 
comma at recte, and reading nwm for nam (nune TE) ; 
thus adsequerere is apodosis to si dicerem, which is 
further defined in ‘si... uterer.’ (Cp. for the order 
of the clauses pro Cluent. § 124 ‘sin autem, quod 
subsciiptum est, quia verum est, idcirco grave debet 
esse, hoc quaeramus’: and for the double condition, 
with the apodosis in the middle, Ter. Hee. 255 ‘sin 
east retinendi causa... te mi iniuriam facere arbitror 
si metuis.’) The sense given is excellent: ‘ You ask, 
Laterensis, why the electors preferred Plancius to you ? 
I am not concerned to answer your question : if I 
took an extreme line and said what I might say with- 
out compromising my client’s case, viz. that the 
people made the wrong choice, acted in mere caprice, 
you would gain nothing by the admission.’ 

Another point is in § 23: where ‘hoe municipii ge- 
nere,’ translated by Holden after Niigelsbach ‘in respect 
of his municipium,’ is more satisfactorily explained, 
‘in the different character, type, of the municipium 
to which he belonged.’ Genus means properly ‘kind 
or class of objects’ in such a phrase as ‘in omni 
genere, in eo genere’: so that we should expect in 
‘hoc municipiorum genere,’ if so it meant here. 

In § 83, ‘te in ludos... sine tensis autem quid 
potero dicere ?’? Holden quotes Long, ‘the passage is 
obscure and Wunder admits that he cannot explain 
it.’ Previous commentators seem to have inferred 
from this and from ὃ 40, and Ὁ. fr. 11. 16; ad fam. 
i. 9, v. 9 (which refer to the preceding trial of Vati- 
nius), that Plancius was tried at the end of August, 
before the ludi Romani (Sept. 4-20); and indeed 
have assumed that a trial could not take place during 
the Iudi Romani. But Zumpt has disproved the 
assumption. Landgraf fixes the date at Sept. 5, 
approximately. Cicero is meeting irony with irony. 
‘ Laterensis says that he was most reluctant to have 
the case taken during the Ludi, because he knew that 
I should as usual make oratorical capital out of the 
religious solemnities, as I had done before in defend- 
ing aediles. I can assure him he has effectually clipped 
my wings: sine tensis quid potero dicere?’ In ὃ 90 
impiorum is rightly referred to Clodius and his gang, 
not (as by Holden) to Catiline. 

The book is judiciously arranged for school use. 
Critical notes go to a Critical Appendix : there is a 

useful list of divergences from C. F. W. Miiller’s 
text of 1886. There is a wise economy of citations: 
and references to Zumpt, Seyffert, ete., which most 
students have no mind and most teachers no time to 
verify, are relegated to what is called a Sachlich- 
sprachlicher Anhang. This contains some things 
which should have gone into the main commentary, 
which is sometimes defective. In ὃ 20 habemus hoc 
nos, ‘this is a peculiarity of ours,’ might have been 
explained ; habere = habere in se. In § 55 neque 
tu haec habes neque eis confidis, the same verb is 
explained as neither = ‘know’ (as Holden) nor 
‘believe,’ but = in causa habere ; ‘you have not got 
any such facts in your favour.’ In § 30 it is un- 
necessary to say that ‘we know nothing of a vetus 
ius’ allowing of personal violence against actors : ius 
is not technical, but means ‘privilege.’ In § 31 
‘communis sensus, the general way of thinking: 
sensus communis, feeling of propriety, tact’: surely 
this cannot be maintained : Hor. Sat. i. 3, 65 communi 
sensu = ‘ordinary tact’ (Prof. Palmer): Sen. Zp. IM. 
i. 5, 4 sensum communem, humanitatem et con- 
gregationem, ‘the social sense,’ the feeling in which 
all partake (ep. Plane. ὃ 34). 

Space forbids us to dwell at length on the text: 
in thirty instances Dr. Landgraf dissents from 
C. F. W. Miiller. He has made ample use of the 
critical labours of Madvig, Lehmann, Karsten and 
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others: but his leanings are conservative. He is 
slow to bracket or expunge ; but is content at the 
same time, in such cases as those of §§ 40, 78, to offer 
a reading as provisional only. In § 35 ‘ego quia... 
conferuntur’ is retained: in § 40 ‘tum (codd. edd. 
cet. tu) me ignaro... iniquos’ is well defended 
against Wunder, Cobet, Miiller and others, though 
there is evident corruption at ‘inscio notes.’ In §54 
‘rogatus’ is plainly wrong: Karsten conj. ‘ provo- 
eatus.’ In ὃ 77 ‘praeferam’ (TE) is retained, others 
reading ‘ prae me feram’ : for this use (generally post- 
classical) with substant. object. Landgraf compares 
Rosc. Am. ὃ 87, de rep. i. ὃ 52. In ἃ 29 O. Miiller’s 
emendation ‘ futtilis’ is preferred to ‘ fallax ’ (Campe), 
on palaeographic grounds: in ὃ 95 ‘arecum (codd. 
arcem) facere ex cloaca’ is palmary. Cp. Prof. 
Nettleship, Journ. of Phil. xxix. 21. 
W. Y. FAuvsseEt. 


A Companion to School Classics. 
Gow. Macmillan and Co. 1888. 


Tus is a remarkable little book which, unless we are 
much mistaken, will be warmly received by classical 
teachers, and will be of no small use even to many 
advanced students and scholars. Dr. Gow describes 
it as being an attempt ‘to give the information 
which a commentator is, from the nature of his task, 
compelled to assume even ina young student.’ On ques- 
tions like Textual Criticism, the Theatres, the Public 
Economy of Greece and Rome, the commentaries and 
dictionaries (Dr. Gow remarks) present a vast mass of 
details, ‘but not the history or theory by which such 
details can be correlated’ ; and this defect he attempts 
‘ partly to supply’, and ‘to give from the latest and best 
authorities a sunmary of essential facts and rules.’ 

The first difficulty in carrying out this programme 
is obviously the selection of the points on which such 
summaries will be most useful. Probably if teachers 
were asked to write down a list of subjects which they 
would like to see so treated, no two would quite coin- 
cide in their lists: though we think it likely they 
would all agree in declaring that many of the points 
they most desired to include were to be found here. 
The best test of this is to give the headings of the 
chapters. 

A, Classical Texts—The Greek and Latin 
Alphabets, Books and their Publication, History of 
Classical MSS., Modern Libraries of Classical MSS., 
Apparatus Criticus, Textual Criticism, Famous 
Scholars, Dialects and Pronunciation. 

B. Greece.—Greek Chronology, Greek Metrology, 
History of Athenian Government, Population of 
Attica, Athenian Officials, Athenian Deliberative 
Assemblies, Athenian Army and Fleet, Legal Proced- 
ure, Finance. Sparta, Colonies and Cleruchies. 

C. Rome.—Roman Chronology, Metrology, History 
of Roman Government, Rome under the Kings, the 
Republic of Rome, (Magistrates, Characteristics of 
Magistracy, Religious Funcetionaries, Deliberative 
Assemblies, Classes of Free People, Government of 
Italy and Provinces), Imperial Government, Roman 
Army and Navy, Law, Finance. 

D, The Drama, and £. Philosophy. 

Perhaps some will demur to the advantage of 
summarising the tenets of the various schools of 
philosophy for beginners, though such summaries 
are frequently wanted and often given in a detached 
and bald way. But there can be little doubt of 
the advantage of B. C. D being presented in a 
convenient and continuous manual form ; while the 
first book on Classical Texts is just what many students 
have longsighed for. It presents as fully as is possible 
in the space an account of just those points on which 
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information is not to be had in any accessible English 
work of reference ; and yet of points which meet the 
student atevery turn in working at classical authors 
and in reading commentaries. If any reader will recall 
his school or college days, and the state of mistiness 
which pervaded his ideas on manuscripts, glosses, 
scholiasts, the names of famous scholars, and textual 
criticism generally, he will be able to measure the 
avidity with which he would have opened a book like 
Dr. Gow’s, professing to summarise for him ‘the 
essential facts and rules’ which would have made 
order amidst his chaos. 

Granted however that the points dealt with are 
the right ones, the much more important question 
arises, how these professions are realised in the actual 
handling. We think that here too Dr. Gow is to be 
congratulated on his success. 

First the authorities consulted on the various 
points are all recent, so that the information is all 
posted up to date as far as was possible. The author 
gives a list in the preface of the chief books to which in 
the various sections he is most indebted ; and they 
are nearly all either newly published, or re-edited, in 
the last seven years. This will supply an answer to a 
possible objection that might be raised on a perusal 
of the table of contents, namely that on many of the 
subjects in B, C, and D, information is to be got by 
the English reader in Dictionaries of Antiquities, The 
answer is that so much of that information is now 
wholly or partially superseded, that instructed readers, 
where they cannot check it, have to accept it with 
misgivings. To take one example: if the article on the 
Greek Theatre, for instance, in Dr. Smith’s dictionary 
be compared with Dr. Gow’s account, the reader will 
find in the latter an interesting summary of recent dis- 
cussions on the Stage, where careful archaeological 
research has thrown doubt on the traditional account 
given by the former. 

But also, and still more important, the style of 
Dr. Gow’s exposition is excellent. Perhaps the part 
where it is most difficult to present adequate informa- 
tion in a form at once brief and interesting is the first 
section on Classical Texts. The success with which 
this is done is chiefly due to two things: to the tact 
with which he has selected the prominent and 
essential facts, and the judicious choice of examples 
and illustrations. Particularly noticeable are these 
qualities in the chapter (vii.) on Textual Criticism, 
where a remarkably good collection is made of 
instances showing how mistakes arise, and how 
they are emended. For instance, even the dullest 
reader must find a new interest in text criticism when 
he comes on the following illustration :— 

‘In Seneca, Ep. Ixxxi. 4, Madvig found the words : 
philosophia unde dicta sit, apparet : ipso enim nomine 
fatetur. Quidam et sapientiam ita quidam finierunt, 
ut dicerent, &c. He set the passage straight by reading 
‘ipso enim nomine fatetur guid amet. Sapientiam ita 
quidam &e.’ 

Again, the two pages of facsimiles of Greek Uncials 
and Minuscules, Latin Rustic Capitals, Uncials and 
Minuscules, will give the young student a better idea 
of what is meant by those often recurring words than 
any amount of description, and will tempt him to 
turn over the Palaeographical Society's publications 
which have hitherto been undisturbed by him in his 
school library. 

We have only noticed two misprints in the book, 
one on p. 121, the trivial mistake of σόμβολον for 
σύμβολον ; and the other the curious (though hardly 
misleading) confusion of left and right (in speaking of 
the Greek writing), which occurs three times on pp. 
4, 9, and 10. 

We will conclude with two suggestions ; first that 


᾿ to Athens of the foundation of Piraeus (p. 18), the 
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there should be rather more illustrations, e.g. of the | 


ancient armour, ships, &c, in chapters xvi. xxvii. and . 
xxvii. ; of ancient houses and dress, which the 
author has omitted to speak of ; and perhaps facsimiles 


of ancient inscriptions, like those of early manuscripts, 
to replace the rather confusing table of letters on page 
16. And secondly that those who wish to pursue 
any point in more detail should be guided bya 
careful list of works of reference, which need not 
take up much room, and might be prefixed to each 
chapter, somewhat in the style most usefully adopted 
for indicating his authorities in Green’s History of 
the English People. A, Sate 


Griechische Geschichte. Von Ernst Currius. 
Zweiter Band. Bis zum Ende des peloponnesischen 
Kriegs. Sechste verbesserte Auflage. Berlin, 1888. 
10 Mks. 


As compared with the edition from which the 
English translation is made, the present volume 
contains alterations and additions which, if not so 
important as those made in vol. i, are at all events 
of considerable interest. In the first chapter we 
have additional matter dealing with the importance 


building of the first Athenian fleet under Themistocles 
(pp. 30-33), the first use of ostracism to settle a 
quarrel between citizens where no idea of tyranny 
was involved (p. 35), and the effect of the Persian 
war in reviving interest in the Homeric poems 
(p. 50). An insertion on p. 124 is calculated to 
cause confusion. The expulsion of Pausanias from 
Byzantium by Cimon (Plut. Cim. 6, Thue. i. 131) is 
placed in the forefront of Cimon’s exploits, even 
before the capture of Eion and freeing of the Thracian 
coasts. It is obvious from Thucydides that Pausanias 
did not seize Byzantium until 470 or 469, and Professor 
Curtius again relates the capture by Cimon in its 
proper place on p. 131. The renewed strength of 
Argos (after her defeat in 496) is dwelt upon with 
more emphasis (p. 142); she is now for the first time 
the capital city of a large district. On p. 160-1 the 
substitution of the νομοφύλακες for the Areopagus as 
guardians of the laws, and the establishment of the 
μητρῷον as the new state record-office, are points on 
which new light is thrown ; close upon which (p. 163) 
comes a new discussion of the question of the removal 
of the treasure from Delos to Athens, but the date is 
not more definitely given than ‘some time between 460 
and 454.’ The position of Boeotian affairs before the 
battle of Tanagra (p. 1697.) has undergone consider- 
able alteration. The statement that ‘the Pelopon- 
nesians had busily strengthened the Theban, {, 6. the 
oligarchical party in the whole of the country,’ is 
replaced by the view that it was no longer the old 
oligarchical party of the Persian wars which was in 
re but a new party of democratic pe οι ΟΝ 
1ostile to Athens, and anxious to make Thebes ἢ 

of Boeotia. Thus this new democratic party leaned 
towards Sparta for help, while the remains of the old 
oligarchie party looked towards Athens. The victory 
of Oenophyta is thus regarded (p. 170) as resulting 
not in ‘the establishment of democratical constitu- 
tions with the help of Attic partisans,’ but in the 
isolation of Thebes, and ‘instead of the Boeotian 
towns uniting against Athens and Thebes, in their 
entering into an alliance with Athens against Thebes.” 
This view naturally results in alterations in the 
description of the movements which preceded Coronea 
(p. 178). On p. 180 recent inscriptional discoveries 
affecting the position of Chalcis in Euboea are worked 
in. Thechanges in the judicial system under Pericles’ 
are entirely rewritten (pp. 217-220). It is now 
pointed out how the Heliaea could be regarded as the 
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representative of the whole citizen body, and as such 
could swear to treaties. Here, and in his description 
how the δικαστήρια gradually took the place of the 
weakened Areopagus, the author’s views have no 
doubt been influenced by Friinkel. The question of 
the number of δικασταὶ is discussed, and as a result 
we are relieved from the picture of the ‘fourth part 
of the entire civic body distributing themselves into 
their various courts.’ The author now quite gives 
up (p. 223) the idea that it was Pericles, or even a 
contemporary backed by Pericles, who introduced 
payment for attendance at the ἐκκλησίας. He now 
pronounces that it was certainly an innovation, not 
truly democratical, of a later date, but the actual 
time of the change is confessedly unknown. He has 
also given up the idea (p. 227) that there was in 
Periclean or even pre-Euclidean times such an official 
as ἐπιμελητὴ or ταμίας of the public revenues, holding 
office for four years. The relation of the island states 
to Athens under Pericles is largely expanded (pp. 
241-244), in view of new inscriptional evidence ; 
particular reference is made to the grouping of the 
states for taxation purposes, though the author does 
not seem to mention how curiously Thucydides’ notice 
of the Athenian allies in II. 9, confirms this view. 
Particulars of the amount of tribute paid by individual 
states, the storing and management of the same, the 
μνᾶ ἀπὸ ταλάντου given to Athena, are described on 
p. 247f. To this succeeds (p. 255f.) a vastly improved 
historical account of the origin and development of 
the κληρουχίαι, much of which is drawn from recently 
discovered inscriptions, and (p. 262) some new para- 
graphs about the μέτοικοι. A much fuller account is 
now given (p. 310/.) of the origin and progress of the 
fine arts at Athens, of the influence of the islands of 
the Archipelago, of architectural Athens in general, 
and of the recognition and influence of Athenian art 
in the Peloponnesus. The estimate of the character 
of Pericles (pp. 418-423) is largely added to, his pan- 
hellenic policy is regarded as his weakest point. 
More information is given (pp. 482-3) on the relations 
of Cleon and Aristophanes ; the raising of the tribute, 
probably on the motion of Cleon, and the imposition 
of the first εἰσφορὰ are new points, and so is the men- 
tion (p. 498.) of the pamphlet on the Athenian Con- 
stitution, written in 424, expressing confidence in 
the position of Athens and her allies, just before the 
expedition of Brasidas to Thrace showed how pre- 
carious that position really was. Passing on to events 
succeeding the peace of Nicias we find Athenian 
designs on Epidaurus and the events leading up to 
Mantinea much more clearly put than heretofore 
(pp. 596-600). Succeeding this is a useful addition 
(pp. 606-609) in a description of affairs in τὰ ἐπὶ Θράκης 
after 421. No change is made in the author’s earlier 
views on the Hermocopidae (pp. 633-645). He still 
seems to regard the event as the result of a combina- 
tion of men of all political parties, with the object of 
ruining Alcibiades. He still regards Pisander and 
Charicles, the leading members of the committee of 
(ntnral, as disguised enemies of the constitution, 
‘directly or indirectly responsible for the mutilation 
itself.’ It seems strange that the author has not 
been able to adopt the views of Gilbert (Beitrage, pp. 
250-260), who places the whole matter in a far more 
probable light. Scarcely any alteration is made in 
the account of the Decelean war. Professor Curtius 
still maintains (with Herbert and Gilbert) his view of 
the innocence of the generals at Arginusae, in opposi- 
tion to Grote’s refusal to believe anything evil of a 
democracy. <A useful map of the tribute-paying allies 
and the κληρουχίαι of Athens, divided into their 
proper sectional groups, concludes the volume. 
A. H. Cooxe, 
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Histoire de la Littérature Grecque. Par A. 
Croiser et M. Crotser. Tome I. Homére; La 
Poésie Cyclique; Hésiode. Par M. Crotser. 
Paris: Thorin, 1887. 8 fres, 


TuIs is the first volume of what promises to be an 
excellent history of Greek literature. It contains 
ample evidence of acquaintance with modern work 
on the Homeric question, it shows a fresh and inde- 
pendent appreciation of the original Greek, and it is 
written with the grace and lucidity which we are 
accustomed to look for in French work. Add to this 
that the work is eminently sober and you will have a 
fair idea of the good points of the volume. The 
author is, as regards Homer, a Separatist. But, let 
me hasten to add, he is a very reasonable Separatist. 
He does not believe that the Jiiad for instance is 
made up of a number of rhapsodies composed inde- 
pendently of each other by poets working in ignorance 
of each other’s productions. He does not believe that 
the elements out of which the poem is composed were 
put together once for all on one definite occasion. 
On the other hand he does not believe that the 
original poet of genius left a sketch of the future 
poem for his successors to fill in. Nor do we hear 
from M. Croiset of diaskeuasts or revisers. If he 
cannot believe in the very simple theory that the 
Iliad is the work of one author, neither can he 
believe that it is a fortuitous concurrence of lays or 
the mechanical production of a commission. His 
creed is that of organic growth. The way in which 
he pictures this organic growth is somewhat as 
follows: we have first to imagine that the tale of 
Troy was fixed in its main outlines as a matter of 
tradition or legend before poets began to embroider 
on it. The /iad itself presupposes that the tale of 
Troy is known to the listener, and we have a still 
more pertinent example afforded in Odyssey VIII. of 
the circumstances in which epic poems grew up. In 
this book of the Odyssey, Demodocus when bidden to 
sing chooses as his theme an incident in the Trojan 
war, a quarrel between Achilles and Ulysses. Sub- 
sequently, the disguised Ulysses suggests that Demo- 
docus should take as his theme another incident in 
which Ulysses figured, that of the wooden horse, and 
thus we have an example of the way in which a bard 
was naturally and necessarily led to embroider on 
two subjects which, though not connected, still as 
being drawn from the same tale might come to be 
connected. In the next place, a careful examination 
of the Jliad shows that different parts are of different 
ages, that the oldest are the fewest, and that they 
bear the marks of a common origin. Further, the 
parts thus shown to have a common origin do not 
form a continuous poem (this is an instance of M. 
Croiset’s sobriety—he could just as easily have 
obtained a residuum which did form a continuous 
poem), though they are connected by the order which 
they observe and by the fact that they are develop- 
ments of one and the same situation (this situation I 
should say is the Quarrel of Book I.; the other 
primitive parts which develop it are the Exploits of 
Agamemnon, Book X., the Patroclia, Book XVI., 
and the death of Hector, Book XXII.). These 
rhapsodies were evidently composed to be sung 
singly ; at the same time the author when he com- 
posed the first, the Quarrel, had the rest vaguely in 
his mind ; and with a very few lines introduced for 
the purpose these lays, though originally designed 
for separate recitation, could be strung together so as 
to make a tolerable whole. This rudimentary epic, 
however, does not constitute the whole of the in- 
heritance bequeathed by the first great poet to his 
successors. He seems also to have composed certain 
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other lays, which have to do with the Trojan war, 
such as the Exploits of Diomed, Book V., the Fare- 
well of Hector and Andromache, Book VI., the 
Embassy, Book IX., and perhaps some others. These 
lays are distinguished from the first set by the fact 
that their places in the story are not marked so 
clearly by the necessities of the dramatic development 
of the tale. It is now plain what there was left for 
succeeding poets to do: they might and did develop 
situations only hinted at in the first set of original 
lays ; they had to pin down the second floating set of 
original lays to a fixed place, and then they had to 
insert other lays in order to make the whole run 
easily and continuously. The poets who thus ex- 
panded the original series of connected though not 
continuous lays were, like the great poet who com- 
posed the original lays, of Chios, and they were a 
genos. These Homeridae were not the only authors 
of epic poems, but they had the great advantage over 
other epic bards that they were a genos and that they 
worked continuously from generation to generation 
on the same poems, adding and unifying, and so they 
produced the epics which have outlived all others. 
The Homeridae were the authors of the Homeric 
poens. 

It is not necessary to remind English readers that 
Dr. Monro has put the right value on the literary 
performances of the Homeridae and that there is no 
sufficient evidence for ascribing to them anything 
like the importance in shaping the Homeric poems 
that M. Croiset would credit them with. The 
Homeridae and diaskeuasts are phantoms that ought 
not now to be pressed into the service of any theory 
of the origin of the Homeric poems. They do but 
little real service to the expansionist theory. If the 
expansionists could prove that the demand for a long 
epic originated in comparatively late times, their 
opponents would probably be ready to admit that the 
demand was supplied somehow, even if the exact 
means by which or the precise persons by whom it 
was satisfied could not be ascertained. Wolff thought 
that by demonstrating the non-existence of a reading 
public in early Greece he had proved that there could 
have been no demand for a poem of the length of our 
Iliad or Odyssey in the age to which the Homeric 
poems were commonly ascribed. Professor Paley has 
shown, and the service he has thereby rendered to 
the ‘higher criticism’ of Homer cannot be over- 
estimated, that a reading public did not exist in 
Greece before B.c. 420. But both Wolff and Pro- 
fessor Paley have proved too much for the objects 
which they had respectively in view. Wolff's argu- 
ment would prove that there was no demand for 
lengthy epics, and consequently that the J/iad and 
Odyssey did not exist until B.c. 420. Professor 
Paley’s argument shows that if our Zliad and Odyssey 
existed before Β.0. 420 (and most people believe they 
did), they must have been composed for a non-reading 
public. It is therefore the business of expansionists 
and aggregationists to show that in the period, the 
long period, during which the only means of publica- 
tion was oral delivery, the conditions determining 
the occasions on which a poet could recite his poem 
changed in such a manner that in the earliest times 
he had not an opportunity of delivering a poem of 
the length of our Jliad or Odyssey, while later the 
conditions were such as made the recitation of a long 
poem both possible and advisable. As a matter of 
fact however the course of things did not follow this 
but precisely the opposite direction. With the 
growth of society the occasions on which an audience 
could be got together changed in such a way that the 
poems recited had to be shortened not lengthened, 
and in this fact lies the solution of the Homeric 
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question. It is, if not absurd to imagine, at any rate 
highly improbable that the J/iad or the Odyssey was 
ever at any period recited right through at a single 
sitting. We have to suppose that it was begun at 
one sitting and continued at another, and finished at 
a third or fourth. Now the larger the audience, the 
greater the difficulty there is in getting it together on 
several occasions. The smaller the audience, the 
more easily it can be collected to hear on one day the 
continuation of the story it heard commenced the 
day before. Such an easily collected audience might 
be found in the village communities which were the 
largest social aggregates known in the times commonly 
called Homeric, while in the town life which suc- 
ceeded village life it was only on stated feast-days 
that the community could be got together, and then 
not for a length of time admitting of the recitation of 
the whole of the Odyssey or Iliad. If any proof of 
this were needed it would be found in the fact that 
the poetry which sprang up, during the period of 
town life and after the time of the village community, 
was lyric poetry, which shows by its form that the 
conditions under which a poet addressed his audience 
were such as did not admit of long poems. The good 
king Alcinous and the princes of the Phaeacians 
would have found it slow work sitting drinking their 
wine night after night had it not been for Demodocus, 
and doubtless the longer he could make a tale last 
out, the more nights he could keep one story going, 
the better they were pleased. But these conditions 
did not occur after the patriarchal stage of Greek 
society. Under oligarchy and democracy, life, town- 
life, was not so leisurely. The pace was forced, and 
a short lyric, or twice or thrice a year a drama, was 
as much as the Greek of those days had time for. 
The fate of the Homeric poems therefore was pre- 
cisely the reverse of that imagined for them by the 
expansionists and aggregationists, As time went on 
the ery was not for longer but for shorter poems, and 
the response was partly the production of lyric 
poetry and partly the cutting down of epies by the 
rhapsodists. Hence the discrepancies which the 
separatists make so much of. The rhapsodists wished - 
to pick out for recitation two or three books which 
would of themselves make a tolerably complete story, 
and if the connection could be helped by the inter- 
polation of a line or two to make the selection hang 
together they would not hesitate to put in the 
requisite verses. A line or two also to introduce and 
to conclude the selection would be necessary, end of 
course if these or the connecting lines just mentioned 
became incorporated into the text of the whole prem 
the result would be the confusion and inconsistencies 
of which we have an instance in N. 656-659, where 
Pylaemenes, who had been killed in E. 575-579, is 
brought in as chief mourner at his son’s funeral by a 
rhapsodist who was reciting a single rhapsody and 
thought the appearance of Pylaemenes would make 
an effective climax. 

I find it somewhat difficult to make out what 
M. Croiset conceives to have been the motive the 
Homeridae had in expanding and unifying the lays 
which the first great poet composed. On the one 
hand when he is attacking the theory of original 
unity, he is very definite in maintaining that the 
only way to understand a poet’s producing such an 
enormous work as the Jliad or Odyssey would be to 
imagine grand, continuous recitations analogous to 
those which were held subsequently at the Pana- 
thenaea at Athens, and it is of course out of the 
question to imagine any such public recitations in 
the times called Homeric. On the other hand M, 
Croiset is inclined to think that the period of organi 
growth was over, and that the poems were complete, 
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as we have them, about B.c. 850. But as the Pana- 
thenaea did not exist in 8.0. 850, and as no other 
festival, as far as we know, was in existence at that 
time at which the J/iad could be recited as a whole, 
I do not see how from M. Croiset’s point of view the 
Homeridae in 8.0. 950—850 should have had more 
inducement or opportunity to produce a lengthy epic 
than their great founder had before that period. 

In conclusion, readers of this volume will look 
with interest for the next and following volumes. 


‘ 


The introduction and the chapters on the Art of the 
Iliad and of the Odyssey are written so freshly and 
with such evident appreciation of the subject that one 
wishes to hear what the authors have to say of other 
departments of Greek literature, where their powers 
of literary criticism will not be so unfortunately 
cramped as here they are by the constraint imposed 
by the expansionist theory. 
F, B, JEVoNs. 


[Our readers will be glad to have the Ode composed for the Bologna Centenary, which 


we print by the kind permission of the author. 
Ρ My p 


We regret that our space does not allow 


us to give also the excellent translation into Italian verse by Prof. G. Pelliccioni. | 


TOs 


EN BONONIAs 


TIANEMISTHMIQe 


EKATONTAETHPIAOS OFAOHS EOPTHN ATONTI. 


Μᾶτερ ἀρχαία σοφίας, ὅθεν Εὐρώπᾳ πάλαι 


, 
στρ. a. 


τᾶς ὀρθοβούλου φῶς Θέμιτος νέον ὦρτο, 
ἑργμάτων ἴαμα βιαιοτάτων, στυγνᾶν ἐλατήριον ἀτᾶν, 


Εὐνομίας ἀγανὸς κάρυξ βροτοῖς, 
χείματος ὡς δνοφεροῦ 

ὅτε φοινικάνθεμον 

a fi ΄ 

np πεδάμειψαν yvat, 


σι 


, aA ?? ὕ ᾽’ Ν 3 / 
φαιδίμας χαῖρ᾽ ᾿Ιταλίας θύγατερ, τὰν ἀστέων 


9 , 
avT. a. 


πρέσβιστον ἐξ ἄλλων ἐφίλασεν ᾿Αθάνα, 
a Β ε a 
10 παῖς θ᾽ ὃ Λατοίδας, 6 τ᾽ ἐλευθερίᾳ χαίρων πολιάοχος Ἑρμᾶς" 


νῦν σε μάλ᾽ ἁδυπνόοις δαιδαλλέμεν 


/ 3 / 
καίριον εὐλογίαις, 
vs? ε al , 
ὅθ᾽ ἑορτᾶς yeveat 
παντοσέμνου χάρματος. 


15 Ὧραι γὰρ ἐπερχόμεναι θνατοῖς Διὸς 


3 ε / > ‘ Ν / > 4 
εἰς ἑκατοντάδας OKTW δὴ τελέας ETEWV 


δόξαν ἐὐστέφανον Bovwvias 
μαρτυρέοντι γεγάκειν" 
é 


τᾷ καὶ ἀγαλλόμεναι ξείνων πολυγαθέες that 
20 παντοδαπᾶν ἀπὸ πεμφθεῖσαι πολίων ποτινίσονθ᾽ ἑστίαν 


φιλτάταν Πιερίδεσσι, τεὰν 
κοινᾷ κλεΐξοισαι χάριν. 


φαντὶ Τυρσανοὺς μὲν ἀρηϊφίλους κτίσσαι βάθροις 


στρ. β΄. 


ἐν τοῖσδε Φελσίναν, ὅθι χεῦμα Σαβάνας 
/ ¢ , , , > / 3 , 
25 γείτονος Ῥήνῳ πεδίον βρέχει ᾿Απεννινόθεν εὐρυμέτωπον, 


δ᾽ cal / / 

πίονα δῶρα τρέφον Δαμάτερος 
93 9 \ Zee 

οὐδ᾽ ἀπαδὸν Βρομίῳ 

΄ “ΠΝ > 5" A 

ὅσα δ᾽ ἔστ᾽ Αἰνειαδᾶν 

> 4 / 

ἐν λόγοις, σιγάσομαι" 


30 Μοῖσα, τὶν δ᾽ ἀρχὰ γλυκερῶν ὑποκείσθω φθεγμάτων, 


ἀντ. β΄. 


τηλοῦ τις ὡς στίλβων ἀριδείκετος ἀστήρ, 


3 > \ a_¢ a , > , τ 
οὐκ ἀμαυρωθὲν γενεαῖς ἅμα πολλαῖσιν κλέος Ἱρνερίοιο 
λαμπάδα κεῖνος ἀνέσχ᾽ ὀρθὰν Δίκας, 


σπέρματα βαιὰ πυρὸς 
90 ἀνεγείραις κείμενα 
δαρὸν ἐν ψυχρᾷ σποδῷ" 
1 Trnerius (cire. A.D. 1080-1118), ‘merito appel- 


latus Jucerna iuris, tanquam primus illuminator 
NO; ΧΥΤΠ VOL. IF. 


1 


nostre scientie’ (Diplovataccius ap. Sarti P. τι. 
263). 


τεθμῶν ὃς ἄνοιξε θεοδμάτων ὁδοὺς 
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τοὺς 6 μεγιστόπολις Ρώμας ποτὲ θῆκεν avast 


3 x PaaS, ΄ ε , 

ἀλλὰ τότ᾽ ἀξυνέτοις ἑρμηνέων 
> -“ 

κάρτ᾽ ἐχάτιζον ἐν ἀστοῖς" 


40 


ἦν τε νέφος βαρὺ δὴ λάθας, πρὶν ἐκεῖνος ἀναστὰς 
εὐθύπορον στίβον ἐξαγήσιος ἁγεμόνευσ᾽ ἀψευδέος, 


παντὶ ἔργῳ κανόνας προφέρων 
,͵ “ / 
στάθμᾳ παλαιᾷ συμμέτρους, 


45 


an Ake 2 4 , 
των TE πριν PYTPAs ἀνέδειξε νοόομων. 


οὐδ᾽ ὀρφαναῖς 


στρ. γ΄. 


a a A ν᾿ » 
καρποῖο βουλαῖς ἅπτετο᾽ τοῦ γὰρ ὄπισθεν 


ἄλλος ἐξ ἄλλου διαδεξάμενοι, ξανθᾶς φλογὶ δαδὸς ὁμοῖον, 


τόνδε θεμίσκοπον ἀθληταὶ πόνον, 
ἄνδρας ἀϊδροδίκας 
προδιδάσκοντες σοφῶς 

ἄγον εἰς εὐκοσμίαν" 


50 


χρὴ δὲ παύρους yapvev ἐν πολέσι᾽ ζεῦξον λύρᾳ 
τὸν χρυσέαις γλώσσας χαρίτεσσι κλεεννόν᾽ 


ΩΣ 


ἀντ. 
2 


μηδ᾽ ἀοιδᾶν ἄμμορος ἔστω ὃ θησαυρὸς θεμίτων βαθυμῆτα 


55 
τοῖσιν ἐπωνυμίαν 
θέσαν αἵδ᾽ ἕδραι πυλᾶν 

΄. « “-“ mM Ὁ 
τῶν Ῥαβενναιᾶν ἄπο 


r ,ὔ Ν > 4 ε , 
πολλῶν δέ με καιρὸς ἐρύκει χἁτέρων 
cal > 
pvdpova, τῶν ἀπ᾽ ἄωτον δρεψόμενος πραπίδων 
νίσετο πανταχόθεν πλειστόμβροτος 


60 


ἐς πολύκοινον ὅμιλος 


ὀμφαλὸν Αὐσονίας" ξυνὰν μὲν ὄπ᾽ ἦλθον ἱέντες 


Ν ’ λ ’, 3 ὃ mud te a 
πὰρ προτεροισι κλυων, ισσοις“ σμα 
΄, 


8 


a > / 3.4 ‘ , ’, > 7 ν 
οσσοι Ἰαπυγίας τ ἐντὸς πυματας πεδίων 6 ἵδρυνθ iva 


πλασίαν "Arect γᾶν ὕδασιν 
ἄρδει ταχυρρώστοις Πάδος" 


ἦλθε δ᾽ ἀνδρῶν ἀλλοθρόων ἀναρίθμητ᾽ ἔθνεα," 


οἱ Γαλλίας ναῖον πλάκας, ἠδὲ Τάγοιο 
πὰρ μελαμφύλλοιο ῥοαῖσι, πολύπλαγκτός θ᾽ ἵνα κίδναται Ἴστρος, 


3 ¢ 
70 οἷς τ᾿ ὀρέων καθύπερθ᾽ “Ἑρκυνίων 
εἰς ἅλα Σαρματικὰν 
r 4 ,ὔ > o 7» 
τέτατο στάθμ', οἵ T ἔχον 
νᾶσος ἼΛγγλων ἐσχάτας, 


πόντιος τῶν ᾿Ορσοτρίαινα φύλαξ οὐ λάθεται" 
‘ ὃ , > eh AG DO 4 δὶ 6 7 
τὰς δή ποτ᾽ ἐλθὼν τοῦδε γόνος πτολιέθρου, 


75 


avr. δ΄. 


καλλίπυργος τοῦ φάτιν olde λόγοις ’Ofwvia ἐν πολιοῖσι, 


θεσμοφύροιο μερίμνας εὔσκοπον 
σπεῖρε διδασκαλίαν" 
ἕτερον δ᾽ οὐκ ἄλλοθεν 

80 ἄνδρα τεθμοὺς εἰδότα ® 


Iustinianus. 
Bulgarus, ‘os aureum.’ 
Martinus Gosia, ‘copia legum.’ 
Jacobus de porta paler ; Hugo de porta 
Ravennate: quo cognomine significatur ea Bononine 
regio in qua ia btoabentt cum quattuor priscae urbis 
regiones a portis quattuor ma‘oribus nomina invenerint 
(porta Ravegnana, porta Procolo, porta Pieri, porta 
Stieri).—De his quattuor doctoribus, qui saeculo post 
natum Christum aadiacting medio Bononiae florebant, 
post alios dixit Savigny, Gesch. des roémischen Rechts 
im Mittelalter, Iv. 66 sqq. 

® *Citramontani’ Universitatis Bononiensis dis- 
cipuli, olim in Nationes septemdecim divisi. 


ὦ ὦ wo = 


6 ‘Ultramontani,’ ab omnibus fere Europae partibus 
Bononiam confluentes, quorum Nationes censebantur 
duodeviginti. 

7 Vacarius, quicum Angliam cire. A.D. 1140 venisset 
iurisprudentiae studia Oxonii instituit. 

8 Franciscum Accursii, doctorem Bononiensem, 
clarissimi glossatoris filium, in Angliam vocavit rex 
Edvardus I., qui a Palaestina rediens A.D. 1273 
Bononiam devertit. Regis ‘secretarius,’ ‘ familiaris,’ 
‘clericus’ appellabatur Franciscus, qui decennium 
in Anglia commoratus cum multa ac gravissima 
negotia prudenter gessisset, in patriam reversus- 
docendi munus Bononiae denuo suscepit. 
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δουρίκλυτος εὕρετο ποιμὰν ᾿Αγγλίας, 


209 


ἐπ. δ΄. 


af? 
εὖθ᾽ ἁλιερκέα πρὸς πάτραν Συρίαθεν ἰὼν 


Ν ,ὔ Ἴ ’ὔ [2 > sO / 
πὰρ σέ, Bovwvia, ἵκετ᾽, εἶδέ τε 


μυριοπληθέος ἥβας 


κΞ a , CaS ΄, a , 30s > a 
δῦ φῦλα τόπων ἀπὸ πάντων σαῖς παρεόντ᾽ ἐν ἄγυιαις, 
> , ΄, sa aN ae Ἴ , Shrg ,ὔ 
ἀσνυνόμοιο Δίκας σπεύδοντ᾽ ἀΐειν᾽ σοφίας δ᾽ ἐξαιρέτου 


φιλτάταν Ἡσυχίᾳ δύνασιν 
θάμβαινεν aixparay ἀγός. 


οὐδὲ μάν, τὸν Φιλυρίδας ποτὲ θρέψ᾽ ἐν Tadiov 


΄ 
στρ. €- 


> a 
90 βάσσαισι Χείρων, vwdvvias γ᾽ ἕνεκ᾽ ἐσλῶν 
΄ , ” « Ay? ‘ ” / 
τεκτόνων γυιαρκέος ἄστεϊ THO ᾿Ασκληπιὸς ἔσχε TL μομφάν, 
ἀμφὶ τομαῖς 1 κλέος ἄλλοις μὲν πορών, 


> ΄,΄ te aay 2 Ὁ 
αὐτόματον δ᾽ ἑτέρῳ 3 
συνέμεν νεύρων φύσιν, 

995 τὰν θεοὶ κρύψαν πάρος" 


> δ 
ἐντὶ δ᾽ οἷς Μαίας τόκος ὥπασε, Κυλλάνας σκοπός, 


> , 
αντ.ε. 


ξεινᾶν τε γλωσσᾶν κλαΐδας," ἠδὲ σοφιστᾶν 
cal 4 , / > ’ τ cal 4 δ᾽ Μ > / / 
τῶν πάλαι γνώμας φράσαι ἀψιγόνοις" τοῦ ἔξοχος ἣν τότε φάμα, 


ὃς μετ᾽ ᾿Αριστοτέλει᾽ ἴχνη βεβώς, 
100 ἀντώα δ᾽ ἐξενέπων 
"Apaos κλεινοῦ φραδαῖς, 


τάνδ᾽ ἐκύδανεν πόλιν" 


» Ν Ψ Τὰ Μ 3.9 > / 

ἴστω δὲ καὶ ἄλλον ἔχοισ᾽ ἐξ ἀρσένων 

δεῖξε γὰρ ἁ Κρονίδα 
105 παρθένος ἐνθάδε πλεῖστον παρθένοις 


35.722) 8 , ΄ τὸ 
OUKET apapoTa κομπον 


lal ἊΝ 
οὐ πινυτᾶς φθονέοισα 


3 
επ. €. 


φροντίδος" οὐδ᾽ ἄρα κούρας ὃ πάντ᾽ ὄνυμ᾽ ἐξαπόλωλε 


πατρόθεν ἀμφιπόλου τεθμῶν, μελετήμασι 
ἄλλα τ᾽ ἄλλαις pede’ ἣν δέ Tis? ἂν 


110 φωνᾶς κελεύθους Ἑλλάδος 


ἐξελίσσοισαν γλεφάροις ἴδε ἸΤαλλὰς μειλύχοις. 


6 , yi τὸ 
Tmatpwots ζυγέν 


στρ. ς 3 


tis πάντα K ὧν φθέγξαιθ᾽ ὅσα τοῖσδε πολίταις 
ΝΜ 4, ε ’ ’ὔ΄ , ἐὃ 
ἔργα λεύσσειν ἱμερόεντα βαθύζωνοι Χάριτες παρέδωκαν, 


ἢ Παρίοιο λίθου σμιλεύματα, 
115 κόσμον ὅποῖα τάφου 

ε / , 

ὃ μελαμπέπλων λάχεν 

ἱρέων ἀρχαγέτας. ὃ 


ἠὲ ναοὺς πλινθυφέων τε μελάθρων παστάδας ἄντ, ς΄. 


ἐν Σειρίου θάλπει μαλερῷ σκιοέσσας, 
cal cal a“ > 
120 ποικιλᾶν ἢ θαύματα πολλὰ γραφᾶν ; θεῖος δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ὅτ᾽ ἀνδράσιν ἔλθῃ, 
τοῖσδε τὰ καὶ τὰ καλῶν ἄμφαν᾽ Ἔρως" 


e 3 ΄ 
οἷον ἐφαμερίων 
ἀρετᾶς συμπράκτορα 
φᾶ τις ἔμμεν καρδίαις 


1 Mondino (‘Mundinus’), qui cire. A.p. 1315 
Bononiae docebat, humani corporis anatomiam in 
primis illustravit ; unde schola medicinae Bononiensis, 
lampridem inclyta, magis etiam celebrari coeperat. 

2 Ludovico Galvani. 

3 Mirae saltem loquendi facultatis caussa com- 
memoretur Josephus Mezzofanti. 

* Pietro Pomponazzi (‘Pomponatius’), qui post- 
quam A.D. 1512 Bononiam venerat ibi librum ‘ De 
Immortalitate Animae’ scripsit; vir inter philoso- 
phiae studiosos qui post renatam, ut aiunt, litterarum 
scientiam exstiterant idcireo memorabilis, quod Aris- 
totelis de anima doctrinam ad normam Alexandri 
Aphrodisiensis potissime interpretans princeps ausus 
est Averrois (“Apa8os) rationem impugnare, 


5 Novella d’ Andrea, A.D. 1312 nata; cui pater 
Johannes Andreae, iuris canonici doctor nobilissimus, 
praelectiones habendas interdum delegabat. Velo ab 
auditoribus discreta virgo docuisse traditur. 

6 “Novella in Decretales.’ Id nomen libro suo 
posuit Johannes Andreae, ut Novellae et coniugis et 
filiae memoria cum novitatis significatione coniun- 
geretur. 

7 Clotilda Tambroni (A.D. 1758-1817), Josephi 
Tanibroni poetae et historici scror, litterarum Grae- 
earum disciplinae in Universitate Bcnoniensi prae- 
fuit. 

8S. Dominicus, in aede Bononiensi sepultus, 


ζω 
ΝΘ 


260 
125 


ταύτας ποτ᾽ ἀοιδὸς 1 av’ ἕδρας εὐκλεής" 
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‘ ey. eer ΄ A Υ͂ , 
τὸν καὶ ἑοῦ πατέρος τιμᾷ προσέμιξε σέβων 


κεῖνος 5 ὃς οἰχομένων ψυχαῖς ἴδεν 
κεκριμέναν τρίχα μοῖραν" 


IN / ‘ “ ,΄ Ν > 
δαιμονίοιο yap ὅσσοις κάλλεος ἔμπετεν οἶστρος, 


190 
συλλαβεῖν μαιομένα βροτέαν 
φόρμεγγ᾽ ἀπέρριψεν χαμαί. 


καὶ πεδ᾽ ἄλλων σοῖσι, Βονωνία, ἀστοῖς ᾿Ιταλῶν 


τῶν χθαμαλῶν λελάθονθ᾽" ὡς χἅἃ φρασὶν Οὐρανιώνων ἀμβολὰς 


> ‘ 4~) Φ , / 
ἣν και τόδ €UXOS, χαλκοκρύτοισι pryevTas 


ἀστραβὲς ὄλβου ἔρεισμ᾽ Οἰνωτρίᾳ, 
ὡς ἀπάλαλκε θεὸς 
τὸν ὑπὲρ κρατὸς λίθον 
Τανταλείου πήματος. ἡ 
140 


δῶκέ θ᾽ ὁρμὰν ἀλλοδαποῦ καταπαῦσαι δεσπότου, 


ἐν μάχαις κτίσσασθαι ᾿Ἐλευθερίας κρηπῖδ᾽ ἀδαμαντοπέδιλον, 


ἄντ. ζ΄. 


~ 9 3 , re ΄ 5 
cap’ ἀμβοάσαντας περ᾽ ἁμαξοφόρητον. 
βᾶθι δή, Μοίσαισι φίλα, μεγάλων ταῖσδ᾽ ἐν κορυφαῖσιν ἐπαίνων" 


Ν ‘ ε Ν lal Μ 
παισὶ γὰρ ὡς παρὰ κεδνοῖς ἄφθιτος 


οὐ καταφυλλοροεῖ 
Ὁ τοκέων μνάμα, φρενῶν 
ἄνθος αἰδοιέστατον, 


4 ‘ > ‘ » / 
τοιόνδε τὶν εὐσεβὲς ἄγκειται γέρας 


ἐπ. ζ΄. 


ματροπόλει παρ᾽ ἀποίκων" οἷα Καληδόνιον 


‘ 49 ε ‘ A ΄ / 
καὶ τόδ᾽ ὑπεὶρ ἅλα πέμπεται μέλος, 
οἴκοθεν οἴκαδ᾽ ἔπουρον," 


τηλεπόροι᾽ ἀπὸ Κλώτας ἴ ᾿Ιταλὸν ἐς πρυτανεῖον᾽ 
φ ‘ δὲ ‘ B / > , > 3. 6. -“ ε , 
αντὶ δὲ καὶ Βορέαν ἰοστεφάνων ἀπ᾽ ᾿Αθανᾶν ἁρπάσαι 


τὰν ᾿Βρεχθηΐδα, καλλιρόου 


παΐζοισαν ᾿Ιλίσσου πέλας. 


Ricarpus C. Jess, 


Litterarum Graecarum in Universitate Glasgquensi Professor. 


1 Guido Guinicelli, poeta Bononiensis (cire. A.D. 
1260), quem appellat. 

* Dante, Purg. xxvi. 97, ‘il padre | Mio, e degli 
altri miei miglior, che mai | Rime d’ amore usar dolei 
6 leggiadre.’ 

3S. Caecilia, qualem ostendit Raphaelis Urbinatis 
tabula in Artium Academia Bononiensi servata. 

ὁ Cum Fredericus 1, (Barbarossa) a foederatis 
Italiae septentrionalis civitatibus a.p, 1176 devictus 
est. 


“ 


° *Carroccio,’ malus celsus in plaustro vectus, 


taeniis duabus albis a vertice defluentibus insignis et 
Christi in cruce pendentis effigiem medius ferens, quo 
tanquam signo militari in proeliis utebantur Itali. 

6 Ad exemplar Universitatis Bononiensis a Nicolao 
V., Pontifice Summo, A.p. 1450 constituta est 
Universitas Glasguensis, quam instituta ann. 1482 
condita vigere praedicant ‘per accepta privilegia 
matris nostre Studii Bononiensis, omnium universi 
tatum liberrime.’ 

7 Clyde flumen. 


NOTES. 


Βουλυτός, ‘the hour when the ox is unyoked,’ is 
explained by Liddell and Scott to mean evening. But 
an examination of the passages adduced by L. and S, 
shows that βουλυτός must mean the time immediately 
after noon. Thus— 

Iliad 11. 777 sqq. 


ὄφρα μὲν ἠέλιος μέσον obpavdy ἀμφιβεβήκει, 
ΤΟΙΣ μάλ᾽ ἀμφοτέρων βέλε' ἥπτετο, πῖπτε δὲ 
λαόξ' 


ἦμος δ᾽ ἠέλιος μετενίσσετο βουλυτόνδε, 
καὶ τότε δή κιτ.λ. 


Here the hour of noon is marked by the expression 
: when the sun bestrode the mid-heaven’; and the 
beginning of the afternoon by the phrase ‘ but when 
he began to cross over to βουλυτός. 


Again Odyssey 1. 56 sqq. 
ὄφρα μὲν ἠὼς ἦν καὶ ἀέξετο ἱερὸν ἦμαρ, 
τόφρα δ' ἀλεξόμενοι μένομεν πλέονάς περ ἐόντα" 
ἦμος 3° ἠέλιος μετενίσσετο βουλυτόνδε 
καὶ τότε δή κ.τ.λ. 


Here the morning and forenoon (‘the sacred day 
was growing’) are sharply distinguished from the pas- 
sage of the sun across the meridian to βουλυτός. 
Eustathius on this passage defines βουλυτός as ‘either 
noon or a little after it,’ ἢ μεσημβρία ἐστὶν ἢ ὀλίγον τι 
μετὰ μεσημβρίαν ὅτε βόες λύονται τοῦ κάμνειν. 

The passages of Homer are not quite conclusive, 
for it might be said that in them βουλυτόνδε indicates 
not the next, but the last point, in the sun’s 
from the meridian, i.c. sunset rather than the early 
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afternoon. Howevera familiar passage in Aristophanes 
(Birds 1498 sqq.) is quite decisive. Prometheus, 
coming on the stage under shelter of an umbrella, lest 
Zeus should see his traitorous correspondence with the 
enemies of the gods, asks anxiously what o’clock it is. 
TIP. πηνίκ᾽ ἐστὶν ἄρα τῆς ἡμέρας ; 
ΠΕ. ὁπηνίκα ; σμικρόν τι μετὰ μεσημβρίαν. 
ἀλλὰ σὺ τίς εἶ ; ΠΡ. BovAutds, ἢ περαιτέρω ; 

Here as the fun consists in Prometheus’ anxiety to 
know the exact time of day to a minute, we may be 
certain that βουλυτός means the earliest time after 
midday which had a designation at all. It must have 
followed very closely after noon, since Prometheus 
supposes that the hour may be later (περαιτέρω) than 
βουλυτός, and still be only a little after noon (σμικρόν 
τι μετὰ μεσημβρίαν). Thus Eustathius’ definition of 
βουλυτός is correct ; it was either noon or shortly 
after noon, 

Horace supports this interpretation of βουλυτός by 
describing the time when oxen are unyoked as the hour 
when the shadows of the mountains are changing: 


sol ubi montium 
Mutaret umbras et juga demeret 
Bobus fatigatis. (Carm. iii. 6, 41 sqq7.) 


For before noon the shadows fall westward, after 
noon they fall eastward, and the time when the change 
of shadows takes place is just at or after noon. This 
therefore is the hour of βουλυτός. 

Elsewhere than in Greece it has been the custom to 
stop the day’s ploughing at noon. Jn ancient Wales 
(Seebohm’s English Village Community, p. 124 sq.) 
**it would seem that a day’s ploughing ended at mid- 
day, because in the legal description of a complete ox 
it is required to plough only to midday. The Gallic 
word for the acre or strip, ‘jowrnel,’ in the Latin of 
the monks ‘jurnalis,’ and sometimes ‘ diwrnalis,’ also 
points to a day’s ploughing ; while the German word 
‘morgen’ forthe same strips in the German open fields 
still more clearly points to a day’s work which ended, 
like the Welsh ‘cyvar’ at noon.” It is doubtless a 
mark of primitive husbandry when the ploughing 
stops for the day at noon. Ata more advanced stage 
of agriculture, the ploughing is resumed after the 
midday rest. In Aberdeenshire, I am told, the horses 
are unyoked from the plough about noon ; after arest 
they are yoked again and plough till toward evening. 
Hence in Aberdeenshire the morning and afternoon 
ploughing is each called a ‘yoking.’ Cf. juguwm, 
jugerum. In this case there are two βουλυτοί, one at 
midday and one at evening; and writers of a later 
age, familiar with the custom of ploughing till even- 
ing, mightuse βουλυτός vaguely in the sense of evening, 
as appears to have been done by Aratus (825 sqq, with 
the Schol. βουλύσιος δὲ ὥρην τὴν δύσιν κεκλήκε) and a 
poet in the Anthology (ἀστηρ βουλυτοῖο, cited by L. 
and S.). But the use of βουλυτός to mark one definite 
hour of the day could hardly have originated at a 
time when there were two separate βουλυτοί in a day. 
Hence from the fact that in Greece down to the time 
of Aristophanes at least, and (judging from the state- 
ment of Eustathius) probably much later, the term 
βουλυτός was so used to designate one particular hour 
of the day (namely the time immediately after mid- 
day), we may infer that in early Greece, as in Wales 
and Germany, ploughing regularly stopped for the day 
at noon. 

J. G. FRAZER. 
* * 
* 


CoINS ATTACHED TO THE Facr.—IN the June 
number of the Classical Review, Mr. W. R. Paton 
explained Pindar’s ἀργυρωθεῖσαι πρόσωπα ἀοιδαί, no 
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doubt correctly, by the modern Greek custom of 
a musician sticking on his face the silver coius 
which he receives as payment. It is perhaps 
worth pointing out that the ancients attached silver 
coins by means of wax to statues from which they 
believed they had derived benefit (Lucian, Philo- 
pseudes, 20). This custom has also survived in modern 
times, for in Rhodes Sir Charles Newton saw people 
sticking gold coins with wax on the faces of saints 
(Travels and Discoveries in the Levant, 1., p. 187), 
and in a church in Lesbos he sawa gold coin stuck on 
the face of the Panagia, and was told that it was a 
native offering for recovery from sickness (id. II., 
p. 4). In the distant island of Celebes when a young 
man is pleased with a girl at a spinning festival, he 
sticks a silver coin on her brow so that it adheres ; if 
it is not returned to him, his suit is accepted (B. F. 
Matthes, Hinige Ligenthiimlichkeiten in den Festen 
und Gewohnheiten der Makassaren und Buginesen, 
p. 4, tiré du vol. II. des Travaux de la 6¢ session du 
Congrés international des Orientalistes ἃ Leide). 
J. G. FRAZER. 


* * 
a 


THESE conjectures seem to me probable: 
(1) Aesch. P.V. 859. 


ὑφ᾽ ὧν σὺ λαμπρῶς κοὐδὲν αἰνικτηρίως 
προσηγορεύθης ἣ Διὸς κλεινὴ δάμαρ 
μέλλουσ᾽ ἔσεσθαι τῶνδε προσαίν, εἰς, τὴ 


From τῶνδε I have given the reading of M as 
represented by Wecklein who uses anasterisk to mark 
erasures, 

I feel sure that μέλλουσ᾽ ἔσεσθαι is sound and that 
n should be replaced by ὦ (an independent conjecture 
of my own though previously made by Futsche). But 
the real corruption lies in the last words, the source 
of the difficulty being, as the MS. shows, some oblit- 
eration in an earlier MS. by which the letter coming 
after προσ was illegible. The Aeschylean words I 


take to have been TOIATIPOCMENEICETI 
but the A was so nearly obliterated as to be read as 


A and the M irrecognizable. Tévde was a natural 


correction of ΤΟΙ Δ when σ᾽ ἔτι was misread ge τι. 
The words bear an appropriate meaning. ‘Such high 
estate still awaits thee.’ 


(2) Id. 969. 
σέβου προσεύχου, θῶπτε τὸν κρατοῦντ᾽ ἀεί, 
ἐμοὶ δ᾽ ἔλασσον Ζηνὸς ἢ μηδὲν μέλει. 

The sense is improved if σὺ μὲν is read in place of 
σέβου, the pronoun having given place to ἃ marginal 
gloss on θῶπτε. 

(3) Thue. II. 76. ἃς βρόχους τε περιβάλλοντες av- 
éxAwy of Πλαταιῆς w.7.A. Since it is impossible to 
conceive of the beam of a battering-ram being snapped 
in this way, I believe that ἀνέκλων arose from faulty 


transliteration of the Thucydidean ANEIAKON 


combined with transposition of the K and A. 
W. Gunton RUTHERFORD. 


* * 
* 


Sornoctes, Antigone 782-790. ~Epws, ὃς ἐν κτή- 
μασι πίπτεις.. .. ὁ δ᾽ ἔχων péunver.—In a note on 
this passage, published in the Classical Review for 
July (p. 224), Mr. J. B. Bury says :—‘It seems to me 
an unfortunate idea to introduce into this line the 
notion of ‘desire of riches.” Commentators have 
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gone wrong,’ he proceeds, through not seeing that 
ἐν κτήμασι πίπτεις means ‘fallest upon the spoil’ 
(like a warrior after victory). As my edition of the 
play had appeared some months before the note 
above mentioned, I should like to observe that I, at 
least, am not one of the commentators who have 
introduced ‘the notion of ‘‘ desire of riches.”’ The 
drift of my interpretation, ‘Love, who makest havoc 
of wealth,’ is, on the contrary, that Love makes 
men reckless of riches, as of everything else. It is 
doubtless a mere coincidence that the version of 
ἐννυχεύεις which the writer cites, ‘keepest vigil’ 
(he prefers, ‘keepest sentry’), is the same as mine; 
for, had my version been before him, my commen- 
tary, on the same page, would also have been under 
his eye. The version ‘spoil,’ for κτήμασι, which 
Bellermann gives (‘er stiirzt sich auf seine Beute’), 
is a modification of Schneidewin’s, ‘ Love falls upon 
his slaves.’ The objection to the latter seems to be 


the use of κτῆμα, as I have remarked in my Appendix . 


(p. 255): and a similar objection applies to the ver- 
sion, ‘spoil.’ ‘Spoil’ here could mean only the 
persons whom Love subdues. We should require, then, 
a word capable of implying ‘ captives,’—an idea which 
κτήμασι alone certainly would not suggest. 

With regard to 6 δ᾽ ἔχων μέμηνεν, the following 
remarks may be offered. (1) ἔχων cannot be dismissed 
by saying that ‘Love is conceived not as a disease 
but as a warrior.’ Jt is characteristic of Sophoclean 
imagery (especially in lyrics) that it is sometimes 
mingled with literal expressions, as I have had oc- 
casion to notice on Ant. 117ff., 0.17. 866, 1300. 
Further, if ἔχων is rejected on this ground, μέμηνεν 
must go also; since a rigid maintenance of the mili- 
tary metaphor would require καταδεδούλωται or the 
like. The objection to the conjecture ἑκών is (to my 
apprehension) that it introduces an anticlimax. With 
ἔχων, the context is,—‘none can escape thee, and he 
to whom thou hast come is mad ; the just themselves 
are ruined by thee.’ With €«év,—‘none can escape 
thee (and, indeed, some people do not wish to escape 
thee) ; the just themselves are ruined by thee.’ Such 
a parenthesis would be true, but tame. 

R. C. 88. 
* * 
* 


ΑΝ EMENDATION IN Luvripides. 


Iphig. in Aul. 722-724. 
KATTAIMNHSTPA. 
ἡμεῖς δὲ θοίνην ποῦ γυναιξὶ θήσομεν ; 
ΑΓΑΜΕΜΝΩΝ. 
ἐνθάδε παρ᾽ εὐπρύμνοισιν ᾿Αργείων πλάταις. 
ΚΛΥΤΑΙΜΝΗΣΤΡΑ. 
καλῶς ἀναγκαίως τε' συνενέγκοι δ᾽ ὁμῶς. 


καλῶς in the third line must be wrong and has been 
altered to κακῶς, ἀναγκαίως on the other hand is an 
excellent word, but neither is it what Euripides wrote 
in my opinion. Clytaimnestra being told that her 
daughter's marriage-feast was to take place beside the 
ships exclaims indignantly : 


κάλως av ἀγκύρας τε ; συνενέγκοι δ᾽ ὁμῶς. 


‘What ? among the hawsers and anchors? however 
be it so, and may good come of it.’—Of course κάλῳς 
ἐν ἀγκύραις τε is equally probable. 

ARTHUR PALMER, 


* * 
* 


In Classical Review, July, 1888, p. 227, Mr. Page 
quotes the phrase Σαῦλος 6 καὶ Παῦλος as a distinctly 
Roman phrase occurring in Luke, and therefore of 
importance as bearing on his connection with Rome. 
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The phrase is one of a class very common in Greek 
inscriptions of Asia Minor, and justifies no such in- 
ference as Mr. Page draws. 6 καὶ is commonly 
rendered by the Latin qui et: but the Latin phrase 
is not an early one, and in place of being the original 
of the Greek, as Mr. Page assumes, is really only a 
translation. The fact that it is declined on the 
analogy of τοῦ καί, τῷ καί, shows the influence of its 
Greek original, which was translated even at the 
expense of grammar. Many of the cases in which 
qui et is used are names of Greeks, and therefore only 
confirm my assertion that the Greek form is the 
original. Morwover, gui ct Asiaticus has not the ring 
of a true Latin relative-pronominal usage. 
W. M. Ramsay. 


* * 
* 


NOTES ON THE TEXT OF THE Διδαχὴ τῶν δώδεκα 
ἀποστόλων. 


The text of the Διδαχή is a good one and presents 
few difficulties. It has some clerical errors which 
are readily removed, but no light has been thrown by 
conjectural emendation upon any of its less transpar- 
ent passages, as I have ventured to remark elsewhere 
in writing upon it. These passages have now been 
for the most part explained as they stand sufficiently to 
remove doubts as to the accuracy of the text. One or 
two expressions, as ἱδρωτάτω and ἐκπετάσεως, 
still need some further discussion or illustration, to 
which the following notes may serve as a slight 
contribution. 

Chapter I. 

For ἱδρωτάπτω in the saying, 

ἱδρωτάτω ἣ ἐλεημοσύνη σου εἰς Tas χεῖράς σου μέχρις 
ἂν γνῶς τίνι δῶς, it has been proposed (1) to read 
ἱδρωσάτω from the known form ἱδρόω, and (2), re- 
taining ἱδρωτάτω as a present imperative from a 
hapax legomenon ἱδρωτάω, to prefix to it the negative 
μή as a correction of the sense. Neither emendation 
is necessary or appropriate. 

For (1), while there is no grammatical objection to 
the form ἱδρωτάτω, a present imperative suits the 
context and an aorist ἱδρωσάτω does not, since the 
context implies a continuing process: ‘ Let thine 
alms go-on-sweating into thine hands until thou know 
to whom thou shouldest give,’ whatever ‘sweat’ 
may mean. Winer gives examples of the present 
and aorist imperative in the same verses of the 
New Testament, as &pare...cal μὴ ποιξιτε κ. τ. A., 
‘Take these things at once hence, and make not as a 
practice my Father's house a house of merchandise.’ 

And (2) the negative is not required, for there is no 
such contradiction as has been assumed between this 
saying and the preceding, ‘give to everyone that 
asketh,’ but the one is addressed to a class of persons 
to whom the other is not applicable. When it is said 
that a man is to give freely ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων xap- 
touatwy it implied that he has the means, But 
what if he has to sweat (Gen. iii. 19) for his living 
and has nothing to spare? Then let his alms sweat 
into his hands, ‘let him labour (κοπιάτω) that he 
may have to give to him that needeth’ (Eph. iv. 28). 
It is not contemplated that such a person will be 
asked to give or lend, but when he has accumulated 
a little by driblets he must think well how he shall 
bestow it, 


ob γάρ τὸν ἐμὸν ἱδρῶτα καὶ φειδωλίαν 
οὐδὲν πρὺς ἔπος οὕτως ἀνοήτως ἐκβαλῶ 
πρὶν ἂν ἐκπύθωμαι πᾶν τὸ πρᾶγμ᾽ ὅπως ἔχει. 
It is possible that the Διδαχή is referred to in Q. 
88 of the Quaestiones ad Antiochum Ducem, καὶ ἄλλος 


1 The iota subscript is not written in the manuscript. 
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πάλιν ὃ μισθὺς τοῦ γεωπόνου ἐξ ἰδίου ἱδρῶτος ποιοῦντος 
συμπάθειαν, καὶ ἕτερος ὁ τοῦ ἄρχοντος τοῦ ἀπὸ δώρων 
καὶ προσόδων παρέχοντος (Migne xxviii. 651). 

Professor Skeat has called my attention to the fol- 
lowing passage of Piers Plowman (B. vii. 73), in 
connexion with the two sayings of the Διδαχή, Give 
to every one that asketh and Let thine alms sweat into 
thine hands :— 


‘Catoun kenneth men thus, and the clerke of the 

stories, 

Cui des videto, is Catounes techinge ; 

And in the stories he techeth to bistowe thyn 
almes ; 

Sit elemosina tua in manu tua, donec studes cui 
des. 

Ac Gregori was a gode man, and bade vs gyuen alle 

That asketh, for his love that vs alle leneth.’ 


The saying, Sz elemosina tua &c., looks like a cor- 
ruption and perversion of, Swdet elemosina tua in 
manus tuas, donec scias cwi des. 


Chapter IV. 

‘My child, thou shalt remember night and day 
him that speaketh to thee the word of the Lord, and 
shalt honour him as the Lord...And thou shalt seek 
out day by day the faces of the saints ἵνα ἐπαναπα ἢ 5 
τοῖς λόγοις αὐτῶν. 

1. Inillustration of the form é πα ν am a ἢ 5 compare 
in the Shepherd of Herimas : 

Vis. i. 3, ὃ, μετὰ τὸ παῆναι αὐτῆς τὰ ῥήματα 
ταῦτα λέγει μοι κ. τ. λ. 

Vis. iii. 9, 1, ὑμεῖς δὲ οὐ θέλετε παῆναι ἀπὸ τῆς 
πονηρίας ὑμῶν. 

Sim. ix. 5, 2, μετὰ δὲ τὸ ἀναχωρῆσαι πάντας καὶ 
ἀναπαῆναι λέγω τῷ ποιμένι κ.τ.λ. 

2. The Διδαχή was divided into chapters by its 
editor Bryennius, not always quite rightly. The be- 
ginning of his eleventh chapter clearly belongs to 
the preceding ; and chapter iii should perhaps extend 
to the words ἵνα ἐπαναπαῆς τοῖς λόγοις αὐτῶν. It 
would thus comprise the whole series of sayings begin- 
ning severally with τέκνον μου, and relating to the 
Commandments of the Decalogue in the order, 6, 
7 and 2, 8, 9, 5 (Matt. xix. 19), an arrangement which 
I have endeavoured to explain elsewhere. The sayings 
which follow, as being of a different character, and not 
addressed to the ‘child’ in the faith, would then 
stand very appropriately at the beginning of a chapter. 


Chapter X. 

1. πρὸ πάντων εὐχαριστοῦμέν σοι ὅτι δυνατὺς εἶ σύ" 
ἡ δόξα εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας. 

The editions read...é71 δυνατὸς ef’ οἱ ἣ δόξα κ.τ.λ., 
but it is simpler to read cod 7 δοξα «.7.A., since σοῦ 
is nearer in letters and sound to σύ. 

Chapter XVI. 

The σημεῖον €xmetaaews has been explained to 
mean a spreading out (as of bright clouds) so as to form 
a cross. 

Irenaeus writes to the effect, ‘Rursus autem pas- 
sionem Domini typum esse dicentes extensionis 
Christi superioris,’ of which the Greek must have 
been ἐπεκτάσεως κ΄ τ. A. (Adv. H. IV. 35, 3. 
Cf. IV. I and VII. 2). Whatever be the precise 
meaning of this, it supplies an analogue to the absolute 
use of ἐκπετάσεως in the Διδαχή. Notice in 
Job xxxvi. 26 the alternative versions, ἐὰν συνῇ 
ἐπέκτασιν νεφέλης, and ἐκπετασμοὺ ς- κ. τ. λ., 
comparing xxvi. 9, ἐκπετάζων ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸν νέφος αὐτοῦ. 
The use of ἐπέκτασις to denote cruciform extension 
may have been very early, the Gnostics whom Irenaeus 
quotes being perhaps responsible only for their pecu- 
liar application of it to the upper world ; and so too 
may have been the use of ἐκπέτασις in the Διδαχή. 

Ο. TAYLOR, 
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LACTANTIUS AND ORrIENTIUS. — Teuffel in his 
History of Roman Literatwre, ed. 1882, remarks 


(8 464-8) that the Commonitorium of Orientius 
‘scheint sich besonders .an Lactant. Inst. anzu- 
schliessen.’ I am not minutely acquainted with 
Lactantius, but I venture to doubt Teuffel’s state- 
ment. One expects, of course, a good deal of 
difference to exist between 300 and 400 A.D. ; for 
instance, it would be unreasonable to expect much 
about monks from Lactantius (Or. Comm., 11. 336). 
3ut the dissimilarities between the two writers seem 
to go beyond this. For instance, Orientius advocates 
celibacy (i. 390-440), Lactantius regards it as the 
exception, possible only to a very few (vi. 23). 
Orientius describes the future life and the end of the 
world in general language that is common to many 
writers (ii. 270, 350); Lactantius works out details 
from the Apocalypse (vii. 14-26). Generally, the 
vices and virtues dwelt on by the one are slightly 
touched by the other, and in the minor points of style 
and diction I have found no real resemblance. Even 
the biblical quotations are different throughout. I 
have ventured to raise this question because Mr. 
Ellis in his preface says nothing about the sources of 
Orientius. 

May I (as I hope} correct another detail in Teuffel 
1... 1 The line non ignarus enim, &e. (i. 405) has no 
reference to the troubles brought on Gaul by the 
Vandals in 406 4.p. As the context shows, it means 
“1 was ἃ man of like passions with yourself.’ 

F, HAVERFIELD. 


* * 
* 


A CORRECTION. 


Sir,—In my notice of Mr. Roberts’s work, which 
was published in the last number of the Classical 
Review, without my having seen the proof sheets, I am 
made responsible for the monstrous word ἀσβρυμαλίαν 
(p. 195). As I cannot expect that many readers would 
take the trouble to correct it from my paper (Jowr. 
Heil. Stud. 1881, p. 223), may I be allowed to explain 
that the point which I wished to bring out was that 
(according to the interpretation of the symbol which 
is accepted by all recent German writers on Greek 
dialects) we have p preceded by digamma at the 
beginning of a word, whereas, on the interpretation 
followed in the work I was reviewing, we have vp at 
the beginning of a word: the former is a possibility, 
the latter an impossibility. But, as Ido not know 
what the word is which begins with Fp, and as I 
wished to put my meaning in the briefest terms 
possible, I inserted in my table the first eleven 
symbols of the line where the word occurs, and in my 
text used the expression ‘actual or possible Greek 
words,’ intending the reader to gather from this that 
my interpretation had the advantage over the other 
of giving a possible beginning of a Greek word. 
At first I wrote the word beginning at F, but as I 
wished not to give even the appearance of proposing 
a word ἔρυμαλιαν, I inserted the two preceding letters, 
and intended the reader to gather from the want of a 
breathing over a that I did not quote a single word. 
The printer however, unable to endure Greek symbols 
without breathing or accent, defeated my purpose by 
inserting both. 

The fact that the review was written partly in 
Athens and partly in Smyrna, and that I had not 
with me my own copy of the book, with notes of the 
points which I intended to touch on, must be also my 
excuse for an inaccuracy in the note on p. 195, ‘ too 
late to be of use for Mr. Roberts’s work.’ The article 
in question is noticed at length in his addenda nova, 
p. 877. This inaccuracy does not affect the point 
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which I wished to make: that Mr. Roberts sometimes 
admits restorations and theories from German epigra- 
phists without sufficiently sharp criticism, and that 
no. 24 (p. 60) is an example. 

Had I seen the proofs I should by one or two 
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slight changes of expression have marked more 
clearly my intention in criticising the book, and my 
general impression that its faults were easily corrected, 
while its usefulness was certain to be great. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Das Tonische Capitell. Siebenundvierzigstes Pro- 
gramm zum Winckelmannsfeste der archaeologi- 
schen Gesellschaft zu Berlin, von Orro PUCHSTEIN. 
Berlin: Druck und Verlag von Georg Reimer. 3 Mk. 


Tue influence of Winckelmann upon the archago- 
logical studies of the present age is underrated by 
those who judge of the man by his writings alone. 
Learned and appreciative as his books are, they need, 
it is true, rarely be consulted to-day either by the 
specialist or by the general reader. But as one of the 
earliest and greatest furtherers of practical research 
Winckelmann will always remain, as Puchstein calls 
him in the present essay, ‘our ἥρως καὶ κτίστης. 

Winckelmann’s cherished design, the excavation of 
the Olympian altis, has been accomplished by his 
countrymen after a delay of more than a century, 
and its results bear the proudest testimony to his 
insight and suggestiveness. His influence in directing 
attention to the material remains of antiquity is of 
far greater importance than his attainments as a 
chamber scholar. First among the great archaeologists 
of Germany to remove the sphere of his life and 
labours from the dusty libraries of the north to classic 
lands, he is justly celebrated as an intellectual pioneer 
by the very schools upon which he turned his back. 
The Winckelnannsfeste, founded by the Archaeo- 
logical Institute at Rome, and held by nearly all the 
German universities, pay an annual tribute to his 
memory. And it is worthy of note that the pro- 
grammes of these festivals, already forming a valuable 
collection of scientific observations, generally deal 
with material, rather than literary, aspects of classic 
learning. They are not such essays as Winckelmann 
himself wrote, but such as he would have written. 
Papers like that by Doerpfeld and his colleagues on 
the employment of terra-cotta revetments in Greek 
architecture, or that by Adler on the original form 
of the Pantheon, are certainly an incomparably rich 
fruit of Winckelmann’s Remarks on the Architecture 
of the Ancients. 

This latest contribution, having for its subject the 
Ionic capital, takes good rank amongst its prede- 
cessors. In a short introduction the writer has him- 
self characterized the plan of his work. It is neither 
a laudatory discourse upon one of the most attractive 
creations of Greek art, nor a revision of the many 
theories which have from time to time been advanced 
to explain the origin of the volute; it is, in the 
main, a critical treatise, in which the Ionic capitals 
hitherto brought to light are classed according to the 
age and geographical distribution of the various 
types. To facilitate this classification the conven- 
tional forms of the member are at the outset defined 
according to the description given by Vitruvius, 
The usual method of the historian of Greek archi- 
tecture is thus reversed. Hereby much has been 
gained. No previous writer has succeeded so well in 
separating the diverse renderings of this decorative 
motif into groups, or in determining the influence 
which certain prominent and individually excellent 


forms have exercised upon the Ionic capitals of the 
later Greek and Roman styles. Thus, to take a single 
instance, the most familiar and in many ways the 
most important type, we can trace the transformation 
of the capital of the Athenian Propylaea—undoubtedly 
to be ascribed in considerable part to the creative 
genius of Mnesikles—through imitations more or less 
close in the temple upon the Ilissos, the prostylos of 
Nike Apteros, and the greater and smaller Propylaea 
of Eleusis, to its utter debasement in the aqueduct 
of Hadrian. It may be remarked, parenthetically, 


_ that the capital of the Philippeion at Olympia, 


which Puchstein designates as a second Peloponnesian 
type, appears in like manner to be directly ἐλϑας ρα 
upon the Athenian model. This form of capital, to 
be called the Mnesiklean, is of peculiar interest to 
us, inasmuch as it was that which, in its debasement, 
was chiefly imitated by the Italian architects of the 
Renaissance, and is even to-day in most common use. 
The present work does not provide us with materials 
for tracing the origin and growth of the Ionic capital 
of the Romans, which Puchstein evidently considers 
to have been based upon the Asiatic style of the 
Diadochi rather than upon any more immediate 
transformation of the Attic. He finds in the third 
book of Vitruvius internal evidence which, it must 
be admitted, makes it probable that the account of 
the Ionic style given by the Roman maestro muratore 
was taken in considerable part from some treatise 
written by Hermogenes, the architect of the temples 
of Magnesia and Teos. Hence it is argued that the 
description of the capital, given in the fifth chapter, 
corresponds to the Asiatic type, which was itself 
more closely related to the hoes form than 
Puchstein appears to have recognized. In the lack 
of adequate information concerning the first of these 
two monuments, and of trustworthy illustration of 
the second (the drawings of the Teos capital given 
by Revett and Pullan being altogether dissimilar), 
this hypothesis is not capable of definite proof or 
refutation. Nevertheless the Hellenic debasement 
of the Propylaea capital, such as that of the Philip- 
peion, or that which subsequently appeared in Athens 
upon Hadrian’s aqueduct, bears sufficient resemblance 
to the Ionic capital described by Vitruvius to warrant 
the belief that it was the Attic rather than a more 
remote and much less independent form of this 
member which served as a model to the Roman 
imitators of Greek architectural details. Historical 
as well as technical arguments might be adduced in 
support of this view. 

Puchstein seems to the reviewer to have employed 
a truly Procrustean method in dealing with the 
dimensions of the Attic capitals of this series. In 
the endeavour to prove them to have been designed 
in accordance with the Attic foot of 2957 mm., 
divided into sixteen daktyls, he subjects the actual 
measurements to a distortion which in certain cases 
alters the lengths and heights by fully one-tenth of 
their total amount. The given tables of the sizes of 
the capitals of Athens and Eleusis contain over forty 
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measurements—not a single one of which agrees 
absolutely with its hypothetical length, as calculated 
from units of the Attic foot. The ascertained dimen- 
sions are accordingly adjusted to suit the theory. 
As the calculation is based upon the daktyl, or oc- 
casionally even the half-daktyl, equal to little over 
nine mm., and as the known figures are altered in 
some cases by as much as eleven mm., a very complete 
table of ancient units is the result. In the aesthetics 
of architecture units of measurement and systems of 
proportions are dangerous playthings ! 

It is however in the references to the history of 
the development of the perfected Ionic capital of the 
Greeks that the author seems most at fault. This is 
perhaps a disadvantage of the novel method of treat- 
ment, the inverse of the historical, which in respect 
to the classification of contemporary examples has 
unquestionably led to such good results. To touch 
upon asingle point : all connection is denied between 
the more familiar archaic type and the capital with 
upright volutes, examples of which have been found 
in Cyprus, in the Troad, in Lesbos, and, most 
recently, among the remains upon the acropolis of 
Athens antedating the Persian invasion. This is 
done upon the untenable ground that the horizontal 
spiral is a purely linear ornament, while the vertical 
spiral is nothing more than a floral form in linear 
presentation. It is impossible to admit this artificial 
distinction. No more striking disproof of such a 
theory could be desired than the Ionic capitals of the 
two types, found during the past year side by side, 
and published by Borrmann in the last issue of the 
Antike Denkmaeler. There is nothing whatever in the 
treatment of these characteristic examples to indicate 
that any distinction was made by the archaic designer 
between the two forms, or that the one was of floral 
while the other was of linear origin. There is 
nothing which could tend to prevent an assimilation 
of the two types through the combination of their 
various advantages. Puchstein maintains that the 
canalis of the horizontal variety could not have been 
derived from a transformation-of the upright volutes, 
as the juncture of the helices, cutting through the cen- 
tral palmetto, would contradict the regular and con- 
sequential development of Greek architectural forms. 
The fallacy of this argument will be made clear by a 
comparison of the archaic or provincially archaistic 
capital of the Lycian Antiphellos (Fig. 26 in the 
present essay), which, with its inorganic juncture 
between the volutes and its displaced anthemion, 
illustrates a stage of evolution precisely intermediate 
between such capitals as that of Neandreia (Fig. 46) 
on the one hand, and such as that surmounting the 
votive column of Alkimachos (Fig. 6) on the other. 
Let the volute and anthemion of the proto-Ionic 
capital be derived as they may,—whether from 
Assyrian sourees, through Cappadocia, Phrygia and 
Phoenicia, or from ornamental renderings of the 
Egyptian lotus, as is maintained in a paper by 
Goodyear (Egyptian origin of the Ionic capital and 
of the Anthemion, in the American Journal of 
Archaeology, July—Dec., 1887), published  sub- 
sequently to Puchstein’s essay,—it is plain that both 
the vertical and horizontal varieties are to be placed 
in the same rank, and that it was solely through 
the combination of a projecting kyma with the volutes, 
common to both, that the Greeks developed those 
inimitable masterpieces—the Ionic capitals of the 
Athenian Propylaea and Erechtheion. 

JosEPH THACHER CLARKE. 


Tuxocritus Ipyit. VII. HaLEIs AND Pyxa.— 
Among the inscriptions I have met with here, and 
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which I hope to publish shortly, are three which give 
us information about the places mentioned in the 7th 
Idyll of Theocritus. The first, found in the village 
of Pyli,! is a resolution, in which a gold crown is 
conferred upon a physician by ‘ τοὶ κατοικεῦντες ἐν τῷ 
Sduy τῶν ᾿Αλεντίων καὶ τοὶ ἐνεκτημένοι kal Tol γέωρ- 
γεῦντες ἐν ἍΔλεντι καὶ Πέλῃ.᾽ Πέλη is obviously the 
ancient form of the name of the village now usually 
written Πηλί. Πέλη formed part of the deme of 
Haleis. Haleis proper—the village or district which 
gave its name to the deme—is evidently to be sought 
in the plain near the Halike or Salt-lake: the whole 
territory of the deme probably corresponded roughly 
to that of the modern village. 

Theocritus and his two friends were walking to 
Haleis, They had not gone half way when they met 
Lycidas, who accompanied them for a short distance 
and then turned to the left, and went on to Πύξα. 
Beneath the village of Asphendiu, at the spot where 
the high-road crosses the second river to the E. of the 
Halike, I found two tomb-stones erected by the ‘ δᾶμος 
6 Φυξιωτᾶν.᾽ It is probable that the deme of Φύξα 
was conterminous with that of “Ades, and that its 
territory included the hill-village of Aspendus (evi- 
dently an ancient name) and the plain to the E. of 
the salt lake. The spot where Theocritus and Lycidas 
parted must have been situated in this deme, so we 
must suppose that there was a village of Φύξα which 
gave its name to the deme, and which lay to the S. of 
the direct road to Haleis. Should we restore Φύξας for 
Πύξας in the text of Theocritus (vii. 130)? I have no 
access here to the Scholiast, who, it seems, gives us 
some information. 

I should like to be able to identify the paradise de- 
scribed in the beautiful lines at the close of the poem. 
It may have been to the N.W. of the hill marked 
680 ft. in the chart, where there is a spring abundant 
enough to turn a mill in the summer time. But 
neglect has robbed the site of its charm, for the water, 
formerly carried away by an aqueduct, has been 
allowed to stagnate in the low ground to the N., and 
now in order to realise the description of Theocritus 
we must go up to the lovely villages of Pyli, and 
Asphendiu, where we still find, not indeed wine to 
make Polyphemus dance, but multitude of running 
waters, and the deep shade of ancient trees. 

Cos, June 25. W. R. Paton. 


[The Scholiast to 1. 130 says of Πύξας : Πύξα δῆμος 
τῆς Κῶ, ἢ τόπος οὕτως ὀνομαζόμενος, παρὰ τὴν φύξιν 
τοῦ Ἡρακλέους τὴν ὑπὸ τῶν Κῴων γενομένην. Another 
Scholiast says : of μὲν τὸν ἐν Κῷ δῆμον" οἱ δὲ τόπον, ἐν 
ᾧ ἱερὸν ᾿Απόλλωνος, ἀφ᾽ οὗ Πύξιος λέγεται: ἤγουν τὴν 
ἐπὶ Πύξαν φέρουσαν ὁδὺν ἐβάδιζεν. ἢ Πύξα ὄνομα 
πόλεως, ἀφ᾽ οὗ καὶ Πύξιος ᾿Απόλλων καὶ Πάν: ἤγουν 
Φύξα τις dv. ἐκεῖθεν γὰρ ἔφυγεν Ἡρακλῆς, αἴφνης 
ἐπιθεμένων αὐτῷ τῶν Κῴων : so that the substitution 
of Φύξας for Πύξας in the text, as Mr. Paton suggests, 
is probably justifiable. As to Haleis, we are merely 
told that it might be either the place or the deme of 
that name in Kos: and the derivation is given var- 
iously as ἀπό twos “Adevtos, ἀπὸ ᾿Αλεντίου τινὸς 
βασιλέως, and ἀπὸ ᾿Αλύντου βασιλέως. C. S.J 


British MusEvuM. 


The arrangement of the terra-cottas in the Room 
recently vacated by the collection of Glass and 
Majolica is now nearly completed ; and the Old Print 
Room, which is intended for the exhibition of the 
fine collection of Greek and Roman reliefs, is under- 
going the necessary alterations. The floor of the 
new Room, which it is hoped will be finished by the 


t Refer throughout to the Admiralty chart of the island. 
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new year, will be on the same level with that of the 
Elgin Room, from which it will be entered: the 
present windows in the west wall will be done away 
with, suitable skylights taking their place. 


ACQUISITIONS OF British Museum. 


1. A series of thirty-four vases from excavations in 
Cyprus, presented by Colonel Falkland Warren, R.A., 
and consisting of the following classes :— 

a. Vases of dull red unglazed ware of the so-called 
‘Hissarlik’ type: the surface has sometimes a rough 
hand polish: the ornament is usually raised and 
consists of geometric patterns of lines, zigzags, &c. 
The principal specimens of this class are two large 
bowls, such as are still used in the island for standing 
milk in, with spout and rudimentary handle: one 
specimen is in the form of a cow’s horn, pierced for 
suspension. 

b. A vase of the same character, with geometric 
patterns formed by incised dots and lines, 

c. Vases of finer technique, of which the surface 
takes a very high polish: mostly of a brilliant red 
ware, which in some cases becomes brownish-black, 


and in two instances has a deep lustrous black, which - 


appears to depend on the degree of baking: the 
ornament consists of incised lines and circles. It 
seems probable that the black specimens of this ware, 
which resemble the finest Wedgwood pottery, and of 
which the clay is black all through, are the imme- 
diate ancestors of the Bucchero or Polledrara ware, 
one branch of which seems to have been localised in 
Mytilene, judging from the inscribed fragments of it 
from Naukratis now in the British Museum. 

d. An askos on three feet, with geometric patterns 
painted on it. 

All the above are from one series of tombs at 
Paraskeui, and are probably nearly contemporary : 
they represent the earlier classes of Cypriote pottery. 

e. An oinochoe, similar to class c, of fine black 
polish, decorated with an archaic serpent in relief: 
probably also from Paraskeui. 

J. An oinochoe of drab ware of a late period: from 
Karpas. 

With the above series came specimens of mosaic 
tesserae from Curium. 

2. A bowl of red Roman ware, with stamped 
designs of Venus seated to r. alternately with Silenus 
standing to r. and playing on double flute: from 
Auvergne. 

3. a. A marble altar of cylindrical form, decorated 
with a festoon of flowers in relief, supported upon 
four bulls’ heads: inscribed in letters of a good period 
OAAMOS////: from Knidos. 

b. A similar altar, encircled with a snake carved 
in relief: also from Knidos. 

c-e. Three fragments of a large marble sarcophagus 
carved with reliefs which may have represented the 
labours of Herakles: on one of these fragments is the 
upper part of a figure carrying an animal on his 
shoulders : on another are the feet of a human figure 
and a boar’s head. 

J, g. Two fragments of a sarcophagus with a relief 
finely carved, representing a partridge among flowers 
and grapes. 

h. An object in marble, rudely carved in the form 
of a bearded head (1). 

7. Marble hinge of a rock-tomb door. 

k. A fictile oinochoe of the Roman period, deco- 
rated with a garland in relief. 

The above are all from the ancient Lydae or 
Lissai (see C.R. 1888, p. 189). 

7. Stone dowel from the drum of a column: from 
Thasos. 
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m,n. Iron hammer and lead tool, found on the 
site of the temple at the marble quarry of Thasos. 

o. Fragment of a large fictile pithos, showing the 
method of construction upon a framework of lead: 
from Thasos. 

p. Marble fragment of the hand of a colossal 
statue, giving the tips of two fingers : from Thasos. 

q. A series of objects in terra-cotta, including nine 
amphora handles: from Samothrace. 

4. Scaraboid from Tarsus, with intaglio represent- 
ing a youth stooping to fasten his sandal. 

5. Terra-cotta statuette of Pan, found at Tanagra. 

6. a, b. Ivory knife-handle and saw, from Smyrna. 

6. Garnet intaglio with Indian design and Greek — 
letters. 

d. Stone lamp, from Sardes. - 

e. Foot of bowl of red ware, with stamped de- 
signs ; male figure standing between two busts: from 
Alexandria. 

J. Bronze bezel of ring with intaglio: male head to 
left: from Beyriit. 

7. A series of antiquities obtained by Mr. Flinders 
Petrie in the necropolis of Hawara in the Fayoum, 
and presented to the Museum by Jesse Haworth, Esq. 

a. A series of limestone slabs and fragments, wit 
inscriptions, principally sepulchral. 

b. A series of fragments of wooden tablets prepared 
with wax and partly inscribed with late Greek 
characters. 

ὁ. Terra-cotta vase for holding crocodile food, as is 
shown by the Greek inscription painted on it. 

d. Five terra-cotta vases and coins found with 
them. 

e. Three terra-cotta incense burners. 

JF. Stone incense burner. 

g. Sixteen terra-cotta vases of Ptolemaic and Roman 
periods. 

h. Fragment of ware which has been decorated in 
blue and purple glaze: this would seem to be Arab, 
were it not from a cemetery where there is no Arab 
work of any kind: a piece of similar coloured ware, 
Mr. Petrie informs me, was found in a house at 
Nebesheh of the Ptolemaic period, together with coins. 

ὦ, Large terra-cotta amphora. 

k. Small figure of Cupid in lead, 

8. A second series from the same site as No. 7, 
presented by H. Martyn Kennard, Esq. 

a. A mummy with the face covered by the portrait 
of a girl, painted on a thin cedar-wood panel: an 
excellent example of Greek encaustic painting of the 
third century, A.p. The Oriental Department has 
acquired from the same source an excellent specimen, 
of which the mummy case is in red with Egyptian 
ornamentation and an inscription ’Apreuldwpos εὐψύχι 
in gilt. 

Revue Archéologique. March—April, 1888. Paris. 


1. Darin and Héron de Villefosse: statuette in 
white clay from Caudebec-Lis-Elbeuf: plate. 2. 
Clermont-Ganneau: Sarcophagus from Sidon repre- 
senting the myth of Marsyas: with epitaph of Im- 
pa period : two plates. 9. de Launay : geological 
iistory of Lesbos and Thasos: two maps. 10. 
Reinach : list of Roman oculists mentioned on stamps. 
11. Flouet: the god with the hammer: cut. Se: 

The same. May—dJune, 1888. 


1. Collignon: marble head from Tralles in the — 
Constantinople Museum: plate. 2. Deloche: signet 
rings of the Merovingian period. 3. de la Blanchére: 
slabs of terra-cotta with painted reliefs, found in 
Africa. 5. Goutzwiller: the Venus of Mandeure. 
7. Reinach: Chronique d’Orient. Bibliography. — 
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Gazette Archéologique. Nos. 3—4. 1888. Paris. 


1. Maury: the bronze situlae of the museums of 
Este and of Bologna: plateandcut. 3. Podschialow : 
bronze amphora-handle with mask of Medusa in the 
Hermitage Museum: plate. 4. Theoxenou: excava- 
tions on the Akropolis at Athens: three plates (the 
bearded bronze head, and three archaic statues of 
women). CaS: 


The same. Nos. 5—6. 


1. Theoxenou: excavations on the Akropolis at 
Athens: plate (marble head ofa woman). 3. Deglane : 
the palace of the Caesars on the Palatine: plate (re- 
production of Piranesi’s plan, 1787). Cc. S. 


1888. Athens. 


1. Schuchhardt : the Macedonian colonies between 
Hermos and Kaikos: three cuts. 2. Mommsen: re- 
lief from Kula: cut. 8. Humann: the hill of Tan- 
talos on Sipylos: plate (view of the Tantalis, and the 
Kybele statue on Sipylos), and seven cuts. 4. Cich- 
orius: sixty-two Greek inscriptions from [esbos. 
5. Judeich and Dérpfeld : the sanctuary of the Kabiri 
at Thebes: (a) the plan of the shrine (with sketch 
map): (Ὁ) the temple (with plate and four cuts). ὁ. 
Dorpfeld: the stoa of Eumenes in Athens. 7. Lol- 
ling : inscription from Pharsalos. 8. Wolters : archaic 
inscription from Boeotia : and fragment ofan Athenian 
painted cup: cut. 9. Record of excavations at 
Athens, Thebes, Ikaria, and Mantineia. 


Athenische Mittheilungen. 


Bullelttino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale 
di Roma. 1888. Roma. 


Part I1V.—1. Lanciani : notes on ancient buildings 
affected by the operations of the Board of Works in 
Rome. 2. Gatti: record of inscriptions, &c., found 
in Rome. 3. Guidi: bibliography: reviews of three 
archaeological books published in Rome. 

Part V.—1. Huelsen: three views of the ruins of 
the Forum Romanum, drawn by Martin Heemskerk 
(1478-1574), with three plates. 2. Lanciani: notes 
on ancient buildings, continued. 3. Gatti: record of 
inscriptions, &c., found in Rome: in the Forum 
Romanum have been found the remains of a triumphal 
arch, erec‘ed in honour of Augustus A.U.C. 734: 
and in the cemetery of Priscilla (via Salaria) an 
hypogeum of early form, which had been decorated 
with marbles and mosaics : with inscriptions showing 
that it belonged to nobles of the gens Acilia. 4. 
Visconti: antiquities found in Rome: including 
statues of Jupiter, Aesculapius (probably a copy of a 
famous type), Mereury, Bacchus, and Cupid (Alex- 
andrine) ; an Egyptian priest, and Apollo: and several 
statues from other sites. ΟἿ ἢ: 


Archaeological Institute of America. Papers of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 


Volumes IJ.-IJI. The Wolfe Expedition to Asia 
Minor, by J. R. Sitlington Sterrett. Boston 1888. 

A list of 651 inscriptions, collected by the author 
during tours made by him in 1884 and 1885 in ancient 
Cilicia, Lycaonia, Isauria, and Pisidia: with two 
maps, made from his observations and measurements 
by H. Kiepert. 

Volume LV. Boston, 1881. 

1. Miller: the theatre of Thoricus: preliminary 
report : seven plates. 2. Cushing: the theatre of 
Thoricus, supplementary report. 3. Allen: Greek 
versification in Inscriptions. 3. Crow: the Athenian 
Pnyx: with a survey and notes by J. Th. Clarke. 
5. Lewis: notes on Attic vocalism. ΟΣ ὃ: 
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American Journal of Archaeology. 
Nos. 3, 4. 


1887. vol. iii. 

1. Emerson: the portraiture of Alexander the 
Great (continued) : explains the analogy of Alexander 
heads to certain Triton and Giant heads by a tendency 
in the art of the Diadochi which evolved out of 
mythology this un-hellenic type as suitable toa prince 
of barbarian race: two plates. 2. Merriam: painted 
sepulchral stelae from Alexandria: plate. 3. Goacd- 
year: Egyptian origin of the Ionic capital and of the 
Anthemion : demonstrates from early vases of Cyprus, 
Melos, &c., and from comparison with the Assyrian 
Proto-Ionic, which, like the Assyrian rosette, and 
most of the floral forms of early Greek vases, are 
lotus derivatives: twelve plates. 4, Merriam : 
Greek inscriptions published in 1886-7. 5. Mar- 
quand: the silver patera from Kourion in New 
York, compared with the Palestrina example : plate. 
6. Ward: notes on oriental antiquities. 7. Ramsay : 
antiquities of Southern Phrygia and the border lands. 
8. Schreiber: notes from Italian museums: two 
plates. Correspondence. News. Summary of dis- 
coveries, &c. 


Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1888. Vol. ix. No. 1. 


1. Cecil Smith: two vase pictures of sacrifices : 
the fragment (B. M. Cat. 804*) isa sacrifice to Athene, 
with perhaps the signature of an artist : and a sug- 
gestion for the Selene of the Parthenon: two plates, 
one cut. 2. P. Gardner: Hector and Andromache 
on a ΤΟΥ vase: mythical scenes on vases: cut. 
3. Ridgeway: metrological notes: (#) the stadion, 
anciently called αὖλος, was the length of the furrow 
in ploughing: (Ὁ) the Roman system of money 
(pecunia) was like the Greek, based on the ox. 
4. Farnell: some museums of northern Europe: 
notes made on a recent tour in Copenhagen, Stock- 
holm, St. Petersburg: one plate, three cuts. 5. P. 
Gardner: countries and cities in ancient art : repre- 
sented by (a) guardian deities, (Ὁ) eponymous figure 
or founder, (c) allegorical figure, (d) a Tyche or 
Fortuna: plate. 6. Bent: discoveries during a 
recent cruise along the south coast of Asia Minor: 
two cuts. 7. Hicks: two decrees of Lissae, and 
a new artist’s name from Anaphe, discovered by Mr. 


Bent. 8. Bury: the Lombards and Venetians in 
Euboia. 9. Harrison: archaeology in Greece, 
1887-8. Reviews. Ὶ 


Annuaire de la Société frangaise de Numismatique. 
May—June, 1888. 


No articles on classical numismatics. The prices 


realised at the sale of the fine Quelen collection of 
Roman coins are given, pp. 269—279. 


Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, vol. xvi. Parts 1 and 2, 
1888. 


A. Von Sallet, ‘The acquisitions of the Royal 
Coin-cabinet from April 1, 1887, to April 1, 1888.’ 
Of the 781 specimens acquired, 99 belong to the 
Greek, and 8 to the Roman series. Among these 
are :—1. A unique tetradrachm of Samothrace with 
the types, Head of Pallas and Kybele seated, as on 
the didrachms. 2. A rare bronze coin of Saumacus, 
probably a Scythian dynast of the period of Mithra- 


dates VI. (obv. Head of Helios. Rev. BAZI ZAY 


Thunderbolt). 8. A new denomination (didrachm) of 
the silver coinage of Stratonicea in Caria (obv. Head 
of Zeus. Rev. Artemis holding torch). 4. Bronze 


coin inscribed KET formerly attributed to Ceramus 
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in Caria, but now to Etenna in Pamphylia. 5. A 
rare bronze coin of Dioclea in Phrygia (obv. Elaga- 
balus. sev. Demeter standing). 6. Important 
additions to the Bactrian series, including an unpub- 
lished silver coin with an obverse relating to Arche- 
laus, and a reverse to Philoxenus, showing that these 
rulers were contemporary. —Rhousopoulos, ἡ Πετθαλοί : 
a new mint.’ <A bronze coin in the Berlin collection 
thus inscribed: (obv. Head of Zeus, rev. Fore-part 
of horse springing from rock). The Πετθαλοί were 
hitherto only known from a mention in a Thessalian 
inscription. 

Review.—Von Sallet’s Beschreibung of the Berlin 
collection, vol. i., by R. W. 
Warwick WRorH. 
Viii. 


The Numismatic Chronicle, 3rd ser. vol. 


pt. 2, 1888. 
J. P. Six, ‘Monnaies grecques, inédites et incer- 


SUMMARIES OF 


Athenaeum: 4 Aug. review of Newman’s Politics 
—18 Aug. review of Shute’s History of the Aristote- 
lian writings—25 Aug. note by F. W. Walker on 
root ‘reb’ in Latin ; review of Roberts’ Introduction 
to Greek Epigraphy—15 Sept. review of Warr’s Echoes 
of Hellas. 


Academy : 23 June, review of King and Cookson’s 
Principles of Sound and Inflexion in Greck and Latin 
by Prof. Wilkins.—7 July, notice of school books and 
review of Rawlins’ and Inge’s Lton Latin Grammar 
by F. Haverfield—21 July, review of three philolo- 
gical books by P. Regnaud, K. Bruchmann, and V. 
Henry by Prof. Sayee—11 Aug. Prof. G. F. Browne 
writes further on the Cod. Amiatinus—25 Aug. noti- 
ces of Ussing’s Plautus 111. 2. ete. 


Rheinisches Museum, vol. xliii. part 2. con- 
tains :— 


J. Bruns, Lucian’s philosophische Satiren. 1. ‘ Trac- 
ing the development of L’s anti-philosophic vein.’— 
O. Crusius, Σύμπτυκτοι ᾿Ανάπαιστοι. “Δ full anapaestic 
system but with certain feet replaced by pauses’— 
O. Apelt, Gorgias bei Pseudo-Aristoteles und bei Sextus 
Empiricus. ‘The testimony of pseud-Arist. de Melisso 
&e. c.5,6, on G.’s work περὶ τοῦ μὴ ὄντος ἢ περὶ φύσεως 
is more valuable than that of Sextus Emp. (Math. vii. 
65-87). Proved chiefly by internal evidence.—K. 
Lugebil, Zur Frage iiber die Accentuation der Worter 
und Wortformen im Creichischen. 11. The tradition 
equally unreliable in the case of words out of use in, 
or later than, the Alexandrian epoch.—H. Nissen, Die 
Abfassungszeit von Arrians Anohasis, ‘ The first part 
later than 165 A.p., the second than 167 a.p.’ Proof 
from the references to Lucian and to contemporary 
events. —R. Ellis, De codice Priapeorum Vaticano 
2876.—I’. Blass, Demosthenische Studien. Rhythmic 
law asa factor in critical emendation.—F. Buecheler, 
Conicctaneca.—F, Schoell, Ueber das Original von 
Plautus Rudens, nebst einigen weiteren epilritischen 
Bemerkungen. ‘ Probably the Πήρα, mentioned as by 
Diphilus in a scholium (cod. Paris. suppl, gr. 676).’ 
Replies to Seyfert. 

Miscellen :— 

E. Rohde, Hin griechisches Marchen. The Greek 
version of the legend in Lang's Custom and Myth, pp. 
79, 80.—O. Crusius, De inscriptione Imbria versibus 
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taines,’ pp. 97-137. (1) Phlius, (2) Pheneus; Tha- 
liadae. M. Six proposes new attributions of archaic 
coins to Phlius and Pheneus. (3) Tissaphernes ; 
Orontes. A well known silver stater in the British 
Museum (Head’s Guide to the Coins of the Ancients, 
pl. xix. no. 27) with a portrait-head in Persian 


head-dress (Reverse, BASI/A\ Lyre) generally attri- 
buted to Colophon is given by Six to Iasos in Caria, 
and he sees in the portrait the famous satrap Tissa- 
phernes. (4) Issos. (5) Cyprus. (6) Baalram King 
of Citium; Baalmelek II. (7) Sabaces satrap of 
Egypt.—Reviews :—Sallet’s ‘ Beschreibung’ (Berlin 
coin cabinet), vol. i, by B. V. Head; Giel’s 
‘Kleine Beitrage zur antiken Numismatik Siidruss- 
lands,’ by W. Wroth :—Miscellanea: ‘Find of Ro- 
man coins on Great Orme’s head,’ 17 coins of Gallie- 
nus, Victorinus, Tetricus and Carausius. 
W. Wroru. 


PERIODICALS. 


inelusa.—C. Wachsmuth, Die Diabathra in Alex- 
andria. A new reference (in cod. Paris. suppl. gr. 676) 
with conclusions from it.—E. Wolfflin, Atellanen und 
Mimentitel. On the suffix -avius, and the use of elass- 
names in the singular.—G. Amsel, Hine Erwaihnung 
Catulls bei Notker. —B. Barwinski, De Dracontio Catulli 
imitatore. “ Dracontius had read at least the epitha- 
lamium Thetidis.’ Parallels quoted—M. Hertz, Der 
Name des ersten Rimischen Geschichtschreibers aus 
dem Stande der Freigelassenen. ‘LL. Voltacilius Pitho- 
laus.’ Ref. to Suet. Rhet. 3. Macrob. Sat. 71. 2. 13.— 
R. Hirzel, Line Symposium des Asconius. Snidas 
s.v. ᾿Απίκιος Mapxos.—B. Bunte, Zu Tacitus Ger- 
mania, ο. 40. ‘nuitones is corrupt for uitones. Due to 
w being written wu.—Etymologisches :—1. Th. Au- 
frecht ‘probus=pro- bo- ./@e- cf. sense of pradhana, 
2. F. Vogel, ‘ vestibulum = vesti-stibulwim = Vesta + 
stabulum.’ 


Philologische Rundschau, 1888. 


1. A. Lange, De conjunctivi et optativi usu Thucy- 
dideo (Sitzler). A valuable contribution towards a 
grammar of the Greek Historians. Swoboda, De 
Demosthenis quae feruntur prooemiis (Fox). An 
attempt to prove (1) That the proems are all by one 
hand. (2) That they are by an author acquainted 
with and somewhat later than Demosthenes. Simon, 
Xenophon-Studien (Hansen). A thorough and careful 
inquiry into the use of a number of words in Xenophon. 
Gilbert, Quaestiones criticae et exegeticae ad Ovidit 
Heroides (Zingerle). Stimulating when not wholly 
convincing. Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum, 
Paulinus Petricordiensis, Petschenig, Orientius, R. 
Ellis, Paulinus Pellaeus, Brandes, Victor and Proba 
Schenk] (Baehrens), The reviewer finds the editors per- 
haps tooconservative, and suggests other emendations. 
Luchs, Emendationum Livianarum pars tertia ( Luter- 
bacher). The author has carried still further his pre- 
vious good services towards the third decade of Livy in 
these suggestions on books xxi.—xxv. Persson, Studia 
Etymologica (Stolz). An attempt to collect the Indo- 
European formations from the pronominal stem ara. 
The writer carries his theories too far. Tycho Momm- 
sen, Beitriige zu der Lehre von der qgriechischen Pra- 
positionen (Sittl), A continuation of his valuable work 
on σύν, μετὰ and ἅμα. Richard Volkmann, Gottfried 
Bernhardy (Rettig). Excellent. 
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2. Fick, Hesiods Gedichte in wrspriinglicher Sprach- 
form wiederhergestellt (Sittl). Valuable, if for nothing 
else, at any rate as a stimulus to discussion of the 
subject. A. Holder, Avient Carmina (xxx.) Gives 
a complete apparatus criticus, an accurate Index, and 
a full list of previous writings on the subject. Kaerst, 
Forschungen xwr Geschichte Alexander des Grossen. 
(Bauer). The most valuable contribution yet made to 
the discussion of the sources of the History of Alex- 
ander. Wecklein, Sophokles Aias, 2nd ed, (Fox). 
Both text and notes are carefully revised. The re- 
viewer disapproves most of the readings suggested, 
and proposes some emendations of his own. 

3. Vahlen, Longinus de Sublimitate (Brambs). 
Closely follows Jahn, but is more conservative. The 
reviewer approves the text as a whole, but criticizes a 
few of the readings. Miicke, Zu Arrians und Epiktets 
Sprach-gebrauch, (Stich). Deals chiefly with the pre- 
positions, and will be of use towards a grammar of 
the historians. Delbriick, Die Perser-kriege wid die 
Burgunder-kriege (Bruncke). Indispensable to every 
student of Herodotus. 

4, Ribbeck, Geschichte der rémischen Dichtwng, 
(Miihly). The reviewer considers the translation below 
the level of the rest of the work, and dissents from 
Prof. Ribbeck’s opinions on certain points, yet praises 
the work warmly as a whole. 

Holder, Herodoti Historiae, Vol. 11. (Schlichteisen). 
The spelling, as in Vol. I. is inconsistent. The 
criticism of the text is sensible, and perhaps too 
conservative. A few furtheremendations aresuggested. 
Striller, De Stoicorum studits rhetoricis (Micke). A 
useful contribution to the history of Greek and Roman 
oratory. Zingerle, Kleine philologische Abhandlungen 
(Mohr). Contains (1) An account of an Innsbruck 
MS. of Juvenal. (2) Critical suggestions. (3) Quota- 
tions from the Latin bible in Hilarius. (4) Contribu- 
tions to Lexicography chiefly from Hilarius. 

5. Hodgkin, The letters of Cassiodorus translated, 
(Hasenstab). The translation is made not always quite 
correctly from an unsatisfactory text, still for general 
readers the work will have its worth. Kammer, 
Untersuchungen betrefiend Gesinge M, N, ἘΞ, O der 
Ilias (Frey). The treatise contains much that is 
interesting and instructive, though the results of the 
criticism cannot always be accepted.  Domaszewski, 
Hygini gromatici liber (Foerster). The edition, though 
open to objections in detail, marks a distinct advance. 
Giinther, Zeugnisse und Proteste iiber tragische Kunst, 
(Thiele). Worthy of the careful consideration of all 
who are interested in the subject of Tragedy. 

6. Simmons, Ovidit Metamorphoseon xii. and 
xiv. (Zingerle). Is redeemed from being a mere 
school-book, partly by the collection of parallel 
passages, and chiefly by the new MSS. readings and 
conjectures contributed by Mr. Robinson Ellis. 

Meier and Schoemann, Der Attische Prozess new 
bearbeitet von Lipsius (Rettig). Is on the same level 
of excellence as the rest of the series, which it finally 
completes. Schneidawind, Der Inhalts-accusativ in 
griechischen Prosaikern (Sitzler). A useful contribution. 
Tiele, Babylonisch-assyrische Geschichte (Hansen). 
A careful and intelligent account containing all the 
more recent discoveries. Kdostlin, Geschichte der 
Ethik. The work of a philosopher, who combines 
philological learning with historical method. 


7. Cohn, Zu den Parbinographien (Sitzler). An 
account of several MSS. in Florence and Paris, giv- 
ing many new and valuable readings and occasionally 
new proverbs. Schoendérffer, De genwina Catonis de 
agri cultura forma. Pt. 1. de Syntaxi Catonis, 
(Heidrich). A careful and fairly complete analysis of 
the syntax of Cato, though some important points 
are overlooked. Stein, Die Psychologie der Stoa, Vols. 
I, and II. (Achelis). Warmly recommended. 

8. Schmelzer, Sophokles Tragédien, Philoctetes 
(Miller). Interesting from a literary point of view, 
but critically untrustworthy. Schoell, Plauti Captiv, 
(Redslob). The reviewer while criticizing a large 
number of details, and suggesting alternative read- 
ings, fully recognises the great value of the edition. 
Ring, Historia Apollonii Regis Tyri, (Landgraf). The 
Paris MS., on which the text is based, is far superior 
to any other, but the editor is not equal to his task. 
The reviewer points out a number of defects and gives 
conjectures of hisown.  Sittl, Geschichte der griech- 
ischen Litteratur bis auf Alexander, Vol. 111. (8). 
Warmly recommended. L. v. Schréder, Griechische 
Gétler und Heroen, Aphrodite (Curschmann). Connects 
Aphrodite with the Indian Apsaras and German 
Walkyren. 

9. Weck, Homert Odyssea 4-6 and 7-9 (Schirmer). 
Both the critical and exegetical notes contain many 
valuable suggestions. Schanz, Platonis Opera, Sophista 
(Nusser). The text is carefully based on the best MSS. 
Band T. The reviewer approves most of the readings 
suggested, and adds a few conjectures of his own. 
Sandys, Ciceronis Orator ad Brutum (Harnecker). 
Thorough and complete from every point of view. 
Zingerle, Livy iv. (Luterbacher). Attaches less 
value to the Medicean MS. than previous editions. 
The readings suggested are examined in detail. Duruy, 
Geschichte Roms von Aktiwm bis zwm Einbruch der 
Barbaren (pts. 25—43). On the same high level as 
the earlier parts. Funk, Doctrina dwodecim Aposto- 
lorwm (Ronsch). Perhaps the fullest and most com- 
plete of the many works on the subject. Bie, Die 
Musen in der Antiken Kunst (Weizsiicker). Useful 
and interesting. 


Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xxx. 1—3. 


J. Wackernagel Miscellen zwr griechischen Gram 
matik (continued) discusses (16) theory of consonantal 
assimilation, to prove that mu, Bu, du after a long 
vowel become p, after ashort vowel are assimilated 
to up, (17) ἧττα (18) ἀμβλύς as connected with 
βελτίων, (19) passive aorists in -θην, (20) ἔπεσον, (21) 
oluot.—W. Meyer on the quantity and quality of 
Latin vowels, with reference to the Romance lan- 
guages.—K. F. Johansson on κέρας and its cognates. — 
R. Thurneysen: vocalic z becomes in Gk. 7 after 
labials, elsewhere 7. 


Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique. VI. 4. 


M. Bréal on two new Osean inscriptions.—F. de 
Saussure : for σωφράτορες" σωφρονέστεροι in Hesych. 
read σωφράτεροι.--- ΜΙ. Bréal ‘ Phonétique syntactique,’ 
and various etymologies.—L. Job : the Latin subjunct- 
ive in -am which he would derive everywhere by 
analogy from sistam when the ἃ is radical, 


- 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Aristophanes, Three Plays of : The Politics of Aris- 
totle : Virgil’s Aeneid. Cr. 8vo. Routledge. 3s. 6d. 

Cacsar: De Bello Civili, an easy abridgment of, 
by H. Awdry, M.A. with maps and plans. 16mo. 
pp. 175. Rivington. 2s. 6d. 

The Gallic War, Books I. and II. edited by the 
Rev. Charles E. Moberly, M.A. 16mo. pp. 123. 
Clarendon Press. 2s. 

Demosthenes: Oration on the Crown, translated, 
with notes, &c. by Charles Rann Kennedy. With a 
blbliographical introduction. Bohn’s Select Library. 
12mo. pp. 124. Bell and Son. 1s. 6d. 

Euripides. Plays, with introductions by Henry 
Morley. Cr. 8vo. Routledge. 3s. 6d. 

Gellius. Stories from Aulus Gellius : being selections 
and adaptations from the Noctes Atticae. Edited, 
with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies for the use 
of lower forms, by the Rev. G. H. Nall. 18mo. 
pp. 150. Macmillan. 15. 6d. 

Livy. Book XXII. with Introduction and Notes by 
M. T. Tatham, M.A. 12mo. pp. 148. Clarendon 
Press. 2s. 6d. 

Phaedrus. Fables, Books I. and II. with an Intro- 
duction, Notes, anda Vocabulary. Post 8vo. pp. 90. 
Gill. 1s. 

Plato, easy selections from. By Arthur Sidgwick. 
l6mo. pp. 152. Rivington. 3s. 6d. 


FOREIGN 


Aars(J.) Das Gedicht des Simonides in Platons 
Protagoras. (Aus Christiania Videnskabs For- 
handlinger.) ὅνο, 16 pp. Christiania. Dybwad. 
70 Pf. 

Anselme (M. d’). Du héros phénicien Cadmus et de 
sa famille. Vol. I. 8vo. x. 231 pp. Tours. 

Aristotle, Commentaria in Aristotelem graeca edita 
consilio et auctoritate academiae literarum regiae 
borussicae. Vol. XVII. 8vo. Berlin. Inhalt: 
Johannis Philoponi in Aristotelis physicorum 
libros VY. posteriores commentaria, ed. Hieron. 
Vitelli. pp. 495-997. 19 Mk. 

Arnim (H. von) Quellenstudien zu Philo von Alex- 
andria. VII. pp. 142. Berlin. Weidmann. 4 Mk. 
No. 11. Philol. Untersuchungen hrsg. v. A. Kiess- 
ling und W. Wilamowitz-Mollendortf. 
pecker (R.) Sophocles quemadmodum sui temporis 
res publicas ad describendam heroicam aetatem 
adhibuerit. Pars 1, 8vo, 92 pp. Leipzig. Fock. 
1 Mk. 50. 

Berthelot (A.) et Didier. Histoire intérieure de 
Rome jusqu’a la bataille d’Actium tireé des Romi- 
schen Alterthiimer de L. Lange. Vol. 11. 8vo. 
774 pp. Paris. Picard. 

Blase (H.) Geschichte des Irrealis im Lateinischen, 
zugleich ein Beitrag zur Kenntniss des Afrikani- 
+e Lateins, 8vo. iv. 79 pp. Erlangen, Deichert, 
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Boltz (A.) Hellenisch die allgemeine Gelehrten- 
sprache der Zukunft. 8vo. x. 325 pp. Leipzig. 
Friedrich. Mk. 6. 

Brandenburger (1) De Antiphontis Rhamnusii 
tetralogiis. 4to. 20 pp. Leipzig. Fock. 75 Pf. 
Brandt (H.) Zur Erklarung des Sophocles. 4to. 

48 pp. Leipzig. Fock. 1 Mk. 20. 

Bréal(M.) Mémoire sur l’origine des mots fas, jus 
et lex, 4to. 11 pp. Paris, Zxtr. Mém, d’Acad. 
des Inscriptions, 


Raven (J. H.) Latin Exercises, in the Oratio Obliqua. 
16mo. pp. 95. Rivington. 1s. 6d. 

Tacitus, Annals. Book I. with a literal interlinear 
translation by P. Meyer-Warlon. 18mo. pp. 108. 
Cornish. Sewed. 2s. 6d. 

Terence, Comedies. Construed literally and word for 
word by Rev. Dr. Gill. Vol. I. The Andria and 
Eunuchus. 18mo. pp. 156. Cornish. Sewed. 2s. 6d. 

Xenophon, Anabasis. Book II. edited for the use of 
Schools, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary 
by A. S. Walpole. 18mo. pp. 98. Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 

— Anabasis. Book III. with Introduction, Notes, 
&e. by J. Marshall. 12mo. Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. 

—— Anabasis, Selections from Book IV. Edited 
for the use of Schools, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. 18mo. pp. 106. Elementary 
Classics. Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 

—— Anabasis, Book V. with map. 16mo. pp. 56-94, 
6d.: with Notes and Vocabulary, 15. Rivington’s 
Greek texts. 

Cyropaedia. Book V. with literal interlinear 

translation by T. J. Arnold. 18mo. pp. 96. Cor- 

nish. Sewed. 2s. 6d. 

Hellenica, Book I. II. with Introduction and 

notes by G. E. Underhill, M.A. 12mo, 186. 

Clarendon Press. 3s. 


BOOKS. 


Bréal (M.) et Person (L.) Grammaire latine élémen- 
taire. 16mo. vili. 276 pp. Paris. 2 fres. 

Brinkmann (B.) De Antiphontis oratione de choreuta 
commentatio philologica. 8vo. 78 pp. Jena. 
Pohle. Mk. 2. 

Brochard (V.) Les arguments de Zénon d’Elée 
contre le mouvement. 8vo. 16 pp. Paris. Picard. 
Extr. Comptes rendus de l’Acad. des sciences 
morales et politiques. 

Canet (V.) Les institutions d’Athénes, 
12mo. vill. 656, 632 pp. Paris. Lefort. 

Cartault (A.) La vie et les travaux de M. Eug 
Benoist. Svo. 32 pp. Zztr. Instruction Publique. Paris. 

Chatelain (E.) Paléographie des classiques latins 
Part VI. Horace. 15 plates. folio. Paris. Hachette 
15 fres. 

Cicero, Pro Sex. Roscio Amerino oratio, scholarum 
in usum ed. A. Kornitzer. 12mo. v. 72 pp. 
Wien. Gerold’s Sohn. 60 Pfg. 

—— orationes pro T. Annio Milone, pro Ὁ. ee 
pro rege Deiotaro, scholarum in usum ed. A. 
Kornitzer. 12mo. vi. 116 pp. ibid. 80 Pfg. 

Cichorius (C.) Rom und Mytilene. 8vo. 66 pp. 
1 pl. Leipzig. Teubner. Mk. 2. 


2 vols. 


‘ Comicorum Atticorum fragmenta ed. Kock. Vol. 


Ill. Novae Comoediae fragmenta. Pars II. 
comicorum incertae aetatis fragmenta; fragmenta 
incertorum poetarum ; indices ; supplementa. 8vo. 
xix. 756 pp. Leipzig. Teubner. Mk. 16. 

Commentationes philologae quibus Ottoni Ribbeckio 
sexagesimum aetatis magisterii Lipsiensis decimum 
annum exactum congratulantur discipuli Lipsienses, 
8vo. iv. 557 Pp. Leipzig. Teubner. 12 Mk. 

Contains 28 long and 18 short dissertations. 

Crinagorae Mytilenaei epigrammata, ed. prolego- — 
menis, commentario, verborum indice illustravit 
M. Rubensohn. 8vo, 124 pp. Berlin. Mayer and 
Miller. Mk. 3. 
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Damocratis poetae medici fragmenta selecta, ed. (ἃ, 
Studemund. 4to. 83 pp. Breslau. Koebner. 
Mk. 1. 

Declamatio in Lucium Sergium Catilinam, eine 
Schuldeklamation aus der Romischen Kaiserzeit. 
Nach einer Miinchener Handschrift des XY. 
Jahrh. hrsg. von Dr. H. Zimmer. Theil I. 8vo. 
80 pp. Miinchen. Buchholz and Werner, Mk. 1. 

Dumont (A.) et Chaplain (J.) Les céramiques de la 
Grice propre. Vases peints et terres cuites. Vol. 1. 
fasc. 4and 5. 4to. Pp. 245, 420. vill. 20 plates. 
Paris. Didot. 

Favre (J.) La morale de Socrate. 
Paris, Alcan. 4 frs. 

Fedde (F.) Der Fiinfkampf der Hellenen.  4to. 
40 pp. Leipzig. Fock. Mk. 2. 
achon (P.) De ephoris spartanis. 
Montpellier. 

Glossariorum Jatinorum corpus. Vol. II. Glossae 
latino-graecae et graeco-latinae edd. G. Goetz et 
G. Guudermann. Acc. minora utriusque linguae 
glossaria. 8vo. xlvii. 597 pp. 3 phototypic 
plates. Leipzig. Teubner. 20 Mks. 

Gomperz (Th.) Nachlese zu den Bruchstiicken der 
griechischen Tragiker. Kritische und exegetische 
Bemerkungen. (Aus: Sitzungsberichte der k. 
Akad, ἃ. Wissensch.) Lex. 8vo. 52 pp. Wien. 
Tempsky. 80 Pfg. 

Zu Aristoteles’ Poetik. Ein Beitrag zur Kritik 
und Erklarung der Capitel I.—VI. (Aus: Sit- 
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8vo. 42 pp. Wien. Tempsky. 70 Pfg. 
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Gundermann (G.) Quaestiones de Juli Frontini 
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sche Philologie. 16. Suppl. Bd.) 8vo. 57 pp. 
Leipzig. Teubner. 1 Mk. 60. 
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Leipzig. Fock. Mk. 1. 

Halpert (D.) Der Neid der griechischen Gotter. 
Eine psychologische Studie. 8vo. 16 pp. Breslau, 
Zimmer. 40 Pfg. 


Hecht (M.) Die griechische Bedeutungslehre. Eine 
Aufgabe der Klass. Philologie. 8vo. 166 pp. 
Leipzig. Teubner. 4 Mk. 40. 

Herodoti de bello persico librorum epitome. In usum 


scholarum post A. Wilhelmii curam denuo ed. 
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Hertzberg (G. F.), Histoire de la Gréce sous la domi- 
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532 pp. Paris. Leroux. 10 fres. 
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logie in der Gegenwart. Akademische Antritts- 
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U-STEMS : 

Sinc. Nom. -ws (Celt. -wa). Neuter -ὦ [Celt. 
(1) -w, (2) -en]. 

No examples occur outside of Latin. There 
we have -zs for masc. stems, e.g. magistratus, 
although on the archaistic inscription of the 
Columna Rostrata (written in the early 
Empire probably) we find macistratos. Neu- 
ters, according to our grammars, take - in 
Nom. and all other cases of the Sing. (except 
the Gen. where they take - 8), e.g. corn, vert, 
but generally interchange with masc. stems, 
e.g. cornus, or take the O-Stem -m, 6.0. 
verum, 

Gen. (1) owds (1 ous), (2) -dis (Celt. avos 
[-ovos], -8). [In both Italian and Celtic 
Idg. EU becomes ou. ] 

In Old Latin -wos, e.g. de senatuos senten- 
tiad on the 8. C. de Bacch., and so in Falis- 
can, with loss of final -s, de zenatuo sententiad, 
Zv. 70. The classical form is - δ, e.g. domus, 
although we are told that Augustus always 
used the suflix -os, domos (Suet. Oct. 87). 
From 150 B.c. we get -ἄγβ, e.g. anuis, Ter., 
which reminds us of the Cons. Stem gen. e.g. 
gruis, suis. Very frequent from the time of 
Plautus to the end of the Republic is the 
O-Stem gen. -ἢ, e.g. senati (the usual form in 
Cicero’s time), Jaci, C.L.L. 1 584, one of the 
many instances of that close connexion be- 
tween U- and O- Stems which in classical 
Latin has left its mark in the perplexing 
declension of domus. 

In Oscan we have only one example, cas- 
trovs (=fundi), Zv. 231, since senateis 136, 
senatets 231 (= senatiis) are O-declension 
genitives. In Umbrian ¢ri/or (for an earlier 
* trifos) Tab. Ig. (=tribtis). [QU becomes 
in Latin @, in Umbrian 6]. 

Dart. (1) -ou, (2) a. (Celt. -a [rather -ow, 
for a recently found Gaulish inser. (Bull. 
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Epigr. vi. 6) has Zaranou (to the god Taranus, 
ef. Luc. 1, 446)]. 

(1) The old Latin suffix is @, which is 
common in the older poets, and occurs some- 
times in Virgil, e.g. Aen. 1, 257, Parce metu, 
Cytherea. Aulus Gellius favours this form, 
and tells us it was the one used by Caesar 
(iv. 16). It seems to survive in some usages 
at least of the 2nd Supine, e.g. lepida memor- 
atu (cf. Plaut. Bacch. 62, lepida memoratui). 
In Umbrian, -ῦ, e.g. trifo (=tribui), Tab. Ig. 

(2) Along with this (which some call an 
Instrumental Case), we find in Latina dative 
in -τ, which like the gen. in -wis reminds us 
of the Consonant Declension, ef. grui, sui, 
and this became the classical form, e.g. metut, 
anui. Varro and Nigidius, according to 
Gellius (iv. 16), preferred e.g. senatui, domut, 
fluctui for the dat., and senatuis, domuis, 
Jfluctuis for the gen. 

Acc. -um (Celt. -wm [-un)). 

In Latin -wm, eg. tribum, manum. In 
Osean -im in manim, ἄν. 231. In Umbrian 
-o, (the O-Stem ending), with loss of final 
-m, in trifo, Tab. Ig. but -im, -¢ in sim, st (= 
suem), Tab. Ig. (probably a U-Stem). 

Voc. like nom. in Latin. No instance in 
any other dialect. (Celt. -avo [-ovo)]). 

Ast. -ad. In Latin, magistratud (written 
magistratuo) on the 8. C. de Bacch., then, 
with loss of -d, -, e.g. magistratu, and the 
2nd Supine in certain usages. It seems to 
be sometimes confused with the O-Stem abl. 
-0, e.g. sortito, inconsulto beside sortitu, incon- 
sultu, injussu. In Oscan -id in castrid, Zv. 
231; meddixud (=magistratu) on the same 
inser. is doubtful. In Umbrian -7 (after loss 
of final -d), e.g. mani (mase.), adputrati (= 
arbitratu), trefi, Tab. Ig. Umbrian su maron- 
ato (=sub magistratu), Inscr. 2, seems to be 
an O-Stem Abl. like Lat. sortito, de. 
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Loc. No certain examples. In Latin domi 
is an O-Stem loc., gua noctu may be abl. 
Umbrian manuve (= in manu) (possibly 
* manove), Tab. Ig. II B 23, is more likely, 
but may have the prep. -e (for en, Lat. in) 
affixed. Late Umbrian maronatei (magis- 
tratu), Inscr. 1, seems to be a Loc. The -ez 
here may represent long 1. 

Instr. (see under Dat.) 

PriuraL Nom. -8 (which might represent 
an older * oués?) (Celt. -aves, -iis [both 
doubtful]). Neuter (nom., acc.) -μῶ, -wud. 

Of masc. Stems we have no instances out- 
side Latin, ¢.g. magistratis. Neuters have in 
Latin -ua, e.g. genua (Virg. A. 5, 432 genva 
labant), in Old Umbrian -wva, -vae.g. vatuva, 
(a doubtful word), berva (= verua, Old Irish 
bewra, a gloss on sudes), Tab. Ig., and in 
Late Umbrian -uo, e.g. vatuo, Tab. Ig. The 
interchange of a and o in Umbrian may 
perhaps point to original ὦ (see under Nom. 
Siva. of A-Stems). 

GEN. -wom [possibly from * ovom]. 
-avom [-ovon}). 

In Latin we have no example of an older 
ending than -wwm, e.g. currwum, which we 
sometimes find contracted, e.g. currum, Virg. 
A. 6, 653. 

Dat, Anu. Loc. Instr. -tibos (where ὦ re- 
presents Idg. BH. (Celt. -abis). 

In Latin the suffix contained the w vowel 
only in tribubus and arcubus. With other 
words it sank sooner or later to -ibus (conf. 
trebibos, Eph. Epigr. II. 299), so that the x 
preceding the labial must have had the same 
y sound as w with labials in such words as 
optumus, lubens, which the Emperor Claudius 
expressed by the same sign as the y of Greek 
loan-words, eg. cyenus. In Umbrian we 
have -us in berws (= veribus), Tab. Ig. which 
may be a development of *-w/s, [Idg. BH 
becomes f in Umbrian]. 

Acc. yrs or uns (Celt. ~ass [from an 
earlier -wns}|. In Latin -8, e.g. tribus. In 
Umbrian -wvof, -wvo, -wo e.g. Middle Umbrian 
hastruvuf, kastruvu, Late castrus Tab. Ig. 

In Old Umbrian we have the contracted 
manf (=manus), II A 38. 

OU-STEM :—Sina. Nom. Latin bés (bovis 
in Varro Sat. Men. 3), οἵ, Lovos, Eph. Ep. 1 
24 (Celt, Lous). Gen. Latin bovis (Celt. bovos). 
Dart. Latin bévi (Celt. bovi). 

Aco. Latin bévem. Old Umbrian bum 
(where τε probably represents 6), Tab. Ig. II 
A 5, (Celt. bovem [boven]). 

Voc. Latin bos. 


Ant. Instr, Latin dbdéve, earlier bovid on 
Spoleto Inser. Late Umbrian due, Tab. Ig. 


(Celt. 
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Piur. Nom. Latin doves (Celt. baves [Idg. 
O=Celt. 47). Gey. Latin bowm. 

Late Umbrian bwo, Tab. Ig. VI A. 54. 
(Celt. bovim [bovdn]). Dar. Latin bibus and 
bobus (Celt. bovebis). 

Acc. Latin béves, Old and Late Umbrian 
buf, Tab. Ig. (Celt. dss). 

[The & in the Latin words is contrary to 
the Phonetic Laws of Latin, (we should 
expect * vos not bos, cf. venio, veru &c.), and 
makes it possible that the term may have 
been borrowed from some Italian dialect]. 

The foregoing may be supplemented by 
the few relics of the Jov-stem in Umbrian, 
Oscan, ete. GEN. Sina. Oscan Jovets, ἄν. 82, 
142, Marrucine Joves patres 8. 

Dart. Oscan Juvei 112 bis, Diovet 87 A, B, 
Διουξει Vepoope ταυρομ 238. Marsic Jove 40 
(a doubtful instance), Umbrian (Old and 
Late) Zuve, Tab. Ig. [The Umbrian and Oscan 
forms might possibly allow the o of the stem 
to have been 6 in this case]. Voc. Old 
Umbrian /upater, Tab. Ig. IL B 24 (which 
might represent * 70 from original * Jow). 

I-STEMS :— 

Srvc. Nom. -is (Celt. -is). Neut. (nom. and 
ace.) - [Celt. -¢ and -2n]. 

In Latin we have -és sometimes, e.g. canés 
fem., feles, but the classical form is -is, for 
which we have now and then in old Latin -e, 
the final -s having been dropped, e.g. tribunos 
militare, C.I.L.163. LI- and RI-Stems often 
lose the last syllable, e.g. vigil, acer, imber, 
while TI-Stems have -s with absorption of ¢i, 
e.g. Arpinds (so accented according to Latin 
grammarians). Neuters have -é, eg. mare, 
rete, except LI- and RI-Stems when a long 
vowel precedes the liquid, e.g. animal, exem- 
plar (but Luer. 2, 124 exemplare). Oscan 
aidil (=aedilis), Ζν. 148 and cevs (=civis) 
231 are both slightly doubtful instances. 

In Umbrian RI- and TI-Stems (no instance 
of an LI-Stem) are treated as in Latin, e.g. 
ocar (=ocris, mons), Casilos (= Casilas), Tab. 
Ig. Adj. RI-Stems have the same form in the 
fem.too, e.g. pacer sei ( = propitius, propitia sis), 
Tab. Ig. Sakre Inser. 1, verfale Tab. Ig. VI A 
8 seem to be neuters. In Marrucine we have 
pacrsi (= propitia sit?), Zv. 8; in Marsie an 
ace, neut., pacre 39, and perhaps the same in 
Pelignian, deti (= dives?) 13. 

GEN. -eis (Celt. -ayos [-eyos]). 

In Latin -is, e.g. Arpinatis, acris, earlier 
-eis, e.g. Genuateis C.I.L.1199. In Osean 
-eis, e.g. Lovkanateis, fem. 81. In Umbrian 
-es, later -er and -ir (1), e.g. ocrer, Tarsinater, 
Tab. Ig., sorsalir ib. VI B 38; and so in 
Marrucine oeres 8, Varincris mase (1) 8. 

Dat. -et (Celt. -i [e7]). 
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In Latin -οὐ in urbei, (΄.1.1.. 1 206 ; but the 
classical form is -ὖ, wrbi. 

In Umbrian -e, e.g. ocre, Casilate. 

Acc. -im (Celt. -im). 

Latin -im, eg. partim, but usually by 
analogy of Consonant Stems (1), -em, 6.0. 
partem ; Oscan -im in slagim, fem. ἄν. 136 
bis, sakrim (=* sacrem) 129, -, with loss of 
-m in tiurrt (=turrim) 160, 161 ; Umbrian 
-im, -em, -i, -e, 6.5. spantim, ocrem, spanti, 
sevakne, Tab. Ig. 

Voc. like nom. in Latin. No instance in 
any other dialect. (Celt., like nom). 

ABL. -id. 

In Latin we have martd, navaled on the 
archaistic inscription on the Columna Ros- 
trata, and so louwcarid, Eph. Epigr. 11 298, 
but -2, and -é (1 Instr. Case) are the classical 
forms, e.g. turri, turre. In Oscan, slaagid, ἅν. 
136, akrid 129 (plebeian inscription). In 
Umbrian, -ὖ, -e, -ei, e.g. ocri, ocre, peracret, 
Tab. Ig., forms which indicate long7. ‘To 
these we may perhaps add Sabine Flusare 
(= Florali, loc. 1), Zv. 10, and Pelignian /ert- 
lid (=fertili?) 13. 

Loc. -et (1). 

Latin -ῦ, e.g. mart (abl. 1). Umbrian -e, e.g. 
ocre, Tab. Ig. 

Instr. Some of the abl. forms without -d 
may be relics of the Instrumental Case. 

Piur. Nom. -ets (from older *eiés 1) (Celt. 
-eyes, -eis). Neut. -id. 

In Latin usually -és, seldom -is or -eis, 6.0. 
oves, trés, ceiveis, C.I.L. 1 198, jfinets and finis 
199. 

Neuters take -i@ in early Latin, (some 
traces of this scansion seem to occur in Plau- 
tus), then -id, e.g. tria. In Oscan -ἐβ (which 
may represent original és) in the one instance 
we have, the loan-word aidilis, Zv. 142. In 
Umbrian -es, later er, e.g. pacrer, Tab. Ig. VI 
B 61. Neut. -ἰὰ and -io (which points to 
original @), also -eo, e.g. triia, Tab. Ig. IV 2, 
trio-per (= ter) VI B55, VIL A 51, sakreuw 
VA6. Pelignian pacris (= propitiae 1), ἄν. 
13, is doubtful. 

Gen. -iom (Celt. -ayom [-eyon]). 

In Latin iwm, e.g. civium, Arpinatium, 
though sometimes, by confusion with Cons. 
Stems, -wm, eg. vatum. Oscan Tiiatiwm, on 
a coin, Zy. 256, is certain ; [a]éttiom (= por- 
tionum 1) 136 very doubtful. In Umbrian, 
with loss of -m, peracnio, Tab. Ig. VI. A 
54. 

Dar. Apu. Loc. Instr. -%bos [where ὦ re- 
presents Idg. BH]. (Celt. -zbis). 

In Latin we have -thiis, e.g. imbribus, 
avibus, though some traces of the length of 
the last syllable seem to occur in Plautus. 
On the archaistic inscription of the Columna 


Rostrata, navebos, and so Calebus Eph. Epigr. 
18. Oscan teremniss (boundaries), ἄν. 136, 
is very doubtful ; Anafriss (= Imbribus 1) 87 
A, B, not quite certain, In Umbrian -ἰ8 and 
-es, which do not become -i7 and -er in Late 
Umbrian (so probably earlier *-iss, *-ess, for 
* (fs), e.g. avis, aves, Tab. Ig. We get aveis 
VEAL sh 

Acc. ins (1) (Celt, -eyess, -eiss [the double s 
indicates an earlier nasal }). 

In Latin apparently the oldest ending is 
-2s, then -eis, then -%s, but the ace. pl. of I- 
Stems is a difficult point to settle, and was 
found so by the Roman grammarians them- 
selves. On the archaistic inscription of the 
Columna Rostrata we have clases, claseis, 
Cartaciniensis side by side. In Old Umbrian 
-ef, -if, -e, in Late Umbrian -7/, -, -e7/, -et, 6.0. 
avef, tref, avif, trif, tre, ovi (=oves), avet/, 
treif, avvei, forms which indicate long 7. 

Voc. same as nom. (in Celt same as acc.). 
No instances except in Latin. 

CONS. STEMS :—Sine. Nom. -s (Celt. -s). 
Neuter (nom. and acc.), the bare stem. 

Guttural Stems: -x (Celt. -x). In Latin, 
τα, eg. tudea (= * ius-die-s), vox, lex, ma, 
coniux, which in the Early Empire becomes 
-s, e.g. coius. Neuters, e.g. halec, but neut. 
adjs. take the masc. suffix, e.g. felix pecus. 
Oscan meddiss (= * med-dic-s, magistratus), 
Zv. 100, meddis 138. Marsic medis 43 ; 
Volscian medix 47 ; Pelignian pristafalaciriz 
(= * praestabulatrix) 13; Marrucine lias 
(= lex, or leges?) is not quite certainly 
nom. sing. 

Labial Stems : -ps. No instances outside of 
Latin, and few there, e.g. stips, princeps, No 
B-Stems, wrbs &e. being I-Stems with syncope 
of the vowel. Neuter volup is probably for 
volupe. 

Dental Stems : -s (Celt. -s except NT-Stems 
which end in vowel, e.g. *caria for original 
*cariants). In Latin -s, 6.0. eques, fraus, 
lapis, without compensatory lengthening 
except when comes before -es, e.g. abies. N'T- 
Stems take -ns, e.g. sedens. Neuters, 6.9. 
caput ; but the dental is lost after a cons., 
e.g. lac(lact in Varro, Sat. 26),os(bone). Oscan 
manafum (=mandans sum 4), in the plebeian 
inscription Zy. 129, is very doubtful. In 
Umbrian NT-Stems take -f (for original 
* ms), e.g. zedef (=sedens), Tab. Ig., while in 
Late Umbrian the -7 is dropped, e.g. serse ib. 
Pelignian Herentas, ἄν. 13, is probably a 
Dental-, not an I-Stem, Vestine brat fem. 11 
is doubtful. 

S-Stems : -s. Neuters usually end in the 
nom. and acc. in -os (but -es- in gen. dat. &e.) 
(So with neuts. in Celt.) 

In Old Latin the final syllable shews a 
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long vowel with -s, e.g. arbds, later -r, the 
vowel losing its length, eg. arbor, decor. 
Neut. stircus, Eph. Epigr. II 298, decus, 
genus (gen. generis), but neut. adjs. often 
take masc. form, e.g. bellum Punicum pos- 
terior, Cassius Hemina ap. Priscian VII p. 
347. In Umbrian we have the neuts. meds 
(=ius 1) and erus, Tab. Ig. Pelignian wus (= 
annum 1), Zv. 13, is possibly an acc. neut. 

it-Stems (relations and agents) -r with long 
preceding vowel. (so Celt.) 

In Latin the vowel is shortened before 
final -7, e.g. patér, censér. Oscan censtur (= 
censor), Zv. 251. Neut. far on plebeian inscr. 
129. In Umbrian a#fertwr and Late Umbrian 
arsfertur, Tab. Ig., the w probably indicates 
an U-vowel. Neut. far, pir (=7ip), and per- 
haps wtur (ὕδωρ) 11 B 15 where the uw may 
represent short Ὁ, Pelignian casnar (= senex, 
cf. canus), Ζν. 14, usur (= uxdr) 23, Salavatur 
(=Salvator) 25. Faliscan mate (= mater) in 
a plebeian inscription 62, pretod (for pretor 7) 
de zenatuo sententiad 70, wxor on a Corchiano 
inscription. 

NV-Stems: (1) long vowel (so Celt.) (2) -ns(4). 
Neut. MEN-stems in -men with weak pro- 
nunciation of final nasal (Celt.-me). 

(1) In Latin 6, e.g. caro, statio, even in the 
oldest times, e.g. virco on the Dvenos Inser.5th 
cent. A.u.c., Neut. e.g. nomen. So in Middle 
Umbrian karu fem., tribadic¢u fem.( = *triplicio), 
Tab. Ig. V A 9, in both of which the nature 
of the -w is uncertain. Neut., Old Umbrian 
numem, Late Umbrian nome. 

(2) The / in Oscan stati/ (= statio 1), Zv. 87 
A, /ruktatiuf fem.( = *fructatio4) tribarakkiuf, 
fem., otttiuf (=* usio), all on 136, would re- 
present original *-ns. (In the older Latin 
writers we have sometimes carnis dc. for 
earo &e. (Priscian VI 17), apparently by 
false analogy). 

Gen. (1) -os (2) -eis (the I-Stem gen 1) 
(Celt. -08). 

(1) In Old Latin -us, e.g. patrus, CLL. 1 
1469, nominus, in 8. C. de Bacch., hominus, 
Lex. Agr. 

(2) In Old Latin -es, e.g. Salutes pocolom, 
A polones, ('.1.1.. 1 187: in classical Latin -is, 
e.g. Salutis, Apollinis; in Oscan -efs, e.g. 
medikets, ἄν. 142, maatreis 108, Appelluneis 
156a ; in Late Umbrian -er, farer, nomner, 
Tab, Ig., matrer Inser. 2; Marrucine patres 
Ζν. 8. 

Dat. -et (same as LStem dat?) (Celt. 7 
[ ei |). 

In Old Latin -e, e.g. Zunone, (΄.1.1.. 1 1200, 
matre on a Pisaurum inscription, Marte 62 ; 
then -ei, eg. patrei 807, voluptatet 1008, 
Apolinei 562; in classical Latin -ἢ, e.g. patri, 
although in legal phrases e.g. iwre dicundo 
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the archaic form is sometimes retained. In 
Oscan, -ei, e.g. medikei, Zv. 136, (Herentatet 
140 1) sverrunet 136, ΑἸπελλουνηι 253, leginet 
129 (a plebeian inscription), In Umbrian -e, 
e.g. adferture, patre, nomne, Tab. Ig. 

Acc. -m (Celt. -em [from original -m)). 

In Latin -em, e.g. patrem, legionem or, with 
loss of final -m, 6, e.g.apice, Ep. Scip. ; in Oscan 
-om, medicatinom (= *meddicationem), Zv. 
231, and the doubtful leginom (=legionem 1) 
on the plebeian inscription 129. Umbrian 
-0, e.g. arsferturo ( = *adfertorem), capirso (= 
capidem), Tab. Ig. Pelignian aetatu (= aeta- 
tem 1) 13 is doubtful. 

Voc. like nom. (so Celt.). 

Latin e.g. pater, legid. Umbrian Lupater, 
Tab. Ig. II B 24. 

ΑΒ... -éd (1) 

In Old Latin coventionid in the 8. C. de 
Bacch., dictatored on the Columna Rostrata, 
then -2, e.g. Plaut. Stich. 71 Gratiam a patré 
si petimus, spéro ab eo impetrassere ; ef. aire 
moltaticod, C.I.Z. 181, and in classical Latin 
-€ (1 Instr. Case), e.g. conventione, patre, aere. 
In Oscan praesentid, Zv. 231, may possibly be 
an I-Stem; the incomplete form donte- (= 
dente) on the plebeian inscription, Zv. 129, 
points to -ed as the abl. suffix; {για fem. 
(=lege) 231 is a strange form, with which 
may be compared tanginod fem. 136, tanginud 
143, 281, if this be an N-Stem. In Umbrian 
-€, 6.9. pure, nomne, menzne (= *mensione, 
mense), natine, but -d in pedi (= pede), Tab. Ig. 

Pelignian aetate, Zv. 14, Sabine mesene 
(=*mensione, mense) 10, Marrucine agine 
(=sacrificio) 8, likewise shew -e. 

Loc. -%. 

In Latin -ὅ and ~% (by confusion with 1- 
Stems), e.g. Carthagine, Carthagini. Oscan 
Ahudiuni (=*Aquilone, ‘in the north ’ 1) Ζν. 
172 is extremely doubtful. 

INsTR. -é. 

The so-called ablative forms in -é without 
-d may be Instrumental forms. 
Piur. Nom. -és (Celt. -68). 

and ace.) -a (Celt. -a). 

The short vowel is still found in Plautus 
in forés, eg. Mil, 410 sed féres vicini 
proxumi crepuerunt: conticiscam., We have 
the final -s dropt in matrona Pisaurese dono 
dedrot (=matronae Pisaurenses donum de- 
derunt) on an inscription from Pisaurum in 
Umbria, C/.Z. 1 173. The classical Latin 
suffix is borrowed from the I-declension (1) 
-é8, e.g. fratres, censores, stationes, homines. 

Neuters take -a, the original quantity of 
which is doubtful. We have no examples 
outside Latin, 

In Oscan, the syncopated forms μεδδειξ 
(=*meddicés), Zv. 253, censtur (=censorés) 


Neuter (nom. 
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20, 231, kenzsur 83, homuns ( = hominés), (pro- 
bably a nom.), on the plebeian inscription 
129 indicate a short suffix-vowel. Umbrian 
frateer (= fratres), Tab. Ig., shews a lengthen- 
ing (by compensation 1) of the final syllable 
of the stem. In Pelignian, media 33 recalls 
the Osean form ; brats 35 is very doubtful. 

Gen. -om (Celt. -dm [-on]), in R-Stems -7am 
[-con]). 

In Old Latin -om, 6.5. powmilionom, Eph. 
Epigr. I 20, classical -wm, e.g. fratrum, but 
sometimes (by confusion with I-Stems) ~cwm, 
esp. NT-Stems, e.g. sedentiwm (whereas in 
Celt. N'T-Stems have -on like the others). In 
Umbrian /ratrom, and, with loss of -m, fratru 
(for *fratro), Tab. Ig., probably indicate the 
short O-vowel. In Pelignian we _ have 
Semunusva (=Semonumque), Zv. 13. 

Dar. Ast. Instr. Loc. -bos (where 6 repre- 
sents Idg. BH) (Celt. -ebis [-bis 1)). 

In Old Latin we have -ebus, e.g. Tempestate- 
bus, Ep. Scip., and some lines of Plautus &e. 


form is -ῤι8, eg. Tempestatibus, fratribus, 
hominibus. In Oscan, ligis (=legibus), Zy. 
231, is a form hard to explain. 

In Umbrian we have -ws (which never be- 
comes -wr, and so probably represents an 
older *-uss, *-ufs), eg. fratrus (originally 
*fratrfs 1), kapidus, homonus, karnus(originally 
*karnfs 1), Tab. Ig. 

Acc. -ns (Celt. -éss [from -ns], in R-Stems 
-éss). In Latin -és, eg. fruges, pedes. In 
Umbrian ~ with syncope of vowel, e.g. nerf 
(=proceres, cf. Nero, Gk. ἀνήρ), capif and 
kapi (= capides), frif (= fruges), Tab. Ig. 
So Pelignian pes (=ped(e)s), Zv. 16. 

Voc. Same as nom. (Celt. same as acc.), 
e.g. Latin fratres, homines &e. 

It only remains to write out in full some 
examples of what we may conceive the Early 
Italian Declension to have been, along with 
the declension which Stokes assigns to their 
Celtic cognates (vid. Stokes on ‘ Protoceltic 
Paradigms’ on pp. 162 sqq. of Bezzenberger 


point to a long final syllable, but the classical XI. 1-2). We omit the Celtic dual. 
A-STeMs, 
Example: toutd- ‘community.’ (Celt. totd-). 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. touta toutas, toutai tota totas 
Gen. toutias, toutai toutasom totes ὑσίσῃ (1) 
Dat. toytai, touta toutabos tote totabos, totabis 
Acc. toutam toutans toten totass 
Voc. touta toutas, toutdi tota totass 
Abl. toutad (Dat. or Instr.) totad 
Loc.  toutai (Dat. or Instr.) tote 
Instr. touta toutais 

O-STEMS. 
Example: viro- ‘man.’ (Celt. firo-). 

Sing. Plur. Sing Plur. 
Nom. vir(0s) virds, virol firds firoi 
Gen. _vireis, viri virdm firi firdn 
Dat. viroi, vird (Instr. ) firt firdbis 
Ace. virom virons firon firdss 
Voc. νπνἱτ(δ) virds, Virol firé firdss 
Abl.  virod (Instr.) — 

706. virei (Instr.) firei 
Instr. viro virois 
CoNSONANT-STEMs. 
Example : mdter- ‘mother.’ (Celt. mdter-). 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Pl ur. 
Nom. mater mater(é)s matir matres 
Gen. matros, matreis matrom matros matrion 
Dat. wmatrei matrbos * matri matrebis 
Acc. materm materns matren matriess 
Voc. matér mater(é)s matér matridss 
Δι, matred 1 (Dat.) 

Loc. materi (Dat.) 
Instr. matré (Dat. ) Watiace M. Linpsay, 


1 ¢ indicates a vowel of uncertain quality. 


2? } indicates original BH. 
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USENER'S #FPICUREA., 


Epicurea : edidit Hermannus Usener. Lip- 
siae in aedibus B. G. Teubneri. 1887. 
16 Mk. 


A COLLECTION of the fragments that remain 
of Epicurus has long been an acknowledged 
want, but there has hitherto been a certain 
hesitation on the part of scholars to under- 
take the work owing to a sense, no doubt, of 
its magnitude and of the manifold difficulties 
which surround it. These difficulties how- 
ever Professor Usener has resolutely faced, 
giving us not only the book we want, but 
also one which is to my mind in every way 
a model of what a collection of Fragments 
should be. 

The general arrangement of the matter in 
this volume is very lucid and simple. First 
of all we have the three Letters of Epicurus 
and the Κύριαι δόξαι, from Diogenes Laertius ; 
(2) the Fragments of lost writings, whenever 
they can be assigned to definite works ; 
(3) the Fragments which cannot be referred 
to a definite work—these being very con- 
veniently marshalled under three main 
heads, Canonica, Physica, Ethica, with sec- 
tions and subsections for the subordinate 
divisions of the subject; (4) the life of 
Epicurus, from Laertius, and also that in 
Suidas. As a sort of Appendix to the whole 
the editor adds what he terms a ‘ subsidium 
interpretationis ’—a detailed analysis of the 
three Letters point by point, together with 
a series of references to the parallel or com- 
plementary statements to be found else- 
where, whether in the fragments of Epicurus 
himself, or in the writings of his followers 
and imitators, like Lucretius, for instance : 
the ἸΚύριαι δόξαι too are illustrated by testi- 
monia in just the same way. We have thus 
the materials not only for a complete com- 
mentary on the documents themselves, but 
also for a systematic exposition of Epicurean- 
ism fuller and better attested than anything 
of the kind we have at present ; it will not 
be so difficult henceforth to write on Epicurus 
now that the data are to be found ready to 
hand in such excellent form and order. 

In the Preface the editor considers some 
of the critical questions connected with 
Laertius, which have to be settled before 
one can deal with the texts preserved in his 
tenth Book. As to the origin of our exist- 
ing Laertius his conclusion is briefly this. 
The compilation presupposes as its basis an 


older book of Lives, dating presumably from 
the first century of our era: some reader 
then (we may call him Laertius or not, as 
we will) supplemented his copy by various 
additions, adding to the chapter on Epicurus, 
for instance, the three Letters ete.—much in 
the same way as we now sometimes in an 
interleaved copy of a book insert on the 
blank pages any addenda that happen to 
interest us: in the third stage this copy 
with its heterogeneous matter (1.6. the 
original text and supplementary accretions) 
fell into the hands of a copyist who tran- 
scribed the contents of the book as they 
stood in the MS. without any thought of 
redaction or literary form. Our existing 
Laertius is certainly just such a formless 
and unconnected whole as would arise in the 
way the editor supposes ; and as an explana- 
tion of the facts the hypothesis has to my 
mind every mark of probability and truth. 
Another important section of the Preface 
deals with the question of the sources of our 
extant Fragments of Epicurus. Very few of 
our authorities can be credited with a first- 
hand knowledge of his writings, which came 
in time to be utterly forgotten, as epitomes 
and manuals took the place of the original 
literature. The editor shows that even of 
the three Letters the second is only an 
epitome made up of extracts from the Περὶ 
φύσεως ; that the Κύριαι δόξαι are another 
compilation of the same kind; that the 
γνῶμαι scattered about our various Gnomo- 
logia came in the last resort from’a great 
collection of Excerpts ; and that even Seneca 
in all probability had recourse to some such 
collection for many of his quotations from 
Epicurus. 

As regards the texts contained in this 
volume, those from Laertius appear in an 
entirely new form, having been system- 
atically re-edited from the MSS.—so that 
we can now see from this specimen what a 
critical edition of Laertius ought to be, and 
how faulty and misleading all our existing 
editions are. The editor’s fine critical tact 
and sense are conspicuous in every page, and 
he has given us a goodly number of emenda- 
tions of the kind which in old days would 
have been called ‘palmary.’ I may mention 
just a few of these. P. 6,8 (= D.L. x. 40) 
the editor restores τόπος δὲ, for τὸ πρόσθεν : 
p. 60, 10 (= Ὁ. L. x. 124) βλάβαι τε, for 
βλάβαι αἴτιαι : p. 80, 4 (= D.L. x. 152) adn’ 
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εἰς τὰ πράγματα βλέπουσιν, for ἀλλὰ πλεῖστα 
πράγματα βλέπουσιν: p. 367, 11(=D.L. x. 16) 
τοῦπος, for πρῶτος : p. 370, 4 (= D.L. x. 28) 
ἃ δὲ αὐτῷ δοκεῖ, for μίαν δὲ αὐτῷ δοκεῖ. Very 
felicitous too is his discovery in Stob. Por. 
xvii. 14 (p. 345, 33), where the lemma 
᾿Απολλώνιος Εἰδομένῃ is shown to be a mis- 
take for ᾿Επίκουρος ᾿Ιδομενεῖ ; the passage 
therefore is now seen to come not from 
Apollonius, but from Epicurus, and more- 
over from a letter to one of the best known 
of his disciples. With texts so difficult and 
corrupt as those which the editor has had to 
put into shape one cannot expect corrections 
to be always quite so convincing as those 
just quoted. In p. 95, 15 (= D.L. x. 119), 
for instance, the text as corrected runs 
thus :---ἀλλὰ καὶ πηρωθεὶς Tas ὄψεις κατα ξιοῖ 
αὑτὸν τοῦ βίου, the MSS. having μετάξει or 
μετάξειν : Τ should prefer, therefore, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ πηρωθέντα τὰς ὄψεις μὴ ἐξάξειν αὑτὸν τοῦ 
Biov—on the assumption that Epicurus was 
directly controverting the Stoic notion that 
blindness was a suflicient reason for suicide 
(εὐλόγως TE φασιν ἐξάξειν ἑαυτὸν τοῦ βίου τὸν 
σοφὸν καὶ ὑπὲρ πατρίδος καὶ ὑπὲρ φίλων, κἂν ἐν 
σκληροτέρᾳ γένηται ἀλγηδόνι ἢ πηρώσεσιν ἢ 
νόσοις avidros. D.L. vii. 130; comp. Cie. 
Wase: vy. 110). 

I may perhaps be allowed to note some 
passages in which the received text still 
seems open to improvement. P. 4, 4(= D.L. 
x. 36) ταῖς ἐπιβολαῖς ὀξέως δύνασθαι χρῆσθαι : 
I think we should restore here ὀξέαις, and a 
little further on (p. 12, 2 = D.L. x. 49) 
ὠκέαις, such Tonicisms being specially liable 
to maltreatment at the hands of scribes. 
P. 53, 10 (= D.L. x. 113) τὸ δὲ μίαν αἰτίαν 
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τούτων ἀποδιδόναι, πλεοναχῶς τῶν φαινομένων 
ἐκκαλουμένων : perhaps we should read πλεο- 
vaxds. P. 72, 7 (= D.L. x. 140) οὐ πολλὰς 
ἡμέρας συμβαίνει: the true reading would 
seem to be συμμένει ; the subject is τὸ ἀλγοῦν, 
and the sentence begins with οὐ χρονίζει τὸ 
ἀλγοῦν συνεχῶς ἐν τῇ σαρκί, for which οὐ πολλὰς 
ἡμέρας συμμένει is given as ἃ reason, P. 75, 
20 (= D.L. x. 145) κατέστρεφε should pro- 
bably be κατέστρεψε, So as to correspond in 
tense with ἔφυγε and the other aorists in the 
context: similarly in p. 76, 8 (= DL x. 
146) we may restore εἰ μαχῇ (or μαχεῖ) for εἰ 
μάχῃ on account of the futures in the vicinity. 
P. 362, 2 (= D.L. x. 6) the manuscript 
reading seems to point to τἀκατίδιον rather 
than τἀκάτιον, such a diminutive being in 
keeping with the affectation which so often 
disfigures Epicurus’ style. P. 347, 2 (= Plut. 
Mor. 1097 B) οὐ πυροὺς διαπέμποντες οὐδ᾽ 
ἀλφίτων μεδίμνους : the parallel in D.L. x. 11 
makes one suspect that what Plutarch wrote 
was tupovs. P. 350, 2 (= Euseb. P.E. 767 E) 
εἰ διανοηθείημεν ἡμεῖς ὥσπερ οἱ ζωγράφοι καὶ 
πλάσται σκύλακας ἢ χιμαίρας : I would read 
Σκύλλας ἢ Χιμαίρας, the two words which 
from the time of Plato so often appear to- 
gether to denote purely imaginary creatures. 
Before concluding this too brief notice of a 
truly admirable book I must mention the 
one omission I have observed in the collec- 
tion of Fragments; I do not find in it the 
two words quoted from Epicurus by Eusta- 
thius in Il. i. 330 (t. 1, p. 98, 11, Stallb.), 
Ἐπικούρου μὲν τὸ οὐ παραγένησις, ἤτοι 
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I. ΒΥΨΑΤΕΗ. 


RECENT LATIN GRAMMARS. 


The Eton Latin Grammar, For Use in the 
Higher Forms. By Francis Hay Raw ins, 
M.A., and Witt1Am Rateu Incr, M.A. 
London: Murray, 1888. 6s. 

The Revised Latin Primer. By Brnsamin 
Haut Kenyepy, D.D. Longmans, 1888. 
2s. 6d. 

The New Latin Primer. Edited by J. P. 
Postaatr, M.A., and C. H. Vince, M.A. 
Cassell, 1888. 2s. 6d. 

The Shorter Latin Primer, by Dx. KENNEDY. 
Longmans, 1888. 18, 


Ir would be idle, at this time of day, to 
complain of the practice of writing grammars 


for a particular school or a particular set of 
schools. But a protest, however vain, should 
be uttered against it. A good book does not 
need any artificial protection ; a bad one does 
not deserve it. 

A new Latin Grammar can only justify 
its existence in the eyes of scholars if it 
is written on a new method, or based upon 
a fresh survey of Comparative Philology 
and Latin literature, or if it puts infor- 
mation to be found elsewhere into a more 
lucid arrangement and a more convenient 
shape than any existing book of the same 
kind. The new Lton Latin Grammar has 
the merit of compressing a great deal of 
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matter into a short space, and of avoiding 
much of the technical terminology which 
afflicts some of the readers of the Public 
School Grammar. It is also lucid in arrange- 
ment and clear in its presentation of the facts. 
But it is difficult to see what other reason it 
has for existence. Indeed, there are two 
grave reasons why it should not exist at all. 
The first is, that the system of Comparative 
Philology which it adopts is antiquated— 
this alone should put the book out of court ; 
the second is that the notices referring to- 
Latin literature are perfunctory and in- 
accurate. The Syntax is ἃ well-digested 
summary of the doctrines now generally ac- 
cepted; but this merit is not suflicient to 
compensate for the serious defects above 
mentioned. 

When the Head Master of the first classical 
school in England assures us, in the intro- 
ductory notice, that ‘no pains have been 
spared to make the work complete and up 
to date in the philological as well as the 
grammatical information contained therein,’ 
it must not be supposed that so far as the 
‘ philological’ part of the book is concerned, 
he is speaking as a scholar. The fact is 
that the writers, for anything that ap- 
pears to the contrary, would seem to have 
no notion at all that new methods, leading 
to new results, have been in the last ten 
or fifteen years improving the science 
of Comparative Philology. And this in 
spite of the appearance of Brugmann’s Com- 
parative Grammar, to say nothing of De 
Saussure, Victor Henry and others. The 
system in vogue twenty years ago they adopt 
entire, and without a word of comment. 
It is of course open to any scholar to say that 
he holds by the old methods : George Curtius, 
we know, did so to the last. But, if he does, 
he is bound to justify his proceeding; and 
this is exactly what the authors of our new 
Grammar fail to do, It is a thousand pities 
that the publication of the book could not 
have been postponed a year or two. The 
writers might then have had the benefit of the 
new edition of Schweizer-Sidler’s Llementar- 
und-Formenlehre, which it is to be hoped 
may soon be translated into English, or, at 
any rate, made the basis of a new school 
book on the subject. 

There is as little excuse for the careless 
and perfunctory character of the literary 
notices. Whether indeed such scraps of 
illuminated literary cram as can be packed 
into the corners of an overfilled Grammar 
are of any value at all, may be seriously 
questioned. But, if we are to have cram, 
let it at least have the commonplace merit 
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of soundness. In the five first pages of this 
book and in Appendix IIT. (pp. 364—367) 
we find the following inaccuracies. Ennius 
is ‘the father of Roman poetry.’ Not more, 
surely, in some ways, than Naevius : Ennius 
was the father of the Greek form in Roman 
poetry, nothing else. Lucilius was ‘the in- 
ventor of Roman Satire.’ Only of a parti- 
cular form of Satire : Ennius and others had 
written satwrae before him. Sallust was ‘the 
first scientific historian of Rome.’ In what 
sense was Sallust, or indeed any ancient 
historian, scientific} Or have we here a 
confused reminiscence of Teuffel’s verdict 
that Sallust was ‘der erste kunstmdssige 
Geschichtschreiber’ among the Romans? 
‘Trogus Pompeius wrote a long history of 
Macedonia.’ So he did, and a great deal more 
history besides ; Graecas et totius historias 
orbis, as Justin says. Celsus is put down 
merely as the author of a work on medi- 
cine : but he wrote other books as important. 
The fact should have been mentioned, as 
Varro’s lost writings are noticed on the pre- 
ceding page. Poor.Claudian is dismissed 
with the remark that he wrote ‘hexametral 
poems’; as though he wrote in no other 
metres than the hexameter, and as though 
his place in the history of literature 
were no higher than (say) that of the 
author of the Aetna. Nigidius Figulus 
is classed among the ‘grammarians.’ But 
this was not his only claim to distinction ; 
indeed he was not, strictly speaking, a 
grammarian at all. The Noctes Atticae of 
Gellius are very inadequately characterized 
as ‘extracts from Greek and Roman writers 
on questions of antiquity.’ Nonius Marcellus 
is not rightly described as ‘a lexicographer,’ 
though there is much lexicography in his 
book, Macrobius would -have felt insulted 
had he known that he would be merely 
classed as a ‘grammarian.’ Martianus 
Capella may be called a ‘grammarian,’ but 
grammar forms a very small part of his 
performance. On p. 364 we read that 
‘Sallust was the first Latin prose writer 
who paid much attention to style.’ Did 
Cicero, then, pay no attention to style? 
‘Some of the ancients found provincialism 
(Patavinitas) in the style of Livy.’ Asinius 
Pollio did, but there is no evidence of 
any one else having done so, ‘Tacitus 
is the leader of a short-lived reaction 
against the style of Cicero.’ This must 
surely give a wrong impression. The move- 
ment against the style of Cicero began in 
the Augustan age, and gained strength as 
the first century went on, Quintilian and his 
pupils Tacitus and the younger Pliny (Taci- 
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tus, that is, in his Dia/ogus) in vain attempt- 
ing to stem the current. 

These shreds of perfunctory criticism— 
inanis improbis, noniucunda miseris, beatisnon 
grata, bonis non gravis, are perhaps intended 
to ‘meet the requirements’ of the question pa- 
pers set in College Scholarship examinations. 
If so, it is devoutly to be wished that these 
papers may be speedily abolished, and boys 
encouraged to read Sallust and Tacitus 
for their own sakes, and by the light of 
nature, 


Comparisons are odious; but the ground 
covered by the Revised Latin Primer and 
the New Latin Primer is so much the 
same that it is hardly possible to review 
them separately. Dr. Kennedy’s book is a 
thoroughly revised edition of his well-known 
Latin Primer. The arrangement is in some 
points altered. The matter which in the 
original Primer was contained in Appendix 
I. is now brought into the text under the 
appropriate headings: and the memorial 
lines on Gender are relegated to an appendix. 
Such technical terms as seemed ‘ reasonably 
open to objection’ have been omitted. To 
the Accidence has been prefixed a chapter on 
Letters and Laws of Sound. Long vowels 
are marked, but vowels which have no mark 
of quantity are generally to be taken as short. 

Prof. Postgate and Mr. Vince claim for 
their book that it is ‘ sufficiently original, as 
a whole, to justify its title of the Vew Latin 
Primer. The quantities of words, both in 
closed and open syllables, are carefully 
marked throughout, ‘the reformed pronun- 
ciation . . . fully explained,’ and ‘ consider- 
able simplification introduced into the Syn- 
tax, asin the treatment of the Tenses, the 
Subjunctive Mood, Conditional Statements, 
Indirect Discourse, and elsewhere.’ 

On the whole the book of Mr. Postgate 
and Mr. Vince is the more scholarly of the 
two, and gives the impression of being based 
on a fresher and more independent study of 
the literature. Passing over some slight 
inaccuracies which meet the eye in both 
Primers, it may be observed (1) that Mr. 
Postgate has been far more careful than 
Dr. Kennedy and his assistants in marking 
the quantities of words. Dr. Kennedy says 
(p. v.) ‘that vowels which have no mark 
of quantity are generally to be taken as 
short.’ Had this rule been consistently 
observed there would have been nothing 
to complain of, but it is not observed. For 
instance, on p. 5 natio is given without 
any marks of length; so trado, p. 73 
scribo, p. 9; filius, p. 17; ver and penates, 
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p. 32; dugerum and natu, p. 33, antiquus, 
p. 43; ocius, plus, and plurimus, p. 44; 
amaturus, p. 61; velis and nolis, p. 88. 
Nor again has any trouble been taken 
to mark the quantity of vowels long by 
nature, but followed by two consonants, as 
e.g. in lua, rex, regnum, mons, fons, rastrum, 
victriz, (2) In the sections which treat of 
the sound of the letters both books are based 
upon the Cambridge scheme of Latin Pro- 
nunciation; but Mr. Postgate is rather 
fuller, and though Dr. Kennedy has a chap- 
ter on the changes of letters, which are not 
treated by Mr. Postgate, Dr. Kennedy’s 
chapter is too short to be of any great use. 
Mr. Postgate’s list of correct spellings (pp. 
115-116) will, on the other hand, be of 
great practical service. (3) With regard to 
the Syntax, I have not sufficient experience 
of school teaching to justify my pronouncing 
a decided opinion on the question whether 
Mr. Postgate’s claim to have ‘ considerably 
simplified’ the treatment of some difficult 
points can be said to have been made out. 
Dr. Kennedy adheres to some of his tech- 
nical terms, as ‘ help-word,’ ‘verb infinite,’ 
‘flexion’; he adheres also to his well-known 
analysis of the sentence with its peculiar 
application of the word ‘predicate.’ Mr. 
Postgate introduces no new words, and bases 
his analysis of the sentence on the logical 
use of the terms ‘subject’ and ‘predicate.’ 
There is nothing to be gained by re-opening 
the discussion on this well-worn topic. But 
taking Mr. Postgate’s treatment of the 
syntax as a whole, it is, if not simpler than 
Dr. Kennedy’s, certainly fuller. 

It will be convenient to mention a few 
points in which all the three Grammars under 
consideration might be improved. 

(1) The Pronunciation of Latin. — All 
three take the Cambridge circular for a basis, 
and as a guide for general practice the cir- 
cular does well enough. But the writers 
who tell us so much, and are no doubt 
familiar with all the facts, should have 
put rather more than they do into their 
books. In the Eton Grammar nothing is 
said about accent: Dr. Kennedy and Mr. 
Postgate give the bare rules of Latin ac- 
centuation, but say nothing of acute and 
circumflex, and the relation between the cir- 
cumflex and long vowels. Nor, again, is the 
fact brought out that the orthography of 
classical Latin was by no means entirely 
phonetic ; that eg. neither ww nor uo cor- 
rectly represents the sound of the last 
syllable of eqwus; that in all probability 
imperii (for example) was in common use 
pronounced imperi, and imperti was a fiction 
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of grammarians and poets; that in optimus 
neither i nor 2 exactly represented the 
sound of the middle syllable; that artubus 
and portubus were in all probability pro- 
nounced artibus and portibus ; that in vir 
and virtus the ὁ had a ‘foreign’ sound; 
that neither “s nor rs quite sounded as 
they were written. Again, Mr. Postgate 
says that s must always be pronounced like 
ce in face. This can hardly have been 
the case when s followed a final short 
syllable before a consonant in the next word 
(infantibus parvis). Otherwise Lucretius 
would not have so often elided it, nor would 
Sulpicius Severus have actually dropped this 
s in conversation. Such niceties as these, 
which cannot be neglected in a general 
treatment of the question, make one thing 
perfectly clear, and that is, that to re- 
store the ancient pronunciation of Latin is 
nearly, if not quite, impossible even for a 
small circle of scholars. If, on the other 
hand, a rough and ready reform for the great 
mass of persons who learn Latin is all that 
is wanted, it might be well to confine the 
change to the vowels and the consonants ¢ 
and q. 

(2) A use of ‘ ipse.’—One misses any men- 
tion of the distinction between (say) se ipse 
laudavit and se ipsum laudavit. The first 
means ‘he (and no one else) praised himself’ ; 
the second, ‘he praised himself (and no one 
else).’ 

(3) The use of ‘suus.’—All three gram- 
mars repeat the rule that swus usually re- 
fers to the subject of the sentence. Mr. 
Postgate (whose second example in § 338 is 
surely inappropriate) says further that se 
and swus always refer to ‘a subject.’ Cer- 
tain well-known exceptions are mentioned ; 
but the treatment of the matter, even as a 
question for school-boys, is inadequate and 
confusing. Why not recognise the fact that 
suus refers to the subject of the sentence if 
there is nothing else in the sentence to which 
it can refer, but that, if there is, it can just 
as easily refer to the direct or remoter object 
of the sentence? Swum librum legit must 
mean ‘he reads his own book,’ but suas 
leges Karthaginiensibus confirmavit might 
either mean ‘he ratified his own laws for the 
benefit of the Carthaginians,’ or (and this is 
far more likely) ‘he ratified for the Car- 
thaginians their own laws.’ In such a sen- 
tence, in what sense is Karthaginiensibus the 
subject? I could quote fifty instances of 
this use from good authors, but will content 
myself with the following: Sallust, B.C. 28, 
1, introire ad Ciceronem ac de improviso domi 
auae (Cicero's house) tmparatum confodere ; 
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Cicero, Cat. 1, ὃ 32, desinant insidiari domi 
suae consult ; Caesar, B.C. 3, 24, unam ex his 
quadriremem cum remigibus defensoribusque 
suis ceperunt ; Vergil, den. 2, 241, responsa 
reposcit Ordine cuncta suo. Seneca, Controv. 
9, 24, 13 (p. 249 Bursian), ewm (Thucydidem) 
Sallustius vicit et in suis eum castris cecidit. 
Suus, in fact, like his, her, its, or their own, 
may refer to subject or object, according to 
the context ; sometimes even to a person not 
mentioned in the sentence at all, e.g. Cic. De 
Orat. 3 § 1--ὃ, is (annus) eius omnem spem . . 
morte pervertit. Fuit hoc luctuosum suis (i.e. 
amicis eius); Verg. Aen. 10, 512, certior 
auctor Advolat Aeneae tenui discrimine leti 
esse suos (i.e. Aeneae milites). 

(4) Perfect Subjunctive. —The common 
aoristic use of this tense is not brought out 
explicitly enough. It should have been stated 
clearly that /werim is the subjunctive of fui, 
both in its perfect and its aoristic sense. Fuit 
Lucilius comis, * Lucilius was polished’; fuerit 
Lucilius comis, ‘supposing that he was. 
Qualis homo fuit ? ‘What sort of a man was 
he’? Rogo te, qualis homo fuerit. And so 
in oratio obliqua, and sentences with ut and 
quin. 

(5) Imperfect Subjunctive in conditional 
sentences referring to past time.—Ilt is assumed 
too positively that this so-called imperfect 
always implies continuous action : (si viveret, 
regnaret ; Postgate, ὃ 243). Often it is so, 
no doubt, but by no means always; to say 
nothing of Plautus, take the following: 
Cicero pro Quinctio, § 83, si Alfenus tibi tum 
satis daret et iudicium accipere vellet, denique 
omnia quae postulares facere voluisset, quid 
ageres? Revocares eum, quem in Galliam 
miseras ? Pro Cluent. § 61: quid enim tandem 
alli iudices responderent, si quis ab illis quae- 
reret, Condemnastis &e. Pro Tullio, ὃ 9; 
quod enim usu non veniebat, de 60 si quis legem 
aut iudicium constitueret, non tam prohibere 
videretur quam admonere. Horace, 2 Sat. 
8, 59 5 quis esset Finis ? ni sapiens sic Nomen- 
tanus amicum Tolleret. Porcius Latro, quoted 
by Annaeus Seneca, Contr. 7. 17. 9 (p. 20, 
Bursian) : si Antonius iussisset, patrem tuum 
occideres? I. Seneca, Epist. 36. 7: si in 
Parthia natus esset, arcum infans statim ten- 
deret ; si in Germania, protinus puer tenerum 
hastile vibraret. Si avorum nostrorum tem- 
poribus Juisset, equitare et hostem comminus 
percutere didicisset. This tense is too often 
treated as if it always strictly corresponded, 
on the one hand, to the Latin imperfect in- 
dicative, on the other, to the Greek imperfect 
indicative with dv. The fact seems to be 
that it does not rigidly correspond either 
to the one or the other, but has some- 
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times an imperfect, sometimes a pluperfect 
meaning. 

Dr. Kennedy’s Shorter Latin Primer is, 
as the Preface says, ‘a simple manual for 
beginners in Latin, preparatory to the use 
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of the Revised Latin Primer.’ It contains 
the memorial part of the Accidence, the 
elementary parts of the Syntax of the 
simple sentence, and a short outline of the 
compound sentence. H. ΝΕΤΤΙΕΒΗΙΡ, 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS EDITION OF THE DIDACHE. 


The Teaching of the Apostles newly edited 
with facsimile teat and a commentary for 
the Johns Hopkins University, by Pror. 
J. Reypet Harris. London, Cambridge 
University Press Warehouse: Baltimore, 
Publication Agency of the Johns Hopkins 
University. 218. 


THe cordial thanks of scholars are due to 
the Johns Hopkins University for an excel- 
lent facsimile of the text of the Teaching 
with an eclectic commentary by Prof. J. 
Rendel Harris, formerly Fellow of Clare 
College. The edition contains a ‘description 
of the Jerusalem Codex’; ‘secondary 
authorities for the text’ ; notes on ‘obscure 
passages of the Zeaching,’ and on the cha- 
racter, phraseology and integrity of the 
manual. There are a few clerical errors in 
the text, which may be corrected without 
difficulty, but the attempts which have been 
made to solve its exegetical difficulties by 
conjectural emendation have been as unsuc- 
cessful as they are unnecessary. 


CHAPTER I, 


By far the most difficult saying of the 
Teaching, in the opinion of the editor, is 
ἱδρωτάτω ἡ ἐλεημοσύνη σου εἰς τᾶς χεῖράς σου 
μέχρις ἂν γνῷς τίνι δῷς, on which I have com- 
mented in the last number of the Review, 
p- 262. The words εἰς tas χεῖράς cov are 
surely not ‘merely an equivalent of ἐν 
ταῖς χερσί cov’ (p. 70), but signify that 
the man’s alms-money must first some- 
how come into his possession: he must Νὴ 
his hands (Ps. 129, 7) before he can give, 
πληρώσας σέο χεῖρ᾽ ἔλεον χρήζοντι παράσχου 
(Phocyl.), with which compare in the Sibyl- 
lines, ἱδρῶσι σταχύων χειρὶ ypynlovte παράσχου 
(p. 41). Light is thrown upon the Zeaching 
by the parallel passage in Apost. Const. vii. 
2, τῷ αἰτοῦντί σε δίδου... πᾶσιν οὖν δίκαιον διδόναι 
ἐξ οἰκείων πόνων. Τίμα γάρ φησι τὸν Κύριον 
ἀπὸ σῶν δικαίων πόνων: προτιμητέον δὲ τοὺς 
ἁγίους, Where προτιμητέον τοὺς ἁγίους is a free 
version by the later redactor of μέχρις ἂν 
γνῷς τίνι δῷς, and πόνων suggests that ‘ sweat’ 


in the parallel ἱδρωτάτω means labour, so that 
a man’s alms-money is to be sudata labore. 
As he eats his ‘labour’ (Ps. 128, 2), so he 
should also give of his sweat, that is the 
produce of it. The editor, who sees a contra- 
diction between πάντι τῷ αἰτοῦντί σε δίδου 
κιτιλ. and μέχρις ἂν γνῷς τίνι δῷς, suggests 
that this clause is a later addition. But, as 
I explained in the last number, the one say- 
ing is for those who have the means and are 
asked to give ; while the other applies to one 
like the poor widow, who has only two mites, 
and is therefore not liable to be asked for 
anything. Εὐσεβῶν μὲν τὸ αἰτοῦντι διδόναι, 
εὐσεβεστέρων δὲ καὶ τῷ μὴ αἰτοῦντι (p. 55). In 
both respects the second precept goes beyond 
the first. 


CHAPTER X, 


Hosanna to the Gov of David. Bryennius 
changed θεῷ into vid, and his emendation has 
been generally adopted; but Prof. Harris, 
following Harnack, defends the text (p. 102), 
quoting a passage from the Lpistle of Barna- 
bas to the effect that it is an ‘error of 
sinners’ to call Christ the son of David, 
when David calls him Lord (Ps. 110). This 
would be fairly conclusive if the reading to 
be defended were ‘ Lord of David.’ To com- 
plete the argument, for the sake of brevity 
I will simply allude to my article in the 
Guardian for the 21st September, 1887, in 
which the Theology of the Didaché is identi- 
fied with that of Justin Martyr. Justin like- 
wise quotes Ps. 110, and then adds, ‘ and 
again in other words, Thy throne O God is 
for ever and ever’ (Ps. 45). Thus we pass 
from Κυρίῳ to Θεῷ, which may accordingly 
be retained as the true reading in default 
of any evidence to the contrary. 


CHAPTER XI. 


In the same article, and in the Johns 
Hopkins edition (pp. 71—74) will be found 
illustrations of the saying which used to be 
called the crux of the Διδαχή, πᾶς δὲ προφήτης 
δεδοκιμασμένος ἀληθινὸς ποιῶν εἰς μυστήριον 
κοσμικὸν ἐκκλησίας, μὴ διδάσκων δὲ ποιεῖν, ὅσα 
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αὐτὸς ποιεῖ οὐ κριθήσεται ἐφ᾽ ὑμῶν: μετὰ θεοῦ 
γὰρ ἔχει τὴν κρίσιν: ὡσαύτως γὰρ ἐποίησαν καὶ 
ol ἀρχαῖοι προφῆται. 

First omitting the epithet κοσμικόν, observe 
that Justin Mar tyr gives a clue to the mean- 
ing of the saying when. he lays down that 
the Old Testament prophets did things εἰς 
μυστήριον τοῦ Χριστοῦ which were 
not lawful as ἃ rule and for ordinary men. 
So the Christian prophet was not to be 
judged of men for abnormal actions per- 
formed εἰς μυστήριον ’ExkAnoias. The sense 
is not altered by the introduction of the 
epithet, for μυστήριον alone implies what xoo- 
μικόν, the opposite of πνευματικόν, expresses. 
Like our word ‘mystery,’ which sometimes 
means a mystery-play, μυστήριον is used as a 
synonym for ‘type’ or ‘symbol,’ and signi- 


fies an act representing a mystery properly. 


so-called. Thus Justin Martyr in his Dialogue 
with Trypho calls the sawing asunder of 
Isaiah μυστήριον Kat αὐτὸ τοῦ Χριστοῦ. A 
‘mystery’ in this sense is necessarily ‘cosmic.’ 
The general purport of the passage being 
thus plain enough, although we do not know 
historically what actions of the Christian 
prophet were in the mind of the writer, the 
various emendations which have been pro- 
posed are superfluous. What comes out of 
this passage and some others is that the 
Didaché interprets the Old Testament in the 
same mystic way as Justin, Barnabas, and 
later writers. 
CuapTer XVI. 


οἱ δὲ ὑπομείναντες ἐν TH πίστει αὐτῶν σωθήσον- 
ται ὑπ᾽’ αὐτοῦ τοῦ καταθέματος, They that 
endured in their faith shall be saved by the very 
curse. So now Prof. Harris, who formerly 
preferred the rendering ‘...from under the 
curse itself.’ But the emphatic αὐτοῦ seems 
to stamp the saying as an expression of the 
paradox of Salvation by the Curse. The 
Jews had a saying that God, unlike man, 
heals the Iitter by the bitter; and the words 
‘and I will heal thee of thy wounds’ (Jerem. 
xxx. 17) were taken rabbinically to mean, 
‘by thy wounds &c.,’ by the very curse, 


Secondary Authorities for the Text. 


Under this head is given an instructive 
series of extracts from writings down to the 
9th century, in which traces of the Teaching 
are found, 
Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hermas are of 
especial interest and importance. 

Hermas.—Some parallelisms between the 
Shepherd and the Teaching are given, and it 
is inferred that Hermas was the copyist, the 


lts relation to the Zpistle of 
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assumption being first made that he wrote in 
the latter half of the 2nd century a.p. Others 
say that the Didachographer was the later 
writer. What is wanted to decide the ques- 
tion of priority between them is a critical 
analysis and comparison of the parallel pas- 
sages in the two writings apart from any 
preconceived opinion as to the date of either. 
Consider the passage from Mand. ii. of 
Hermas : 

ἐργάζου τὸ ἀγαθὸν καὶ ἐκ τῶν κόπων σου 
ὧν ὃ θεὸς δίδωσίν σοι πᾶσιν ὑστερουμένοις 
δίδου ἁπλῶς μὴ δισ τά ζων τίνι δῷς ἢ τίνι μὴ 
δῷς: πᾶσιν δίδου: πᾶσιν γὰρ ὃ θεὸς δίδοσθαι θέλει 
ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων δωρημάτων. οἱ οὖν λαμβάνοντες 
ἀποδώσουσιν λόγον τῷ θεῷ διὰ τὶ ἔλαβον καὶ εἰς 
τί: ot μὲν γὰρ λαμβάνοντες θλιβόμενοι οὐ δικασ- 
θήσονται οἱ δὲ ἐν ὑποκρίσει λαμβάνοντες τίσουσιν 
δίκην. ὃ οὖν διδοὺς ἀθῷός ἐστιν: ὡς γὰρ ἔλαβεν 
παρὰ τοῦ κυρίου τὴν διακονίαν τελέσαι ἁπλῶς 
αὐτὴν ἐτέλεσεν μηδὲν διακρίνων τίνι δῷ ἢ μὴ δῷ. 

In this, as I have said elsewhere, he 
‘amalgamates the contrasted precepts of our 
first chapter, and adds a warning against 
hesitation from the fourth.’ In justification 
of this statement I would call attention 
especially to the words ὑστερουμένοις and 
διστάζων. Omit ὑστερουμένοις, and the passage 
has the clear and consistent sense, ‘Give to 
all indiscriminately, throwing the responsibil- 
ity of receiving unworthily upon the re- 
ceiver’; which is also the meaning of the 
saying, Give to every one &c., in chap. i. of 
the Didaché. As a correction to this too ab- 
solute precept, Hermas inserts the word 
ὑστερουμένοις, and says in effect, ‘Give to all 
that need, for God wills that we should give 
to all whether they need or not.’ This incon- 
gruity goes far to decide the claim to origin- 
ality against Hermas. 

Next consider the word διστάζων. This 
may be shown to have been taken from the 
precept of the Didaché, οὐ διστάσεις δοῦναι" 
οὐδὲ δίδους γογγύσεις" γνώσῃ yap tis ἐστιν ὃ 
τοῦ μισθοῦ καλὸς ἀνταποδότης (chap. iv.), which 
is also found in (and is doubtless older than) 
the Epistle of Barnabas. That Hermas was 
acquainted with it follows independently 
from the passages : 

Simil. ii, ὅταν οὖν ἀναφθῇ ὁ ὁ πλούσιος ἐπὶ 
τὸν πένητα καὶ χορηγήσῃ αὐτῷ τὰ δέοντα, πισ- 
beg ων ὅτι ὃ ἐργάσεται εἰς τὸν 'πένητα δυνήσεται 
να ὃ μνμισ θὲ ov εὑρεῖν παρὰ τῷ θεῷ.. .«ἐπιχορηγεῖ 
οὖν ὁ πλούσιος τῷ πένητι πάντα ἀδιστά κ- 
τως. 

Simil. ix. 24, καὶ ἐκ τῶν κόπων αὐτῶν παντὶ 
ἀνθρώπῳ ἐχορήγησαν ἀνονειδίστως καὶ 
ἀδιστάκτως. ὃ οὖν κύριος ἰδὼν τὴν ἁπλότητα 
αὐτῶν καὶ πᾶσαν νηπιότητα ἐπλήθυνεν αὐτοὺς 
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Under the influence perhaps of James i. 
5, he recalls the saying of the Zeaching in 
the form : 

ov διστάσεις δοῦναι οὐδὲ δίδους dvEeLrdiaets, 
γνώσῃ γὰρ τίς ἐστιν ὃ τοῦ μίσθου καλὸς ἀνταπο- 
δότης. 

We can now account for the origin of the 
passage quoted above from Mand. 11. as a 
farrago of the three sayings of the Didaché 
πάντι τῷ αἰτοῦντί σε δίδου κιτ.λ., ἱδρωτάτω.... 
μέχρις ἂν γνῷς τίνι δῷς, οὐ Men deets δοῦναι K.T.A. 
He takes the words τίνι δῷς out of their 
proper connexion, and compensates for the 
omission of the complete clause μέχρις ἂν 
γνῷς τίνι δῷς by the interpolation of ὑστερου- 
μένοις, as Bryennius saw when he wrote his 
note on that clause, οὕτω φαίνεται διδάσκων Kat 
Ἑρμᾶς, πᾶσι τοῖς ὑστερουμένοις 
διδόναι λέγων. Lastly, if τίνι δῷς in Her- 
mas points to the end of the saying ‘ Let 
thine alms sweat &ec,’ what has become of the 
beginning of it, ἱδρωτάτω x.7.’.1 ‘We are 
again led to the conclusion that the ‘sweat ’ 
to be bestowed as alms is the produce of 
toil, from his use of the expression ἐκ τῶν 
κόπων cov in Mand. ii. and elsewhere. He 
may or may not have been thinking at the 
same time of some other saying on the duty 
of labouring to have to give, like Eph. iv. 
28. If Hermas knew chap. i. of the Teaching 
in its entirety, he probably knew the whole 
tract substantially as it has come down to 
us. 

BarnaBpas.—In the matter of the Two 
Ways the Lpistle of Barnabas and the Teach- 
ing may have drawn from a common source 
dealing with that subject only ; but some 
think that he copied from the Z'eaching, and 
knew the whole of it. Very much depends 
on the comparison of his fourth chapter 
with chap. xvi. of the Teaching. He writes : 

διὸ προσέχωμεν ἐν ταῖς ἐσχάταις ἡμέραις. 
οὐδὲν γὰρ ὠφελήσει t ὑμᾶς ὅπᾶ s ΧΡ ὄνο Ξ τῆ s 
ζωῆς ἡμῶν καὶ τὴς πίστεως ἐὰν μὴ 
νῦν ἐν τῷ ἀνόμῳ καιρῷ καὶ τοῖς : μέλλουσιν σκαν- 
δάλοις, ὡς πρέπει υἱοῖς θεοῦ, ἄντι- 
στῶμεν, ἵνα μὴ σχῇ παρείσδυσιν ὃ μέλας. 
φύγωμεν ἀπὸ πάσης ματαίοτητος, μισήσωμεν 
τελειώς τὰ ἔργα τὴς πονηρᾶς ὁδοῦ. μὴ καθ᾽ 
ἑαυτοὺς ἐνδύνοντες μονάζετε ὡς ἤδη δεδικαιωμένοι, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτὸ συνερχ ὄμενοι συν ζη- 
τεῖτε περὶ τοῦ κοινῇ συμφέροντος. 

Throughout the chapter he seems to have 
a confused recollection of different parts of 
the Zwo Ways and of the passage from the 
last chapter of the 78 aching : : 

γρηγορεῖτε ὑπὲρ τ 7. ς ζωῆ nS bp Ov...0v yap 
οἴδατε τὴν ὥραν ἐν ἡ ὁ Κύριος ἡμῶν ἔρχεται: 
πυκνῶς δὲ συναχθήσεσθε ζητοῦντες τὰ ἀνήκοντα 
ταῖς ψυχαῖς ὑμῶν" οὐ γὰρ ὠφελήσει ὑμᾶς ὁ πᾶς 
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χρόνος τῆς πΐστεως ὑμῶν ἐὰν μὴ ἐν 
τῷ ἐσχάτῳ καιρῷ τελειώθητε' ἐν γὰρ ταῖς ἐσχά- 
ταις ἡμέραις k. τ. λ. καὶ τότε φανήσεται ὃ ὁ κοσμο- 
πλανὴς (sic) ὡς υἱὸς θεοῦ καὶ ποιήσει 
σημεῖα καὶ τέρατα κοΟτιλ. 

Instead οἵ Keep-continual-vigil for your life 
in preparation for ‘ the last days,’ he writes 
προσέχωμεν ἐν ταῖς ἐσχάταις ἡμέραις, and 
near the end of the chapter, μ ἥποτε 
ἐπικαθυπνώσωμεν. The τῆς ζωῆς Which 
was omitted in its place comes in soon after 
in the phrase, ὃ πᾶς χρόνος τῆς ζωῆς ἡμῶν 
καὶ τῆς πίστεως, if this be the true reading 
(p. 55). His ὡς υἱοῖς θεοῦ may have been sug- 
gested by the ὡς vids θεοῦ of the Teaching, 
and the like may be said of the σημεῖα καὶ 
τέρατα of which he speaks at the end of the 
chapter. In all this context he may have 
been drawing from the conclusion of the 
Teaching, and at the same time from other 
parts of it. The converse hypothesis is easily 
seen to be untenable. 

Tt should not be overlooked that in chap. 
xix. of the Epistle of Barnabas there is a 
reading, ov διστάσεις δοῦναι οὐδὲ δίδους γογ- 
γύσεις, πάντι τῷ αἰτοῦντί σε δίδου, 
which agrees curiously with the words of 
Hermas 1 in Mand. ii., μὴ διστάζων τίνι δῷς ἢ 
τίνι μὴ δῷς: πᾶσιν δίδου. It used to be assumed 
that this πάντι τῷ αἰτοῦντί ce δίδου 
was an interpolation from the Gospel, but it 

may have been taken from chap. i. of the 
Teaching. 


The Titles of the Teaching and its Date. 


Tt is commonly said that the Zeaching has 
two superscriptions, whereas according to the 
manuscript it has only the one, διδαχὴ τῶν 
δώδεκα ἀποστόλων, the second title’ being 
written as part of the manual itself, of one 
the first line runs thus, Διδαχή κυρίου διὰ τῶν 
δώδεκα ἀποστόλων τοῖς ἔθνεσιν: ὁδοὶ δύο. Com- 
pare in Eccl. i. 1, ‘The words of the 
Preacher’; and at the beginning of St. 
Mark’s Gospel, ᾿Αρχὴ τοῦ εὐαγγελίου Ἰησοῦ 
Χριστοῦ. The longer title is therefore the 
more authentic. Clear traces of it are found 
in the Apostolical Constitutions ; and it was 
perhaps known to Barnabas, who calls the 
precepts of the Two Ways δικαιώματα Κυρίου 
(chap. xxi.). Possibly it underlies also the 
saying of Hermas in Simil. ix. 17, τὰ ὄρη 
ταῦτα τὰ δώδεκα δώδεκα φυλαί εἰσιν αἱ κατοικοῦ- 
σαι ὅλον τὸν κόσμον. ἐκηρύχθη οὖν εἰς ταύτας 
ὃ υἱὸς τοῦ θεοῦ διὰ τῶν ἀποστόλων. Compare 
in the Gospel the saying that the apostles 
should sit on thrones judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel. Hermas explains his φυλαί 
by ἔθνη. Thus he says virtually that Christ 
was preached to the twelve nations of the 
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world διὰ τῶν ἀποστόλων, the peculiar number 
twelve assigned to the nations being sug- 
gested perhaps by the διὰ τῶν δώδεκα 
ἀποστόλων of the Teaching. According to the 
Ecclesiastical Canons of the Holy Apostles 
founded upon the Διδαχή, the twelve Apostles 
were commanded ἐκπέμψασθαι τοὺς λόγους εἰς 
ὅλην τὴν οἰκουμένην, that is to say to teach 
them [πᾶσι] τοῖς ἔθνεσιν, and for that purpose 
the world was divided into érapy/a according 
to their number. In the Greek there is 
apparently a hiatus at πρὸ τοῦ: Μέλλετε 
κληροῦσθαι τὰς ἐπαρχίας, but the Coptic ver- 
sion reads, ‘ He enjoined us, saying (whereas 
we had not yet divided the countries among 
us), Ye shall divide them among you so that 
each one may take his place according to 
your number.’ Compare in chap. vill. of 
the Lpistle of Barnabas, οὖσιν δεκαδύο εἰς 
μαρτύριον τῶν φυλῶν κ.τ.λ. εἰς TO κηρύσσειν. 

It is strange that a tract which styles 
itself Διδαχὴ τοῖς ἔθνεσιν (line 1) should pro- 
ceed in this fashion (line 9), οὐχὶ καὶ τὰ ἔθνη 
TO αὐτὸ ποιοῦσιν ; ὑμεῖς δὲ ἀγαπᾶτε τοὺς μισοῦν- 
τας ὑμᾶς. ‘The inference is that there is an 
interpolation in chap. i., and that the first 
recension of the Two Ways was somewhat 
shorter than that which has come down to us. 
It seems to follow also that it must at first 
have existed or been written down separately, 
since the following chapters of the Teaching 
do not appear to have been addressed τοῖς 
ἔθνεσιν. These main questions in the criticism 
of the Διδαχή are thus seen to be suggested 
by the title itself. If it be the case that 
there was a separate short recension of the 
Two Ways before the Διδαχή as we know it, 
it may be assumed that the earlier tract was 
known to Barnabas and Hermas. The entire 
Διδαχή was probably used by Hermas (who 
may have written about 150 a.p. or earlier), 
but it is harder to say how much of it was 
known to Barnabas. If it be inferred from 
his fourth chapter that he knew the latter 
part of the 7eaching, it remains to account for 
his apparent or alleged want of acquaintance 
with the matter characteristic of the long 


Die Lehre der zwolf Apostel in ihrem Ver- 
haltniss zum neutestamentlichen Schrift- 


thum. Eine Untersuchung von G. WoHLEN- 
BERG. Erlangen: Deichert. London: Nutt. 
1888, 2 Mk. 


WOHLENBERG maintains that the author of ‘the 
Teaching of the Apostles’ was acquainted with a 
written gospel, and that the passages XV. 3. 4, where 
he enjoins his readers to offer up ‘ prayers and alins 
and to do all things ὡς ἔχετε ἐν τῷ εὐαγγελίῳ, must 
refer to a written record, and not, as Sabatier and 
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recension of the Two Ways. Suffice it here 
to remark (1) that if the reading in his nine- 
teenth chapter mentioned above should prove 
to be the true one he may have known the 
long recension, and (2) that if he had known 
it we may be sure that he would not have 
quoted the part containing the words, οὐχὶ 
καὶ τὰ ἔθνη τὸ αὐτὸ ποιοῦσιν ; since he was 
an anti-Jewish writer addressing Gentile 
Christians. Be this as it may, there is 
no positive proof on the other hand that the 
Διδαχή is later than Barnabas, or that it may 
not be practically a work of about 100 a.p. 
or earlier, at whatever date it was first com- 
pletely reduced from the oral to the written 
form. An earlier copy than that of 1056 
A.D. discovered by Bryennius might of 
course shew textual variations, and particu- 
lar clauses might be found to be of late 
origin, like the δευτέρα δὲ ἐντολὴ τῆς διδαχῆς of 
chap. 11., which is not found in Apost. Const. 
vii. 33 but the manual seems to be in sub- 
stance older than any patristic writing with 
which we can compare it. 

On the minor clerical errors and peculiari- 
ties of the manuscript see pp. 12, 15, &e. 
On p. 62, but not on p. 10, we read ot δὴ 
(sic) ὑπομείναντες. Prof. Harris favours the 
insertion of ois δὲ ἐλεήσεις in chap. ii. (p. 
104); but the threefold classification of the 
text, ods μὲν ἐλέγξεις, περὶ ὧν δὲ προσεύξῃ, ods 
δὲ ἀγαπήσεις ὑπὲρ τὴν ψυχήν σου, is complete 
in itself, and the external evidence for the 
addition is inconclusive. The writer of the 
Epistle of Jude may or may not have been 
acquainted with the precepts of the Teaching, 
but his expression ἑαυτοὺς ποιμαίνοντες does 
not help us much, since it may be referred 
immediately to Ezek. xxxiv. The parallel in 
2 Pet. 11. 13 would seem to have the better 
claim to priority, if it is to be interpreted 
with reference to the saying that a prophet 
ὁρίζων τράπεζαν must not eat of it. The 
Hebrew in note 1, p. 80, is inaccurately 
printed. 

This edition of the text should be in the 
hands of all students of the Didaché. 

Ο, Taytor. 


Lechler thought, to some oral tradition. |The gospel 
on which the author drew was in the first instance 
that according to St. Matthew (p. 11), and the 
chapters of which he availed himself principally 
are V-VII., X, XXIV. (p. 47). Of St. Luke’s gospel 
Wohlenberg finds only two clear traces in the 
‘Teaching,’ viz. I. 3. sg., comp. Luke VI. 27-35, and 
XVI. 1, comp. Luke ΧΙ], 35. Of these two ae 
only the first appears to us quite conclusive. Nor 
do we think that great stress can be laid on the 
collateral evidence derived from a comparison of IV. 
8, where the catechumen is enjoined συγκοινωνήσεις δὲ 
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πάντα τῷ ἀδελφῷ σου καὶ οὐκ ἐρεῖς ἴδια εἶναι, with Acts 
IV. 82, where it is said of the Christians οὐδὲ εἷς τι 
τῶν ὑπαρχόντων αὐτῷ ἔλεγεν ἴδιον εἶναι ete. That 
passages from the text of Matthew (and Luke) are 
found in the ‘Teaching’ is evident and cannot be 
denied ; but the additions and alterations which are 
introduced in the latter, as well as the manner in 
which the quotations are joined together, give rise to 
several questions ; we cannot say that any of them 
have in this treatise been brought nearer their 
solution. We read forinstance I. 2 πρῶτον ἀγαπήσεις 
τὸν θεὸν τὸν ποιήσαντά oe. The last words 
are not added by the author of the ‘Teaching’ 
(p. 20); they are most probably taken by him 
from Sirach VII. 30. Again I. 3-4, when quoting 
(Luke VI. 39) ὑμεῖς δὲ ἀγαπᾶτε τοὺς μισοῦντας 
ὑμᾶς, he adds καὶ οὐχ ἕξετε ἐχθρόν : quoting 
(Matt. V. 89) ἐάν τίς σοι δῷ ῥάπισμα etc., he adds καὶ 
ἔσῃ τέλειος : quoting (Luke VI. 30) ἐὰν λάβῃ τις ἀπὸ 
σοῦ τὺ σόν, μὴ ἀπαίτει, he adds οὐδέ γὰρ δύνασαι. 
These additions, as well as the clause νηστεύετε 
δὲ ὑπὲρ τῶν διωκόντων ὑμᾶς, point to a record of the 
Sermon on the Mount partly different from that 
contained in the canonical gospels. 

Wohlenberg however rejects the hypothesis that 
the author had any other gospel or synopsis of gospels, 
e.g. the Ev. sec. Aegyptios or sec. Hebraeos (p. 52, sq.) 
before him; his own belief is that the author, in 
quoting the canonical gospels from memory, allowed 
himself no more than the liberty which was common 
to the christian writers of his time (p. 55). The 
passages in the ‘Teaching’ however bear a striking 
resemblance to Tatian’s Diatessaron, both as regards 
their arrangement and their wording, which Wohlen- 
berg himself admits (p. 51), and which he illustrates 
in his synoptical tables (pp. 28, 26, 35). By refusing 
to accept an earlier synopsis which formed the 
ground-work both of the ‘Teaching’ and of Tatian, 
he leaves this resemblance practically unexplained. 
Che relationship which the eucharistic prayers, chaps. 
ΙΧ. and X., bear to the gospel of St. John, as well 
as their likeness to the earliest prayers of the 
Christian congregation recorded in Acts IV., are 
fully shown (pp. 56, 71, sg.). But the opinion which 
Wohlenberg expresses (p. 85), that the ‘Teaching’ 
furnishes most important and hitherto unknown 
evidences of the historicity of the fourth Gospel, is 
curiously modified by the conclusion at which he 
urives (p. 92), that its ‘author may possibly have 
known the writings of St. John, but that he was 
not intimately acquainted with them as he was with 
the synoptists, nor did he make any use of them.’ 
The view of Zahn, that these prayers are not 
eucharistic in the stricter sense, but that they 
were offered up at the close of the Agape, is fully 
endorsed (p. 77), but the serious objections which 
have been urged against it (comp. Funk, Doctrina 
Duodecim Avpostol., p. 26) remain partly unnoticed. 
The manner in which Wohlenberg has examined the 
allusions to the Pauline epistles, supposed to exist in 
the ‘Teaching,’ (p. 87. sq.), seems to us quite correct, 
and his conclusion, that there is no distinct evidence 
of its author having been acquainted with any other 
books of the New Testament besides those referred 
to above, appears well founded. 

CHARLES MERK. 


Griechische Mythologie, von L. PRELLER: 
vierte Auflage, von Cart Ropert: Bd. I. erste 
Hilfte. 5 Mk. 


THE appearance of a fourth edition of Preller’s work 
shows that a steady demand for it exists, and this is 
the most conclusive proof of its value. At the same 


time one was more struck in the preceding edition 
with its inadequacy to the advance of the study than 
with any other quality, except its general handiness 
as a book of reference. The present edition gives us 
a much more thorough revision, alteration, and en- 
largement of the third edition than the third did of 
its predecessor. 428 pages now correspond to 349 
pages in the last edition. The changes which Prof. 
tobert has introduced are of various kinds. (1) He 
frequently eliminates the naturalistic origin which 
Preller assigned to Greek gods, e.g. on p. 170 the 
lordship of Hera over sun, moon, and stars has dis- 
appeared entirely, whereas Plew in Ed. IIJ. disputed 
it in a foot-note: on p. 336 the stormy scenes between 
Zeus and Hera, a picture of the heaven disturbed by 
stormy weather, have been ejected from the text. So 
in many places slight omissions or changes have got 
rid of the most violent naturalistic explanations. 
The process might have been carried even further 
with advantage. (2) The history of the artistic repre- 
sentation of each deity is given far more completely, 
clearly, and methodically, yet with admirable brevity. 
A good example may be found by comparing pp. 
333-5 with pp. 261-2 of the preceding edition. (3) 
Many notes and passages are re-written with much 
fuller knowledge, more plentiful references to the 
modern literature of the subject, and a different point 
ot view. The passage relating to the Sibyls is entirely 
remodelled, and a long note added, showing among 
other things that originally there was only one Sibyl. 
The probability that the Sibyls were in part historical 
personages is admitted even into the text. The Asiatic 
origin of the idea is retained and made more precise, 
the Erythraean Sibyl being explained as probably 
meant by Heraclitus, Plato, &c., when they speak of 
a Sibyl. (4) The practical recognition of the princi- 
ple that cultus is not subject to the variation which 
continually altered mythology, that it preserves 
antique usage, and should therefore be taken as the 
guide in studying mythology wherever it is possible, 
is one of the most important changes which dis- 
tinguish recent mythological investigation ; and Prof. 
Robert has added throughout the book numerous 
details of local cults, and especially those of Asia 
Minor. The importance of the Asia Minor religion 
for the history of Greek religion is coming steadily 
into recognition. An interesting point is that the 
native Greek goddess of love has disappeared from the 
fourth edition. Even the third edition was quite cer- 
tain that the Greeks worshipped a goddess akin to 
Venus and to Freya before they came into con- 
tact with Oriental religion. But Prof. Robert, who 
has often been content to modify Preller’s certainty 
into probability, here leaves no doubt that Aphrodite 
is wholly derived from the Syrian, Phoenician, and 
Canaanite. The change may cause regret to some, 
but we welcome it as a marked step in advance. 
There is still room for much more rigorous application 
of the historical method. The mythopoeic power con- 
tinued fresh throughout Greek history: and the old 
myths were constantly liable to change under the 
pressure of historical or literary conditions. The 
makers of every great political or social change sought 
a justification in ancient legend, and were always able 
to find it. The Aetolian conquerors of Elis, the 
Dorian in the Peloponnesus, justified their conquest 
by myths of the expulsion of their leader's ancestors 
from the country. A very charming example of this 
kind of myth in a humbler sphere is given in 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorff’s Zsyllos, excursus on ‘Iduou 
yoval, though Bornemann is not convinced by it. 
The genesis of any legend can never be assumed as 
early until its age is proved. But if Prof. Robert 
had applied this method throughout the book in 
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the same way that he has done in his own papers 
on mythological and religious subjects, he would 
have produced, not a new edition, but a new 
work. On the whole the changes introduced leave 
undisturbed the good qualities which have made 
Preller’s work so popular, while they have eliminated 
many of its faults in detail, and have immensely 
improved its general tone and trustworthiness. 
W. M. Ramsay. 


Die Giganten und Titanen in der antiken Sage 
und Kunst. By MAxiMI“LIAn Mayer. Berlin, 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 1887. 10 Mk. 


THis book is of about 400 pages and intends to be a 
contribution to the study of Greek religion and to 
Greek archaeology. Throughout there is much learn- 
ing, and in the first part some ingenuity—often 
paradoxical enough. But on both sides the main 
result is unsatisfactory, chiefly because of the writer’s 
incapacity for clear statement or clear argument, 
and in the first part also because of the narrow range 
of his hypotheses, which are chiefly solar. In his 


first chapter on the giants he is more or less success-- 


ful in expounding the myth ; he rightly emphasises 
their human aspect, which is perhaps their earliest : 
they are to be regarded—as has been eisewhere 
pointed out—as αὐτοχθόνες γηγενεῖς, as the quasi- 
human generally lawless figures of a faded past, 
being, as he dexterously suggests, the same as Hesiod’s 
bronze race. But he does not call attention sufficiently 
to their other character as elemental forces, which 
they undoubtedly bear in certain localities. When 
we come to his explanation of the character and myth 
of the Titans we find more unproved conclusions and 
more instances of unskilful and unreal argumentation 
than can be mentioned in a short notice. Showing 
little feeling for the popular mythopoeic mind, he 
makes an unreal distinction between the ‘ Volks- 
glaube’ and ‘die nach dem Ursprung der Dinge 
forschende Speculation '"—unreal, because the ‘ Volks- 
glanbe’ in most parts of the world is full of specula- 
tions on the origin of things. He maintains then 
that the Greeks never had any chief god but Zeus, 
and that ‘the whole idea of an earlier pre-Olympian 
world had no firm ground in the people’s belief.’ 
That the name Zeus is as old as the Hellenic people 
may be granted, and also that in the national cultus 
there never existed any other cycle of divinities 
organised under a supreme god except the Olympian ; 
but we may still believe that in pre-Homeric times 
at least there were many localities that in their 
worship cared less for Zeus or for any ‘ Haupt-Gott,’ 
and more for the local Demeter or Artemis or 
Asclepios, or ‘Aegaeon’: that in fact there was a 
‘pre-Olympian’ stage but no ‘ pre-Olympian’ system- 
atic theology. We may object then to his method of 
explaining all the shadowy personages of the Titanic 
world as so many ‘ Hypostasen’ of Zeus, Poseidon, 
or Helios, For instance there is evidence of an early 
local worship of Briareus-Aegaeon in Euboea ; and 
in late authors like Callimachus (certainly not, as he 
supposes, in Enripides’ Alcestis) Poseidon is himself 
called ‘ Aegacon.’ He argues then that in the earliest 
days also Aegaeon was a mere title of Poseidon, which 
then became detached from him and ‘hypostasised,’ 
and as an independent divinity became worshipped 
in Euboea, Is it not rather, to say the least, as 
probable that the cult and name of Poseidon here is 
not the earlier but the later, that Briareus-Aegaeon 
at Euboea was the cruder and more barbaric figure, a 
mere personification of the element, displaced after- 
wards by Poseidon who then occasionally assumes 
his name, as in other cases it may be that the 
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Olympians assume the name of their disthroned pre- 
decessors? His theory about ‘ Hypostasen,’ that an 
adjective sometimes becomes a substantive and then 
a person, will hold good for certain developments in 
Greek religion ; but he applies it extravagantly when 
he tries to prove that Atlas, Prometheus, Bellerophon, 
Ixion, and Endymion (!) are all aspects and forms of 
the sun-god: and this new application of a time- 
honoured theory is not made plausible without cer- 
tain misquotations, or wrong estimates of passages. 
He scems to take as a general axiom that the many 
may be resolved back into one; originally there 15. 
one Cyclops, not many Cyclopes, one Erinys, not many 
Erinyes, &c. This may hold good of Cyclops, but 
certainly not of the Erinyes: each case must be tried 
by itself; and the counter-axiom also prevails in 
Greek religion. And the one into which the many 
are resolved by Dr. Mayer is too often Zeus: thus 
Cyclops becomes Zeus Cyclops, that is, Zeus Triops, 
the three-eyed god, and Dr. Mayer in a foot-note 
disclaims any connection with those who might 
object that the Cyclops had only one eye : he curiously 
argues that though we only hear of his one eye he 
must have had three, else his face wonld have been a 
deformity. 

Much of his theorising is occupied with the philo- 
logical analysis of names, and this is very irritating 
when the writer is not a professed comparative philo- 
logist. Dr. Mayer skirmishes on the ground in 
amateur fashion, as one might in the old days when 
vowels did not matter. Neither his philological nor 
his other exposition suffices to prove his main point, 
that ‘Titan’ is the name of a supreme god, a Zeus- 
Helios, nor to reconcile us to the theory—which all 
this seems to imply—that later Greek polytheism 
emanates from a quasi-monotheism—a theory devout 
perhaps but dangerous. As against Dr. Mayer it 
night be maintained that Titan in the ancient texts 
is proved to be the characteristic appellative of many 
gods, not the personal name of one, and that it con- 
notes a figure generally divine of the earlier half- 
remembered period of religion. It was the disappear- 
ance of the older cults and titles that may wel have 
given rise to the legend of the Titanomachy, which 
Dr. Mayer in vain strives to prove to be a contest 
with the wild forces of nature. 

Generally, Dr. Mayer’s mythological theorising 
has many weaknesses: he emphasises contradictions 
which were nothing in the ancient mythopoeiec mind : 
he takes slight verbal connections of names as proving 
identity of things and persons ; and he would erys- 
tallise into hard substance what is floating, vague and 
half-formed. 

The archaeological part of his book is a valuable 
compendium of the various monuments that refer to 
the gigantomachy, and he has omitted little. There 
is very little discussion of general questions—for 
instance of the important question, to what in- 
fluences was due the changed form in which the 
giants come to be represented. His remarks on the 
larger monuments of sculpture are not of first-hand 
value. As regards the slabs from the altar at 
Pergamon he has nothing ae peg to say that is 
new, and he shows little skill or intuition in his 
estimate of the Pergamene style. L. R. F. 


De Pontificum Romanorum inde ab Augusto 
usque ad Aurelianum condicione publica. 
By Pautvus Hasen (Breslauer Philologische Ab- 
handlungen). 


Tuis is an able and interesting monograph intended 
to supplement for imperial times the treatise of C. 
Bardt which dealt only with the republican epoch. 
Not the least useful part of the essay is the complete 
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list given at the commencement of all those, both 
emperors and private individuals, who are known 
from inscriptions, coins or authors to have belonged 
to the college of pontiffs. That much of the informa- 
tion which Dr. Habel has so laboriously collected was 
known before it is needless to say, but there are 
several points in which he differs from the received 
authorities. Among these we can only mention the 
following : (1) Whereas Borghesi, Mommsen, Henzen, 
Xe. hold that the election to the pontificatus maximus 
was transferred in 14 A.p. along with the other 
elections from the comitia of the septemdecim tribus 
to the senate, Dr. Habel maintains that the ejection 
hy the tribes was retained up to the time of Severus. 
The reasons for this view we cannot enter into here, 
but they seem, if not absolutely convincing, to make 
it at least probable. (2) It is shown, I think con- 
vincingly, that up to the time of Vespasian nomina- 
tion to a pontificatus was never accorded to more than 
one of the imperial family at the same time, and that 
this nomination played an important part in the 
quasi-designation of the successor to the empire (Tac. 
Ann. i. 3, Suet. Calig. 12, Dio Cass. lviii. 8, &c.). 
(3) With regard to the pontificatus granted to private 
individuals, it is generally held that they were trans- 
ferred along with the ordinary magistracies from the 
comitia to the senate, and that the emperor could 
only appoint by his right of commendatio. Dr, Habel 
somewhat arbitrarily rejects this view, and affirms 
that from the year 29 B.c. the emperors had made 
these appointments ‘legitime ex sua potestate.’ No 
sufficient reason is given for this departure from the 
common view, and the passages cited by Mommsen 
(Tac. Ann. iii. 19, Dio Cass. liii. 17) are not satisfac- 
torily explained away. There are several other minor 
points on which fresh light is thrown, such as the 
meaning to be assigned to the legend ‘ Pietas Augusti’ 
on coins of the second century, while there is a 
somewhat minute discussion as to the symbols of the 
various sacerdotia occurring on coins. 
E. G. Harpy. 


Society in Rome under the Caesars. By 
W. R. Incr. Murray. 658. 


THERE is nothing about this little book which calls 
for special notice. It was the essay which obtained 
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the Hare Prize at Cambridge in 1886, and though a 
distinetly good and well-written prize essay, we are 
not sure that it so far exceeds, except perhaps in 
length, other productions of its class as to warrant 
publication. At any rate it must be ranked far below 
Arnold’s Roman Provincial Administration, which 
gained a similar prize at Oxford some years ago. 
The best two chapters in the book are those on 
Roman Religion and Morality, in which the chief 
points, familiar enough in themselves, are well and 
sometimes strikingly stated. The rest of the hook, 
in spite of a long list of authorities referred to, has 
been mostly pieced together from Becker's Gallus 
and Friedlander’s Sittengeschichte, under such heads 
as Grades of Society, Education and Marriage, 
Daily Life, Amusements, &e. As a published work 
it is apparently intended for popular reading, and 
this no doubt makes the vagueness of much of the 
book, and the almost complete absence of references 
less of a drawback. As a matter of curiosity however 
we should be glad to learn the authority for the 
statement that senators ‘might dine in the Capitol at 
the public expense’ ; it would also be interesting to 
know where Mr. Inge has discovered the improper 
epigrams ‘of the virtuous and refined Pliny’ which 
he says have come downto us. That Pliny did write 
‘hendecasyllabi’ which were not quite proper we 
know from his own statement, but the hexameters 
which have come down to us (Zp. vii. 4) merely relate 
to a questionable epigram of the virtuous and refined 
Cicero. 


ἘΠ G. H. 


Kritisch-exegetische Studien zu den scrip- 
tores historiae Augustae. By Dr. RupoLr 
BITSCHOFSKY. 


THis pamphlet contains the critical examination of 
a number of difficult and corrupt passages. The 
criticism is exercised mostly with judgment and 
caution ; in many cases the traditional reading is 
successfully vindicated, and either in this way or 
by a slight alteration of the text several difficult 
passages seem to be successfully cleared up. 


E. G. H, 


METRICAL INSCRIPTION FROM LAGINA. 


THE following inscription from Lagina, in Caria, 
was published by MM. Charles Diehl and Georges 
Cousin in the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique 


ZH! 


EPH2...... AIAIMOENTITIOOS21 


of the present year (xi. pp. 160 foll.) from a copy and 
an impression taken by themselves, and a copy of 
M. Benndorf :— 


1 SLE: eS, AR es Ale 


OYTFAPMOITTIAOYTOIOMETA . Θ. OTAMOIMEMYKEN 

AS2MATIEPIZS TIATINAIZAAMTITOMENONETAMIZIN 
5 O . AETTPOOYMIHETEAZANTOZON... ONAPETH 

EYZEBIHNIEPHNESTEAOZEIPFAZATO 

TTIANTAAEZEIOOYS2POZOZONZEOENOZAXHNESEIN 
EAAAXENEMMENES220OMTINIAKYAAAIMH 

KAITEZOIAPHTEIPANEMHNAAOXONMENEOHKA 

10 ΜΟΣΧΙΟΝΕΞΑΣΙΗΣΗΓΕΝΟΣΕΣΤΙΦΙΛΟΝ 


NO. XIX. VOL, II. 


KAS. AIANHNAETIIOIKAHAOYXONTIAIAEPATEINHN 
KAHIAOZPAAINIIIZXEPZINE®ATITOMENHN 
OTITIOZSAAENAAITHEIKAIEIAATIINHEINEPE=A 

OIAETTATPHEFAYKEPHETIOAAAKIMAPTYPIH 

a ἐν TAAEPE . AZAMOIZOENOZS2TTAZENOIAAITIEPNHE 
.» MAZEKAITONE . AAIMONATI. ELOILINHN 

Se eae 


are ΡΟ τὸς. 
ΑΙ. ZTTAAA 


The editors, in their cursive transcript, have made 
only a very slight and unsuccessful attempt to restore 
the text, although the poem is pretty enough to be 


a Fee je tle) αὐ ἃ wis oe tee We 0. 


σῆ 

Οὐ γάρ μοι πλούτοιο peyaly](o)[plos ἀμφιμέμυκεν 
δῶμα πέρι στιλπναῖς λαμπόμενον σταμίσιν'" 

οἴ ὑ]δὲ προθυμίη o(mje(v)oavros ὁ(μ) ὀφρἼονα ῥέ(ζει)}[ ν] 
εὐσεβίην ἱερὴν ἐς τέλος εἰργάσατο. 


on 


πάντα δε σεῖο θυωρός, ὕσον σθένος ἀχήνεσσιν, 
ἔλλαχεν ἐμμενέως, ΓὌμπνια κυδαλίμη: 
καί τέ σοι ἀρήτειραν ἐμὴν ἄλοχον μὲν ἔθηκα 
10 Μόσχιον, ἐξ ᾿Ασίης ἢ γένος ἐστὶ φίλον" 
Κλωδιανὴν δ᾽ ἐπὶ οἱ κληδοῦχον παῖδ᾽ ἐρατεινὴν 
κληΐδος ῥαδιν(α)ῖς χερσὶν ἐφαπτομένην" 
ὕπποσα δ᾽ ἐν δαίτησι καὶ εἰλαπίνησιν ἔρεξα 
οἷδε πάτρης γλυκερῆς πολλάκι μαρτυρίη" 
15 πάν]τα δ᾽ ἔρε[ξ]α [ὅ]σα μοι σθένος ὥπασεν οἷα λιπερνὴς, 
ναὶ] μά σε καὶ τ(ήὴν σίοι] δαίμονα πει[θ]ο(μέ)νην. 
- Καίροιο. . - 0... τ 
.αοσπᾶαλα. . .. 


In line 3 we have an echo of the opening of 
Pindar’s first Olympian ode, 6 δὲ χρυσὺς αἰθόμενον 
mip | ἅτε διαπρέπει νυκτὶ peydvopos ἔξοχα 
πλούτου--, and of Homer's description of Circe’s 
palace filled with her singing (Od. x. 227): δάπεδον 
ἅπαν ἀμφιμέμυκεν. "Ομπνια in line 8 is Hecate, 
whose temple at Lagina was very famous. It will be 
observed that the dialect is Ionic throughout. The 
date of the poem is hard to guess; but the name 
Κλωδιανή points to the first Christian century at the 
earliest, A translation is often the best of commen- 
taries, and therefore I append one here :— 

‘with singular desire for thy holy worship. 
For around me echoes no palace of splendid wealth, 


NOTES. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE SOLONIAN LEGISLATION. — 
Mr. Case’s reference to ‘the papyrus found on an 
Egyptian mummy, and now deposited at Berlin’ is 
unpardonably vague, and inaccurate as well. The 
papyrus in question was not found ona mummy. It 
18 No. 163 in the Berlin collection, and is engraved in 
the Abhandlungen of the Berlin Academy for 1885. 
Mr. Case speaks of the ‘revolution against the 
Eupatrid monopoly of archonship, described in the 
papyrus at Berlin.’ The papyrus, however, does not 
describe anything of the kind ; but simply states as 
a fact (col. J, ὃ. Ul. 7—9) that of the nine archons in 
the year after Damasias, only four were Eupatrids. 
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ete ve! eel δ χὰ Ne! ete us 


rae i= 


worth making out. It is incomplete at the beginning 
and end ; but the surviving lines read evidently as 
follows :— 


gleaming with polished columns all about ; nor could 
my zeal, when I strove to do (or ‘offer’) what my 
heart desired, carry my pious devotion into effect. 
Yet thy priest, so far as we poor had power, received 
all dues unfailingly, thou glorious Ompnia. Yeaand 
I gave thee as priestess my wife Moschion, who is a 
dear daughter of Asia ; and Clodiana beside her, m 
sweet child, as thy key-bearer, grasping thy key wit 
slender hands. And how great things] did in banquets — 
and feastings, the record of my dear fatherland 
knows full oft. Yea, all things have I done, for a 
poor man, to the best of my power, so help me thou 
and the goddess that obeys thy will (¢.e. Demeter and 
Persephone) i E. L. Hicks, 


This clearly pre-supposes the Solonian Legislation ; 
for the effect of that legislation was, as Mr. Grote 
puts it, that the poor Eupatrids became ineligible, 
while rich men not Eupatrids were admitted ; and 
not, as Mr. Case apparently implies, that the Eupat- 
rids generally became ineligible. λ 

Mr. Case cites three Greek authors in eo 
his theory: namely, Plutarch, Solon, 16 ; Demos. 
thenes, de fals. leg. p. 420; and Herodotus, ii. 177 
To make the first passage support the theory, ὁ 
must translate the word ταχύ by the words ‘ five 
twenty years afterwards.’ The second passage doe: 
not ‘place the era of Solon in 583,’ but implies that 
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he was dead by that time. The third passage refers 
to an isolated law, and caunot be connected with 
Solon’s general legislation. 

Mr. Case states that ‘by a general agreement of 
Greek and Egyptian sources, the accession of Amasis 
took place about 570’: but Dr. Wiedemann (Agyp- 
tische Geschichte pp. 602, ff.) shews that it took place 
in 564, 

Crcit Torr. 
* * 
* 


A CorRECTION.—In a notice of the third edition 
of Koépke’s Cicero pro Plancio, as revised by Dr. G. 
Landgraf, the writer, Mr. W. Y. Fausset, inadver- 
tently attributes to me a statement for which I am 
not responsible. He says ‘In § 90 impiorwm is rightly 
referred (by Landgraf) to Clodius and his gang, not 
(as by Holden) to Catiline.’ My note on the passage in 
both editions (1881 and 1883) is ‘ cllorwn impiorwn, 
-**those enemies of their country,” the Clodian party.’ 
There is not a word about Catiline in the note. Again 
Landgraf’s adoption of the readings praeferam and 
arcum in §§ 77 and 95, respectively is spoken of as if 
all previous editions had retained the ordinary readings 
prac me feram and arcem. In both of my editions 
each of the readings will be found, the former sup- 
ported by nearly the same evidence as that adduced 
by Dr. Landgraf, the latter attributed to its original 
proposer—Cobet. Mr. Fausset must have had my 
edition before him when he wrote his article; it is 
therefore surprising that so careful and scrupulous a 
scholar, as his edition of the Clwentiana shows him to 
be, should not have made better use of it. 

H. A. Honpen. 


[I rnecrer that I did not state my criticism of 
Dr. Holden’s treatment of Plane. § 90 more care- 
fully: he has cause for complaint. Re-stated, my 
objection will appear to have been not entirely reck- 
less. After rightly referring ‘impiorwm’ to ‘the 
Clodian party,’ he goes on to refer words in the same 
connexion, viz. ‘peremplwm esset mea morte id exem- 
plum,’ to the Catilinarian epoch. ‘ Cic. means that, 
had he died before his defeat of the conspiracy of 
Catiline, the precedent would have been lost for a 
vigorous exercise of power on the part of the senate 
and people in recalling him.’ This was what I had in 
my mind: that Dr. Holden here virtually contradicts 
his own note on ‘impiorwm.’ Surely there is no 
thought of Catiline until the following sentence ‘an 
si umquan’ cet. 

As to the readings in §§ 77, 95, my immediate object 
was to point out where I thought Landgraf had 
improved on the text of C. F. W. Miiller. I made 
no assertion with regard to the readings adopted by 
Dr. Holden. In § 77 I spoke of ‘others’ reading 
prae me feram, not ‘all others’ nor ‘edd. cet.,’ as I 
had done in noting the reading tw (§ 40). In ὃ 95, I 
am sorry if I seem to have given Landgraf credit for 
the emendation arcum: but at any rate it is Cobet 
and not Dr. Holden who should complain. 

W. Y. FAvsser. | 
* xX 
* 


Bovautés.—The note on this word in the last 
number awakened old associations in my country- 
bred mind. When I lived in the midst of farming, 
the plough-horses were commonly unyoked and taken 
home in the middle of the day ; and if, at a time of 
pressure, the ploughing was continued till four or five 
o'clock, the ploughman called it ‘making two noons.’ 
I remember thinking years ago that Gray’s reference 
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to the ploughman returning home in the evening was 
not true to nature, and the same thought struck me 
in looking at F. Walker’s well-known picture of 
ploughing in the evening light. 

S, CHEETHAM. 


* * 
* 


ArscnoyLus, Humenides, 


11. 34—387. 
ἢ δεινὰ λέξαι, δεινὰ δ᾽ ὀφθαλμοῖς Spakeiv 
πάλιν μ᾽ ἔπεμψεν ἐκ δόμων τοῦ Λοξίου 
ὡς μήτε σωκεῖν μήτε μ᾽ ἀκταίνειν στάσιν" 
τρέχω δὲ χερσίν, οὐ ποδωκείᾳ σκελῶν. 


I believe that the στάσιν of the first hand in 1. 36 
is right, and that ἀκταίνειν is simply astrong poetical 
word for ἄγειν, the phrase ἀκταίνειν στάσιν being used 
as ἄγειν στάσιν might have been used as an equiva- 
lent for ἑστηκέναι in the sense of ὀρθὸς εἶναι. In other 
passages, as the quotations in the ancient lexica show, 
axtatve could also carry the passive sense of ἀκτός as 
well as here it carries the active, e.g. of horses 
ἀκταίνειν = μετεωρίζεσθαι, ἐπαίρεσθαι, yavpiav. So I 
have no doubt that ἀκτάζειν, as is stated in the Etym. 
Mag., might also be used in a neuter sense. The pas- 
sage will then run: 

‘Yea dread to tell, and dread with the eyes to see, 
are the things that sped me back from out the chamber 
of Loxias, so that I have no strength left in me, nor 
ean I abide upright, but my speed is of my hands, 
not of swiftness of foot.’ 

11, 40—46. 

I believe that Aeschylus wrote : 


ὁρῷ δ᾽ ἐπ᾿ ὀμφαλῷ μὲν ἄνδρα θεομυσῆ 

ἕδραν ἔχοντα προστρόπαιον, αἵματι 

στάζοντα χεῖρας, καὶ νεοσπαδὲς ξίφος 

ἔχοντ᾽, ἐλαίας θ᾽ ὑψιγέννητον κλάδον, 

ἀργῆτι λήνει σωφρόνως ἐστεμμένον. 

πρόσθεν δὲ τἀνδρὸς τοῦδε θαυμαστὺς λόχος k.T.A. 


The words are clear and straightforward, perfect 
precision of sequence being, as often, assured by re- 
peating a cardinal word—here ἄνδρα of 1. 40 resumed 
in τἀνδρὸς of 1]. 45. 

Hesychius glosses both λήνει and ἀργῆτι. 


Anvet ἐρίῳ. 
apynte λαμπρῷ. 


and the glossing of these words has doubtless led to 
the MS. corruption of 1. 44, viz. 


λήνει μεγίστῳ σωφρόνως ἐστεμμένον 
ἀργῆτι μαλλῷ: τῇδε γὰρ τρανῶς ἐρῶ. 


where most of the second line is made up of a jumble 
of glosses—padaA@ a gloss upon λήνει and τρανῶς ἐρῶ 
arising from τρανῷ ἐρίῳ, a gloss upon ἀργῆτι μαλλῷ. 
The word τρανός and its derivatives are common in 
certain classes of late prose. I would prefer to take 
μεγίστῳ as an attempt to make up the proper number 
of syllables in the line when ἀργῆτι had got misplaced, 
rather than as an erroneous gloss in the second degree 
upon μαλλῷ. 


11. 67--70. 
καὶ νῦν ἁλούσας τάσδε Tas μάργους ὁρᾷς 
ὕπνῳ, πεσοῦσα δ᾽ ai κατάπτυστοι κόραι 
γραῖαι παλαιαὶ παῖδες αἷς οὐ μίγνυται 
θεῶν τις οὐδ᾽ ἄνθρωπος οὐδὲ Bip ποτε. 


In this passage also I trace the corruption to a 
jumble of glosses, viz. πεσοῦσα for πεσούσας, a gloss 
upon ἁλούσας, γραῖαι on madatal, κόραι on παῖδες, and 
κατάπτυστοι an erroneous gloss on papyous: or ai 
κατάπτυστοι κάραι may be an annotator’s quotation 
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from some other passage of poetry. Probably the 
Aeschylean text ran : 


καὶ νῦν GAovaas τάσδε Tas μάργους ὁρᾷς 
ὕπνῳ, παλαιὰς παῖδας κ.τ.λ. 


11, 183—184. 
ἀνῇς ὑπ᾽ ἄλγους μέλαν᾽ ἀπ᾽ ἄνων ἀφρόν 
ἐμοῦσα θρόμβους οὺς ἀφείλκυσας φόνου. 

I take the words ἀπ’ ἀνθρώπων to be a marginal 
epexegesis of ἀφείλκυσας which has ousted the true 
reading in line 183. This I think more likely than 
that they conceal the missing word. 


11. 185—190. 
I suggest that these lines originally ran : 


οὕτοι δόμοισι τοῖσδε χρίμπτεσθαι πρέπει 
ἀλλ᾽ οὗ καρανιστῆρες ὀφθαλμωρύχοι 
δίκαι, σφαγαί τε, σπέρματός τ᾽ ἀποφθοραί, 
λευσμοί τε, καὶ μύζουσιν οἰκτισμὸν πολὺν 
ὑπὸ ῥάχιν παγέντες. 


‘Nay, it fits you to draw nigh not to these 
chambers, but to spots where dooms abide that cleave 
the head and gouge the eyes, and shedding of blood, 
and loss of seed, and stoning and where men impaled 
make often piteous moan.’ The line that follows 
ἀποφθοραί in the MS. is a jumble of glosses and 
explanations : 


, ΄ ΄ xe? > / 
παίδων κακοῦται χλοῦνις 7d ἀκρωνία. 


The παίδων is epexegetic of ἀποφθοραί, the χλοῦνις has 
the same origin, χλούνης having been written in the 
margin as an explanation of σπέρματος ἀποφθοραί, and 
converted into the would-be feminine substantive 
χλοῦνις when it got its place in the line. ἀκρωνία 
may have arisen from another gloss on the same words, 
such as ἄκρων ἐκτομὴ μορίων, but, being taken by some 
editors to mean ἄθροισις, had to be explained by κακῶν 
or κακοῦ ἄθροισις, an accumulation of suffering, the 
genitive in its turn originating κακοῦται when the 
several unintelligible members of mutilated glosses 
were thrown together into this line. 

I prefer in line 189 to change λευσμόν of M. into 
λευσμοί rather than Aevouds, as the generalising force 
of the plural adds greatly to the significance of the 
passage (δίκαι σφαγαί ἀποφθοραί λευσμοί). 

καρανιστῆρες is an admirable instance of Aeschylus’ 
manner. The old κάρηνον is Atticised to κάρανον and 
the verb xapavi¢ew formed, supplying in its turn 
καρανιστήρ, headsman. 


CLASSICAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY, 


(Translated from the German original. ) 


Letrer IV. 


Sim,—In my former letters I have spoken of what 
is taught and learnt in the German Gymnasium. It 
remains for us to ask, who are the instructors in the 
two Classical Languages, what is the compass of their 
knowledge and their power; and this leads to the 
further inquiry as to the education of the teachers, 
which is in fact the burning question of the day 
amongst the educationalists of Germany. 

The philosophical faculties of our Universities train 
teachers for the Middle Schools (@ymnasia and Real- 
schulen) in various lines. They form Historians 
and Geographers, Mathematicians and Scientists, 
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1. 213—214. 

ἢ κάρτ᾽ ἄτιμα καὶ παρ᾽ οὐδὲν ἠρκέσω 
ρας τελείας καὶ Διὸς πιστώματα. 

In ἠρκέσω we have probably a corruption of ἠργάσω 
the true augmentation of ἐργάζεσθαι being (as inserip- 
tions prove) in ἢ not εἰ. It is quite in Aeschylus’ 
manner to say map’ οὐδὲν ἐργάζεσθαι for the prose παρ᾽ 
οὐδὲν ποιεῖσθαι. 


ll. 219—221. 
εἰ τοῖσιν οὖν κτείνουσιν ἀλλήλους χαλᾷς 
τὺ μὴ γενέσθαι μηδ᾽ ἐποπτεύειν κότῳ 
οὔ φημ’ ᾿Ορέστην σ᾽ ἐνδίκως ἀνδρηλατεῖν. 


The mistake is in the τοῖσιν, not the γενέσθαι. 


εἰ δ᾽ οὖν τίσιν κτείνουσιν ἀλλήλους χαλᾷς 
τὸ μὴ γενέσθαι μηδ᾽ ἐποπτεύεις κότῳ. 


‘But if, when men slay one another, thou dost 
pardon them that the penalty be not paid, nor visitest 
them in wrath.’ ἡ τίσις γίγνεται is the passive of 
τίσιν θέσθαι or ποιήσασθαι, the periphrasis by common 
model of τίνειν. As soon as the itacism τοῖσιν was 
established, the position of the word had to be 
altered. 


ll, 297—298. 
ἔλθοι, κλύει BE καὶ πόρρωθεν dy θεός, 
ὅπως γένοιτο τῶνδ᾽ ἐμοὶ λυτήριος. 


It is possible that the otiose parenthesis is interpo- 
lated, and that the original ran : 


ἔλθοι, γένοιτο τῶνδ᾽ ἐμοὶ λυτήριος, 


where the asyndeton is expressive. 
W. Gunton RUTHERFORD. 


P.S. May I correct here two misprints which oceur 
in my notes on p. 261 of the October number? For 


Futsche read Fritsche, and for ANEIAKON read 


ANEAKON. The correction of course wholly 
depends upon the hypothesis that Thucydides used 
the old Attic alphabet. 


* * 
* 


WE are glad to hear that the first edition of Mr. 
Gow’s Companion to School Classics having been all 
sold out, a second edition, revised throughout and it 
part with the help of very eminent authorities, is 
now in the press. 


German scholars and teachers of modern language 
and finally Classical Philologists. Here we are on 
concerned with the last. What they study is phil 
logical science in its widest range ; what should | 
their aim may be shortly gathered from the Prussi 
scheme of examination for teachers of higher scho¢ 
under date Feb, 5th, 1887. It is there said: ‘T 
qualifications required for Latin and Greek teach 
in the higher classes are, wide reading in the Rom 
and Greek classics, especially such as are helpful 
the ordinary school lessons, thoroughness in t 
method of explanation, readiness in the use of Lat 
both for speaking and writing, and grammatical ec 
rectness in writing Greek. The knowledge of Lat 
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and Greek grammar must be brought into scientific 
connexion. It is further required that the candidate 
should have laid a foundation of solid knowledge in 
regard to antiquities, metre, and the history of litera- 
ture, which may be hereafter systematically deve- 
loped, especially in reference to the books read in the 
Gymnasia. In mythology and the archaeology of 
art the candidate must have advanced sufliciently to 
make good use of models and other helps, and also to 
illustrate the lesson by suitable explanations. Besides 
this, he ought to have an acquaintance with Roman 
history up to the end of the first century of the 
empire, and with Greek history as far as the period 
of the Diadochi. Then for the philosophical exami- 
nation he should know so much of the history of 
Greco-Roman philosophy as is necessary for expla- 
nation of the classical authors.’ The course of study 
oceupies on the average eight to nine semesters, and 
in no case less than six. The students attend lectures 
of all kinds according to choice, but especially those 
on classical philology and antiquities, and besides 
this they have also to attend for some terms in the 
philological seminar. 'The arrangements of these 
‘seminaries’ differ at the different Universities, but 
in all alike the chief object is the individual develop- 
ment of the student who learns under the direction of 
a professor to interpret, to discuss, and to debate, and 
is practised in the composition of essays, as well as in 
translation from German into Latin and Greek. The 
language used in discussion is still Latin in most of 
the Universities ; the power of easy and elegant ex- 
pression in Latin is still alike the pride of the 
classical professor and the aim of the classical student. 
It cannot be denied that in these seminaries prepon- 
derance is given to a formal training in words, but the 
realistic side of classical education has justice done to 
it in the lectures and in archaeological exercises, 
historical and artistic. Naturally it depends upon 
the philological professors in each University what 
special direction the training takes. 

As the ‘seminar’ is, 1 understand, a peculiarly 
German institution, a further explanation of its 
nature and use may not be unwelcome to your 
-veaders. The word is used first of the place of 
meeting. In the newer and better equipped uni- 
versities, as e.g. at Strassburg, the ‘seminar’ is a 
departmental library provided with tables and seats, 
in which the student can work all day and make 
free use of the books he requires. Secondly, the 
term is used for the instruction given. In the 
‘seminar’ the professor descends from his chair; he 
no longer ‘reads,’ he converses; dialogue and dis- 
cussion take the place of monologue. As a rule it is 
found in connexion with almost every department of 
science, historical, geographical, legal, political, 
philosophical ; and the course of events seems to 
point to this, rather than the lecture-room, becoming 
the centre and pivot of university teaching in the 
future. The ‘seminar’ for classical philology has 
been the longest established, dating as far back as the 
18th century, and it is now an established part of 
every German university. A student who wishes to 
join has to call on the presiding professor at the 
beginning of the term, and to satisfy him as to the 
fulfilment of certain conditions (the production of 
essays, &c.). The number of the class is limited to 
about twelve, though others may be admitted as 
auditors. The professor determines what shall be 
the work of the class, what author shall be studied, 
&c., and all the members bind themselves to regular 
attendance and regular work during the term. The 
work may be either a written translation or an essay 
on some point of grammar, metre or criticism 
selected by the professor. This exercise, whatever it 
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may be, is afterwards criticised by the professor, and 
may perhaps give rise to a general discussion on its 
subject-matter. At other times the student may be 
called upon to explain a passage from the selected 
author, which he is expected to have prepared with 
all possible care beforehand, and this too may afford 
occasion for discussion, for questions and objections on 
the part of the other students, and further exposi- 
tion and excursuses on the part of the professor. In 
the department of philology we have also what is 
called a Proseminar, forming a kind of transition 
from mere school work to the scientific handling of 
the classical authors, which is especially adapted to 
train the younger students in method. The actual 
working of the ‘seminar’ may be illustrated from 
the programme for the winter semester of the ensuing 
year in Strassburg. Prof. Leo takes as his subject in 
the ‘Proseminar’ the Plutus of Aristophanes from 
10 to 11 on Friday, and in the ‘seminar’ the 
Appendix Vergiliana from 10 to 12 on Wednesday. 
Prof. Keibel explains Lucian’s Lexiphanes and pre- 
sides over discussions in the ‘seminar’ from 10 to 12 
on Saturday, and lectures on the ‘ Psephismata pre- 
served in literature’ on Tuesday from 6 to 8 in the 
Institut fiir Alterthumswissenschaft. 

And here comes the question which is being every- 
where debated, whether sufficient consideration is given 
to the educational requirements of the School as distin- 
guished from the University ? Such consideration is no 
doubt plainly expressed in the rules for the Prussian 
examinations, but the fact remains that the student 
is too often tempted to specialize before he is ripe 
for it, and to select some narrow field of study which 
serves him later on as the theme of his disserta- 
tion for the doctor’s degree, or as his select subject 
for the State examination. Several terms are often 
occupied exclusively with work of this kind. Even 
if the students add to this the methodical training 
which is required, they find themselves when they 
leave College altogether lacking in wide reading and 
acquaintance with classical authors, a want which is 
justly deplored by the directors of the schools, as it 
entails the loss of the best part of philological culture, 
that which is required even in the <dAditurient- 
examen of the Prussian system, viz. that the students 
should receive an abiding impression from their study 
of classical literature, and should feel its influence 
upon the development of modern literature. But 
how can the student attain this if his time has been 
chiefly occupied with Byzantine grammarians? And 
as to the methodical training, frequently the ap- 
pointed or selected exercises consist in the collec- 
tion of statistics with regard to the style of some out- 
of-the-way author, or the more or less frequent use 
of some particle &c.; subjects not without interest in 
themselves—take for instance the present position 
of the Platonic question—if treated from within as 
forming part of a larger whole, but without value or 
interest for a young man who still lacks the larger 
framework of knowledge. Iam well aware that this 
is not of universal application, that there is a 
micrology, a minute accuracy of detail, which must 
never be neglected as belonging to the very essence 
of philological study. But who can deny that this 
micrology, whatever may be its importance from the 
historical point of view, is apt to degenerate into a 
one-sided love for the minute and out of the way, and 
produce a sort of barren Alexandrinism?! and further 
that such an influence would be fatal to the interests 
of school instruction ? 

As more immediately affecting the school we may 
consider the examinations for the scholastic pro- 
fession in some of the South German States, ¢.9. 
Wiirtemberg. Here the examination is more central- 
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ized. All the candidates of the year have the same 
subject given to write upon. In the final trial all 
have to send up a written translation of the same 
passage from German into Latin and Greek, and vice 
versa. ΑἸ] have the same historical themes and the 
same questions from the history of German litera- 
ture. Finally, all have to produce an elaborate essay 
on the same thesis. Above all, the candidate must 
be thoroughly up in the authors read at school, since 
the vivd voce examination chiefly turns upon these. 
While it may be allowed that a certain scholastic 
smartness (Aushildung) is attained in this way, on 
the other hand the examination itself has somewhat 
ὕοο much of scholasticism, and the course of study it 
prescribes is not calculated to rear scientific philo- 
logers ; and so in fact we find that Wiirtemberg has 
latterly produced fewer and fewer of such. And 
yet, by establishing different examinations for the 
teachers of lower and higher classes, it would have 
been quite possible to provide satisfactorily for both. 

But be this as it may, since the scientific training 
of the schoolmaster must always depend upon the 
prevalent type of philological science, which cannot 
be changed by any outside influence, not even by the 
governmental scheme of examination, it is the prac- 
tical training of the schoolmaster, which is the im- 
portant question for us. It must be granted, to begin 
with, that there is something of practical training in- 
volved in the scientific character of classical philology 
itself which has been for the space of 400 years so vari- 
ously employed and utilized in the service of the school. 
In the philological seminaries the pupils not only 
learn what is of scientific value, but are also improv- 
ing their own teaching powers. Being taught through 
the medium of oral instruction themselves, they learn 
how to instruct others in their turn. Though the 
importance of this training is in my opinion too 
much undervalued at the present time, yet we cer- 
tainly cannot say that it includes everything. It is true 
that the Prussian regulations require ‘an acquaint- 
ance with the philosophical principles of the science 
and art of education (Paedagogik und Didaktik), 
and with the most important facts of their develop- 
ment since the 16th century.’ Thus the students 
usually attend lectures on the history, and occasionally 
on the theory and method of education. This is 
something, but still we do not get beyond theory and 
science, there is no practical training. The student, 
however, does not become a teacher immediately on 
passing his examination ; he begins his career by being 
what is called a Probationer (Probekandidat). Origin- 
ally it was intended that the young man on leaving 
the University should be appointed to a Gymnasium, 
where he might be gradually trained as a practical 
teacher; first by being admitted into the school 
(hospitiren) and listening to the teaching of the 
different classes, and then by himself teaching under 
the eye of one of the ey ἴω masters, and especially 
under the close superintendence of the director, An 
essay drawn from the experiences of his year of trial 
might to a certain extent show how far the candidate 
had understood the true scope of instruction and 
education. In point of fact, however, the matter has 
taken an essentially different form. In the first place 
the occasional want of masters, and then the reflec- 
tion that after all experience is the only teacher, led 
to the probationers being at once treated as regular 
masters, and having a class and a definite amount of 
teaching assigned to them. Being thus made inde- 
pendent and put on an equal footing with their 
colleagues, these young teachers remained subject 
only to the superintendence of the director, with the 
exception of occasional and purely voluntary inter- 
course with elder colleagues. Again, it is just at the 
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beginning of the school year that the director is 
generally busiest, and therefore least able to attend 
to the probationers, who are thus left to strike out 
their own line for themselves, with only such assist- 
ance as they can obtain from casual hints and 
criticisms dropt by the director when he happens to 
look in on the class they are teaching. I say nothing 
as to the question how far all directors can be 
expected to have the capacity and vocation, the 
inclination and desire for such superintendence of 
young teachers, 

The worst of it is that the lowest class (the Seata) 
is generally handed over to the probationers, since 
each master naturally prefers the teaching of the 
higher classes, and the lowest thus falls to the last 
comer. Theoretically this is defended on the prin- 
ciple that every teacher should start from the ranks, 
but the result is that the most difficult and the most — 
important part of the teaching is left to an untrained 
beginner. Thus while the pupils get their first 
initiation from one who is perhaps not yet quite sure 
of his ground, the youthful teacher, with his head 
full of the learning of the University, thinks himself 
entitled to look down on mere elementary instruction, 
the real importance of which he is not yet able to 
appreciate, and the monotony of which gives him a 
distaste for the work of instruction from the 
beginning. 

The bad consequences of this want of training and 
method on the part of the teacher have called forth 
loud complaints from the press, and the demand for 
the establishment of special University lectures on 
the theory of education as well as of separate training 
seminaries for schoolmasters, z.c. of paedagogie as 
distinguished from philological seminaries, * has been 
much discussed in the Prussian conferences of head- 
masters, and urged by educationalists of the Her- 
bartian school. At present no definite conclusion 
seems to have been arrived at; we hear less of 
positive results than of experiments, which are being 
made, or are about to be made, in one direction or 


another. Of these, four principal kinds may be 
distinguished. 


(1) Educational conferences, held under the super- 
intendence of the professor of Paedagogics, for the 
discussion of practical questions relating to instruc- 
tion and discipline, whether simply as such, or in 
relation to some treatise on the theory of education, 
such as Schiller’s Handbuch der praktischen Paeda- 
gogik fiir hihere Lehranstalten, 1886. One great 
advantage-of such conferences consists in the students’ 
reminiscences of their own school-days, especially if 
the younger teachers in the Gymnasia and Realschulen 
are willing, as they usually are in University towns, 
to take part in the conferences and to correct and 
enlarge the ideas of younger students from their own 
present experience. It is to be regretted that, while 
those who are studying mathematics, history, the 
natural sciences, or modern languages, take a keen 
interest in these conferences, students of classical 
philology are for the most part conspicuous by their 
absence. 

(2) Exercises in teaching. —Eight or ten boys from 
one of the schools in the university town are sent 
onee or twice in the week to receive further instrue- 
tion from the students in special departments beyond 
the regular work of their class. Each student takes’ 
them for two hours, the first of which is spent in 
preparing the subject with them and the second in 


* Originally the philological seminary was regarded (e.g. 
F. A, Wolf) as supplying all that was needed for paedagogic 
but as the latter aim fell more and more into the backgroun 
separate seminaries for instruction in paedagogics were intro- 
duced mainly owing to Herbart’s influence, 
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hearing and questioning them. Immedintely after 
the dismissal of the class, the professor, who has been 
present meanwhile to interpose if necessary, points 
out to the student anything which may need im- 
provement in his method of teaching. This exercise 
corresponds to the catechetical exercises usual for 
theological students in all German Universities. 

(3) Participation in the ordinary work of a Gym- 
nasium.—The student is first admitted to attend the 
classes (hospitieren wnd zuhoren), and then under- 
takes some subject of instruction for a while with all 
the duties and privileges of one of the regular masters. 
This is only practicable where, as at Heidelberg and 
Giessen, the professor of Paedagogics at the Univer- 
sity is also headmaster of the Gymnasiwm, otherwise 
conflicts of authority might arise. It is desirable 
that a candidate who intends to make the most of 
such a means of improving himself as a teacher, 
should have already passed his scientific examination, 
since this severe practical exercise demands more time 
and exertion than can be expected of one who is 
already preparing for a public examination. 

(4) Lastly comes the institution of a special train- 
ing-school, of which the professor of Paedagogics 
should be the head, and the teachers should be Can- 
didates who had passed their examination, together 
with a few masters of proved skill and ability. In 
addition to actual teaching, time should be found here 
for regular lectures and conferences on the practical 
details of education. It would be essential that the 
head should be one who would inspire confidence 
by his practical common sense, as the chief difficulty 
in the way of the establishment of such a school 
would probably be found in the unwillingness of 
parents to allow their children to become, as they 
might fear, the subjects of rash educational experi- 
ments. Perhaps it is not necessary that the school 
should be connected with the University ; it might 
be started elsewhere on a more purely practical 
basis. Only I fear that it might then too easily lose 
its special character as a training-school, and there 
would be a danger that the reform in the methods of 
education might be of a merely empirical nature. 

It is not my business here to criticise and compare 
these various suggestions, which are still far from 
having been elaborated into definite schemes. A 
financial difficulty arises in regard to some of them, 
as the students who attend the proposed seminaries 
after completing their University course would re- 
quire some stipend or exhibition, and the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the seminaries would be in 
itself an expensive matter. It would also be neces- 
sary to institute some sort of practical examination, 
(such as exists at Wiirtemberg in combination with 
the examination in the theory of the subject) to 
prove the fitness of the candidates for the work of 
their future profession. 

It appears to me that the future of the German 
Gymnasium depends upon the solution of this difficult 
problem. Let me not however be misunderstood. 
I am far from supposing that training is all that is 
required to make a good teacher, The maxim 
magister nascitur must be firmly upheld against 
all one-sided exaggeration, against the belief that 
salvation is to be found in any method however 
good. Still less would I be understood to impugn 
the excellence of our German schoolmasters. No one 
can have a higher opinion of the value of their 
services to our country than I have: Germany may 
well be proud of her schoolmasters. But here too 
the motto holds good, ‘to stand still is to go back,’ 
and however true it may be that ‘to teach well one 
must be a born teacher,’ yet this natural aptitude 
must be brought into consciousness, must be unfolded 
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and developed by instruction and training in the 
sphere of education, as in every other. Moreover, 
the greater prominence which is every day assigned 
to instruction in mathematics and the natural 
sciences, not only in the Realschulen but also in the 
Gymnasia, makes it more necessary that there should 
be a previous training in the art and science of teach- 
ing. JI have already mentioned the keen interest 
taken in methodological discussions and exercises by 
students of mathematics and of the natural sciences : 
if classical teachers are not to be left behind in the 
race, they must devote themselves more than they 
have hitherto done to practical training and to the 
study of the best methods of teaching, as a pre- 
liminary to their professional career. On the other 
hand, the exaggerations of the Herbartian school are 
not likely to make much way in Germany: the 
attempt to reduce our scholastic methods to one 
dead level of uniformity is sure to wreck itself 
against the ingrained individuality of the German 
character. 

It may be well to refer here to the Prussian 
ordinance of higher education, which requires each 
candidate, whatever may be his line of study, to 
show his acquaintance with the principles of logic, 
the main facts of empirical psychology, and the more 
important theories by which it has been sought to 
explain them. He must also be able to show that he 
has read with intelligence some standard work of 
philosophy, and that he has a general knowledge of 
the history of philosophy. Thus in addition to the 
special exercises of his own department an exercise is 
set on some point of philosophical or paedagogic 
interest to be prepared at home. It is in this general 
philosophical training that it is sought to find a 
counterpoise for the too special and analytical ten- 
dency of philology. Of course, such a result cannot 
be attained by attendance at one or two lectures in 
philosophy or by learning off some compendium of 
philosophy. A thorough training in logic, psychology, 
and above all in ethics (which last is far too much 
neglected at present), must be added to the special 
studies of his own department if the teacher is to be 
really equipped for the practical work of education. 
Besides it is only in this way that it is possible to 
awaken or develop an intelligent interest in the great 
problems of education so well formulated by Schleier- 
macher. When this is done, it will perhaps be found 
that the year of probation supplies all that is wanting 
for the training of our candidates. 

With these suggestions as to a thorough philo- 
sophical foundation of the theory of education and 
the practical work of the teacher in our Gymnasia 
I might close, if it might not perhaps be of interest 
to your readers for me to refer to a recent announce- 
ment which stands in close connexion with questions 
treated of in our former letters. In my third letter I 
spoke of the attacks made on our Gymnasia from the 
most opposite quarters. A declaration directed against 
them has proceeded from the professors of the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg which has already received 
many hundreds of signatures. From its wording you 
will perhaps see best on what lines the battle for our 
Gymnasium is at present waged by its defenders. It 
is here said, ‘The continued attacks which have been 
for some time directed against the humanistic Gym- 
nasium in Germany, and with which has been united 
the cry for its complete transformation, induces the 
undersigned to make the following declaration : 

‘While we are far from maintaining the absolute 
perfection of the system followed in our Gymnasia— 
which by the way varies considerably in different places 
—or again, from asserting that there is nothing further 
to be desired in their practical administration, still 
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we cannot admit the correctness of the melancholy 
picture which some are so fond of drawing of the 
results intellectual, moral, and physical, of our 
classical training. As far as our experience goes, 
such pictures are by no means in accordance with 
reality ; they are in strong contrast with the subse- 
quent career of students coming from these institu- 
tions both at the University and in the various em- 
ployments of active life. We believe that the German 
uation has every reason to be thankful for what has 
been and is being accomplished by means of the 
German Gymnasia ; and we deeply grieve that the 
objectionable habit of running down our own good 
points, which is too characteristic of our people, is 
displaying itself in regard to an institution which has 
often excited the envy of foreigners. Whatever im- 
provements may be still required in the mental and 
physical training of our boys, as well as in the methods 
of instruction, whether in regard to mathematics, 
natural sciences, or the ancient and modern languages, 
long experience is our warrant for demanding that we 
should still, in its main outlines, hold to the system 
of classical education pursued in our Gymnasia, and 
above all should retain that which is its distinguish- 
ing mark, the study of the language and literature 
of Greece. It is only such changes as develop our 
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existing system without breaking its continuity, that 
we can regard as desirable in an institution, which 
must always have a powerful influence on the charac- 
ter of our professional men as well as on the advance 
of science in Germany.’ 

If your readers derive from my letters the im- 
pression that there is much that is shifting and 
uncertain in the present condition of classical educa- 
tion in Germany, the preceding declaration will 
explain within what limits this is to be understood. 
We are determined to hold fast what we have, since 
we are convinced that it is good on the whole. But 
in the attacks, which are from time to time made 
upon our school system, we are reminded that it is 
our duty to be continually improving it. The con- 
tinuance of our Gymnasia in their present form, and 
their future growth and prosperity depend upon their 
not confining themselves to the conservation of what 
exists, but in ever striving to advance with the 
time. 

Here allow me to conclude my letters on Classical 
Education in Germany, with thanks for your courtesy 
in giving me so much space, and apologies to your 
readers, if at times they may have found me un- 
necessarily diffuse. 

THEOBALD ZIEGLER. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Roman Literature in relation to Roman Art, by the 
Rev. Rosperr Burn, M.A. With illustrations. 
London, Macmillan, 1888. Pp. x. 315. 14s. 


Tue question, how far the art of a nation is influ- 
enced by its national character, is one which has been 
so fully and frequently discussed that it would be 
difficult to adduce much that is new, but a catalogue 
of the ‘Schriftquellen’ bearing upon art under the 
Romans—such as these essays suggest—would be a 
really useful work, if it were complete and well 
classified by an author thoroughly master of the 
subject. Unfortunately one cannot place implicit 
reliance on the criticism of a writer who for purpose 
of comparison couples (p. 145) ‘the fine lines and 
exquisite detail (sic) of the Farnese Hercules or the 
Apollo Sauroctonos.’ 

The object of the author is to show how some of the 
erroneous tendencies in Roman literary and glyptic 
art had their origin in the national character and 
circumstances. The essays, five in number, divide 
the subject into Portraiture, Historical and National 
tendencies, Composite and Colossal Art, Technical 
finish and luxurious refinement, and Romano-Greek 
architecture. The main thread of his argument is 
as follows. (i) The Romans connected the features 
with expression of character, but, in keeping with 
Quintilian’s term similitudo, were too πε τε and 
made their portraits ugly. (ii) Military pride, sacri- 
ficing the beauty of art and poetry to realism and 
historical accuracy, produced tedious narratives and 
naturalistic processional reliefs. (iii) In religion, 
art, and literature, the diverse and complex elements 
brought together under the Empire, and the enormous 
increase of wealth, led to phenomena of colossal 
proportions and complicated vetail ; the spirit of the 
age is expressed in Conington’s estimate of Statius as 
a ‘miniature painter employed by the caprice of a 
patron or his own unadvised ambition on a great 


historical picture.’ (iv) Luxury bred an over-refine- 
ment in which the true subject of representation was 
neglected: the verses of Tibullus are exquisitely 
polished, but the matter is trivial, so that Seneca 
says of Roman style that ‘it cannot be called com- 
position, for it is really measurement’: so in sculpture 
the measure of admiration was the amount of tech- 
nical skill displayed in overcoming difficulties. 

These conclusions will probably meet with general 
acceptance. We may be content to estimate the Romans 
from the standpoint which they themselves give us: 
they are primarily portrait-sculptors and engineers, 
not an artistic nation in any other sense, nor did they 
wish to be: that was left to others. 


Excudent alii spirantia mollius era 


Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento, 
Hae tibi erunt artes. 


It seems however futile to seek to establish a parallel 
with British Art of the present day: painting is of 
course out of court: architecture we have none: nor 
any distinctive style of sculpture, unless we are to 
accept the biblical vulgarities of Mr. Tinworth and 
similar excrescences as distinctive: our average 
independent taste, apart from what the newspaper 
critics tell us to think, may be summed up in Juvenal’s 
Satire : 
Magis illa juvant quae pluris emuntur— 


a passage which I would commend to the label 
writers of the South Kensington Museum. : 
What we have principally to thank the Romans 
for is the precious heritage which they have passed 
on to us of Greek art: the stray shreds of descrip- 
tion in their writers, the feeble, mannered copies, 
ordered perhaps by the dozen to decorate their 
villas: these, which are often the only remnants we 
have of Hellenic masterpieces, are worth to us more 
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than all the original work of Pasiteles or his disciples. 
The Roman trait of severitas had this effect, that their 
sculpture was principally left to Greek copyists of 
Greek work: whereby we moderns have had every- 
thing to gain and little to lose. 

The illustrations of this book have one serious 
fault, that in no case the object represented has its 
provenance from a museum or collection attached. 
In one instance (p. 50), the title itself is wrong, the 
bust here given as Domitian being obviously the bust 
of Nero: and ‘ Paetus (not ‘ Poetus’ as on p. 160) and 
Arria’ is an absurd and misleading title for the well- 
known group in the Villa Ludovisi which might 
really by this time be discarded. 

The last essay stands quite apart from the re- 
mainder of the volume: its two final paragraphs 
have probably been inserted in the attempt to 
preserve the unities and to draw a parallel between 
the tendencies of Roman Architecture and Roman 
Literature: with this exception, it is mainly taken 
from an earlier work by Mr. Burn, ‘Rome and 
the Campagna.’ It is a clear and suggestive sketch 
of the history and development of Roman Architecture 
from the earliest to the latest times, as it grew up 
under political and climatic circumstances: it shows 
that the arch is the essential Roman constructive 
motive, but that, partly owing to hybrid union with 
Greek forms, the decorative capabilities of the arch 
itself were never developed: this was left for the 
Gothic style to bring about, which is really founded 
upon Roman rudiments. 

CrEciL SMITH. 


ACQUISITIONS OF THE BririsH MUSEUM. 


[With reference to the vase from Hawara recently 
presented to the Museum (see C. &. 1888, p. 266) and 
described as ‘for holding crocodile food,’ Mr. A. S. 
Murray points out that it is an exact illustration of 
Strabo, xvii. p. 812. The author is describing the 
city of Arsinoe, formerly called Crocodilopolis, and 
relates how his host gave him ocular demonstration 
of the cult of the crocodile there—ouvjrAsey ἐπὶ τὴν 
λίμνην, κομίζων ἀπὸ τοῦ δείπνου πλακουντάριόν τι καὶ 
κρέας ὀπτὸν καὶ προχοΐδιόν τι μελικράτου : they found 
the crocodile at the water’s edge, and while one of 
the priests opened its mouth, another placed in it 
first of all the cake, then the meat, and finally poured 
in the syrup. This was the regular custom, the 
beast being called Sodxos. 

The vase in question, as Mr. Murray remarks, would 
very well suit the term προχοΐδιον : on the front of 
it is inscribed in black ink Ἱεροῦ Zovdx(ov), with a 
line over it which may read as a dedication by one 
Πυῤῥός (*). J 

The following were accidentally omitted from no. 8, 
Ῥ. 266 ante. 

Ὁ. Limestone tablet with Egyptian relief of a person 
adoring a deity. Behind him stands Isis : below is a 
Greek inscription, much injured : Ptolemaic period. 

c. Limestone slab with late Greek inscription in 
memory of a turner (τωρνευτής, sic) named Didymus. 

d. Wooden label with dedication in late Greek by 
one Diogenes in honour of a native of Arsinoe named 
Nablas. 

e. Piece of linen with late Greek inscription in 
memory of one Diogenes an ἠπήτης or ‘mender.’ 

f. Six vases with remains of different colours in 
them, and a series of other objects in terra-cotta. 

g. Limestone head of a female figure. Late Roman. 

h. Terra-cotta lamp with shade. 4 

ἃ. Fragments of painted pottery of a very late period. 

k. Limestone fragment with remains of late Greek 
epitaph. 
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1. a. Marble bust of Diana, about three quarter 
life size : the left shoulder and tip of nose restored : 
Graeco-Roman work: from the Fayoum. 

b. Seven small intaglios and one cameo. 

c. Two leaden plummets. 

2. a. A bronze mask of Zeus Ammon, from Corinth: 
good Greek work and beautiful patina. 

b. Chalcedony scaraboid, man and horse ; Mace- 
donia. 

c. Nicolo with Romano-Egyptian design ; from 
the Montigny Collection. 

εἰ. Agate scarab : man and horse. 

e. Agate scaraboid : archer shooting a goat. 

f. Sard intaglio: girl with a vase. 

g. Sardonyx cameo: Hippocamp : Rhodes. 

h, Silver archaic ring, from Marion in Cyprus. 

i. Bronze ring with intaglio of Capaneus. 

k. Bronze intaglio: bust of Minerva: Smyrna. 

l. Terra-cotta statuette of a woman holding an 
infant wrapped in her himation: from Cyme. 

m. A large krater painted in red figures with 
polychrome accessories : obv. the infant Herakles 
strangling the serpents in presence of Zeus, Amphi- 
tryon and others: rev. Satyrs: recently discovered. 
(Mr. A. S. Murray has communicated a note on the 
subject of this vase, which will appear in the 
December number.) 

n. A set of archaic vases of Boeotian style, from 
Thebes; consisting of a pyxis: an amphora with 
cover, painted with archaic animals in the Phaleron 
style, black upon the brown clay: a lebes and two 
four-handled vases which have designs painted in 
black and purple upon a whitish slip. Similar vases 
are published in the Gazette Archéologique, 1888, 
nos. 7-8, pl. 26. 

o. A terra-cotta figure of Bes, from Alexandria. 

3.a. A large chalcedony scaraboid, with intaglio 
of a lion attacking a bull. 

b. Banded onyx scarab: a Satyr carrying off a 

irl. 
: 4.a. Rock-crystal intaglio: cornucopiae (?): from 
Smyrna. 
ὃ. Burnt carnelian intaglio : 


ZMAPALTAOV: from Jerusalem. 


c. Burnt carnelian, fragmentary: remains of 
Latin inscription, apparently two names within a 
wreath. 

d. Yellow jasper : Victory holding out a wreath: 
ROMA. 

e. Sard intaglio: palm-tree: from N. Syria. 

f. Bronze bezel of a ring : lion attacking a deer. 

g. Silver do. : nude female figure. 

5. a. Alabaster statuette of the archaic Apollo 
type, beautiful workmanship : from Naukratis. 

ὃ. Five fragmentary Greek inscriptions : from the 
Fayoum. 

6. Bronze mirror case of Etruscan work, with a 
relief of the young Dionysos winged, offering wine 
from a phiale to a panther. C. 5. 


bearded head, 


The illustrated edition of the Catalogue of the 
‘objects of Greek Ceramic Art’ exhibited at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club during this summer (see 
C. R. ante, p. 189) has just been issued. It will 
form a most important addendum to archaeological 
libraries, for it comprises upwards of fifty handsome 
plates, twenty of which are of vases for the most 
part unpublished, all of them remarkable.—W here so 
much is good, it were perhaps ungracious to complain 
that in Fugland we have still much to learn in our 
methods of illustration of works of Greek Art ; some 
of the plates, notably the beautiful polychrome leky- 
thos, No. 51, leave nothing to be desired. C.S. 
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Athenische Mittheilungen. 1888. part 2. Athens. 


1. Winter: the ‘calfbearer’ statue, of which the 
inscribed base was found last year on the Acropolis : 
its place in the history of Art: four cuts. 2. 
Gomperz: the decree relating to the allotment of 
Salamis, new readings and alterations. 3. Six: the 
inscription with the artists’ names Mikkiades and 
Archermos. 4. Studniczka: notes of a journey 
during last year in Chios : forty-four Greek inscrip- 
tions: a curious prehistoric terra-cotta head: and 
seventeen marble sculptures: nineteen cuts, two 
plates. 5. Conze : Hermes-Kadmilos : three cuts, one 
plate. 6. Schliemann: ten Athenian sepulchral 
inscriptions found near his house in Athens. 7. 
Dorpfeld: identifying the ancient course of the 
stream Eridanos: plate. 8. Schuchhardt: identifies 
a tigure on a relief as the personification of Paralia, 
the winning Phyle at the Dionysia. 9. Dorpfeld 
ant Wolters : literature and discoveries. C. 5, 


Gazette Archéologique, Nos. 7-8 1888. Paris. 


1. Deglane : the palace of the Caesars on the Pala- 
tine, (continued) : two cuts, two plates. 3. Pottier: 
studies in Greek pottery : (i) notes and additions to 
Klein’s Meistersignaturen? : (ii) the fictile acquisi- 
tions of the Louvre since Feb. 1886: with two plates 
of Boeotian vases. Reviews of Daremberg’s 
‘Dictionnaire’, Del. —Dil: Heydemann’s ‘ Pariser 
Antiken’: Podschialow’s ‘Monnaies des Rois du 
Bosphore Cimmerien’: Rayet et Collignon’s ‘ Cera- 
mique Grecque.’ C. 5. 


Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 
1888. Athens and Paris. 


1. Deschamps and Cousin: thirty-seven Greek 
inscriptions from the temple of Zeus Panamaros ; 
principally dedications and ex votos to Zeus and 
Hera, also to Zeus Kannokos and Artemis Κωράζων, 
&e. 2. Fougéres: archaic bas-relief from Tyrnavo 
(Phalanna) ; head of a woman who has held a dis- 
taff: probably from latter part of sixth century : 
plate. 3. Paton: seven Greek inscriptions from 
Myndos. 4. Foucart: the gold statues of Victory 
which, as we know from inscriptions, existed in the 
time of Perikles on the Akropolis, were probably in 
his time ten in number. 5. Delattre: leaden en- 
graved imprecation from Carthage. 6. Dareste : note 
on an hypotheeary inscription. 7. Holleaux: an 
inscription from Acraephiae, republished, with new 
readings, from Keil. 8. Homolle: two bas-reliefs 
found at Delos: (a) seated woman : (δ) part of a figure 
of Artemis: probably fragments of stelae with trea- 
sure lists: plate. 9. Deschamps: précis of excava- 
tions at Amorgos. 10, Foucart: decree from Mag- 
nesia on the Maeander: and an Athenian decree. 
11. Lechat: excavations on the Akropolis. CC. S. 


April, 


The same. May—November, 1888. 


1. Lechat: account of the excavations at the 
Peiraeus, with a plan of the ancient fortifications : 
plate and cut: with several inscriptions found there. 
2. Baltazzi: thirty-two Greek inscriptions from Aeolis. 
3. Fougéres: stelé of girl beside a palm-tree, from 
Mantineia: perhaps a priestess of Latona; Dorian 
work of the end of the fifth century: plate. 4. Hol- 
leaux: excavations at the temple of Apollo Ptoos : 
two bronze siren-like figures, of Egyptian style 
(plate): and a bronze statuette of a woman holding 
a fruit, probably archaistic: plate. 5. Svoronos : 
identifies the Kretan money called λέβητες with cer- 
tain staters of the fifth and fourth centuries : confirm- 
ing the later date assigned by Kirchheff to the 
Gortyna law: four cuts. 6. Homolle: inscription 
from Delos of about 300 B.c. with the new name of a 


-Tolken, 
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sculptor, Teletimos. 7. Foucart: Latin inscription 
of the time of Hadrian, from Mt. Pangaeus. 8. 
Doublet: restores an inscription given in the 770{- 
theilungen, from Pompeiopolis, in honour of Pompey. 
9. Lechat: excavations on the Akropolis. Ὁ. 


Part ii, 1888. 


1. Robert: the Telephos frieze from Pergamon, 
continued: twelve cuts. 2. Furtwaingler: gems 
with artists’ signatures: (a) cameos, (b) intaglios, in 
the Berlin collection : plate. 3. Lowy: r.f. cup 
of the Faina collection in Orvieto, signed by Duris : 
plate. 4. Cecil Smith: notes on the Theseus cup 
in the British Museum (Klein, No. 16): cuts. 
5. Heydemann: notes on Berlin antiquities : (a) the 
miniature figures on columns, like the Paestum 
bronze, are probably not complete dedications, but 
parts of groups such as lamp stands: (Ὁ) the torso 
(Friedrichs-Wolters, No. 496) is not an Apollo, but 
a boxer, σκιαμαχῶν : (6) the Epiktetos vase (No. 2170) 
is an abbreviated type of the Judgment of Paris (with 
a list of similar abbreviations of this myth): (6) 
Gemmensamml. 1. 80 = Iphigeneia, not 
Bubastis: II. 70 = Seilenos, not Herakles: III. 
42 = not Prometheus, nor the ‘betende knabe’ 
(Furtw.), but a youth diving. 6. Belger: the so- 
called ‘dying Gaul’ is shown, by comparison with 
other similar groups, and by the position of his 
wound, to have been struck down by an enemy, not 
by his own hand. 

Bibliography. C.S. 


Archéologisches Jahrbuch. Berlin. 


Summaries. 


The same. Part iii, 1888. Berlin. 


1. Treu: suggesting a new arrangement for the 
Western Pediment of the Olympia Temple: double 
plate, five cuts. 2. Loeschcke : a marble relief from 
Messene in the Louvre (end of IVth century), repre- 
senting probably the combat of Alexander and 
Krateros with a lion, as in a group by Lysippos and 
Leochares: plate and cut. 3. Furtwiangler: signed 
gems, continued ; (ii.) signed gems in various collee- 
tions: plate. 4. Michaelis: contesting Kern’s view 
(ante, p. 68) that the Lateran Peliades relief must 
have been known before 1814, and that the Berlin 
replica is a modern copy of it. 5. von Duhn : part- 
ing scene on a Campanian hydria in Karlsruhe, with 
inscription ‘Zeus Soter’: cut. 6. Kern: the ‘ Phar- 
makeutriai’ on the chest of Kypselos. 7. Michaelis: 
the relief ‘Demosthenes Epibomios’ see C. A. 1887, 
p- 313) is certainly false: twocuts. 9. Furtwingler: 
acquisitions of British and Berlin Museums, 1887 ; 
thirteen cuts. Bibliography. C. S. 


Ἐφημερὶς ᾿Αρχαιολογική, 1887. Parts 2, 3. Athens. 

1. Koumanoudes: Attic inscription relating to 
some public building in Delos. 2. The same: two 
Boeotian cups, with representations in relief of 
(i) scenes from Euripides Jph. in A., inscribed with 
the names of the actors; (11) a scene from the Iliad, 
with the χάραξ ᾿Αχαιῶν, also inscribed: plate. 
3. Tsountas : two honorary decrees, and a long list of 
names from Eretria. 4. Philios: inscriptions from 
Eleusis, continued (four). 5. Benndorf: painted 
pinax from the Acropolis, inseribed Γλαυκύτης καλός : 
coloured plate and four cuts. 6. Staes : archaic poly- 
chrome statue from the Acropolis: two coloured 
views. 7. Studniczka: statuettes of Athene from 
the Acropolis: two plates, fifteen cuts. C. 5 


American Journal of Archacology. 1888, vol. IV. 


No. 1. 

1. Reinach: an inedited portrait of Plato: plate 
(a bust from Smyrna in the Louvre), and cut. 
2. Ramsay : antiquities of 5, Phrygia and the border- 
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lands, continued : the Phrygo-Pisidian frontier : two 
plates. 8. Trowbridge: Archaic Ionic capitals found 
on the Acropolis: cuts. 4. Emerson: an engraved 
bronze wall at Metaponto: probably dedicated to 
Apollo Lykeios: cut. 

Notes. Marquand: early Athenian-Ionic capitals 
found on the Acropolis: cut. The excavations in 
Icaria by the American school at Athens. Letter 
from Greece. Archaeological news. c. S. 


The same, Vol. 1V. No. 2. 


1. Frothingham : Notes on Christian mosaics : the 
lost mosaics of the East, 2. Buck: inscriptions 
found upon the Acropolis. 8. Emerson: a laughing 
girl and a study of coiffure ; a terra-cotta head in 
Munich: plate. 4. Marquand: archaic patera from 
Kourion in New York. 


Notes. Vetulonia and early Italic archaeology : 
two plates. Reviews. Archaeological news. Sum- 
maries. (OLISE 


Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale 
di Roma. 1888. Rome. 


VI.—1. Cantarelli: corrections and additions to 
Corsini’s (1766) series of the Prefects of Rome. 2. 
Petersen: seated marble statue of Penelope, the third 
replica of this type, recently found in the gardens of 
the Esquiline: plate. 3. Gatti: discoveries topo- 
graphical and epigraphical. Bibliography. C28: 

Part VII.—1. Gatti: a sacellwm compitale found in 
the old Esquiline region : with inscription showing 
that it was restored by Augustus B.c. 10: and other 
objects found with it: plate. 2. Marucchi: recent 
discoveries at the cemetery of S. Valentino on the 
via Flaminia. 3. De Rossi: on the ‘ preepositus de 
via Flaminia.’ 4. Visconti: discoveries of works of 
art. Cre: 

Part VIIJ.—1. Stevenson: the Septizonium of 
Severus, and the destruction of its foundations under 
Sextus V.: two plates. 2. Gatti: discoveries topo- 
graphical and epigraphical : including part of a Roman 
calendar (April 1—-3, 18—29, May 1—4): other parts 
of a calendar are known, probably from the same 
monument. 3. Visconti: notes on the Public Works, 
in relation to art and archaeology. 4. Gatti: most 
recent discoveries. CaS: 
1888. (March— 


Archaeological Review. vol. i. 


August). London. 


Ῥ, 39. Index notes, Roman remains, Wiltshire ; 
papers contributed to Archaeological Societies of 
Great Britain during 1886—7. p. 115, the same— 
Gloucestershire. p. 119. Review of Naue’s ‘ Die 
Hiigelgraber zwischen Ammer- und Staffelsee.’ p. 191. 
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Allen : a Museum of Christian Archaeology. p. 210. 
Index notes: Archaeological Societies 1886—7. p. 259. 
Buckland : recent discoveries of pre-historic remains 
in Spain. p. 274. Index notes: Price: Roman re- 
mains in London. p. .281. Quarterly Report of 
Archaeological discoveries in the British Isles. p. 352. 
Lukis : Megalithic monuments. p. 354. Exhibition 
of Egyptian antiquities. p, 355. Index notes : Price : 
Roman remains in London. p. 405. Petrie: Archaeo- 
logy in Egypt. p. 413. Miles: Aventicum, the Roman 
metropolis of Helvetia. p. 434. Index notes: Haver- 
field: Roman remains in Sussex. C. S. 


Annuaire de la Société francaise de Numismatique. 
July—August, 1888. Louis Blancard. ‘The two 
kinds of ‘‘follis’”? mentioned in the Imperial Edicts of 
the fourth century.’ 


Revue Numismatique. 3rd ser. vol. vi. 3rd_tri- 
mestre, 1888. J. N. Svoronos. ‘ Inedited and uncer- 
tain coins of Crete’ (2nd article). Dictynna, Eltyna, 
Polichna—coins are for the first time attributed to 
these places. Hierapytna. The large coins hitherto 
assigned to the small town of Pyranthus are shown 
to belong to Hierapytna. The two places named Latos. 
The attribution to ‘Latos Etera’ is ingenious, but 
not quite convincing. Rhaucus. A probable attri- 
bution of silver coins hitherto attribated to Lycia or 
to Poseidion in Carpathus. lyros, Hyrtacos, Lisos 
and Tarrha. A new silver coin of 'Tarrha with the 
types (Goat's head. rev. Bee) of Elyrus and Hyrtacus 
is published. The coin-types of the above-mentioned 
places would suggest that a monetary convention ex- 
isted between them. Lisus and Hyrtacos. On the 
thin gold and silver coins with (usually) a bird on 
each side. They are found in the West of Crete, and 
ΔΙ. Svoronos attributes them to Lisos. The inscrip- 
tions on some of the specimens show that they were 
struck jointly by Lisus and Hyrtacos.—E. Lépaulle. 
‘The Roman Coinage at the end of the Empire’ 
(Part 1).—L. Blaneard. ‘Un Millarés [miliarense] 
(’Arecadius : étude sur le millarés de Constantin a 
Heraclius..—Th. Reinach. ‘ Essai sur la numismati- 
que des rois de Pont.’ The second and concluding 
article deals ably with the coinage of Mithradates the 
Great (Eupator). M. Reinach gives full lists of the 
coins struck by Mithradates or under his authority. 


The well-known series of bronze coinsinscribed BAE 

struck in the kingdom of Bosporos and usually as- 

signed by Russian numismatists to Mithradates 

E = ‘Eupator’) are supposed by Reinach to have 

been issued by some other ruler of Bosporos.——Review 

of J. Laugier’s Monnaies massaliotes, by E. Babelon. 
WARWICK WROTH. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Hermathena: No xiv. 1888. A. Palmer, J/iscel- 
lanea Critica ; emendations on Soph. Ant. 746, 789, 
672 ; Phil. 782, 757 ; Eur. Troad. 777 ; Her. 398, 479, 
502, 559 ; Suppl. 158, 1194, 557, 449, 1010; 2. in A. 
250 ; Frag. Com.; Plaut. Asin. 4. 1. 26, Cist. 4. 1. 16, 
Cas. 2, 6; 5 : Virge. 4. 4 371, 486 : Hor. C. 1.12. 15. 
—Dr. Maguire reviews Mr. Archer-Hind’s 7Tumaeus— 
Prof. Tyrrell objects to Mr. Newman’s conservative 
treatment of the text of the Politics in itself, and as 
inconsistent with the author’s view of the MSS., and 
discusses A.’s views on slavery, giving a new inter- 
pretation of Dr. Maguire’s.—Mr. T. K. Abbott reviews 
White’s Old Latin Biblical Text iiiMr. Lendrum 


writes an excellent review of Mr. Fausset’s Pro 
Cluentio.—Dr. Ingram notes that novicius is the only 
Latin word not formed from a past participle which 
has the ilong, and suggests that it is for novo-vicvus 
= véotkos. 


Academy : 22 Sept., Notices of Davidson’s Poly- 
bius, Underhill’s Hellenica, Sidgwick’s selections 
from Plato, ete. Prof. Sayce reviews Evers’ Das 
Emporkommen der persischen Macht unter Cyrus.— 
13 Oct. F. T. Richards reviews Keller's Thiere des 
classischen Alterthums, 
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Philologus, vol. xlvi. part 4, contains :— 


I. Abhandlungen. 

21. O. Weise, Die farbenhexeichnungen bei den 
Griechen u. Rimern. Names of colours shown from 
their etymology to have been adapted either from (a) 
distinctions of light and dark, (+) examples in nature, 
or (c) composition of these with prepositions or each 
other. 22. O. Crusius, Conicctanea ad comicorum 
Graccorum fragmenta. 1. Ad mediae Atticorum co- 
moediae fr. 11. Ad novae comocdiae fr. 23. R. Eh- 
wald, Curae exegeticae. 1. duplex Victoria in a frag- 
ment of Luxorius. 2. versi Octaviani in the codex 
Dalmasianus of the anthologia Latina. 3. Ona line 
shown to be in Gothic, ibid. 4. Tibullus in the 
early middle ages. 5. A wall-painting at Pompeii. 
24. L. Holzapfel, Zu Ciceros briefen, Ad fam. 1. 2. 
(quam for quanquam and infra ‘tempus hic magis’). 
11. 15, 2 (pudicitia for prudentia). VIII. 8, 5 (Cae- 
sarem for Caesar, and voluerit for poferit). VIII. 11, 4 
(explicationes for explosiones), VIII. 13, 2 (coram 
coynoscam) ; ad Q. Fr. 11. 1 (practorii sane frequentes. 
fuimus... for praetores. sane... and infra dele sero). 
IJ. 3, 2 (pergravi for peregerat). 11. 4, 5 (qui bonus 
est...). 25. C. John, Der tag der ersten rede Ciceros 
gegen Catilina ‘Nov. 8th.’ 26. W. Soltau, Die 
kalenderverwirrung zur zeit des zweiten punischen 
krieges. Originated in the circumstances of the year 
207 B.c. 27. D. Detlefsen, Untersuchungen zu den 
geographischen biichern des Plinius. 2. Die quellen 
des Plinius in der beschreihung des Pontus. 

Il. Jahresberichte. 

H. Kallenberg, Herodot—II. Ausgaben u. konjck- 
turalkritik. 

Ill. Miscellen. 

A. Zur erklaérung w. kritik der schriftsteller. 

12. R. Thommen, Ueber diz abfassungszeit der G'e- 
achichten des Polybius. Supporting his hypothesis 
that Bks. 1-30 were published before 150. 5.0. 
13. X. Krenttner, Die stoischen definitionen der 
affekte bei Suidas. ‘Compiled from Diog. La. vii. 
110-117.’ 14. A. Hockermann, Jwven. sat. iv. 
297-301. Read faciant: and make irati those who 
are assaulted. 15, S. Linde, Jn Senecam Rhetorem. 
16. G. Helmreich, Zu Scribonius Largus. 17. M. 
Petschenig, Zur kritik des Apuleius. 

B. Zur geschichte u. mythologice. 

18. G. F. Unger, Der anfang des Kleomenes 11]. 
19. R. Unger, Zur Sirenensage. 20. O. Crusius, 
Fulmina ex pelvi, ‘A translation of ἀστραπὴ ἐκ 
πυέλου, found in Ps, Diogen. 207, p. 215. 

C, Ausziige aus schriften u.s.w. 

Notes: C. Haeberlin, Zu Theokritos.—O. Crusius, 
De Constantino Manasse Planudae auctore. — Th. 
Stangl, Horatius, c. 1. 37,24. ‘Read reseravit for 
reparavit.’—M. Petschenig, Zu Seneca, ‘Ad Mare. 
18, δ, read adulta fructui seges, 18, 6 <aluweum> 
aurum and torridae ignium faces. De provid. 6, 7. 
Prono animam loco posui tradituro, De ira 11. 9, ὃ, 
ex uno partu,' 


Philologus, vol. xlvii. part 1 (first half) = n. 8. 
vol, i. 1, contains :— 


1. W. Horschelmann, Zur Geschichte der antiken 
Metrik. 1, Διαφοραί. From Cod. Paris. 2676, Fol, 
9". Hitherto unpublished : varies considerably from 
the other sources, especially in showing βουκολικόν 
to be a line in ee no foot ends with a word.— 
2. 4“, gh Lace Zu den homerischen Hymnen. 
1. Zum Hymnus auf Aphrodite, 1]. 11-13 spurious, 
read καὶ δέ τε and ἔργα δίδαξεν ἐνὶ in 11, 14-15. 
Place 1. 30 after 1. 832. Read τάφος for ἔρος in 
]. 90, ποιεῖν δ᾽ εἰσοπίσω for ποίει, λεχέεσσι κλιθῆναι 
and of ll. 126-7, πέμψον for πέμψαι]. 187, ῥεέι ἄσπετος 
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1. 237, cf. Σ. 402, ὅφρ᾽ εὖ 1. 276. 11. Zu den kleineren 
Hymnen. Dionys. (VI.), 1. 28, τλήσεται for ἔλπομαι. 
δῦ. ἰθύντωρ for δῖε κάτωρ. Helios, 1. 19, Oca... ἔδειξεν, 
Selene 10 προτέρω ἐλάσῃ.---ὃ. Th. Zielinski, Zine 
Reform des Aristophanes, On the development of 
the Agon in comedy.—4. O. Crusius, Coniectanea ad 
comoediae antiquae fragmenta.—5. O. Weise, Ein 
Beitrag zum Vulgérlatein. Hybrid formations from 
Latin roots, by Greek suffixes, &c.—6. Elimar Klebs, 
Das Valesische Bruchstiick zur Geschichte Constantins. 
Interpolations from Orosius, whence mistaken belief 
in the author’s Christianity. General remarks. 

Notes :—W. Schmid, ELmendationwm ad Dionem 
Chrysostomum specimen I.—O. Crusius, Ad inserip- 
tiones Phrygias notulae.—W. Schmid, Emendationum 
ad D, Chrys. specimen II,—R. Unger, Zu Manilius 
V. 546. 


Neue Jahrbucher fur Philologie u. Pada- 
gogik. Ed. Fleckeisen ἃ. Masius. Leipzig. 1888. 


Heft 4 contains: (1) F. Weck, Homerische Probleme, 
a series of criticisms continued from 1885. (2) A. 
Scotland, Athene-Mentor in Ithake, criticisms of this 
episode in a. (3) A. Ludwich, Zu Hesiodos, comment 
on a scholion to a 85, in which Hesiod is quoted as 
distinguishing ᾿Ωγυλία from ’Qyvyla. (4) W. Pokel, 
Zu Aristoph., a long series of criticisms. (5) F. 
Polle, Zu Ovid. Metam., a similar series. (6) Kk. 
Goebel, se τι. inter se, hostile criticism of Menge’s 
article on the use of inter se in Caesar, summarised 
supra p. 127 ὃ. (7) R. Opitz, Anz. von Seneca’s Rhetor 
ed. H. J. Miiller, an account of the editor’s procedure 
followed by a great number of criticisms on passages. 
‘Much remains to do, but any new attempt must be 
founded on Miiller’s ed.’ (8) M. C. Gertz, Zu Seneca 
Rhetor, another series of emendations. (9) H. Bliim- 
ner, Zu Persius, proposing farrago for sartago in I. 
80. (10) W. Soltau, Chronologische Vorurtheile, 
criticism of an article by Niese in Gott. Gel. Anz. Nov. 
1887. (11) Th. Berndt, Zu Livius, proposing to take 
mult. dist. coepti sunt, in xxi. 1, 48, as 
parenthetical. 

Hefte 5and 6 contain: —(1) A. Weidner, Zu Lysias, 
many emendations. (2) J. Beloch, Das Griech. Heer 
bei Plataiai, partly controversial but maintaining, in 
fine, that the Greek hoplites at Plataea were only 
about 25,000 and the total Greek army about 60,000. 
(3) A. Bauer, Der Ueberfall von Plataiai, a controversy 
with Εν, A. Junghahn (cf. supra p. 127 a, bottom). 
(4) R. Oehler, Zur Nautik der Alten, a note on the 
use of bored mooring-stones (Aoyyaves in Etym. 
Mag.) in harbours. (5) F. Ruhl, Vermischte 
Bemerkungen, very mixed indeed, criticism, history, 
and geography. (6) H. Stadtmiiller, Zur πάλι, Pal., 
emendations. (7) E. Dittrich, Zu Kallimachos, 
proposing γρώνη for γυνή in fr. 172. (8) M. Wellmann, 
Diphilos u. Hikesios, citations from Athenaeus, shew- 
ing that Hikesios was copying Diphilos. (9) F. 
Harder, Ueber die poct. Fragmente des Asinius Pollio, 
to the effect that there are none except the words 
Veneris antistita Cuprus. (10) L. Triemel, Zum 
Catonischen Griindungsj. Roms, contending for 751 
B.C. against τ a 739. (11) P. Regell, Auguralia, 
chiefly on the limited spectio of augurs. (12) E. 
Anspack, Zu Hvrat, Carm. 111, 30, defending the 
text but sug sting a new division into stanzas (5,3, 
8, 5). (18) E. Baehrens, Ad Orientiwm, notes on 
tobinson E)lis’s edition in Corp. Script. Eccl. Lat. 
xvi. (14) E. Baehrens, Zu Seneca εἰ Minucius Feliz, 
afew notes. (15) H. Nohl, Ueber die Handss. von 
Ciceros Deiotariana, defending the classification 
adopted in his edition. (16) F. Bolte, Die Quellen 
von Charisius I 15 u. 17, a very long article, the sco 
of which is indicated by the sub-title ‘ Kriti 
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Beitrige zur Gesch. der Rimischen Nationalgram- 
matik.’ (17) F. Walter, Zu Tac. Hist. 1. 66, propos- 
ing aequis sane awribus for saxuribus. 

Heft 7 contains the following articles:—(1) Th. 
Pliiss, Zu Soph. O.T. 216-275, a careful analysis of 
the speech, bringing out its dramatic merits. (2) F’. 
Kern, Zu Soph. Ant., defending his conjecture ἐντός 
in 1. 392, and proposing ὡς ἔπεσες, ὦ τέκνον, τὸ νῦν 
in]. 855. (8) E. Hiller, Ze Pindaros Pyth. vi. 37, 
maintaining that Antilochos is the subject of ἀπέριψεν. 
(4) E. Hiller, Zu den Griech, Florilegien, citing 
evidence that Clemens Al. and Stobaeus used the 
same florilegium. (5) K. Busche, Zu Hur, Andr., 
a series of criticisms on the text. (6) P. R. Muller, 
Zu Lysias 21 § 25, proposing τοὺς παῖδας τούτους 
περιποιῆσαι, ἡγουμένους «.7.A. (7) O. Crusius, Zu 
den Aristophanesscholien, criticising Bacher’s note on 
Schol. Vespae 603 in N. J. 1887, p. 532. (8) P. 
Trenkel, Die Begriindung der Endeixis gegen Theo- 
krines ([Dem.] 58), a discussion of the form of action 
adopted. (9) A. Goethe, Zu Cic. de Nat. De., pro- 
posing II, 31 in mundo valentius, and adopting 
auctoritates for wuctores in 1. 10, and ex quo seilicet 
videmus in 11. 147. (10) H. Magnus, Zu Catullus 
ὁ. 112, adopting a suggestion of Mr. Bury’s that 
multus is pass. part. of molere sensu obse, (11) J. H. 
Miiller, Zu den Fragin. des Livius, contending that 
the words auratae vaginae cet. in Nonius, p. 194, 20 
do not belong to Livy the historian at all, but pro- 
bably to Lucilius, (12) M. Kinderlin, Zu Quinti- 
lianus, a very long series of criticisms. (13) J. 
Richter, Zu Dem. Olynth., suggesting that in I. § 1, 
the words τῆς bu. τύχης ὑπολ. are parenthetic and 
ἐπελθεῖν must be changed to ἐπέλθοι. (The paed- 
agogic portion contains another interesting report of 
the annual conference on Hinheitsschulen, in which 
Greek is to be substituted for Latin.) 


Wochenschrift fiir Klassische Philologie, 
1887 :— 


7 Dec. Wolff-Bellermann, Sophokles: Aias 4A 
(H. G.), ‘hyperconservative.’—W. Graeber, Neben- 
geordnete Satzbildung (W. Volbrecht), ‘stimulating.’ 
—J. Geffcken, De Stephano Byzantio (P. Roellig,) 
‘adds to the fragments of Apollon. Let. and Alex. 
Polyb.’—P. Geppert, Zum Monumentum Ancyranwinr 
(G. Zippel), ‘probable but not proven.’ 14 Dee. 
C. de Boor, Theophylacti historiae (F. Hirsch), ‘a 
service to Byzantine history.”—E. Reichenart, Der 
Infinitiv bei Lucretius (H. Stiirenburg), ‘a meritorious 
contribution to the history of Latin syntax.’—Jo. 
Miller, Zaciti opera, vol. 11. (Pfitzner), a discussion 
of many passages in Hist. 11. 21 Dec. G. Meyer, 
Griech. Grammatik 24 (P. Cauer), ‘as regards the 
language of Homer useless.’ — Ett. de Ruggiero, 
Dizonario epigrafico Lf. 83-6 (G. Zippel), ‘even supe- 
rior to the first part.’ 28 Dec. H. Wiegand, Plataa 
zur Zeit des Einfalls der Perser (Holm), ‘acute.’— 
Usener, Altgriechischer Versbaw (J. Menrad), ‘it 
could be wished that the basis were sounder.’ — 
R. Ausfeld, De libro περὶ τοῦ πάντα σπουδαῖον εἶναι 
ἐλεύθερον (J. Driiscke), a favourable review. — 
P. Langen, Plautinische Studien (W. Abraham), 
‘should be read by every student of Plautus.’ 

4 Jan. Ascoli, Sprachwissenschaftliche Briefe 
(Schweiger-Sidler), ‘splendid researches.’—H. Flach, 
Peisistratos (Holm), sympathetic review. — Ihm, 
Der Miitterkbultus (L. Friedlander), ‘in this excellent 
treatise all the questions involved in the subject are 
definitely settled.’—Strobel, Zur Handschriftenkunde 
Ciceros (Th. Stange), ‘valuable.’ 11 Jan. Launitz- 
Trendelenburg, Wandtafel xxiv. Die Akropolis von 
Athen (x:.), ‘good but even now in many cases 
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antiquated.’—Mischtschenko, Zin Urteil tiber Herodot 
(M. Baron Wolff), a defence of Hdt. against Prof. 
Sayce.—J. Bassfreund, D. Materie bei Plato (K. Wen- 
zig), ‘correct standpoint, unfortunately not adhered 
to.’—H. J. Miiller, Senecae sententiae divisiones co- 
lores (Max Sander), ‘has not made sufficient use of 
his MS. material.’ 18 Jan. J. E. Sandys, An Easter 
Vacation in Greece (H. Stiirenburg), ‘contains nothing 
new.’—F, A. Paley, The Truth about Homer (Joh. 
Oberdick), ‘Paley, ‘‘the deep thinker and great 
scholar,” is right about Homer.’—M. Manitius, Zu 
Aldhelm u. Baeda (M. Petschenig), ‘full of matter.’ 
25 Jan. H. Seiling, Ursprung des Homerischen Verses 
(H. Draheim), ‘built on a sound basis.’—G. Harster, 
Novem vitae sanctorum metricae (M. Manitius), ΓΗ, 
shows himself equal to his task.’ 

1 Febr. Robert-Preller, Griechische Mythologie (P. 
Stengel), ‘every page shows how much the work has 
benefited by Robert’s revision..—Ae. Baehrens, J. 
Minucii Octavius (Dombart) unfavourable review of 
B.’s preface. 8 Feb. C. Schuchhardt, Andronici 
περὶ παθῶν pars altera (X. Kreuttner), ‘thorough and 
exhaustive.’—R. Reitzenstein, Verrian. Forschungen 
(H. Winther), ‘important for all who wish to utilise 
Festus’ learning.’—R. Schultz, Quaestiones in Tibulli 
chronol. (Fr. Hankel), ‘clever.’ 15 Feb. W. Deecke, 
D. griech. u. latein. Nebensiitze (H. Ziemer), ‘all 
who are concerned with the comparative syntax of 
the Indog. languages will be thankful for it.’—G. 
Uhlig, Dionysii Thracis ars grammatica (P. Egenolff), 
‘no true scholar can afford to overlook it.’ 22 Feb. 
Fitzpatrick, An Autwmn Crwise in the Aegean (S. 
Herrlich), ‘extremely stimulating and interesting.’— 
O. Keller, Tiere d. klassischen Altertums (G. Hergel), 
‘interesting both to scholars and to the wider public.’ 
—C. Biirger, De Lucio Patrensi (A. Thimme), ‘an 
advance on Goldbacher but does not settle the ques- 
tion.’—O. Ribbeck, Gesch. der Rimischen Dichtung I. 
(Pp. W.), very laudatory review.—Fr. Ruhl, Zutropi 
breviarium (A. Teubner), ‘a worthy companion to 
Wagner's ed.’—H. Ehrismann, De temporwm et ino- 
dorum usu Ammiano, ‘exhaustive.’—H. Gerstenberg, 
De Euaraphio Terentii interprete (Schlee), ‘contains 
some interesting results.’ 29 Feb. A. Hilgenfeld, 
Hermae pastor graece (W. H.), ‘shows H.’s usual 
thoroughness and extensive learning.’ 

7 March. Walz, Eckfiguren am Ostgiebel d. olymp. 
Zeustempels u. am Westgiebel d. Parthenon (P. Weiz- 
sicker), ‘ought to be called: The development of 
river-gods in Greek art.’—A. Greifeld, De Andriae 
Terentianae gemino exitu (Schlee), ‘ orients the reader 
in this much-discussed question.’ 14 March. 
P. Karolidis Σημειώσεις τινὲς περὶ τῆς Μικρασιανῆς 
᾿Αρίας ὁμοφυλίας (Ὁ. Gruppe), ‘recommended to all 
interested in the ethnography of Asia Minor because 
it contains material not easily found in so complete a 
form elsewhere.’ — Jacobs-Wirst, Sallust 9A (Th. 
Opitz), ‘in every respect an increased and improved 
edition.’ 21 March. K. Miillenhoff, Deutsche Alter- 
tumskunde 11. (R. Steig), ‘let all read it who have 
the opportunity.’—Fr. Cumont, Alexandre d ’ Abono- 
tichos (O. Gruppe), ‘a perspicuous and fascinating 
picture of the man.’ 28 March. Prof. Aguchekikos 
on totemisme (sic) (O. Gruppe), ‘Germany too has its 
Totemists, and German readers therefore will enjoy 
the fine humour of the pamphlet.’—C. Konig τὰ τέλη 
et of ev τέλει verbis quinam intellegendi sint (O. 
Schulthess), a detailed criticism.—R. Swoboda, De 
Demosthenis quae fer. prooemiis (P. Uhle), ‘ praise- 
worthy industry, but does not in the least show the 
poems to be spurious.—L. Kuhlmann, Quaestiones 
Sallustianae (Th. Opitz), ‘ very valuable programme.’ 

4 April. E, Oberhummer, Akarnanien, Ambrakia, 
Amphilochien, Leukas im Altertum (G. Biedermann), 
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‘an excellent work showing extraordinary industry.’ 
—W. Studemund, Jncerti seriptoris Μενάνδρου καὶ 
Φιλιστίωνος σύγκρισις (O. Kaehler), ‘a model.’ — 
P. Egenolff, D. orthoepischen Sticke d. byzantinischen 
Litteratur (lu. Cohn), ‘has collected the extremely 
scattered material, published and unpublished, in a 
most meritorious manner.’—F. Κα, Ginzel, Minsterniss- 
Canon fiir... rémische Chronologie (W. Soltau), 
‘extremely valuable.’ 11 April. R. Zimmermann, 
De nothorum Athenis condicione (O. Schulthess), ‘all 
passages bearing on the question carefully collected 
and examined, but his arguments not convincing.’— 
H. Walther, Caesaris de B. G. (Εἰς Wolff), ‘the text is 
the outcome of most intelligent -criticism.’ — Th. 
Kock, Flores Italici (G. Stier), ‘it is a real pleasure 
to turn over these verses.’ 18 April. H. Diitschke, 
Olymp (J. Boehme), ‘illustrations and text most 
attractive for children.’—E. Hafter, Die Erbtochter 
nach attischen Recht (O. Schulthess), the reviewer 
agrees in the main with the author and criticises 
details. 25 April. B. Lupus, Die Stadt Syrakus 
im Altertum (Th. Bindseil), ‘a German work based 
on the Topografia archeologica di Siracusa, indispen- 
sable in default of the original.—M. H. N. v. Essen, 
Index Thucydideus (Widmann), ‘thoroughly useful.’ 
— ©. Meissner, Ciceronis Laelius (W. Nitsche), 
‘shows thorough acquaintance with the subject.’— 
W. Ribbeck, Seneca der Philosoph (O. Weissenfels), 
‘gives Seneca’s main views in a clear, compendious, 
and attractive form.’ 

2 May. E. Miiller, Drei griech. Vasenbilder (H. 
Heydemann), ‘artistic reproductions and scientific 
text.’—E. Wilisch, Beitrage z. inneren Geschichte des 
alten Korinth (P. Knapp), ‘clear, attractive, and 
thorough account.’—J. Ogérek, Sokrates i. Verhélt- 
nisse 2, sein Zeit. (W. Nitsche), ‘introduces the reader 
to the deepest problems in a manner that is clear and 
popular in the best sense."—F. Miiller, Thukydides 
vi. (Widmann), ‘very useful.’ 9 May. E. H. 
Meyer, (a) Lndog. Mythen, (Ὁ) Homer u. d. Ilias 
(O. Gruppe), ‘show wide reading.’—Meyer’s Teise- 
biicher : Turkei und Gtriechenland 2a. (S. Herrlich), 
‘a welcome addition to Bideker.’—J. Kral, Platonis 
Apologia et Crito (K. J. Liebhold), the review dis- 
cusses many passages.—P. Weise, Quaestionwm Cato- 
niarum, Cap. V, (R. Reitzenstein), ‘the most thorough 
and acute treatment the subject has received.’ 16 May. 
J. P. Mahatly, Greck Life and Thought from the age 
of Alexander (Chr. Scherer), ‘complete mastery of 
the subject, attractive style, copious contents.’— 
H. Bliimner, Technologie τι. Terminologie der Ge- 
werbe αι, Kiinste 1V. 1, 2(M. C. P. Schmidt), ‘know- 
ledge, industry, penetration, and moderation com- 
bined.’ 23 May. Iwan Miiller, Handbuch d. klass. 
Altertumswissenschaft Halbbd. (G. Gilbert), favour- 
able review.—W. Schmidt, Der Atticismus (K. Sittl), 
‘ deserves recognition as a contribution to the history 
of the Greek language.’"—I. N. Madvigii opuseula 
ab ipso iterum collecta (G, A.), ‘the world of scholars 
will be grateful to its master for this collection.’ 
30 May. E. Luebbert, 1. De Pindaricorum carminum 
compositione. 2, De Pindari studiis chronologicis. 
3. De Pindaro dogmatis de migratione animarwm 
cultore (M. Rannow), a detailed criticism.—Fr. Vogel, 
Diodori bibliotheca I. (Εἰς J. Schneider), ‘an advance 
on Dindorf.’ — R. Stélzle, Ciceronis de oratore 7. 
(W. Friederich), a criticism of many passages, 

6 June. K. Triimpel, Die Aithiopenlinder d. An- 
dromedamythos (Ὁ, Gruppe), ‘shows extraordinary 
command of the materials, and must be the base for 
all hee So investigations as to the Aithiopes.’ 
—R. Schubert, Geschichte d. Agathokles (ἃ, J. 
Schneider), ‘industrious but not attractive.’ — E. 
Schwartz, Scholia in Euripidem J. (H. Lewy), ‘a 
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tremendous advance on Dindorf.’—J. Schoenemann, 
De lexicographis antiquis (P. Roellig), ‘a most meri- 
torious addition to our knowledge of ancient lexico- 
ervaphy.’—H. Wirz, D. stoffliche αι. zeitliche qliederung 
des bellum Jugurthinum (Th. Opitz), ‘the chrono- 
logical investigations are important.’—B. Schmidt, 
Catulli carmina (K. P. Schulze), ‘invites careful 
study.’ 13 June. Seymour Conway, Verner’s Law 
in Italy (W. Deecke), ‘learning, acuteness, and a 
new point of view.’ —J. J. Hartmann, Analecta 
Xenophontea (H. Kruse), ‘its fresh and sometimes 
humorous style makes it extremely good reading.’ 


Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 1588. 


- 


Jan. 7. Herwerden, Ἡροδότου ἱστορίαι (i-vii), et 
Appendix critica ad vol.i (Stein): ‘Text quite 
conservative : as to dialect, editor follows Dietsch : 
but book is suggestive and worth attention.’—Arndt, 
Studien zur Vasenkunde : ‘Evidence of style allowed 
to preponderate too much over epigraphical evi- 
dence.’—14. Paley and Sandys, Select private orations 
of Demosthenes (Gruffhoff) : ‘Shows good knowledge 
of literature of subject, introductions useful. ’— 
Kreyher, LZ. Annacus Seneca u. seine Bezichungen 
zum Urchristenthum (Gertz): review concluded in 
next number. — 21. Wolff-Bellermann, Sophokles’ 
Aias (Wecklein): ‘Shows several improvements on 
G. Wolff's original edition, though text is not formed 
on true critical principles. ’"—Havet, Cours élémentaire 
de métrique grecque et latine (Klotz): ‘The elementary 
questions clearly presented, book contains also many 
noteworthy suggestions.’—28. E. H. Meyer, Homer 
und die Ilias (Kammer),: ‘Base of poem was an 
Achilleis, made in ninth century in semi-Ionic Smyr- 
na by poet of North Achaean race : to this was added 
a ‘Warfare of Diomede’ made c. 800 by a poet of 
Cyme : about same time a Locrian work on ‘ Death 
of Patroclos’:, in middle of eighth century three 
Homeridae composed ‘The fight by the ships,’ the 
‘Cheating of Zeus’ and the ‘Fight by the wall.’ These 
various poems unified about 700 n.c. when a ‘ Hektor- 
eis’ was made by a Chian: which during seventh 
century was incorporated with the enlarged Achilleis 
aforesaid by poets who contributed additions and 
brought poem to its present form.’—Madvig et Uss- 
ing, 7'.Livit hist. lib. (vol. 3), ed. 2.—Weissenborn- 
Miller, 7’. Livii lib. 31-35, ed. 2. 

Feb. 4. M. Schanz, Platonis opera quae feruntur 
omnia, p. iii: Sophista (O. Apelt) : ‘Owing to labours 
of previous scholars, especially Badham, editor's task 
has been to elect between, rather than originate, cor- 
rections in this dialogue. His judgment, save in a 
few places, is as good as in the portions of his edition 
previously published.’—Gaiser, Des Synesius von 
Cyrene dgyptische Erzdhlungen (R. Runze) : ‘Interest- 
ing so far as it goes’—Baehrens, M. Minucii Felicis 
Octavius (Dombart) : ‘A few very good emendations : 
others plausible : vulgate often felicitously defended : 
yet too often text represented, though corruptly, by 
the authoritative MSS. is set aside’ —P. Corssen, 
Epistularum Paulinarwm codices (Riénsch): * An ex- 
amination of relation of D to F and G.’—11. Hartel, 
Luciferi Calaritani opuscula (Dombart): ‘ Editor's 
name a sufficient recommendation.’ — Klussmann, 
Curarum Tertullianearum particulae tres (Rénsch),— 
Ascoli, Sprachswissenschaftliche Briefe (Ziemer) : ‘As- 
coli, the Curtius of Italy, here takes a line which 
promises a rapprochement between the old and young 
schools of philology..—18. Heidenheim, Die Arten 
der Tragiédie Aristoteles (Wecklein): ‘Much inge- 
nuity, but too often marred by failure to recognise 
obvious meaning of the text of the Poetics.'"—V. 
Brochard, Les Sceptiques Grees (Pappenhein) : ‘ Bril- 
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liant and valuable: contains many fine original 
criticisms. The empirical Sceptics are, he says, the 
true ancestors of positivism: only they did not call 
their knowing knowledge.’—Roehrig, De P. Nigidio 
Figulo capita duo (Breysig): ‘On the life of an 
eminent partisan of Pompeius.’ — 25. O. Jahn, 
Διονυσίου ἢ Aoyyivov ὕψους 2. ed. by Vahlen 
(Wendland): ‘Editor with his well-known accuracy 
uses new material obtuined since Jahn’s own edi- 
tion to supplement that used by Jahn. ‘True text 
restored in several places : in others sense elucidated 
by a better punctuation.’ — Ussing, 7’. Macct Plauti 
comoediae v. Wi. p. 1: cont. Casinam et Cistellariam 
(O. Seyffert): ‘This volume completes the edition. 
At end he gives a fuller apparatus, showing readings 
not only of B but also of E (Ambros.) and J (Britann.) : 
‘Deserves thanks of scholars. A few oversights due 
to rapidity of work. Mai’s arrangement of fragments 
of lost parts of Cistellaria reproduced unquestioning- 
ly.’—Rawlinson, 4 Sketch of Universal History, vol, 
i. Ancient History: ‘Judicious, and very useful.’ — 
Apponyi (Comes) et Abel, /sotae Nogardae Veronensis 
opera (Hartfelder). 

March 8. Ribbeck, Geschichte der rémischen Dich- 
tung: ‘Object, besides collecting facts for use of 
students, is to give form and life to dead, fragmentary 
material. No one better fitted than editor for this 
task. No learned notes, ; quotations given in trans- 
lation : promised appendix is to make up, partially, 
for this. —10. Niese, Flavii Josephi opera p. %. wi. 
(Frick) : ‘This first instalment based on true critical 
principles : material mostly gathered by editor himself 
from 7 codd., best being 1 Paris and 1 Bodl. : auxili- 
ary evidence well discussed in Prolegomena. Where 
he fails to restore true text, it is due to corruption of 
archetype.’—G. Thilo et H. Hagen Servit grammatict 
qui feruntur in Vergilii carmina commentarii v. vii. 
p. 1 (Goetz): ‘Continues the notes on the Bucolics 
and Georgics.’—17. Bechtel, Die Inschriften des 
ionischen Dialekts (Larfeld) : ‘ Excellent.—Illman De 
Tibullicodicis Ambrosiani auctoritate’ (H. Magnus).— 
JanneryLa Gtometrie grecque (Giinther). ‘ Valuable 
both for facts brought to light, and as an example of 
sound methed of research.’—P. Gardner, A catalogue 
of the Greek coins in the British Museum, ed. by 1, S. 
Poole: Peloponnesus, excluding Corinth (Weil): 
‘Introductions careful and instructive’ — Treuber, 
Geschichte der Lykier, and Beitrdge zur Geschichte, 
der Lykier (K.Sittl) : ‘Constitutional and external 
history chiefly considered : treatment of mythical and 
early historic periods less satisfactory. Geography 
briefly treated, as also is Culture. No inquiry into 
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date of completion of Hellenising process.’ — 24. 
Stoffel, Histoire de Jules César, Guerre civile (Schnei- 
der): ‘Useful both for the general student and the 
specialist.’ — Eussner, C. Sallustii Crispi Catilina, 
Jugurtha, ex historiis orationes et epistulae (Kuhl- 
mann): ‘ Marks an advance in Sallustian criticism, 
in spite of some blemishes,’—H. Jordan, De C. 
Sallustii Crispi historiarum Uibrii ti. reliquiis 
(Schmalz): ‘A last and posthumously published 
work of the great Sallustian scholar.’—31. Usener, 
Epicurea (Lortzing): ‘The ripe fruit of many years of 
diligent study, wide learning, and acute critical in- 
sight. Most valuable is this exhibition, after exact 
critical investigations, of the fragments preserved in 
Diog. Laertius, with prefatory account of the nature 
of that compiler’s work.’—E. Herzog, Geschichte und 
System der rémischen Staatsverfassung (Schiller) : 
‘ Well acquainted with all recent works on the subject, 
author preserves an independent judgment, based on 
correct and ample knowledge of original authorities 
throughout. He never uses a superfluous word.’ 


Rheinisches Museum, xliii. 3, contains :— 

E. Klebs, Die Vita des Avidius Cassius. ‘Spurious, 
author probably Lollius Urbicus.’—R. Thurneysen, 
Zur Inschrift v. Corfinium. Sense partially eluci- 
dated. —F. Diimmler, Skenische Vasenbilder. The 
interest of Mus. Jt. Antich. 11. tav. 1. 4 for the 
origin of the drama.—Joh. de Arnim, Philodemea. 
Supplying lacunae (or sense) in τῶν περὶ θανάτου 
IV. — Fr. Marx, Studia Cornificiana. On MSS. 
value, with emendations. —K. Brugmann, Lateinische 
Etymologien: 1. sinister, laevo-s. 2. reciprocu-s, proe 
cul, 3. equifer, ovifer.—L. Cohn, Unedirte Fragment 
aus der atticistischen Litteratur.—F. Scholl, Inter- 
polationen, Liicken, und sonstige Verderbnisse in 
Ciceros Rede de domo.—R. Reitzenstein, Die Ueherar- 
beitung des Lexicons des Hesychios. ‘The Cyrillic 
Glossary has been incorporated into Hesychius by 
some later lexicographer.’—O. Crusius, Zu Plutarch. 
Replies to Gercke (Π 1.17. xli. 470) and Heinze 
(Burs. Jhrb. 1885, p. 125).—E. Rohde, Zw Apuleius, 
Met. 1WV.—VI. 

Miseellen :— 

A. Ludwich, Zu den Kypria des Stasinos. Restor- 
ing ll. 1—7.—W. Schmid, Zu Thukydides 11. 2. 
Defending δύο uijvas.—E. Rohde, Stichometrisches.— 
O. Crusius, Die Adagia des Hermodorus Rhegius. 
A citation in Du Cange bearing on Byzantine Paroe- 
miographi and Rh. M. xiii. 398.—F. Bnuecheler, 
Altes Latein XIV. On two glossems in Philoxenos, 
collifana and siat. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Aeschylus. The Seven against Thebes. With an 
Introduction and Notes by A. W. Verrall and M. 
A. Bayfield. School edition. 12mo. pp. 156. Mac- 
millan. 2s. 6d. 

Cicero. Cato Major, De Senectute. With an Intro- 
duction, Notes, and a Vocabulary. Post 8vo. pp. 
96. Gill. 18. 

Collins (T.) Easy Translations from Latin Prose 
Authors for retranslation into Latin, with Notes. 
Post 8vo. pp. 106. Bell & Sons. 2s. 

Colson (F. H.) Stories and Legends: A First Greek 
Reader, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises. 
12mo. pp. xxiii. 219. Macmillan. 3s. 

Euripides, Heracleidae. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by C. S. Jerram. 12mo. Clarendon Press. 3s. 


Gibson (W. 8.) An Introduction to Latin Syntax. 
12mo. pp144. Clarendon Press. 2s. : 
Hardy (H. J.) A Latin Reader for the Lower Forms in 

Schools. 12mo. pp. 188. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 
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ON THE HISTORY OF THE ARISTOTELIAN WRITINGS. 


On the History 97 the Process by which the 
Aristotelian Writings arrived at their pre- 
sent Form, by the late R. Suure. Oxford. 
7s. 6d. 


THIS essay was written for the Conington 
Prize in 1882. It is matter for deep regret 
that it was not published at the time and 
that it now sees the light in an unrevised 
shape. It is stated in the memoir of the 
author that ‘his intention had been to go 
over in a thorough way the bases of Aristo- 
telian study. He had got beyond the results 
here published, but had not time to correct 
them or record his later impressions and 
acquisitions.’ This being so, disappointment 
is inevitable. 

After a lively statement of the problem, 
the history of Aristotle’s works is traced to 
the time of Alexander Aphrodisiensis. Any 
one who takes the trouble to compare the 
second chapter of Grote’s Aristotle will feel 
convinced that the essayist has the advan- 
tage in greater fulness of detail and in a 
more critical attitude. He tells the Scepsis 
story afresh, but he is careful to point out 
the variations of the version in Athenaeus. 
He has one or two novel suggestions: that 
Polybius got from the treatise Περὶ φιλώς, 
(that is, Δ ἐλ. Nic. viii. ix.) his account of the 
true succession of constitutions, though with- 
out knowing these two books to be Aristotle’s : 
further, that in the Aristotelian works them- 
selves there is no evidence in favour of the 
supposed quarrel between Aristotle and 
Isocrates, but a very considerable presump- 
tion the other way. Cicero’s evidence seems 
to us somewhat strained, and more might 
have been made of the undoubtedly spurious 
works in the canon: e.g. not a word of the 
De Mundo in connexion with Nicolaus 
Damascenus or any one else. 

We pass on to Mr. Shute’s original con- 
tributions. He very decidedly pronounces 
the titles of the various treatises, and the 
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cross-references from one to the other, to be 
post-Aristotelian. He thinks that the 
reference-maker was sometimes doubtful 
either of the authenticity or the value of 
the work quoted. A noticeable instance of 
this class, according to him, is the passage 
in the Politics, iv. (vii.) 13, 1332a 7 sqq. 
φαμὲν δὲ Kat ἐν τοῖς ἠθικοῖς, εἴ τι TOV λόγων 
ἐκείνων ὄφελος, κιτιλ. ‘Whoever put in that 
reference,’ we read, ‘did so at a time when 
some question had been raised as to the 
Nicomachean Ethics. He himself, apparently, 
to some extent shared the doubt, whatever 
it was’ (p. 112). What a strange fancy ! 
Why, in the summary at p. 177 of this very 
essay there is a paragraph beginning in pre- 
cisely the same way, ‘if there be any value 
in these conclusions,’ assuredly without im- 
plying mock-modesty or doubt. Mr. Shute 
also holds that it was the reference-makers 
who cited the ἐξωτερικοὶ λόγοι, and that by 
this term they meant the dialogues, now 
lost, speaking of them slightingly and dis- 
paragingly in comparison with ‘the esoteric 
and unpublished works’ in their own keep- 
ing. ‘ Peripatetic philosophers, in giving 
their wares to the world, took care to inform 
that world that they had much more valuable 
goods in reserve, which could only be obtained 
by direct initiation and oral instruction. 
Thus they talk of the dialogues under the 
general and somewhat contemptuous name 
of the external doctrine (sic), without taking 
the trouble to specify what special dialogue 
the doctrine is to be found in’ (p. 103). 
The value of this as an explanation of the 
distinction between exoteric and esoteric (or 
acroamatic) is much impaired by the reluct- 
ant admission made tentatively and hypo- 
thetically, it is true, on p. 167. ‘If we 
adopt the theory that these two books,’ the 
books on the best constitution, vii. (iv.) and 
viii. (v.) of the Politics, ‘represent Aristotle’s 
finished style, and that nothing unfinished 
was ever given to the general public during 
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his lifetime or with his consent, we shall 
arrive at some very convenient results. In 
the first place we shall be able to admit that 
there is some value to be given even during 
Aristotle’s lifetime to the distinction between 
exoteric and esoteric, though of course not 
precisely that which even our earliest 
authorities give to it; still less that which 
later Romanists like Aulus Gellius, or slap- 
dash writers like Plutarch,’ gave to it. Had 
Mr. Shute more fully considered this alter- 
native suggestion he might have seen bis 
way to abandoning the other, which rests 
upon very insecure foundations. He says 
himself (p. 21) that he cannot attach much 
weight to Bernays’ identification of the 
‘exoteric discourses’ with the dialogues: in 
fact, we may remark, the identification is 
open to such grave objections that it is now 
generally discredited. Taken as a whole, 
the treatment of the Aristotelian citations 
appears to have suffered from the hasty 
composition of the essay. There would have 
been great propriety in giving a complete 
list of them with a discussion in detail ; 
there is certainly room for such a list even 
after the full and lucid statement to be 
found in the Index Aristotelicus of Bonitz, 
pp. 97-105 (which by some unaccountable 
slip is three times attributed to Brandis), 
It would have been as well to examine 
whether they are of a uniform type, whether 
they can always be easily detached from the 
context. Here the contrast with the undoubt- 
edly spurious treatises in the canon is instruc- 
tive. There are no references in the De 
Mundo, in the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, or 
in the half dozen Opuscula Varia. The 
De Plantis alone contains a choice specimen : 
it was no clumsy imitation of the stereo- 
typed form ὥσπερ εἴρηται ἐν τοῖς ἠθικοῖς 
which gave birth to the monster in De 
Plantis U1. ο. 2, ad init. ἐκτεθείκαμεν δὲ αἰτίας 
περὶ τῆς γενέσεως τῶν πηγῶν Kal TOV ποταμῶν 
ἐν τῷ ἡμετέρῳ βιβλίῳ τῷ περὶ μετεώρων, ἐν ᾧ 
εἴπομεν κιτιλ. Such is the happy inspiration 
which seizes a forger desirous of inserting a 
reference. Then there are the internal 
references—the references in a given trea- 
tise to the preceding or succeeding portions 
of it, which are far more numerous than the 
citations of other treatises. Take the 
Politics: it refers six times to the Lthics, 
once to the Poetic, twice to the ἐξωτερικοὶ 
λόγοι and, as Mr. Shute thinks, three or four 
times to the Oeconomica. (This is an enig- 
matic remark: besides 1330a 3, 33, the 
former a doubtful case, Bonitz gives no other 
reference to the Oeconomica. Possibly Mr. 
Shute had in view 13264 33, 1335) 4.) These 
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are all the cross-references in the Politics, 
but some 140 internal references have been 
enumerated, mostly of the type supra, infra, 
alio loco, and at least a dozen of them are 
unfulfilled promises, so far as the extant 
treatise is concerned. Now to separate the 
two classes of references and to treat 
exclusively of the one seems undesirable. 
However that may be, since 1882  Birt’s 
treatise has thrown fresh light upon the 
publication of ancient books. The most 
conservative of critics will now readily 
admit that the division into books is not 
Aristotle’s, and that when the system of 
publishing larger works in a number of 
separate rolls was once introduced it was 
very natural to supply, where necessary, 
transitional passages from one ‘book’ of 
a treatise to another. Andronicus, or who- 
ever subsequent to this change brought out 
an edition of Aristotle, may very possibly 
have done this in certain cases. Nay more ; 
if he brought out a complete edition he may 
have inserted, or completed and_ supple- 
mented, the system of cross-references, and 
his ὕστερον or πρότερον may denote no more 
than that he adhered to a fixed order. But 
this requires to be established in detail, and 
Mr. Shute has by no means made out his 
case that the references frequently involve — 
mistakes as to doctrine or fact. More im- 
portant is it to insist that all this, which 
may be conceded, is hardly any ground for 
modifying our previous views as to the 
nature of the text. It is incontestable 
that most of the writings subsequently 
called Aristotelian received some sort of 
publication in pre-Andronican times ; that 
the treatment of a subject by the master 
and the school was from the first kept 
distinct ; that a course by Theophrastus on 
First Philosophy or Politics or the history 
of Physical Doctrines, or a course by 
Eudemus on Physics or Ethics, was at the 
time in no danger of being mistaken for, 
or confounded with, one by Aristotle. Had 
it been otherwise surely we should have had 
more anachronisms, as we see by the Historia 
and De Causis Plantarum. 

Coming now to the repetitions in the text, 
Mr. Shute did most valuable service by pub- 
lishing in Analecta Oxoniensia the duplicate 
version of Physics, B, VII. On p, 119 he 
condemns both versions as spurious. But 
what becomes of his theory as to their origin 
when we find in the catalogue of Diogenes 
Laertius this double entry, (45) περὶ 
κινήσεως ἃ, (115) περὶ κινήσεως ἃ Must we 
not infer, with Diels, that the library 
whence Diogenes’ authority ultimately de- — 
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rived his catalogue already possessed the 
‘first text’ and the ‘second text’ of Physics 
B. VII., which we hear of in Simplicius 1 
If so, it was not between the times of 
Alexander Aphrodisiensis and Simplicius 
that the double text arose (or, as Mr. Shute 
would say, the one text was differentiated 
into two): on the contrary, the two texts 
are carried back to the Alexandrine age: 
this is admitted for Diogenes’ catalogue 
(p. 93). Thus one way of accounting for 
repetitions fails the first time it is tried, 
Next it is applied to the two texts, as they 
are called, of the Politics. This seems un- 
‘fortunate. There is hardly a vestige of 
evidence that rival schools of commentators 
ever took up the Politics in the way in 
which Alexander, Themistius, Philoponus, 
Simplicius and others worked away at the 
Physics : and it is not to the labours of rival 
schools, but rather to time and careless 
copying, or the revision of Byzantine 
pedants, that one would ascribe such dis- 
crepancies as are found in the Politics 
between two classes of manuscripts, or 
between all extant manuscripts and the 
Versio Antiqua. Mz. Shute is on his own 
ground, however, when he shows from 
Physics, VII. (p. 127 sqq.) how, when two 
texts had in whatever way arisen, the copy- 
ists were sure in the course of time to make 
confusion worse confounded by ‘ contamina- 
tion’ ; how the variant was certain to creep 
first into the margin and then into the text. 
This, which is all excellent, is then applied 
to the far more complex case of De Anima, 
Il. {Π1., whether rightly or wrongly remains 
to be seen. The last two chapters of the 
essay are intended to exemplify the positions 
previously laid down, especially as to cita- 
tions and repetitions, by a closer examination 
of the Lthics and Politics. The latter work 
is said to consist of two parts, six books of 
political lectures and the ‘ finished (sic) tract 
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of the Perfect State.’ Here, strange to say, 
the analysis might have been carried further. 
Birt (Das antike Buchwesen, p. 459, n. 9) at 
once fastened on book E, on Revolutions, as 
a separate treatise : nor is the connexion of 
books A Z either with the first three, or 
with ‘the tract of the Perfect State,’ one 
whit less obscure than the connexion between 
those two portions of the work themselves. 
Are we then to amend Mr. Shute’s ‘certain 
result ’ and say that the Politics is made up, 
not of two, but of four independent treatises 
of different classes? Before this be done it 
is worth while to weigh well the indications 
pointed out by Susemihl some time ago, and 
quite recently by Mr. Newman, of unity of 
plan and structure pervading the work, 
although none of its various parts fits 
exactly with the others. For example, the 
writer who sketches a perfect state is found 
to embody exactly the good points which are 
praised, and to avoid exactly the bad points 
which are censured, in the constitutions 
reviewed in b, II. The essay supposes that 
the two books containing a sketch of the 
Perfect State ‘whoever was their author, 
were not written as part of the general 
course to which the remaining books of the 
Politics belong.’ Then how to explain these 
‘undesigned coincidences’ 4 

We take leave of this essay with the con- 
viction that it is creditable to English 
scholarship. It is not probable that it 
would have won acceptance for its conclu- 
sions, even if published while they were 
held as yet unchanged by the writer him- 
self. But it really grapples with its subject, 
it sets the reader thinking perforce, and 
displays qualities as rare as they are in- 
trinsically valuable in research of this kind, 
originality to seize novel points and courage 
to follow out every hypothesis to its 
conclusions. 


R. D. Hicks. 


ROSCHER’S MYTHOLOGICAL LEXICON. 


ARTICLES ON RomAN 


TueEsE articles form only a small portion of 
the twelve parts of the Lexicon which have 
as yet appeared, and are altogether inferior 
in interest, and perhaps also in workmanship, 
to the extensive mass of writing on the Greek 
deities so elaborately and ably criticised by 
Mr. Farnell in recent numbers of this 
Review. <A long delay seems to have oc- 
curred in the publication of the thirteenth 


RELIGION 


AND MyrTHo.ocy. 


part, which is to contain an account of the 
Italian Hercules; and this delay may mean, 
it is to be hoped, that as the more important 
figures in the Roman religion are approached, 
the contributors are taking greater pains, 
and the editor exercising his rights with 
greater vigilance. 

For in spite of the labour bestowed on some 
of the articles, and the learning brought to- 
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gether in them, it is hardly possible even for 
the English student to feel satisfied with the 
work as a whole. The writer of this review, 
having been engaged for some years in a 
study of the old Roman life on its religious 
side, naturally looked forward to the appear- 
ance of each part with the expectation of 
being saved much trouble, and of learning 
much in the way of method which might 
lead to increased accuracy and a sounder 
habit of judgment in questions where accu- 
racy and judgment are the scholar’s most 
essential qualifications. Looking back upon 
the use that he has been able to make of the 
Lexicon so far, he is obliged to confess that, 
though he is greatly indebted toit in certain 
particulars, e.g. for references to modern pe- 
riodicals, and for much trouble saved in 
handling the Corpus Inseriptionum, he has 
not gained from it nearly so much as he had 
hoped, at any rate in the study of those 
articles which deal more particularly with 
the history of the older and genuinely 
Italian forms of the Roman religion. 

It may be that this is as much the result 
of the nature of the subject, as of the short- 
comings of the writers ; for there is nothing 
in the world more difficult than to draw up 
a succinct and yet complete account of sub- 
jects which are often so obscure and almost 
always so teasingly complicated as are for us 
the religious ideas of the Romans. But it is 
a fact that the modern German scholar does 
not, as a rule, get the better of his materials 
as did the masters of an older generation, 
such as were Ambrosch, Schwegler, Preller, 
and Marquardt. The material it is true 
has grown, in quantity if not in quality, and 
those great writers were not so liable as the 
present generation to have the edge of their 
minds blunted by the incessant perusal of 
ill-written ‘ Forschungen,’ which cannot be 
entirely neglected, but weary and distract 
the mind, and insidiously habituate it with 
misleading methods and illogical ways of 
reasoning. These four scholars, together 
with Mommsen, brought our knowledge of 
the older Roman religion up to a point which 
cannot be greatly improved upon until a 
fuller and more certain light is poured upon 
it from other regions of research—from an- 
thropology generally, from comparative phi- 
lology, and especially from Etruscan and 
Celtic mythology and language. No amount 
of delving among the old materials will 
produce miuch more that is valuable. There 
is plenty of opportunity for web-spinning, 
but little chance of getting at truth. And 
this is exactly the reason why the articles 
on the older reJigion are so inferior in value 
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to those which deal with the pseudo-religion 
of the Empire. In the latter case, the 
material is for the most part really new, and 
the work consists largely of compilation and 
inference from the vast stores of the volumes 
of the Corpus; in the former, the real 
material is old and well-sifted, but often very 
meagre, and rendered very difficult to work 
upon by the deposit overlying it, which has 
been brought down by a stream of indifferent 
researchers, since the days when it was first 
opened up by the labours of men in all 
respects worthy of the name of scholar. 

Before criticising some of the most im- 
portant articles, it may be as well to mention 
two main shortcomings which seem to affect 
the value of the work as a whole. The first 
of these is the uncertainty of the method 
applied, and the consequent want of a clear 
order in the arrangement of the matter. 
Not unfrequently the article narrowly escapes 
being an unintelligible jumble ; yet if there 
is one thing which is a sine gua non in a 
dictionary, it is orderly clearness. Now 
Marquardt, a most experienced hand and the 
safest guide in this kind of work, laid it 
down long ago that in Roman religious an- 
tiquities, rich in cult but poor in mythology, 
the true method is to proceed from the cult 
to the spiritual conception underlying it. 
When Marquardt laid down this rule for 
himself, he was perhaps mentally contrast- 
ing his own object and method with that of 
Preller, which was very different and less 
strictly scientific; but he was at the same 
time enunciating a truth which is based on 
the very mental and moral fibre of the 
toman character itself. To put it shortly, 
you can only get at what the Romans thought 
about their gods, by examining what they did 
in worshipping them. Even then you cannot 
get very far; for ritual is very difficult to 
interpret, and there will still be a thick veil 
between you and the inner sanctuary of the 
Roman mind; nor can you easily form an 
idea as to how much or how little that 
sanctuary may have contained. Half a 
century ago, in a short treatise, the fine 
quality of which still commands respect, 
Krahner declared it impossible for us moderns 
ever really to discover the inner religious 
life—or whatever was the equivalent for a 
religious life—of the ancient Roman. To 
this weighty and unimpeachable maxim 
scholars have not held as they should have 
done ; and perhaps only one of the writers 
of these Roman articles (Wissowa) has really 
learnt the ‘ difficillima ars nesciendi.’ 

The second shortcoming that invites criti- 
cism is the confused style of writing which 
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pervades many of these articles, and which 
results chiefly from an over-abundance of 
citations inserted in parentheses, not only at 
the end, but in the middle of long sentences. 
Here again the work of Dr. Wissowa shows 
that it was not impossible to avoid confusion, 
by strictly keeping in mind the object and 
limits of a dictionary article, and distinguish- 
ing between what is really necessary and 
what is under the circumstances superfluous. 
The result is that his articles are for the 
most part finished work, easily intelligible, 
and worthy of the editor of the last edition 
of Marquardt’s volume on the Roman ‘ Sa- 
cralwesen’: while many others are not only 
most unpleasant to read, but look more like 
extracts from the writer's commonplace- 
book than maturely thought out réswmés of 
our existing knowledge of the subject-matter. 
R. Peter is the worst offender perhaps in 
this way, though he has done in other respects 
some of the best work in the Lexicon. Take 
his article on Dis Pater ; the first sentence, 
twenty-five lines in length, is almost wholly 
made up of a cloud of parentheses, contain- 
ing a great variety of citations, ancient and 
modern, out of which the eye has to pick, 
with most unnecessary labour, the small 
fragments of the main sentence, which ap- 
pear and as suddenly disappear, like the 
streams in the limestone of Mantinea. In 
one case a parenthesis actually incloses an- 
other one—an atrocity which is perpetrated 
more than once in the articles by this writer. 
There cannot be a doubt that such confusion 
could have been avoided by any one who had 
a little patience and a modicum of literary 
skill. It is indeed just this lamentable ab- 
sence of literary skill among the learned 
Germans of to-day that is degrading the 
quality of their work, and is likely to give 
the palm, at some future time, to the French 
scholars, who are steadily improving in 
thoroughness, yet retain the lucidity which 
is natural to them. For literary skill does 
not only imply neatness of style, but also 
clearness of thinking and the capability of 
mastering materials ; and as it has been in 
the past, so in the future those works will 
live and be of most use in the world over 
which most pains have been taken by the 
most skilful workman. 

The simplest way to deal with the various 
articles will perhaps be to take them in 
groups according to their respective writers, 
The Roman work has been mainly done by 
four of these, viz. Wissowa, R. Peter, Birt, 
and Steuding. Rapp has written on the 
Furiae, Drexler has contributed some useful 
work in the later numbers, chiefly on monu- 
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mental evidence, and to Professor Meltzer, 
the Carthaginian specialist, was entrusted, 
perhaps with doubtful discretion, the account 
of Anna Perenna. 

As has been already said, the most masterly 
work is undoubtedly Wissowa’s, but there is 
unluckily too little of it. His articles on 
Angerona, Consentes, and Consus, are models 
of clearness and good sense, and in these, and 
also in a little group of notices under letter 
C, he sets an excellent example by pointing 
out the present limits of our knowledge, and 
by declining to be enticed into the fairyland 
of pure hypothesis. In writing, for example, 
of the obscure goddess Carna (a subject about 
which a good deal of dust has been raised of 
late by O. Gilbert in his book on Roman 
religious topography) and also of Canens, he 
judiciously remarks that it is and always will 
be impossible to distinguish in Ovid the 
genuine folk-tale from what may be the 
invention of the poet’s fancy. All these 
articles too are readable, and not overloaded 
with citations and parentheses. 

There are, however, two contributions of 
‘Wissowa’s which seem to invite a few words 
of respectful criticism, viz. those in which 
Dius Fidius and Faunus are respectively 
handled. In the former of these two articles 
there are two assumptions which seem to 
detract from its value. Abandoning his 
usually cautious method, Wissowa starts 
with the assertion that Dius Fidius is the 
Genius Lovis, and this assertion is surely not 
proved, as he imagines, by the false etymo- 
logy of Aelius Stilo (Diovis filius, in Varro, 
L.L. 5, 66), nor yet by the alleged discovery 
of Reifferscheid that Hercules, underlying 
whose personality we may certainly look for 
Dius Fidius, was also the Genius [ovis. 
Unluckily Wissowa has forgotten to tell us 
where Reifferscheid’s discovery is to be found, 
and it is still more unfortunate that a fellow- 
contributor, Birt, in his article on ‘ Genius,’ 
has emphatically laid it down that the idea 
of the genius of a deity belongs to a com- 
paratively late period, when the Romans had 
become familiarised with anthropomorphic 
notions of their gods, and applied to them 
the same strange doctrine of genii which 
they believed of human beings. Perhaps 
these inconsistencies will be cleared up in 
the important article on Hercules, which 
however, we regret to say, is not being 
written by Wissowa. The other assump- 
tion, that Dius Fidius =the /ise Sansie of the 
great Iguvian inscription, may very possibly 
be sound, but it is rejected by at least one 
learned editor of that inscription (Bréal), 
and it is hardly strong enough to justify 
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the dismissal of ‘Fisius’ in this Lexicon 
with a mere reference to the article we are 
considering. 

In his account of Faunus, Wissowa has, 
we think, taken a wrong view of that mys- 
terious being, though it is a view for which 
a good deal may be said. Like most Germans, 
he makes Faunus a single deity, derives his 
name from ‘favere,’ and sees in him, as 
Faunus Lupercus, the god of the Lupercalia. 
We may leave the etymology alone, though 
if Wissowa had read Professor Nettleship’s 
chapter on ‘The earliest Italian literature,’ he 
might have found reason to modify his views 
both of the derivation and the nature of 
Faunus. But we must point out that the 
combination ‘Faunus Lupercus’ is a very 
doubtful one, resting directly only on the 
authority of Justin, and that it is by no 
means certain whether the Lupercalia and 
Faunus had anything to do with each other ; 
and secondly, that if Faunus was a single 
deity, and not a multiple semi-deity, it is 
necessary to conclude (as Wissowa does) that 
wherever in Latin literature Yawni appear, 
they are importations from Greece—a con- 
clusion which leaves the Romans without 
any representatives of those wandering, 
prophetic semi-deities, so powerful for good 
or evil, which are common to the mythologies 
of every other people. There is, at least, 
some evidence that the plurality of the Fauni 
was a belief of rustic folk in Latium, 1.6. of 
those who would be least affected by Greek 
ideas, and it is doubtful whether the Greek 
Satyr would have taken root in Italy if he 
had not at least had a predecessor whose 
place he might occupy. Lastly, Wissowa 15 
obliged on his hypothesis to find a very 
lame reason for the curious fact that there is 
not extant a single votive inscription to 
Faunus, a fact which may be explained with- 
out difficulty if we trust the Romans them- 
selves, and conclude that, except in the fancy 
of the Graecising poets, Faunus was never 
really a god in the proper sense of the word. 
The difficulty of distinguishing between 
what is Greek and what is native in the 
Roman religion is of course enormous ; but 
as in Greek art and religion we are now-a- 
days compelled to pull up and reflect that it 
could not αὐ have come from the East, so in 
Latium we must always allow for a certain 
substratum of ideas, which were not bor- 
rowed from Greeks, Etruscans, or Gauls, 
but were common to those and to other 
peoples, 

‘The contributions of R. Peter would be of 
a far higher order than they are, if he were 
a little less pedantic and a little more mer- 
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ciful to his readers. These faults have been 
already commented upon ; in other respects 
high praise may be accorded him. As a 
collector of ‘Stoff’ he shows to the greatest 
advantage in the long but excellent article 
on Fortuna, the best thing ever yet written 
on the subject. He does not trouble him- 
self to determine whether Fortuna was in 
her origin a goddess of the Dawn, the Sun, 
or the Moon (the two latter theories, it may 
interest Prof. Max Miiller’s readers to know, 
have been suggested by M. Gaidoz and O. 
Gilbert respectively), but gives a full and 
valuable account of all the many localities 
and forms of her cult. Some of these, e.g. 
that of Fortuna Primigenia at Praeneste, are 
extremely interesting and very tempting to 
an incautious theorist: but luckily Jordan’s 
well-known paper on the Praeneste worship 
was published just before this article was 
written, and the hesitation of that great 
scholar probably kept Peter from being too 
venturesome. Very interesting also is the 
account of the later identification of Isis 
with Fortuna and Panthea, on which Drexler 
adds a valuable appendix to the article, il- 
lustrated by wood-cuts from the monuments : 
and the latter part of the article constitutes 
in fact the best extant commentary on the 
famous sentence of Pliny (V. H. II. 22), in 
which the universality of the Fortuna-cult 
in his day is so strikingly recorded. Only 
in the reference to the myth of Fortuna does 
there seem room for a word of criticism ; 
Peter has not tried to explain the connexion 
of Fortuna with Servius Tullius, as might 
seem natural, and as was suggested by 
Deecke in his edition of Miiller’s Ztrusker, 
by identifying her with the Nortia of Vol- 
sinii, who may very probably have been 
brought by Mastarna to Rome. The other 
articles by the same writer are of the same 
useful character, but spoilt by pedantry. 
The three columns of the article ‘ Damia’ 
are almost entirely occupied with a col- 
lection of the opinions of German scholars 
during the last quarter of a century; if 
this were really what is wanted, what will 
the dictionary of the next century be? 
The article Hpona is good, but Peter 
seems just to miss the interesting point. 
How did it come about that this deity from 
the north secured a footing in Italy? From 
the east came plenty, from the north and 
west hardly any. Zpona was undoubtedly 
a horse- and mule-deity, and was indigenous 
in the mountainous region of Central Europe; 
and it may have been that the import- 
ance then, as now, in the Alpine passes 

beasts of burden, whose owners worshipped 
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this goddess, brought their protecting deity 
south of the Alps. Peter also writes a 
sufficient account of Avernus, but holds to 
the old derivation from dopvos. It may be 
worth while to point out that Dr. Guest, in 
the first chapter of his Origines Celticae, 
proposed a Celtic etymology of this word, 
which seems to have escaped the attention of 
scholars, 

Birt treats of Ceres, Dea Dia, Diana and 
Genius. The last of these is a useful piece 
of work, and the facts brought together in 
it may be of use to anthropologists. It is 
perhaps just as well that its writer is not 
an anthropologist himself, and does not 
attempt to trace the development of the 
doctrine of Genius. He deduces it indeed, 
rightly no doubt, from the belief in a life 
after death; but in the primitive idea of 
such a life it was the body and not the 
soul that survived, and who shall say at 
what point the Roman belief grew out of 
this elementary notion? The account of 
Dea Dia is carefully worked up from 
Henzen’s Acta Fratr. Arv. but, as the task 
was not a difficult one, might have been 
turned out with greater finish. The other 
two articles, and especially that on Diana, 
are open to serious objection. Diana is, we 
are told at the outset, derived from the root 
di, to shine ; she is therefore ‘a goddess of 
the clear heaven’ (through diwm), or ‘ of the 
clear day’ (through dies). With the moon 
she has nothing to do, as we used to think, 
nor is she the feminine form of Janus. Now 
these conclusions rest largely on the assump- 
tion that the ‘i’ in Diana was originally 
long, and on this point there is at least some 
uncertainty. The etymology in fact of this 
and kindred names is not yet sufliciently 
established to justify Birt in basing his 
account of the goddess entirely on his own 
view of it. (Cp. Jordan’s cautious note on 
Preller, i. 313.) He requires us, for example, 
to put down everything in her cult which 
seems to connect her with the moon, as de- 
rived from the worship of Artemis. In 
writing of the cult of D. Nemorensis, de- 
scribed by Statius (St/v. iii. 1. 55), he will 
have it that her festival took place by day 
and not by night (in spite of a torch-pro- 
cession), because Statius uses the words 
‘jam dies aderat.’ And he seems to have 
persuaded himself that the connexion of 
Diana with the animal and vegetable world 
is easier to explain on the hypothesis that 
she represents the sky rather than the moon. 
All this may be true, but it is not proved by 
Birt’s reasoning, which rests on the ety- 
mology alone, Even in the same author’s 
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account of Ceres it would have been as well 
to take the cult first, though the etymology 
of the name is certain. After showing that 
the cult is entirely Greek and simply that of 
Demeter, the question would naturally arise 
as to the substitution of the name Ceres for 
that of the Greek goddess. Birt explains 
this by assuming that Ceres meant originally 
bread, and that the plebeians, who were 
specially concerned in the worship, invoked 
the foreign deity by the word which ex- 
pressed the national needs supplied by her ; 
rejecting Henzen’s identification of Ceres 
and the Dea Dia of the Arval brotherhood, 
and neglecting the unquestionably spiritual 
rather than material meaning of kindred 
words in the Umbrian and Osean dialects, 
We prefer to think that Ceres was the name 
of a goddess before Demeter arrived; but 
on such a point as this every one is free to 
maintain his own opinion. 

A great proportion of the work has been 
done by Steuding. To him has been en- 
trusted the writing of short notices of the 
numerous Teutonic and Celtic deities whose 
names appear in inscriptions from Britain, 
Gaul, Switzerland, &c. Some few articles of 
more importance have fallen to his share, and 
of these one (Feronia), is excellent both in 
the ordering of the matter and in the method 
pursued ; though we must add that it was 
hardly necessary to account for the connexion 
of a “ collegium aquatorum’ at Aquileia with 
this goddess, by reverting to the cloudy 
theories of Kuhn and Schwartz, and making 
her a development from ‘a motherly deity of 
cloud-water.’ Steuding’s work is however 
not always to be relied upon, as the editor 
himself seems to have discovered ; for he has 
allowed R, Peter to make so many additions 
and interpolations in the article on 
‘Ferentina,’ as to render it a jumble quite 
unworthy of a place in any good dictionary. 
Dr. Roscher has also, it is greatly to be 
regretted, allowed two bad blunders to stand 
in the article on Flora, which must go some 
way to destroy our confidence in his editor- 
ship. In a well-known and valuable paper 
on Italian Myths in the Rheinisches Museum 
(vol. xxx.), H. Usener made a singular mis- 
take which has been taken over bodily with 
all its consequences in this article by Steud- 
ing. Wishing to show that nine months 
elapsed between the conception of Mars by 
Juno and his birth on March 1, Usener 
asserts that Ovid tells the pretty folk-tale of 
that conception under date of June 2; and 
Steuding has not troubled himself to verify 
the reference, which is, it need hardly be 
said, to the 5th, not the 6th book of Ovid’s 
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Fasti, and is to be found under date of May 2. 
Again, in writing of the Floralia, heis guilty 
of wholly misconstruing a passage of Valerius 
Maximus (ii. 10, 8), in which the story is 
told how Cato the younger declined to stay 
at these games and witness the customary 
undressing of the ‘meretrices. Moved by 
his withdrawal, says Valerius, the people re- 
verted to the ‘priscus mos’ of the festival, 
i.e. gave up a disgusting practice which had 
grown up with the corruption of society. 
Steuding noticed the words ‘priscus mos,’ 
and jumped at the conclusion that Valerius 
meant that this undressing was itself a really 
primitive custom, Will it be believed that 
he is actually drawn on by this blunder to 
suggest that this immodest stripping was 
symbolical of the fall of the blossoms ‘ nach 
der Befruchtung 4’ Perhaps these are only 
two examples among many of the way in 
which attention is drawn now-a-days away 
from the ancient texts themselves, and 
devoted to the consideration of what has 
been written about them by the learned 
German world of to-day. If such a process 
were allowed to go on for long, the honest 
search for truth would become impracticable 
and hopeless. 

Though it is impossible to avoid disappoint- 
ment witha good deal of the work presented 
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Old-Latin Biblical Texts, No. IIT. The Four 
Gospels from the Munich MS. (q) with a 
Fragment from St. John in the Hof-Biblio- 
thek at Vienna. Edited, with the aid of 
Tischendorf’s Transcript (under the direc- 
tion of the Bishop of Salisbury), by 
Henry J. Ware, M.A., of the Society of 


St. Andrew, Salisbury. With a Fac- 
simile. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 
4to. pp. lvi. 166. 12s. 6d. 


Tris, the third part of the O/d-Latin Biblical 
Texts, issued by the Clarendon Press, con- 
tains, as the title indicates, the text of the 
Codex Monacensis, known since Tischen- 
dorf's time as g. It formerly belonged to 
the monastic library at Freising, which has 
the distinction of being mentioned in the 
Preface to the Authorised Version of the 
Bible, where it is referred to as containing 
Bishop Valdo’s translation of the Gospels 
into ‘Dutch rhyme.’ The monastery was 
founded by Corbinian (¢ 730) about 724; 
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to us in these articles, and equally impossible 
to feel that it has in all cases realised the 
expectations raised by the editor’s original 
preface, we may gladly acknowledge that 
our dissatisfaction is based quite as much on 
defects of form as of matter; and bearing in» 
mind the extreme difficulty of treating sub- 
jects so complicated in a limited space, we 
may readily allow that many of them are 
handled as well as could be expected from 
men whose natural bent is not in the direc- 
tion of succinct compilation. And as was 
said at the beginning of this review, there 
are already some signs of improvement. The 
work is moving more slowly, which may 
mean that Dr. Roscher has begun to realise 
the vast amount of labour entailed on the 
editor of such a Lexicon. The addition of 
Deecke to the staff is a great accession of 
strength, though it will need all an editor's 
care to avoid confusion between the con- 
clusions of an Etruscan specialist, and those 
of scholars who have studied Roman worships 
without a very complete knowledge of other 
Italian religious ideas. Lastly, we may 
repeat that for all the later aspects of the 
religion of the Roman world, this Lexicon 
contains the best work that has as yet been 
published. 
W. Warve Fow er. 


the library by Bishop Hitto, fifth in order 
from Corbinian. The present MS. was pro- 
bably there from the first, as it bears no 
library marks except that of Freising and 
its present Munich number (Lat. 6224). 

The text is printed from Tischendorf’s 
transcript, carefully revised with the MS. 
by Mr. White. It is written in semi- 
uncials of the seventh century (although 
Tischendorf assigned it to the sixth), and in 
double columns. The initial sentences of 
the Gospels and of the chapters into which 
each Gospel is divided are marked by capital 
letters outlined in ink and ornamented in 
colours, without gold, the two or three lines 
following being also written in colours. 
The initials are also frequently adorned 
with figures of birds, and the blank spaces” 
at the end of the chapters are similarly 
adorned with figures of birds, beasts, and 
fishes. The last page is ornamented with a 
cross, in the head of which is a half-length 
portrait of a man (intended for the scribe 
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himself), and in the centre the subscription 
‘ego ualerianus scripsi.’ Such signatures 
in Latin MSS., not only those of Irish or 
Saxon, but also those of German origin, 
appear from the instances cited by Watten- 
bach and Mr. White not to be so uncommon 
as Silvestre supposes, at least from the 
seventh century. The scribe adds, ‘quia 
tribus digitis scribitur et totus membrus 
laborat.’ Similar expressions more or less 
ungrammatically expressed are quoted by 
by Wattenbach and Mr. White from many 
MSS., for instance, ‘scribere qui nescit 
nullum putat esse laborem; tres digiti 
scribunt totum corpusque laborat.’ One 
writes: “Ὁ quam gravis est scriptura ; 
oculos gravat, renes frangit, simul et omnia 
membra contristat. Tria digita scribunt 
totus corpus laboret.’ 

The MS. appears certainly both from the 
writing and the ornamentation, as well as 
the style of the subscription, to have been 
written in Germany; it deserves notice 
therefore that the word ‘ apparitio,’ supposed 
to be a Spanish expression, occurs in a 
marginal lectionary note as = Hpiphany. 
We must infer that the term was not 
exclusively Spanish. 

Faults of orthography are common. Some 
of these may be due to careless pronuncia- 
tion, such as abuwisti, ospes, hiret, habiit, 
ueneri(t), accesserun(t): but many are cer- 
tainly due to careless writing, especially the 
repetition or dropping of letters, the latter 
occurring chiefly though not exclusively 
where the same letter recurs after a short 
interval; ex. gr., aspiens for aspiciens ; ailli 
for at whi, Mk. ii. 14; hierolyma, mistra- 
wuimus. Compare the counter error in: 
Jarisisei, patitientiam, &e. Such errors as 
eu exercito suo (Lk. xxiii. 11) are rather 
grammatical. gum as the contraction for 
quoniam is noticeable; thensaurus, pupli- 
canus, adulescens, Moyses, oceur regularly ; 
mequa (which occurs also in g and s) is 
judged by Bishop Wordsworth to be an old 
indeclinable noun. 

Two later hands have been employed on 
the MS., one of the eighth or ninth century, 
the other of the fourteenth. The latter, 
besides correcting faults in orthography, has 
supplied the names appropriate to some of 
the roughly-drawn figures of animals. 

The order of the Gospels was originally 
the usual Old-Latin order, Matthew, John, 
Luke, Mark, but the binder, with the per- 
versity of his race, has made a _ violent 
attempt to change the order, even cutting 
the vellum leaves for the purpose. As some 
of the pages contained the end of one Gospel 
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and the beginning of the next, he has only 
succeeded in producing confusion. 

As to the text, Dr. Hort classes the MS. 
among the Italian class, viz., that ‘due to 
various revisions of the European text, made 
partly to bring it into accord with such 
Greek MSS. as chanced to be available, 
partly to give the Latinity a smoother and 
more customary aspect.’ It would thus be 
classed with Brixianus (/) rather than with 
Vercellensis (a) or Veronensis (Ὁ). Mr. 
White, after a most careful analysis, arrives 
at a somewhat different conclusion. He 
considers that, although in the underlying 
Greek text q may run with /, in its Latinity 
it represents an older type, agreeing some- 
times with @ against 6, more frequently 
with ὁ against ὦ, sometimes presenting 
genuine African readings, and now and then 
those of D, while occasionally it stands 
alone. 

As to reading, for example, in Matt. v. 
11, it reads (with 7. Am.) propter me, not 
propter vustitiam. 

Matt. xi. 25, quae usque ad caelum exaltata 
es, not numquid, &e, 

It omits, Jno. v. 4 (the stirring of the 
pool at Bethesda), and in Jno. ii. 3 it omits 
quoniam finitum erat uinum nuptiarum. 

As to renderings, Mr. White takes as a 
test of affinities the renderings of certain 
words, such as δοξάζω, ἐπιτιμάω, which are 
subject to a great variety of treatment. 
Thus δοξάζω is rendered in different MSS., 
clarifico, glorifico, honorem accipio, gloriam 
accipio, honorifico, honoro, magnifico. Our 
MS. q has in 8, Matt. (with one exception), 
and throughout 8. Luke, magnifico; in 8. 
John and 8. Mark (where the word occurs 
but once), and once in Matt., it has honori- 
jico. Now in the latter chapters of 8. John 
b has clarifico, but in all the other instances 
it agrees with g, while f often has glorifico. 
The rendering c/arifico in 6 and / is curious, 
being distinctly of African use. ἐπιτιμᾶν, 
again, is rendered in eleven different ways, 
not reckoning arguere of Cod. Usser. Of 
these renderings six are found in a, seven in 
ὃ, four in f, and seven in g. In the first 
nine instances g and ὁ agree, changing 
together from impero to praecipio, increpo, 
prohibeo. f has in Mark comminor eight 
times and increpo once; while in Luke it 
has comminor once and increpo eleven times, 
whereas 6 and q have increpo throughout 
S. Luke with one exception, where both 
have impero (imperauit febri, iv. 39). In 
Mark q agrees once with f against ὁ, twice 
with ὁ and /, and four times it differs from 
both. But in Matt. it agrees with ὁ in all 
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(seven) instances, although four different 
words are used. 

If we take the Gospels in the ancient 
order (John not having the word) we find 
that, with one exception, the disagreement 
with 4 commences with Mark, iv. 39. 

Such tables are very valuable to those 
engaged in tracing the affinities of MSS. 

We may notice the following readings or 
renderings :— 

Matt. iii. 9, nolite preferre uos dicentes 
intra uos (a conflate reading; ὁ f have 
nolite preferre uos dicentes, ὦ and Am. 
ne uelitis dicere intra uos). 

Matt. v. 11, exprobauerint = 
dixerint k Am.). 

Matt. v. 13, (sal) fatuatum fuerit (eua- 
nuerit ὦ ὁ Am., fatuum fuerit /). 

Matt. vi. 19, erugo et tinea et comestura 
(conflate, erugo et tinea = a ὃ and / nearly ; 
comestura = k.) 

In 8. John the revision is more complete, 
and the agreement with / is greater. 

John i, 48, we have arbore fici (ficulnea f, 
arbore ficulnea 5). 

John 1. 32, testatus est (testimonium 
perhibuit af; testificatus est ὁ). 

In John ii. 2, the addition ὅτι συνετελέσθη 
ὁ οἶνος τοῦ γάμου is excised in gq and f, though 
found in a 6 and στ. In ii. 9 again the 
shorter form of the verse is found with 7 
against the European addition ‘et uidentes 
factum mirabantur’ of a, 6. On the other 
hand in iii. 6, while the addition ‘quia 
deus spiritus est’ of a, 7, &c. is excised, the 
European addition ‘quoniam de carne natum 
est’ found in a, ὃ, 7, &e. remains, though 
excised inf. 

In John ii. 9, we have ‘ignorabat’ (nes- 
ciebat, a, b, non sciebat, f Am.). 


+ (male- 


John ii. 15, pecunias = a (aes f Am; 
nummos ὁ). 

John ii. 22, rememorati = a, 6 (recor- 
dati f). 


John iii. 1, Nicodemus nomen eius [nomine 
N, 4 (f Am.)|, cui nomen, N, a, 
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John iii. 25, factum est ut fieret quaestio 
(facta est ergog. a[b| f Am. &e.). 

Luke sili. 19, Simile est granum synapis 
quod accepto homo misit (= a,). 

Mark ii. 17, non egent fortes = ὦ (non 
opus habent sani /). 

Mark ii. 21, adsumentum = d Am. (addi- 
tamentum/. Other MSS. have insumentum, 
commissuram, iniectionem). 

It results on the whole that g cannot be 
classed with any one definite branch of the 
Old-Latin family, but has come under the 
influence of every group in turn. As Mr. 
White remarks, the comparison of mere 
test-passages is fallacious, because these 
would be the first which would altered by a 
reviser. It is the minor agreements which 
show the affinity of the MS. 

I may take this opportunity of drawing 
attention to certain fragments of an Old- 
Latin version of the Apocalypse, published 
in the Bibliotheque de Ecole des Chartes, 
t. xliv. 1883, by M. Omont, from the MS. in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale. No ancient MS. 
has hitherto been known containing the 
Apocalypse. Belsheim’s MS. Gigas Hol- 
miensis is of the thirteenth century. Saba- 
tier’s text is extracted from the Commentary 
of Primasius. The fragments in question 
are palimpsest of the sixth century, and 
contain on ten folios parts of the Acts and 
on two a fragment of the Apocalypse 
(i. 1-ii. 1; viii. 7-ix. 12). The MS. was 
known to Sabatier, but he has not given its 
variants except in two chapters of the Acts. 
The text agrees closely with that used by 
Primasius. M. Omont in the paper cited 
expresses his intention of publishing the 
text of the fragments of the Acts, together 
with a palaeographical account of the MS. in 
a notice on the uncial MSS. of Fleury (from 
which library these leaves came). I cannot 
say whether this notice has been published 
or not. 


T. K. Apport, 


MUELLER’S NONIUS. 


Noni Marcelli Compendiosa Doctrina, emen- 
davit et adnotavit Lucian Mueiier, Part 1. 
Books L-IV., pp. VIII. and 699, Leipzig : 
Teubner. 20 Mk. 


At last the first instalment of Prof. L. 
Mueller’s long-promised edition of Nonius 


has appeared. It consists of a preface of 
four pages, followed by the text of the first 
four books, with an apparatus criticus, and 
ἢ very short commentary. The remaining 
books are to follow, with Adversaria dis- 
cussing the mutual relation of the MSS., 
and the merits of the various readings sug- 
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gested by successive generations of critics. 
Prof. Mueller tells us in the preface that of 
all scholars within the memory of men he 
feels himself most unfairly treated by des- 
tiny. He has had to cleanse not one, but 
three Augean stables, to wit, Lucilius, 
Ennius and Nonius. His labours over the 
last of the three, which have occupied no 
less than twenty-five years, would have been 
much lightened had he felt himself con- 
tending with foemen worthy of his steel, 
such as Bentley or Lachmann. Instead of 
them he has had to encounter only a Gerlach 
or a Quicherat. Still, in spite of this dis- 
couragement, he has persevered, and now at 
last we have Nonius, not indeed converted 
from an idiot into a scholar, yet so greatly 
altered for the better, that it is hardly pos- 
sible to recognize the old Nonius in the new. 
From the preface we turn with eager anti- 
cipation to the text, but as we read on and 
on we can scarcely help feeling a certain 
sense of disappointment. Professor Lucian 
Mueller’s work has no doubt made a distinct 
and considerable advance in the criticism of 
Nonius, but there is still room for an edition, 
which may make a further advance of no 
less distinct and considerable a character. 
The requirements for an edition of Nonius, 
which could be considered as in any sense 
final, would seem to be the following: (1) A 
discussion of the sources on which Nonius 
drew for his materials ; (2) a conspectus of 
the passages where the words explained by 
Nonius are discussed by other grammarians 
and commentators ; (3) a list, complete as far 
as possible, of all existing MSS. of Nonius, 
with a discussion of the relations in which 
they severally stand to one another ; (4) a 
full and accurate apparatus criticus giving 
the reading of all those MSS. which cannot 
be shown to be derived from some other 
extant MS. How far then are these re- 
quirements fulfilled in the present edition? 
The question as to the sources of Nonius 
Prof. Mueller proposes to treat in the forth- 
coming Adversaria Noniana. We may how- 
ever infer from certain statements in the 
commentary, that he regards large portions 
of the first two books as taken directly from 
Gellius, a view which Prof. Nettleship has 
shown to be perhaps more than doubtful. 
The second of our requirements Prof. Mueller 
seems entirely to ignore. So far from at- 
tempting to give a complete list of parallel 
passages, his references to other authors, 
who have discussed the same words as 
Nonius, are few and far between. In order 
to deal with the two remaining points, it is 
necessary to say a few words about the 
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material at our disposal for constituting the 
text of our author. The extant MSS. earlier 
than the fifteenth century, containing the 
whole or part of Nonius, are fifteen in 
number, and fall naturally into four groups : 
(1) those which contain the whole, viz. 
F (Florence, Medicean xlviii. 1, books 1.-111. 
only), H (Harleian 2719), L (Leyden, Voss 
F 73), P (Paris 7667, except from p. 140 M. 
to the end of the third book), V (Wolfen- 
biittel Gud. 96); (2) those which give the 
whole or part of all the books except the 
third and fourth. To this class belong the 
Bamberg MS. M. V. 18, Leyden, Voss 116, 
Paris 7666, and the Zurich fragment ; (3) 
Montpellier 212, Paris 7665 with Berne 547 
and 357, and Oxford Bod. Can. Lat. 279. 
These MSS. give extracts from the whole 
work, with the exception of the third and 
ninth books, and alter the usual order of 
the books; (4) Geneva 84, which contains 
the whole of the fourth book, the Ely Ms., 
of which Bentley gives a full collation in 
his copy now in the British Museum, also 
containing the whole of book IV., and Berne 
83 with extracts from the same book. Prof. 
Mueller reserves his description and classi- 
fication of the MSS. for his Adversaria. 
Some indications of his views however may 
be gathered here and there from the present 
volume. He says for instance in his com- 
mentary on the title and index, ‘apparet 
olim titulum in H adfuisse, cwm P totus sit 
ductus ex illo.’ In both these statements 
he is mistaken. P is not a copy of H. On 
this point no one who has collated, or indeed 
looked at P, could have any doubt. H again 
never contained the index of books. Of 
more than fifty MSS. of Nonius that I have 
examined, the only one, besides L and P, 
which now contains the index, is a fifteenth- 
century MS, in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan. In F, and perhaps in V, it originally 
existed but has been completely erased. 
So too on 80,31, where H?PV have Ceci/ius, 
FH!'L with the extract MSS. Celius or Caelius, 
he says, ‘diw meditato visum est membran- 
arum potiorem sequi jfidem, and writes 
Caelius. Now, as Prof. Havet has pointed 
out, the MSS. authority points the other 
way. Indeed statistics show that where H°PV 
are opposed to FH'L the chances in favour 
of the former group giving the better reading 
are more than nine to four. The criticism 
of the text of Nonius falls naturally into 
three divisions: (1) Books J.-III., (2) Book 
IV., (3) Books V.-XX. It is with the first 
of these divisions that the present article 
proposes to deal. The MSS. containing the 
first three books may be gathered into the 
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following groups, arranged in order of merit : 
(1) ΒΕ ; (2) H2, P (to 140 M), V; (3) ΕἸ, ἘΞ 
(H1), 11, Τῷ; (4) the extract MSS. All the 
above MSS., except H!, are entitled to rank 
as independent authorities, since it can be 
shown that no one is derived from any other. 
Of the entire MSS. Prof. Mueller gives the 
readings of H, L, V only; F and P he omits 
altogether. Of the extract MSS. we have a 
collation of the Bamberg, with occasional 
references to the Leyden and the Montpellier. 
The others, including Paris 7665 and 7666, 
are practically ignored. Even these MSS. 
Prof. Mueller has not collated for himself. 
For the Harleian he relies partly on a colla- 
tion made for him by Prof. Sievers (Hs), 
partly on one published by myself in the 
Anecdota Oxoniensia (Ho). The latter, as 
Prof. Mueller pointed out at the time, was 
not so complete as it might have been, still 
comparison will show that Ho is at least as 
trustworthy as Hs. 

The collation he publishes of L, which is 
extremely accurate, and perhaps needlessly 
minute, he owes to the kindness of Prof. 
Zangemeister. The readings of V, which 
are far from correctly given, he quotes partly 
from the edition of Gerlach and Roth, partly 
from a collation by Schneider. Indeed, 
a reviewer, who wished to be rude, might 
possibly feel justified in applying to him the 
words of Laberius, which he himself uses of 
that great scholar Prof. Buecheler, A/ienwm 
adpetonibus viae expeditae (v. note on 74, 6). 

Into the text Prof. Mueller has, as might 
have been expected, introduced a large 
number of conjectural emendations, 
impossible adequately to discuss the proposed 
readings within the limits of the present 
article. A few instances however may be 
mentioned, where a want of personal fami- 
liarity with the MSS. seems to have led him 
to adopt a reading against the best manu- 
script authority, e.g. 7, 19 he reads: 

Périi ! flocco habéhit tibi iam idm illic homo 
lumbés meos from 11], which has habebit tibi 
amillic, as against hahebit tam illic Τὶ, habebit 
iamillic ΕΞ, ΗΠ, L?, P, V, Bamb., Par. 7666, 
Leyd. 116. The reading of H! is however 
simply a copyist’s error, arising from a cor- 
rection in IF, which gives habehbat am illic, 
altered by the second hand to habebit iam 
illic. 12,18 he adopts ancillulam unam, a 
suggestion made by myself from the anei/l- 
unam of ΠῚ, The conjecture has however 
no MS. support, as ancil/unam is nothing 
but a clerical error on the part of the scribe. 
F has anei//ulam, and the correction in Η is 
almost certainly made by the first hand. 
15, 7 he gives 
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Quid ita? tamne obsctire dictumst tdémue 
inenoddbile ? 

The MSS. have guid tam F* (H"), qui tam 
ΕἸ, qui itam L, quid itam H?, P, V, obscuri- 
dicunt F, H, 1, P, V. It seems safer to 
adopt Mercier’s suggestion obscwridicum, and 
read 

Quid tam bbscuridicum tdmue inenoddbile ? 

It should be noticed that F* has quid tam, 
and in questions of reading the authority 
of this MS. far outweighs that of all the 
other MSS. combined. The variae lectiones 
of the MSS. may perhaps be best explained 
as arising from guit tam, another form of the 
original guid tam. ib., 14, he reads 
Gnate érdinem omnem, ut tit erit, enodé patri. 

The MSS. give gnato ἘΣ, H, ΤΡ P, V, 
gnasxto ΕἾ, gnito L', enodat ἘΝ, H, L, P, V, 
pater Ἐ5. (H'), patr: ΕἸ H®, L, P, V. Thus 
the best manuscript authority seems to be 
in favour of reading gnato érdinem omnem 
.. . enodat pater. Pater is supported by 
F8, gnato and enodat by all the MSS., and 
it appears at once unnecessary and rash to 
have recourse to any alteration. Many 
similar instances might be given, but the 
above, all of which occur within the compass 
of eight pages, may perhaps serve as a 
specimen.! ‘The printing and general get up 
of the book are, as might be expected, 
excellent. There are however one or two 
points where an improvement might perhaps 
be suggested with regard to the arrange- 
ment. It is difficult to see why Prof. 
Mueller does not print the prose, as well as 
the verse, quotations in a separate type, in 
order to distinguish both alike from that part 
of the work which is due to Nonius himself, 
The apparatus criticus again would be more 
convenient to consult had he given the MSS. 
readings by themselves, apart from the con- 
jecturae doctorum. It would also be an ad- 
vantage to distinguish those passages which 
occur also in the extract MSS. from those 
which are found only in the entire MSS. It 
seems ungrateful to criticize a work on which 
so much labour has been spent, and which 
contains so much that is valuable. At the 
same time, while thanking Prof. Lucian 
Mueller for what he has given us, I cannot 
help regretting that he was prevented from 
adding to his other undoubted qualifications 
as an editor of Nonius that of a personal 
acquaintance with, at any rate, the most 
important MSS, 


J. H. Ontons, 
1 A series of criticisms on a large number of details 


will, I hope, appear in the next number of the Journal 
of Philology. 
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Aristophanis Plutus: annotatione critica, com- 
mentario exegetico, et scholiis graecis instruxit 
Frepericus H. M. BLaypEs: Halis Saxonum, in 
Orphanotrophei Libraria: 1886. 9 Mk. 

Aristophanis Acharnenses: annotatione critica, 
commentario exegetico, et scholiis graecis instruxit 
Frepericus H. M. BuAypres: Halis Saxonum, in 
Orphanotrophei Libraria : 1887. 10 Mk. 


Mr. BLAYDEs in 1886 reached the Pluéws in the some- 
what arbitrary order he has followed in his edition of 
the separate plays of Aristophanes—almost the first 
edition of the comedian which is at the same time 
complete and original. The Plutus is undoubtedly 
the easiest of the plays to edit as toread: if the 
editor comes into direct comparison with Hemsterhuis 
and Porson, he has their collections, critical and ex- 
egetical, to aid him: and Mr. Blaydes on the whole 
follows the lines laid down by the schools whose 
greatest representatives are those famous critics. 

This book of course presents the well-known 
features of Mr. Blaydes’ editions. In the critical notes 
he gives us a most laborious collation of MSS.—far 
fuller, if less systematic, than Von Velsen’s. For 
this play Von Velsen used only four manuscripts : Mr. 
Blaydes often gives the readings of more than thirty 
on a single passage. Completeness in the control of such 
an enormous mass of minute material can hardly be 
looked for: we naturally find that Von Velsen’s col- 
lation, as far as it goes, is the more careful. Mr. 
Blaydes gives no opinion on the merits or the inter- 
connexion of his MSS.: #&, the recognised authority 
since Invernizzi worked on it (¢lotis manibus as 
Cobet says) is simply classed with all the rest from 7 
to the poorest. The collations given will supply 
valuable and indeed indispensable material for con- 
clusions as to the kinship of the MSS. of Aristophanes 
such as Schnee and Bamberg have already given. 

On the merits of Mr. Blaydes’ conjectures opinions 
will be divided as usual. His critics have agreed only 
in attributing to him in this respect the one quality 
ofacertain gaiety of heart—not a sufficient, and hard- 
ly even a necessary, condition of success, The very 
number (perhaps a little smaller than of old) and 
variety of his proposals on many single passages 
make it hard to take them quite seriously, and really 
imply the negation of a critical method of conjecture : 
surely the supporters of such a procedure can never 
be in the majority. It seems the superfluity of wan- 
tonness to make such conjectures as ζήσεσθ᾽ for ζήσειν 
in 263 (was ζήσομαι ever used in good Attic 3), καὶ 
μὴν δρῶ γε Βλεψίδημον in 332 (it is exactly in cases 
where καὶ μὴν introduces a new character that γε 
cannot follow), παύσαι in 505 (after Rutherford’s dis- 
cussion of such optatives), ἥλιζεν in 681 (an obvious 
and commonplace word for the witty ἥγιζεν). It is 
all the more surprising after this to find Mr. Blaydes 
giving the MS. reading where it is surely wrong, as 
in 3868. And in the chief crwces of the play, such as 
119 and 885, it cannot be said that Mr. Blaydes has 
done much towards a solution. The critical notes 
were printed seven years ago: this explains the fact 
that we have 32 pages of ‘ Addenda and Corrigenda’ 
at the end of the volume. 

In the exegetical Commentary Mr. Blaydes prints 
the scholia in full, without much attempt to graduate 
their importance or disengage their meaning when 
it is obscure (in the September number, 1887, of the 
Review Dr. Rutherford has given a specimen which 
shows both the difficulty and the importance of sucha 
work). He prints also the notes of Bergler—nearly 
always sensible and short, as well as most of Bak- 
huyzen’s remarks on the lines containing parodies : 
it would be difficult to treat those lines better. Mr. 


Blaydes’ own notes are generally full and excellent. 
In especial he gives us here, as in former plays, moat 
valuable collections of parallel passages illustrative of 
usage. Such are his notes on 314, 822, 402, 470, 
486, 546, 785: these can only be received with much 
respect and gratitude. The chief fault that can be 
found with this part of the work is a neglect of more 
recent work done by other scholars, and in the lines 
of scholarship other than the purely verbal. On points 
of Attic orthography, it is a little irritating to be 
referred merely to Elmsley and Lobeck and the old 
generations, while the evidence of epigraphy is en- 
tirely overlooked. On such good old questions as the 
augment of verbs beginning with ed- no account is 
taken even of Rutherford’s New Phrynichus. Meis- 
terhans’ Grammatik der attischen Inschriften is three 
years old (a second edition has just appeared) : and 
a glance at it settles once for all many points that 
Elmsley and Lobeck could only discuss with erudite 
indecision. 

Again we miss in Mr. Blaydes’ work an appreciation 
of the more refined points of Attic style. There is 
no mention of the difference between ἀκολουθῶ or 
ἕπομα: with the dative and with μετά τινος, of the ἔτι 
in threats as in 64, of the ‘pathetic’ use of διὰ 
χρόνου (‘for old times’) as in 1055. On 114 we have 
a marvellous collection of cases parallel to the repe- 
tition οἶμαι γὰρ, οἶμαι, but the note on σὺν θεοῖς ought 
to contain a reference to Tycho Mommsen’s investiga- 
tions on the use of ody: these results are at last made 
accessible and we may perhaps hope to see them 
noticed even in English editions. 

A Porsonian is apt to interest himself in verbal 
scholarship to the neglect of realia : and we ought to 
have more information than Mr. Blaydes gives us on 
such passages as 277 (where Dindorf’s mention of the 
find of three dicasts’ ticketsin Attic tombs should be 
supplemented at all events by a reference to Hicks’ 
Inscriptions p. 202), 408 (on state-paid physicians), 
733 (where only Bergler’snote is given on the snakes 
of Aesculapius), 1132 (the mixed libation to Hermes). 

The Plutus offers a tempting opportunity for a 
treatment of the purely literary questions arising out 
of it. The development of the story before and since 
Aristophanes must be full of interest. The change 
from the Lqwites to the Plutus in spirit and language 
is really comparable to the change from Rabelais to 
Montaigne, or from Twelfth Night to the Way 
of the World. This is merely hinted at in Ritter’s 
dissertation on the date of our version of the play 
(reprinted here from Dindorf’s abridgment). But a 
satisfactory treatment of such points is probably im- 
pee in Latin notes: criticism has advanced with 
iterary performance, and it is too far a ery from 
Quintilian to Coleridge. Mr. Blaydes belongs to a 
school of critics who preferred to leave such questions 
implicit, and to let each reader work his own salvation 
in such matters: and his edition is not likely to be 
used by any who have not already come to con- 
clusions for themselves. 


Tue 170 pages of Mr. Blaydes’ Acharnians of 
1845 have grown to 500 in the edition of 1887: the 
fifteen pages of ‘Addenda et Corrigenda’ in the old 
edition have been incorporated in the body of the 
new, and are replaced now by sixty pages of new 
‘Addenda and Corrigenda.’ ‘The editor says he has 
spent more time and work on this play than on any 
other: ‘scatet enim, plus fortasse quam reliquae, 
corruptelis plurimis ac gravissimis quas pro virili parte 
emendare studui.’ His proposals to amend those 
corruptions will not carry conviction to the ordinary 
mind. Favourable specimens of them are τούσδε 
teviCew! in 170 and ἀλλὰ μὴν κἀκεῖνος ἣν in 428, 
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But for the most part in Mr. Blaydes’ case, as indeed 
in Von Velsen’s, a most valuable collection of mate- 
rials to form a text has not been supplemented or 
controlled by a sound judgment. In 823 the 
quotations given support a reading which Mr. Blaydes 
rejects: in 869 a conjecture of ἀπέβιξαν is supported 
by the statement, ‘ab antiquo verbo Fix unde 
Latina ico, ictus, jacio. Hesych. Fitar χωρῆσαι᾽, 
where the plain gloss of Hesychius might surely have 
saved us the heresy of βίκω jacio: in 879 who will 
make a selection out of the menagerie set before us 
in the critical note? Mr. Blaydes aims laudably at 
completeness even at the risk of being superfluous : 
but on several occasions he fails to give a reference to 
important authorities which might have saved much 
trouble. On 318 we have a critical note a page long 
full of conjectures (three or four more are thrown out 
in the Addenda); but no mention is made of 
Wilamowitz’ confident defence of the MS. reading 
(Isyllos von Epidauros p. 8). On 541-2 no notice is 
taken of Dr. Reid’s explanation of the MS. reading 
‘given in Merry’s edition). On 1093 Prof, Tyrrell's 
brilliant conjecture és τὸ φίλταθ᾽ ‘ Αρμόδι᾽ οὔ is ignored. 
Would Mr. Blaydes have written on 722 ‘vulgata 
soloeca est’ if he had quoted Shilleto on Thucyd. ii. 
24,21 

We have always to thank Mr. Blaydes for most 
extensive collections of parallel passages, and in this 
volume these collections are more numerous and more 
full than ever : witness those given on 396, 421, 533 
(critical note), 753, 1146, and many other lines. 
Perhaps we hardly ought to complain that these 
collections are sometimes given both in the critical 
notes and again in the commentary, as on 150, 234, 
475, 850. 

We may regret that Mr. Blaydes has failed to grasp 
and to illustrate such things as the σοφῶς in 401, the 
ἀνὴρ both of praise and blame in 707, the exact force 
of πρὺς ταῦτα as in 659 (Cobet, novae lect. p. 271): 
we miss any reference to the historical difficulties 
raised by Miiller-Striibing on 590 foll. and the mass 
of recent literature on this passage: and we might 
expect some notice to be taken of Zielinski’s views on 
the construction of Comedy. 

δα with all drawbacks Mr. Blaydes’ edition of 
Aristophanes will remain a monument of wide know- 
ledge and wonderful labour. It is satisfactory to 
see that the Frogs has appeared, and that the Clouds 


is in the press. 
ΚΕ, A. NEI. 


The Suppliant Women of Euripides. A revised 
Text with brief English Notes, for the use of 


Schools, By F. A. Pavey, M.A., LL.D. Cam- 
bridge. Deighton, Bell, and Co, 1s. 6d, 


Turs edition is furnished with a useful historical 
introduction and helpful explanatory notes, and thus 
makes it more possible than it was before to add to 
the list of plays read in schools one which, as Mr. 
Paley says, contains ‘some splendid passages,’ and 
‘has a direct reference to events of the period.’ As 
regards the constitution of the text, all students of 
Euripides must be grateful to Dr. Paley for every 
fresh expression of his judgment, whether he is 
deciding between the views of earlier editors or 
making fresh suggestions of his own. Of the latter 
this edition contains sixty. It is however surprising, 
that in an edition in which more than half the notes 
deal with critical questions no reference is made to 
the latest published collation of the MSS. of the 
ylay—that, viz. in the critical edition of von 
Wilamowits-Mocllendorf (Analecta Euripidea, pp. 
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79 ff.) ; and also that the letters used by Kirchhoff to 
designate the Palatine and the Laurentian MSS. are 
wrongly printed as B and C at p. 6 of the Introduc- 
tion and wherever else they occur. 

In the metrical discussion on 1196 it is difficult 
to see how the sounding of ta ‘as yah’ would produce 
the requisite long syllable. There is an inconsistency 
too between the Introduction, p. 12, 1. 7, where the 
Chorus is spoken of as the widows of the fallen 
chiefs, and the notes on 42, 100, 940, 944 and 949, 
where they are spoken of as their mothers. 

E. B. ENGLAND, 


F. Huurscy. 2nd Ed. Vol. I. 
4 Mk. 50. 


Polybii Historiae. 
Berlin : Weidmann. 


AFTER an interval of twenty years since the com- 
mencement of his first edition, Hultsch has given to 
the world the first volume of a second edition of the 
Histories of Polybius. His labours have been mainly 
devoted to the establishment of a sound text, and he 
enters on questions of interpretation only incidentally. 
As a monument of textual learning the book is worthy 
of the place it now holds, as the standard edition of 
Polybius. Hultsch has mainly based this part of 
his work on a careful study of the Vatican MS. of 
Books I.—V., the pre-eminent authority of which he 
fully establishes. He gives however at the foot of 
each page an elaborate apparatus criticus, including 
not only all deviations of any importance in the MS. 
authority, but the history of the attempts towards 
amending the text which have been made by modern 
scholars from Casaubon downwards. A critic ‘ were 
as good go a mile on his errand’ as dare to approach 
Hultsch with an emendation which is already in his 
notebook. He visits on the head of the unconscious 
plagiarist all the annoyance which he feels—‘ taedium 
illud molestissimum, quod tanquam in cibis coctis 
recoquendis, ita in conjecturis lectis iterum iterumque 
legendis non sine suspiriis percepi.” The scholars 
who contribute to the Dutch Mnemosyne come in 
for the largest share of his wrath, and certainly in 
some of the instances he quotes we cannot but feel 
that he does well to be angry. 

While all students of Polybius owe a debt of 
gratitude to Hultsch for his labours on the text, it is 
very doubtful whether they have reason to bless him 
for the re-arrangement of the fragments and the con- 
sequent change in the notation. Hitherto the order 
adopted by Schweighiiuser at the beginning of the 
century has been universally κοὐ τες His books 
and chapters have been taken as the basis of nota- 
tion, and the extracts discovered since his time have 
been inserted as supplemental chapters (la, 14, &e.), 
each in its supposed place. All this traditional order 
is now swept away. The change makes no difference 
in Books I.—Y., but in the later volumes consisting 
of fragments and excerpts great confusion is caused, 
Hultsch gave us indeed even in the first edition a 
reference at the head of each chapter to the corre- 
sponding notation of Bekker, and in this edition he 
inserts a further reference to Bekker’s pages. Any 
one reading Polybius in Hultsch’s edition will have 
no difficulty in finding the corresponding passage in 
3ekker or Schweighiuser. But this is not the want 
for which it is most necessary to provide. What we 
really require is a facility for the reverse process. 
Many students will wish to read Polybius and to read 
it in the best text, without burdening themselves 
with the bulky volumes of Schweighauser's text, 
translation, and notes. These may be reserved for 
occasional use in a library. But Schweighiuser’s 
Lexicon is a help with which no one can dispense 
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who seriously desires to get at a correct interpretation 
of the Greek. This splendid work remains after 
eighty years by far the most valuable contribution to 
the study of Polybius. The meaning of each word, 
as it is employed by our author, is developed by 
judicious analysis and by reference to all the impor- 
tant passages; the reader ought to be continually 
turning to these passages to see the context and to 
weigh for himself the effect of each. But if he has 
only Hultsch’s edition at hand he may hunt in vain. 
It is doubtful whether for practical service he will 
not do better to content himself with the less perfect 
text but more convenient arrangement of Bekker. It 
would be a magnificent compensation to his readers, 
if Hultsch would re-publish the Lexicon of Schweig- 
hiiuser, supplementing it by elucidations from the 
newly-discovered fragments, and altering the refer- 
ences to suit the new notation. ‘Till this is done, 
those who use his work are placed at a serious 
disadvantage. 

The doctrine that Polybius dislikes and avoids the 
hiatus between two vowels has been established 
mainly by the sagacity and industry of Hultsch, who 
as early as 1859 discussed the matter in the 14th vol. 
of Philologus. There are adinitted exceptions, as 
when the hiatus coincides with a pause in the sense, 
or when it occurs between the article and the sub- 
stantive, and in a few other such cases. Perhaps 
Hultsch hardly allows enough for the possibility of 
exceptions ontside the limits which he acknowledges. 
It is not unnatural that the discoverer should be 
disposed to insist somewhat too rigidly on a rule, 
which our author undoubtedly had generally before 
him. . It would however be a surprising thing if in 
the course of forty books a writer so careless of style 
as Polybius should never have made a slip. I cannot 
think that when all the MSS. are agreed we are 
justified in altering the text to make it suit this 
requirement. In one passage in this volume (Polyb. 
iii. 81, 10), where the art of war is said to consist in 
seizing on the weak points of your adyersary—7 
μάλιστα Kal δι’ ὧν εὐχείρωτος ἔσται | ὁ προεστὼς τῶν 
moAeutwy—Hultsch so far acknowledges this as to 
retain the hiatus in his text, though in the Preface 
(p. xv.) he gives his own conjecture and those of 
others as to an alteration. To my mind he has ex- 
ercised on this occasion a sound discretion in not 
admitting any of the emendations proposed into his 
text, and I cannot see any reason to doubt the sound- 
ness of the MS. reading. In the present edition 
Hultsch has introduced the innovation of getting rid 
of the hiatus whenever it is possible to evade it by 
elision or crasis, even in passages where the MSS. 
give no hint of such a thing. This of course is a 
much less serious change than an actual alteration of 
the text ; still there are passages where this device 
seems somewhat to mar the dignity and beauty of a 
sentence, 

It is a great improvement in this edition that the 
most important questions in textual criticism, which 
arise in the course of the volume, are collected to- 
gether and discussed in the Preface, a reference to 
each such discussion being given at the foot of the 
page, where the passage occurs in the text. I will 
briefly notice one or two of the most interesting 

oints. 

On Polyb. ii. 39,6, Hultsch expresses his disagree- 
ment with the liberty which I have taken in my 
Selections from Polybius of altering the Διὸς ‘Ouaplou 
of the Vatican MS. into ᾿Αμαρίου on the strength of 
the inscription of Orchomenos, recorded by Foucart 
in vol. xxxii. of the Révue Archéologique. The title 
of the tutelary deity of the Achaean League, or of his 
temple (Polyb. v. 93, 10) at Aegium, is given not 


only in Polybius, but likewise in Pausanias and 
Strabo. In Polybius the only variant is Ὁμορίου in 
one of the passages according to a later MS., but in 
the other writers the name reads ᾿Αρνάριος, ’Awdpuos, 
or ‘Ouaydpios. 1 do not understand Hultsch to 
question the identity of the deity in all these cases. 
If this be admitted, we have the result that the MS. 
authority for his precise title is conflicting and, not- 
withstanding the weight of Hultsch’s dissent, I still 
agree with Foucart that we are bound to accept the 
testimony of a contemporary inscription for the correct 
form of the word. 

In Polyb. iii. 58, 9 the MSS. read καταφρονήσαντα 
τῆς παραδοξολογίας καὶ τερατείας ἑαυτοῦ χάριν προτι- 
μῆσαι τὴν ἀλήθειαν, καὶ μηδὲν τῶν πάρεξ ὄντων ἡμῖν 
ἀναγγεῖλαι. Schweighiuser suggests at the foot of 
the page ‘éavrjs utique videtur legendum,’ and 
translates ‘ipsam propter se veritatem colat.’ From 
his remark in the Lexicon (8.7. ἑαυτοῦ) Schweighiiuser 
seems at a later period to have formed the opinion 
that the MS. reading, as it stands, might bear the 
same sense—‘ ἑαυτοῦ in feminino genere aut pro eo 
positum: ἑαυτοῦ χάριν προτιμῆσαι τὴν ἀλήθειαν, veri- 
tatem propter se (propter ipsam) colere.’ Hultsch, 
though he does not seem to have noticed (any more 
than I did until it was pointed out to me by the 
editor of this Review) the passage in Schweighiiuser’s 
Lexicon, hits on the same device of keeping the read- 
ing ἑαυτοῦ and giving it the sense of ἑαυτῆς. He 
says, ‘si ἑαυτῆς scriptor posuisset, haec forma a 
legentibus ad παραδοξολογίας καὶ τερατείας relata esset: 
quam ambiguitatem ut evitaret κατὰ σύνεσιν neutrum 
ἑαυτοῦ protulit, quasi τὸ τὴν ἀλήθειαν λέγειν sequere- 
tur.’ The explanation ‘ipsam propter se veritatem 
colere’ comes before us with much greater force, now 
that we are not required to alter the MS. reading in 
order to get at it. In my own note on the passage 
I did not think it worth while to netice Schweig- 
hiauser’s translation, believing, as I then did, that it 
was bound up with his supposed emendation. That 
translation must now certainly be admitted as a 
possible rendering, perhaps as the most probable ren- 
dering of the text. Reiske’s interpretation however, 
which I formerly followed, still seems to me to be by 
no means out of court—‘‘spreta vanitate in com- 
miniscendis et venditandis fabulis mirificis et pro- 
digiosis sese jactante, qua id quaerunt illi nugatores 
ut non paullo plus illi quam alii sapere et praestare 
viderentur, veritatem omnibus rebus uvam praeferre.’ 
Hultsch’s comment on Reiske is as follows—‘ quae 
cum scripserit, in tavroAoylay quandam delapsus 
esse videtur vir alioquin subtilissimus.’ I would 
reply that the verbosity of Reiske’s rendering ΡῈ 
haps deserves rebuke, but that the sense, which it 
somewhat clumsily conveys, may be expressed with- 
out the slightest tautology, ‘to pay regard to truth 
above all things, scorning to τ ΤΗΣ for the sake of 
self-glorification (ἑαυτοῦ χάριν) in startling and 
marvellous assertions.’ 

Polybius’ account (iii. 117, 3) of the number of 
prisoners at Cannae is a puzzle for commentators. It 
reads—éx δὲ τῶν πεζῶν μαχόμενοι μὲν ἑάλωσαν els 
μυρίους, οἱ δ᾽ ἐκτὸς ὄντες τῆς μάχης. Hultsch remarks 
with reason—‘ Intacta haec verba plerique editores 
reliquerunt, non quod ea sana atque integra esse 
senserunt, sed, opinor, quia nihil aliud quod satis 
probabile esse videretur, erat in promptu.” I have 
attempted (Selections, ch. 90) to construe it, following 
Schweighiiuser, ‘these, though captured, were not 
in the battle,’ adding that ‘the expression is awk- 
ward,’ a phrase perhaps hardly as forcible as the 
occasion demanded. It is difficult to contend (as we 
must if this interpretation is to be maintained) that 
the οἱ δέ refers to the same persons as μαχόμενοι μέν, 
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or that μαχόμενοι μὲν ἐκτὸς δ᾽ ὄντες τῆς μάχης Means 
‘fighting, it is true, but not on the battle-field,’ or 
that eis μυρίους is only a loose way of putting the 
8,000, which, as we are told a few lines on, was 
really the number of those captured at the camp, or 
again that Polybius did not acknowledge a single 
prisoner taken on the field of battle. Hultsch 
(p. lxxi.) suggests (though he does not admit it into 
his text) an emendation which makes excellent sense 
and avoids all these difficulties. He proposes to read 
μαχόμενοι μὲν ἑάλωσαν eis χιλίους, ὀκτακισχίλιοι δ᾽ 
ἐκτὸς ὕντες τῆς μάχης. This gives 1,000 + 8,000, 
+ 3,000 + about 70,000 = about 82,000, which does 
not diverge intolerably from the rough total of ‘about 
80,000’ mentioned in ch. 113, 5. Hultsch tries to 
account for the wide discrepancy between his reading 
and that of the MS. by the supposition that the 
numbers were in some archetypal copy expressed not 
in words but in numerical letters. He thinks that 
Polybius’ words, as he has reconstructed them, might 


in some ancient MS. have been written €]C /A Ὁ: 
AEKTOC, and that this again might have been 


EICAMOIAEKTOC. 
At this stage the symbols €|C AM would, according 


to Hultsch, have the interpretation of eis μίαν μυριάδα, 
which a subsequent scribe would readily alter into 
the more Polybian phrase eis μυρίους. The palaeo- 
graphical part of the argument depends on two sup- 


positions, first that AM can stand for μίαν μυριάδα, 


easily corrupted into 


and secondly that while χιλίους was written simply 
A, ὀκτακισχίλιοι might be written not HH but jae. 


Both these propositions seem very questionable, 
especially the second. I am not aware what may be 
Hultsch's grounds for believing that the inflexional 
case-termination can be inserted after the numeral 
letter in the case of a cardinal number. Hultsch 
himself gives us no assistance. All that can be said 
is that if he has no authority for such a mode of 
writing he is seriously misleading his readers, and 
that if he has authorities and thinks it not worth 
while to state them, he greatly over-estimates the 
palaeographical knowledge likely to be found among 
those who use his book. Till this point is cleared up 
it is difficult to form a conclusion as to the soundness 
of the emendation. Sound or not, it is certainly 
most tempting, as restoring at once construction, 
consistency, and completeness to a sentence which, 
as it appears in the MSS., seems to be largely wanting 
in all these qualities. 
J. L. SrracHan-DAVIDsON. 


Lucian’s Dialogues, namely the Dialogues of 
the Gods, of the Sea-Gods, and of the Dead; 
Zeus the Tragedian, the Ferry-Boat etc., 
translated with notes and a preliminary memoir by 
Howarp δι ΜΒ, M.A. Bohn’s Classical Series, 
1888. Pp. xxv, 315. 5s, 


Tuts translation may fairly be described as good of its 
kind. It is a generally accurate construe of the 
original. More than a construe it does not profess to 
be. Graces of style are deliberately sacrificed by the 
translator, who considers them incompatible with 
his chief aim. Thus a version is ΤΟΣ ἡ αὶ which 
subordinates the higher to the lower fidelity, and can- 
not be regarded as reflecting the spirit of Lucian or 
as a serious attempt to render him attractive to English 
readers, At the same time the translation is, as 
already said, trustworthy in the main, though we 
are sometimes startled with such a rendering as that 
on p. 176, ‘and that (gold) is more precious than all 
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the other metals put together, ’ οὗτος δὲ ὅλοις μετάλ- 
λοις πλουσιώτερός ἐστιν. It should be mentioned that 
considerable pains have been taken with the notes 
and the index, the latter of which covers 30 pages. 
The following may be given as an average specimen 
of the translation. Subjoined for comparison is a 
somewhat free rendering of the same passage by Froude 
(Short Studies, vol. iti. p. 329). ‘Well, admirable Sir, 
all persons will concede to you that Homer was a 
good poet, but not that, of such matters, either he or 
any other poet is a trustworthy witness. For they 
care not for truth, I imagine, but for enchanting their 
hearers, and, therefore, they charm them by their 
verses and instruct them by their fables, and, in fine, 
use every device with a view to delighting’ (p. 198). 
Froude’s rendering is : ‘My excellent friend, Homer 
may be a first-rate poet, but neither he nor any of his 
kind are authorities on matters of fact. The object 
of poetry isto amuse, not to instruct. Poets arrange 
their words in metre, they invent legends out of their 
imagination, they desire to give their hearers pleasure, 
and that is all.” Wieland’s much-praised version here 
gives us:‘ Mein bewundernswiirdiger Herr, dass 
Homer ein guter Dichter gewesen sey, wird dir jeder- 


mann gerne zugeben; aber niemand, dasser oderirgend - 


ein anderer Dichter alsein Zeuge der Wahrheit in 
Sachen dieser Art aufgestellt werden kénne. Ich denke 
nicht dass es ihnen am Wahrheit zu thun sey ; ihre 
Absicht ist die Zuh6rer zu ergétzen und zu bezaubern : 
desswegen singen sie in Versen, desswegen sind ihre 
Werke mit Fabeln und Dichtungen angefiillt, und 
kurz, desswegen ist bey ihnen Alles auf das An- 
genehme angelest.’ 
W. Rays Roserts. 


Quellenstudien zu Philo von Alexandria, yon 
HANS von ARNIM, Berlin. Weidmann. 1888. 8vo, 
pp. 140. 4 Marks. 


Tuts volume of the Philologische Untersuchungen will 
be found interesting rather as a contribution to the 
history of Greek philosophy, than from the special 
point of view of the student of Philo. It consists 
of three discussions :—i. iiber die pseudophilonische 
Schrift περὶ ἀφθαρσίας κόσμου. ii. Philo und Aenesidem. 
iii. ein stoisches Zetema bei Philo. In the first von 
Arnim takes his start from the unfinished commentary 
of Bernays, and proceeds to investigate the approxi- 
mate date, the purpose and the sources of the treatise 
περὶ ἀφθαρσίας κόσμου, in regard to which he 
arrives at the following reswts. It was written 
about the latter half of the first century B.c. by one 
of those eclectic philosophers who endeavoured to 
harmonise the doctrines of Plato and Aristotle, and 
exhibits that tendency to mysticism which is- 
characteristic of the Alexandrines. The author 
made use of various Peripatetic and Stoic doen- 
ments. His work is a mere compilation, and the 
points at issue between the two schools are not very 
clearly grasped. The second deals with a passage of 
the περὶ μέθης (i. 383—388), where Philo is insisting 
upon the deceptive character of all sense knowled 

The argument is borrowed from a Greek philosopher, 
and this must be Aenesidemus, for we find here the 
τρόποι τῆς ἐποχῆς, which Sextus gives in a very 
similar shape, and distinctly ascribes to the great 
Sceptic. Von Arnim supports his position by 
investigations into the date of Aenesidemus (whom 
he holds to have flourished in the time of Cicero, and 
not, as Zeller thought, in the Augustan age), and 
into the relation of Aenesidemus to Heraclitus. The 
third takes for its text de plantatione Noe (i. 350—- 
358). The passage is ‘a chapter from a collection of 
ἠθικὰ ζηγτήματα composed for general readers by an 
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eclectic Stoic of the most liberal school, after 
Posidonius and Antiochus, but probably before the 
birth of Christ.’ The most important part of Von 
Armim’s work will be found in the second of his 
chapters which forms an appreciable addition to our 
knowledge of the dim but interesting figure of the 
Sceptic Philosopher. But from the nature of the case 
the discussion though conducted with much learning 
and ingenuity can only lead to somewhat shadowy 
results. 
C. Bree. 

Quaestiones Epicteteae. R. AsMus. 
Berlin: Freiburg. 1888. 


THE writer shows (1) that many of the fragments 
assigned to Epictetus in the standard editions are 
either doubtful or may be certainly assigned to other 
authors ; (2) that Epictetus wrote nothing himself, 
and that we have no reason to suppose that Arrian 
wrote any other treatise on the subject of Epictetus 
beyond the two which we now possess. 


H. H. Howorru. 


Pp. 1-51. 


Pythagoras in India. 
25, 587. 


Mr. Howortu here puts into popular form the argu- 
ments by which Schroeder endeavours to prove that 
the origin of the Pythagorean philosophy in Greece 
was due to the same impulse which gave birth to 
Buddhism in India. He has certainly succeeded in 
showing that there is a remarkable similarity between 
doctrines or practices attributed to Pythagoras and 
the teaching of the Indian sacred books. 


Pp. 1- 


Commentationes Philologae in honorem Sodalitii 
philologorum Gryphiswaldensis secundum lustrum 
ἃ. 4. iv. Kal. Aug. a. 1887 condentis. Scripserunt 
veteres Sodales. Berlin, Weidmann. Mk. 1. 60. 


OF the six papers which compose this little publication 
of sixty-seven pages, five are concerned with investi- 
gating sources. A. Brunk attempts to establish the 
existence of a collection of anecdotes which Aelian in 
his Varia historia and the author of the collection of 
apophthegmata, attributed to Plutarch, made use of 
independently, and he would identify such a collection 
with τὰ ἀπομνημονεύματα or Ta ἀποφθέγματα to which 
Plutarch himself sometimes refers. Waldemar Olsen 
makes it probable that Propertius influenced Tibullus 
and not vice versd. G. Knaack in a paper ‘ De fabulis 
nonnullis Cyzicenis’ compares the account of Conon 
who derived his information from Ephoros, with that 
of Apollonios Rhodios who followed Deilochos, in 
regard to the Argonauts at Cyzicus. P. Rasch in- 
vestigates how far Pliny made use of Hyginus’ treatise 
on bees, and M. Wellmann determines the extent to 
which Apollodoros in his Bibliotheca adopted state- 
ments of Hellanicus. The only paper that is not a 
study in sources is by G. Schulze on πολύς and vids in 
Homer. For πολέας which occurs eighteen times as 
a dissyllable he would read πολύς ( = πολύν»5), just 
as Christ reads πελέκῦς for πελέκεας in four places in 
wv. To explain the shortening of the first syllable of 
vids or ὑός in several passages in Homer, he has re- 
course to a primary form ὑύς ( = sujés*), cf. Sk. 
sinus, Germ. sinus, from which he derives all the 
forms in use by an elaborate process of contamination. 
Joun B. Bury. 


Leptodendron Septentrionale. By L. CAMPprit. 
Edinburgh. 


Tus charming little book deserves a warm welcome 
from scholars. Prof. Campbell has shown himself a 
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master of many styles of Greek verse, and if less 
successful in Epic and Elegiac than in Tragic metres, 
there is much of every kind which challenges un- 
stinted praise. 

Two Homerie fragments much amplified in trans- 
lation, perhaps too much, open the volume. Gray’s 
Elegy is one of the toughest morsels for the trans- 
lator and has been most vigorously assailed, with 
what success such lines as these will show : 


χλωραῖς δ᾽ ἐν βήσσῃσιν ἀκίνδυνον τε κατ᾽ οἶμον 
ἄψοφον ἐξετέλευν ἀτραπιτὺν βιοτῆς. 


Here is a good couplet from another quarter : 


Affliction follows Fortune’s wheels, 
And soon is shaken from her heels. 


τ ᾿ ; - 4 = 
ὦκα Τύχης κύκλοις ἕπεται πόθος, ὦκα δ᾽ ἀπορρεῖ 
κλινθέντων ὀχέων λὰξ ἀποκρουόμενος. 


The Iambics which follow, translations from Shak- 
spere for the most part, are in the Aeschylean strain, 
more so perhaps than might have been expected from 
a commentator on Sophocles. But neither is this 
tone absent, and two beautiful epigrams in honour of 
the ‘sweet singer of Colonus’ are to be found in the 
book. 

The well-known lines of the Chorus in Henry V. 
describing the preparations for war are nobly ren- 
dered. What again can be more dexterous than the 
way in which tennis-court phrases are handled in the 
tennis-court scene from the same play. 


When we have matched our rackets to these balls, 

We will, in France, by God’s grace, play a set 

Shall strike his father’s crown into the hazard. 

Tell him he hath made his match with such a 
wrangler 

That all the courts of France will be disturbed 

With chaces. 


σφαίραις σπάθην δὲ ταῖσδ᾽ ἐπαρτύσας ἐγὼ 
σφαίρισμ᾽ ἐκεῖσ᾽ ἂν σὺν θεῷ παίζοιμ᾽, ὅπερ 
κείνου πατρῷον κύκλον εἰς ἕρκος βαλεῖ, 
τοιῷδε γάρ τοι τῆσδε παιδιᾶς ἔριν 
ἀντιστατῇ ξυνῆψεν, ὥστ᾽ αὔλας ἐκεῖ 
χώραν θ᾽ ἅπασαν, ὡς δόμον σφαιριστικὸν, 
κτυπεῖν κροτητοῖς ᾿Απίαν δραμήμασιν. 


The scene in the Forum over Caesar’s body, with 
the speeches of Brutus and Antony, is given at length, 
and though unequal contains much admirable work. 

Choric fragments most melodious in tone and 
happy in expression are interspersed in the volume. 

The only criticisms which occur are minute: 
κλῦθι should perhaps be confined to Choric metres ; 
κατάβα, κάτω BAO with its suggestion of Aristophanes 
contrasts significantly the true Attic form with the 
Epic ; and against ζῆθι we must enter a protest ; the 
form βιοῦσι which occurs in Hamlet's soliloquy, ‘To 
be or not to be,’ is of doubtful authority ; and in the 
last line of the great passage in the Tempest— 


tw, βρότεια πράγμαθ᾽, ὡς ὀνειράτων 
ἀλίγκιοι μορφαῖσι, τὸν βραχὺν βίον 
τελοῦντες οὐδὲν ἄλλο πλὴν κοίτης ἄπο 
σμικρὸν χρόνον βλέψαντες αὖ κοιμώμεθα--- 


surely αὖ is incorrect, and we should read cither αὖθις 
εὕδομεν or εὕδομεν πάλιν. 

Greek Elegiacs are free from dialectic rules, and 
avowedly follow on the lines of late authors: but 
ἐπέων in page 15 should have been plainly written 
ἐπῶν, as it is an Iambic in scansion. 


E. D. 5. 


a 
bo 
bo 


NOTES. 


Hipe-Measurep LANpDs.—Every one knows how 
Dido bought as much land as could be covered by an 
oxhide and then cutting the hide in strips sur- 
rounded with them the site whereon she built her city 
which thence received the name of Byrsa (Virgil, 
Aeneid i. 367 sq. ; Justin xviii. 5). Similar stories 
are cited by Grimm, Deutsche Kechtsalterthiimer, p. 
90sg. and R. Kohler, in Orient wand Occident, iii. p. 
185 sqq. To the parallels adduced by them I πὰ ἴα 
add the following. 

(1) Ina Tartar story, Jermak begs a chief to give 
him land to the extent of a hide. The chief grants 
his request. Then Jermak cuts the hide into narrow 
strips, fastens a pole in the ground, and tying one end 
of the thong to the pole traces a circle, of which the 
full length of the thong is the radius. 
possession of the land included in this circle and dwells 
there. W. Radloff, Proben der Volkslitteratur der 
Turkischen Stimme Siid-Sibiriens, tv. p. 179. 

(2) Ina Burmese legend King Dwattabong had a 
favourite female slave who asked for as mnch land as 
she could cover with a hide. The king granted her 
request ; Whereupon she cut the hide in strips and 
with them surrounded land enough whereon to build 
the city of Issay-Mew. The name of the whole 
kingdom, Thara-Kettara or Thayakittaya, is derived 
by the Burmese from Thara or Tha-ya, ‘ahide’. A. 
Bastian, Die Volker des oestlichen Asien, 1. p. 25. 

(3) In Cambodia Bastian was told that hundreds 
of years ago the Dutch came in great ships and asked 
from the king as much land as they could cover with 
a buffalo’s hide. On getting his leave they cut the 
hide in strips and enclosed a wide space, on which 
they meant to build a stronghold.—Bastian, op. cit., 
iv. p. 367 sq. 

(4) Juvanese historians tell how a Dutch captain 
sunk his ship off Jakatra and then requested of the 
prince of the place a small piece of ground on which 
he might build a shed to store the sails &c. while he 
tried to raise the ship. This request was granted. 
‘He afterwards waited on the prince, and requested 
as much more land as could be covered by a buffalo’s 
hide, on which he might build a smail péndok. This 
being complied with, he cut the hide into strips, and 
claimed all the land he could inclose with them, To 
this also the prince, after some hesitation, consented’. 
Raflles, History of Java, ut. p. 153 sq. (ed. 1817). 

(5) According to a Balinese legend, the people of 
Tenganan, a district in Bali, formerly pas the 
honour of keeping the herds of the King of Kaloeng- 
koeng. It befel that the King’s riding "hone died at 
pasture. So the King commanded that the horse 
should be buried on the spot and that the land, as 
far as the smell of the carrion spread, should belong 
to the herdsman. Thereupon the people of 
Tenganan cut the carcass in pieces and each of them 
sticking a bit in his girdle set off to walk They 
walked and walked till they had as much Jand as 
they knew what to do with; and that is why the 
district of Tenganan is one of the biggest in Bali, 
Van Eck, ‘Schetsen van het eiland Bali,’ in Tijdschrift 
voor Nederlandsch Indié, February, 1880, p, 117. 

Strictly speaking in the last example the standard 
of measurement is not the hide but the walking power 
of the people of Tenganan. But the similarity to the 
other stories will not be denied. The wide diffusion 
of such tales confirms Grimm’s conjecture (DA. p. 
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He then takes - 


538 sq) that in them we have a recollection of a mode of 

land measurement once actually in use and of which 

the designation is still retained in the English hide, 
J. G. FRAZER. 


* * 
* 


Tue BrepsteEAD OF THE FLAMEN Dats, —In 
the curious chapter of Aulus Gellius (x. 15) which 
details the minute rules observed by the Flamen 
Dialis in his daily life, it is said the feet of his bed 
had always to be smeared with fine mud. The 
meaning of this rule becomes plain when we remember 
that the Σελλοί, the old priests of Zeus at ee 
were bound to sleep on the ground (χαμαιεῦναι, 71 
π 235), and further when we find that the priest of the 
old Prussian god Potrimpo was bound to sleep on the 
bare earth for three nights before he sacrificed to the 
god (Hartknoch, Dissertationes historicae de variis 
rebus Prussicis, p. 163, bound up with his edition of 
Diisburg’s Chronicon Prussiae, Frankfort and Leipzig 
1679; Simon Grunau, Preussischer Chronik, ed. 
Perlbach, I. p. 95). Plainly the mud on the 
feet of the Flamen’s!bedstead was one of those 
‘accomodations with heaven’ which are to be found 
in every religion. Instead of sleeping on the ground, 
as his predecessors doubtless did in days of old, the 
modern Flamen slept in a bed, but soothed his con- 
science by daubing the legs of the bed with mud and 
thus, by a convenient ecclesiastical fiction, ἜΡΩΣ 
on the ground. A chapter on ecclesiastical fictions 
would be agreeable and instructive reading. The 
ancient Jew rent his garments in mourning; the 
modern Jew (who knows the value of clothes, even of 
old ones) contents himself with undoing a seam for a 
couple of inches or so. In the second volume of 
Bastian’s Die Volker des dstlichen Asien, p. 319 sq. 
there is a pleasant description of the way in which a 
Burmese monk contrives to make the best of both 
worlds, He may not touch a woman—but if his 
mother falls into a well, he may pull her out with a 
long pole, provided he imagines that he is pulling — 
out a log of wood. He may not eat after noon—but — 
he is free at any time of the afternoon or evening to 
ask a disciple what o’clock it is, and if the disciple 
says ‘ Not noon yet’ the monk may full to. And so 
on ad infinitum. 

J. G, Frazer. 


* * 
* 


ΟΝ μή Proniirive with Furvre INDICATIVE, 


Demosth. Aristocr. § 117: ταύτην, ἂν ἐμοὶ 
συμβούλῳ, φυλάξετε thy πίστιν πρὸς τοῦτον τὸν Θρᾷκα 
καὶ μὴ βουλήσεσθε εἰδέναι τίνα ἂν.. «πρὸς ὑμᾶς σχοίη. 
γνώμην. 

Lysias, Or. 29 § 13 (Bekker 19): ἐὰν δὲ εὖ φρονῆτε, 
καὶ νυνὶ φανερὸν... ποιήσετε... kal μηδεμίαν αὑτοῖς, 
ἄδειαν δώσετε. 


TuEse two passages are quoted by Professor Goodwin 
(Moods and Tenses, § 25, note 5) in support of the view 
that μὴ with fut. indic. sometimes expresses a prohi 
bition. They are also commented upon by Professor 
Butcher in a notice of Weil's Demosthenes (Classical 
Review, Oct. 1887). Weil, like Prof. Goodwin, 
‘uh βουλήσεσθε = μὴ BotdrAcobe.’ Prof. Butcher 
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poses οἵ Weil’s instance from Aristophanes (1 μέν 
488), pointing out that μαλακὸν δ᾽ ἐνδώσετε μηδὲν is 
part of a relative clause: and of Soph. Ajax 572, 
where the future depends on a preceding ὅπως 
(Dindorf and others having gratuitously printed a 
full stop in the middle of the sentence, at εἰσαεί) ; 
also of Menander Mow. 572 (reading not ἀδικήσεις 
but adienons); and Eur. Med. 822 (reading not 
λέξεις but λέξη"). 

Prof. Goodwin has another example (qualified 
however by ‘perhaps’) Aesch. Sept. 250. But the 
whole line is οὐ σῖγα μηδὲν τῶνδ᾽ ἐρεῖς κατὰ πτόλιν ; 
though some print οὐ σῖῦγα ; μηδὲν.. «πτόλιν. Prof, 
Butcher concludes: ‘ Comparing the two sentences’ 
(in Demosthenes and Lysias), ‘we may perhaps be 
driven to accept the usage, however rare, as genuine, 
and to give it a place beside certain other eccentric 
but well-established combinations.’ I suggest the 
following explanation. 

The expression φυλάξετε καὶ μὴ βουλήσεσθε is like 
the English ‘you will take-care-and-not-wish.’ ‘ You 
will take care and you will not wish’ would be 
φυλάξετε καὶ οὐ βουλήσεσθε. Here there are two 
expressions, one aflirmative and the other negative. 
But in φυλάξετε καὶ μὴ βουλήσεσθε (‘you will take- 
care-and-not-wish ’) the negative expression is regarded 
as part of the affirmative. This of course is irregular ; 
but, like so many irregularities, it is instructive, for 
it involves a principle. 

I hold that od is a special negative for a special pur- 
pose, being used categorically for negative assertions. 
Consequently μὴ, which I suppose to be the original 
negative, has been limited in its use, and is employed 
where there is no negative assertion : which is much 
the same as saying (though I think it is a more aceur- 
ate way of saying) that it has become for the most 
part mental or conceptual. I suppose that, theoreti- 
cally, ‘ He ὦ not beautiful’ is οὐ καλός ἐστι, and ‘ He 
is not-beautiful (unbeautiful) is μὴ-καλός ἐστι. It is 
obvious how this corresponds to the difference between 
of οὐ καλοὶ and of μὴ καλοὶ (ὄντε5). The ‘generic’ 
expression, of μὴ καλοί, means ‘the unbeautiful,’ the 
persons whoever they.may be who answer to the 
mental negative conception ef ‘unloveliness’: in 
other words, there is no negative assertion implied. 
But of οὐ καλοὶ is ‘the persons of whom I deny that 
they are beautiful’: this is categorical: it does 
contain a negative assertion. It is not, however, 
idiomatic Greek to say μὴ καλός ἐστι. The usual 
Greek idiom prefers, or requires, that the negative 
should come to the lips (so to speak) when it can, 
when no indirectness or subordinateness of construc- 
tion interferes : prefers that a man should say (both 
things being equally possible in themselves) not * He 
is unbeautiful,’ but ‘He is not beautiful.’ Still, ex- 
ceptions to this are not rare. So (most noticeably) 
Thucyd, i. 118, of Λακεδαιμόνιοι... ἡσύχαζον... ὄντες 
μὲν καὶ πρὸ τοῦ μὴ ταχεῖς ἰέναι ἐς τοὺς πολέμους 
(‘being unready’): or Soph. Philoct. 79, ἔξοιδα καὶ 
φύσει σὲ μὴ πεφυκότα : or Plato Phaedr. 264 B, ἐμοὶ 
μὲν γὰρ ἔδοξεν, ὡς μηδὲν εἰδότι, οὐκ ἀγεννῶς τὸ ἐπιὸν 
εἰρῆσθαι τῷ γράφοντι (“1 did not appreciate his fine 
argument, being such a poor ignoramus as I am,’ a 
μηδὲν-εἰδώς, τῶν μηδὲν εἰδότων tis): or, even witha 
finite verb, Phaedo 106 ἢ. σχολῇ yap ἄν τι ἄλλο 
φθορὰν μὴ δέχοιτο ( ‘Hardly would anything else be 
indestructible, μὴ-φθορὰν-δεχόμενον, if not this’). 
What are all these but extensions of the ordinary 
‘generic’ expression with definite article or relative, 
such as are regular in later Greek, e.g. S. Matt. 7,19, 
πᾶν δένδρον μὴ ποιοῦν καρπὸν καλὸν ἐκκόπτεται (Where 
the μὴ is essentially the same as that, with an article, 
in v. 26, πᾶς ὁ ἀκούων μου τοῦς λόγους τούτου" Kal μὴ 
ποιῶν αὐτούς) ? 


And again, theoretically, ‘you will-not wish’ (I 
deny that you will wish) is οὐ βουλήσεσθε : but ‘ you 
will not-wish’ (I affirm that you will be indisposed) 
μὴ βουλήσεσθες But here, as before, idiom requires 
us to use οὐ : the negative must come to the lips if 
it can: in other words, μὴ with indice. is only used 
where there is a reason for not using od. For 
example, in a hypothesis, εἰ μὴ βούλεσθε (put the case 
of your not wishing): or in a ‘generic’ expression, as 
ὕστις μὴ βούλεται = ὃ μὴ βουλόμενος, where a distinct 
purpose is served (viz. the avoidance of assertion) by 
having an expression different from ὅσπερ οὐ βούλεται 
= 6 οὐ βουλόμενος. And soit is, though exceptionally, 
in the two passages under consideration. There isa 
reason for saying ‘ you will not-wish’ (you will be in- 
disposed), which is an afirmatio negativi and not 
a denial. And the reason is that the negative expres- 
sion is regarded as part of the affirmative. It is so 
attached to φυλάξετε that it becomes a statement of 
what ‘you’ wil/ do, not of what ‘ you’ will not do. 
‘You will be indisposed.’ ‘ You will take-care-and- 
not-wish.’ 

R. WHITELAW. 


On Iliad 11. 354-6: 


τῷ μή Tis πρὶν ἐπειγέσθω olkovde νέεσθαι 
πρίν τινα πὰρ Τρωῶν ἀλόχῳ κατακοιμηθῆναι, 
τίσασθαι δ᾽ Ἑλένης ὁρμήματά τε στοναχάς TE, 


The dispute as to whether Ἑλένης is ἃ subjective 
or objective genitive—whether, that is, we are to 
take it (i.) with Ameis as ‘Scelenleiden und Seufzer 
(Klagen) der Helena,’ or (ii. ) with Mr. Leaf as ‘ groans,’ 
Χο. for Helen’—has lasted considerably longer 
than the original quarrel about that lady. Now it 
cannot be subjective because, as Mr. Leaf says, 
‘Helen having deserted her husband voluntarily 
could not be regarded by the Greeks as a victim 
whose sufferings they were to avenge.’ It cannot be 
objective because, as Ameis says, you cannot imagine 
10,000 Greeks having such feelings as ὁρμήματα and 
στοναχάς for Helen, I quite agree with both, These 
two commentators having thus satisfactorily disposed 
of each other, the ground is clear for a third alterna- 
tive, which seems so obvious that I think it must 
have occurred to others before ; viz., to translate the 
passage, ‘And make the Trojans pay for Helen 
the miseries of rapes and groans’; taking Ἑλένης as 
the gen. of price ἀντὶ Ἑλένης, and ὁρμήματα and 
στοναχάς in the sense of ‘violent assaults’ and 
‘croaus,’ such as traditionally characterize the sack 
of a city ; ef. Cornificius, Neminem fugit urbe capla 
quae miseriae consequi soleant . . . liberi partim 
jugulantur... partim constuprantur. In this way 
we get a satisfactory connexion not only between the 
two words, but also with the previous line, which 
under the two other interpretations has never seemed 
to me satisfactory. That ὁρμήματα with such a con- 
text can mean this, I do not doubt: our only clue 
to its meaning is its connexion with ὁρμή, ‘violent 
impulse or rush.’ That τίσασθαι should be so used 
seems natural enough ἃ priori ; and the view is con- 
firmed by the use of ἀντιτίσασθαι---οἵ, ayaryijs ἂντι- 
τίσασθαι φόνον, Aesch, Agam. 1263. Much of the 
brutality of the incentive held out in the second line 
is done away with when it figures as an appropriate 
form of revenge. The use of the singular ἀλόχῳ 
also becomes more intelligible, as contrasted with 
Menelaus’ wife, whose rape each Greek is thus to 
avenge. 

J. Ε. Nixon, 
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Pindar, Pyth. 1. 1, Χρυσέα φόρμιγξ ᾿Απόλλωνος 
καὶ ἰοπλοκάμων σύνδικον Μοισᾶν κτέανον. Dr. 
Fennell, after Heyne and Cookesley, explains σύνδικον 
‘that takest part with,’ 1.6. as aiding or backing the 
celestial singers, which gives far better sense than 
the usual and insipid interpretation, ‘common 
treasure of.’ I observe that Mr. Sidgwick in his 
edition of the Agamemnon gives this same sense to 
the adverb συνδίκως in the difficult line (1601) 
λάκτισμα δείπνου συνδίκως τιθεὶς ἀρᾷ, the over- 
turning of the table being conceived of as aiding and 
backing up the curse. This makes it unnecessary to 
read ἀράν with Herm. and Pal. who even then give a 
very far-fetched interpretation. The two passages 
might with advantage be compared in this sense, and 
not in that in which L. and 8S. bring them together. 

In Classical Review, 280 a, Prof. Tucker (after 
Cobet) notices the frequent MSS. confusion between 
αὐτός and ἀστός. Another instance may probably be 
given from Eur. Bacch. 962, μόνος yap εἰμ᾽ αὐτῶν 
ἀνὴρ τολμῶν τόδε. Here Dr. Paley suggests ἀστῶν 
(in which he has been anticipated by Elmsley), and 
although there is no difficulty in αὐτῶν, yet ἀστῶν 
gives much more point to the reply of Dionysus, μόνος 
σὺ πόλεως τῆσδ᾽ ὑπερκάμνεις, μόνος. 

R. C. SEATON. 


ἈΞ * 
* 


AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon 555-7. 


μόχθους γὰρ εἰ λέγοιμι Kal δυσαυλίας, 
σπαρνὰς παρήξεις καὶ κακοστρώτους, ---τί δ᾽ οὐ 
στένοντες, οὐ λαχόντες ἥματος μέρος; 


Mr. Paley translates the last line thus: ‘in a word, 
what was there that we had not to lament, what 
that we did not receive as our daily portion?’ He 
apparently repeats τί with ob λαχόντες, which seems 
a very doubtful construction, not supported by his 
citation from Eurip. Androin. (1. 450), and #uaros 
μέρος, as has often been pointed out, could hardly 
mean ‘daily portion.’ Professor Kennedy reads Ado- 
xovres and interprets, ‘when were we not groaning 
and shouting any fraction of a day θ᾿ remarking in a 
note that λαχόντες is ‘unmeaning.’ Mr. A. Sidgwick 
suggests πάσχοντες or κλαίοντες. 

I do not believe that λαχόντες is corrupt. A much 
slighter change than is involved in any remedy 
hitherto proposed for λαχόντες will give an apt and 
definite sense. The complaint of the herald is that 
the ships were inconveniently crowded ; the deckways 
were narrow and ill-provided with means of resting 
(κακοστρώτουΞ) ; there was but scant room for sitting 
or reclining. By changing the breathing of #uaros 
we obtain a most appropriate meaning— 


ob λαχόντες ἥματος μέρος. 


Translate, ‘If I were to tell of our hardships and in- 
clement bivouacs, of the narrow deck passages, ill- 
strewn with bedding—and of all our groans, when we 
failed to obtain a place on the seats (lit. a share of a 
seat).’ There was only room for some of the soldiers 
to sit down ; those who had to stand—perhaps they 
took it by lot, Aaydéyres—groaned. στένω is the 
appropriate word, as it suggests the physical pressure 
of thronging. 

jjua bears the same relation to the perfect-present 
ἦμαι as χρῆμα, ῥῆμα, κτῆμα to κέχρημαι, εἴρημαι, 
κέκτημαι. 

J. Β. Bury. 
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Sopnoc es, Philoctetes 41 f. 


Khor’ οὐχ ἑκάς που πῶς γὰρ ἂν νοσῶν ἀνὴρ 
κῶλον παλαιᾷ κηρὶ προσβαίη μακράν ; 


It is difficult to believe that προσβαίη is genuine. 
1 used to explain it by supposing that Odysseus, 
standing outside of the cave, is thinking of all move- 
ment from the eave as movement towards himself 
and his comrade. But we certainly seem to require 
a compound with πρός (καὶ Baln would suffice, 
indeed ; but the change of καὶ to προσ would remain 
a mystery.) As minuscule « so often became β, the 
true reading may be προσκάζοι (‘limp forth’). προσ- 
βάζοι would quickly have generated προσβαίη. 

R. C. JEBB. 


* * 
* 


A FRAGMENT OF SopHocLEs-—When quoting a 
new bit of Euripides from L. Cohn’s Zu den Paroemio- 
graphen (C. R. ii. 42), I should have added that the 
Paris MS. which contains it contains also, as it 
seems, a new line of Sophocles. In a gloss (p. 70) 
on βοιώτιος νόμος almost identical with Zenobius 11. 
65, there is a quotation :— 


ὅταν τις ἀείδῃ τὸν βοιώτιον νόμον 
τά πρῶτα μὲν σχολαῖον εὔτονος ἀεί. 


The first line is given by Zen. and is known to 
editors (Dind. no. 858, Nauck. 878). The second is 
new ; εὔτονος should perhaps be εὐτόνως. Another 
gloss in the same MS. (p. 71) refers the phrase 
Σιλφίου λειμών (Dind. 945, Nauck. 734) to the 
‘Triptolemus.’ It was hitherto among the ‘&5qAwv 
δραμάτων, quoted from Hesychius. 

F. HAVERFIELD. 


* ἢ 
* 


ARISTOPHANES, Aves 194-5.—pa γῆν. . . μὴ ᾽γὼ 
νόημα κομψότερον ἤκουσάπω. Editors (e.g. Mr. W. C. 
Green) find a difficulty in wh... ἤκουσα. They 
compare μή with future, Lysistr. 917, &e., but add 
that the future construction is different. Should one 
not put both passages in the same category as the 
indic. with oaths in Homer (Monro, Gr. ὃ 358), e.g. 
Iliad 10, 329, ἴστω Zetds. .. μὴ . . . ἐποχήσεται 
ἄλλος so 15, 36 (μή and present) ? This is quite 
distinct from the elliptic idioms. 

F. HAVERFIELD. 


* * 
* 


Piato, Rep. 498 A.—Nov μὲν, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγὼ, of καὶ 
ἁπτόμενοι (φιλοσοφίας) μειράκια ὄντα ἄρτι ἐκ παίδων 
τὸ μεταζὺ οἰκονομίας καὶ χρηματισμοῦ πλησιάσαντες 
αὐτοῦ τῷ χαλεπωτάτῳ ἀπαλλάττονται. This can 
hardly mean ‘in the intervals of business’, because 
that sense is certainly inappropriate here. μεταξύ 
‘between’ is however sometimes used in a peculiar 
way. Instead of a thing being between A and B, it 
is sometimes said to be between B, so that μεταξύ 
practically means ‘on this side of, ’ ‘ short of,’ “before 
reaching.’ See Shilleto’s note on Dem. περὶ 
παραπρεσβείας ὃ 181, where several illustrative passa- 
ges are quoted. Plato seems therefore to mean that 
youths just dabble in philosophy after emerging from 
boyhood and before they begin to manage property or 
conduct business, when in Malvolio’s phrase ‘it is 
with them in standing water, between boy and man.’ 

Herbert Ricuarps, 
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Sr. Marruew xxvi. 45.—Professor Palmer has 
suggested an ingenious interpretation to remove the 
well-known difficulty of this verse. But will τὸ λοιπόν 
bear the meaning which he gives toit ? Canit he used 
as Ξεμετὰ ταῦτα or borepoy? Itseems to me that it 
regularly denotes a future time starting from the 
present or a fixed period, rather than an indefinite 
future. Thus Xen. Azad. 2, 2, 5 says, τὸ λοιπὸν ὁ μὲν 
ἦρχεν, i.e. directly after the departure of the general, = 
‘henceforth’, ‘henceforward’. And what is more to the 
point, we find a close parallel in Heb. 10, 13, τὸ λοιπὸν 
ἐκδεχόμενος, ‘henceforth waiting,’ 1.6, from the 
point of time at which ἐκάθισεν ἐν δεξιᾷ τοῦ θεοῦ. 
On reading over the passages from the synoptical 
Gospels it struck me at once that SS. Matthew and 
Mark may be reconciled with S. Luke by simply add- 
ing a note of interrogation—Kaéevdere τὸ λοιπὸν καὶ 
ἀναπαύεσθε ; and this agrees with the question as 
given in ver. 40, when Christ first approached. Finding 
his disciples sleeping for the thirdtime, notwith- 
standing his injunction γρηγορεῖτε, Jesus asks in a 
tone of sorrowful rebuke, ‘ Are ye sleeping and resting 
for what still remains (quod superest, Beza) of my 
time (before capture)?’ This interpretation had com- 
mended itself to me before examining the versions. 
On doing so I found that the French and German 
coincided in adopting this — the former reading, 
Vous dormez encore et vous vous repose? the latter 
Ach, wollt thr nun schlafen und ruhen? Cf. Hom. 1. 
23, 69, Εὕδεις, αὐτὰρ ἐμεῖο λελασμένος ἔπλευ, ᾿Αχιλλεῦ, 
where the verb may equally well be used inter- 
rogatively. The other versions—Beza, Douay, Ital., 
Span., Dutch, follow the A.V. in taking the verb as 
an imperative, but the Ital. clearly brings out the 
force of τὸ λοιπόν, Dormite pure da ora innanzi. Another 
method will suggest itself, by which the sense, though 
not the form, of the Gospels may be reconciled, viz. to 
translate καθεύδετε as an indicative. Assuming this to 
be correct, we suppose Christ to approach and, finding 
his disciples again asleep, he says half regretfully and 
half reproachfully, ‘ Ye are sleeping and resting (in- 
stead of watching and praying) during the little time 
that is left tome,’ which will in sense harmonize with 
S. Luke’s ‘ Why are ye sleeping?’ To get rid of the 
difficulty, as some do, by supposing Christ to tell his 
disciples to sleep on, and then, allowing an interval of 
some time to elapse, to say ἀπέχει (= ἱκανόν ἐστιν, S. 
Luke 22, 38), issurely straining the point too much, 
as nothing is implied in the first two Gospels, leading 
us to think that Christ went away, or allowed an inter- 
val to intervene, after the word ἀναπαύεσθε. As our 
Lord’s words, then, in the third Gospel are undoubt- 
edly interrogative, and as his similar words on the 
same occasion, as recorded by the first two, may be 
interrogative, I think itis at once safer and more 
rational for us to treat them as such than to adopt an 
unusual interpretation of a common Greek word. 

LAUNCELOT DoWDALL. 


* * 
* 


A MISINTERPRETED PASSAGE IN PAvsANIAS.— In 
Pausanias’ account of the city of Boura in Achaia (vii. 
25, 8) we read as follows : Ναὸς ἐνταῦθα Δήμητρος, 5 δὲ 
᾿Αφροδίτης Διονύσου τέ ἐστι καὶ ἄλλος Εἰλειθυίας" λίθου 
τοῦ Πεντελησίου τὰ ἀγάλματα, ᾿Αθηναίου δὲ ἔργα 
Εὐκλείδου" καὶ τῇ Δήμητρί ἐστιν ἐσθής. Δί πᾶνο men- 
tioned then three shrines, and statues of the four divin- 
ities to whom the shrines are dedicated, carved out of 
Pentelic marble by the Athenian sculptor Eucleides. 
The brief description seems to end here, but the sen- 
tence that follows has caused difficulty. It has 
been referred to by Bernoulli in his ‘Aphrodite,’ p. 
11, and by Prof. Gardner (Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
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vol. vii. 1, p. 92) and Loth writers suppose that the 
words must mean ‘and Demeter is here represented by 
Eucleides as draped,’ and both at once perceive the 
necessary implication to be that the statues of Dionysos, 
Aphrodite and Eileithyia are nude : and both are re- 
luctant to admit that this could have beentrue. The 
implication is necessary, because a writer who is de- 
scribing four statues — one of which is Demeter’s,—and 
who expressly states, ‘Demeter’s is clothed’, must 
mean to express in an allusive manner, as though he 
blushed at the admission of the fact, that the others 
were nude ; for unless he meant this, the words as 
translated above would have no meaning at all, since 
Demeter was always represented in drapery and an un- 
draped Demeter would be a sheer impossibility, Mr. 
Shilleto in his translation of Pausanias feels no em- 
barrassment or sense of difficulty, but simply translates 
‘and Demeter is clothed.’ Quite apart from the 
question whether the Greek words could bear this 
meaning, archaeological evidence would be conclusive 
against this interpretation of the passage ; for a nude 
Fileithyia is, I believe, as impossible a figure as a 
nude Demeter. We find only those female divinities 
represented in Greek sculpture as undraped to whom 
the display of personal charm is important (such as 
Aphrodite and the Charites), and Eileithyia is not one 
of these, being identified by Pausanias and grouped 
by Pindar with the Fates—hence her epithet εὔλινος--- 
and being of close kin to Hera. The statue of this 
austere goddess of birth and fate was entirely envel- 
oped in drapery at Athens, was clad in a fine robe at 
Aegion, was shrouded from the eyes of all save her 
priestess at Corinth: so that if Pausanias had found 
at Boura a naked Eileithyia he would certainly have 
called attention to this in clearer words than he has 
used. 

In fact the words of the text are entirely against the 
rendering mentioned above: the style of Pausanias 
is generally simple and straightforward, but such a 
phrase as τῇ δήμητρί ἐστιν ἐσθής, if meaning ‘ the 
statue of Demeteris clothed,’ is very unnatural at 
least, even if it is possible Greek. Again, the particle καὶ 
does not give a natural connection for the sentence ; 
if he wished to say that the other statues were nude, 
but that of Demeter was draped, we might have ex- 
pected some such sentence as τὰ μὲν ἄλλα ἀγάλματα 
γυμνά ἐστι, τὸ δὲ Δήμητρος χιτῶνι κεκάλυπται oF 
χιτῶνά ἐστιν ἐνδεδυμένον. 

The disputed sentence seems through its position 
and through its initial particle to introduce a separate 
fact, to record a new object ; and it can only mean, 
that ‘there is a raiment for the Demeter of the shrine,’ 
that is to say, that in the shrine was preserved a sacred 
raiment to be worn by the statue on solemn occasions. 
The practice of weaving and preserving such drapery 
for the statues of divinities is well known, and this 
interpretation delivers us from the insinuation of an 
undraped Eileithyia. 
L. R. FARNELL, 


* * 
* 


Aw EpirarH FouND AT PHOLEGANDROS.—Kaibel 
(Epigrammata Gracea ex lapidibus conlecta, Berolini, 
1878) gives (190) Corp. Inser. Grace. N. 2445, 
thus: ‘ Pholegandri, Anaglypho senex cum cane ex- 
sculptus.’ The fifth line ends ἡ δὲ συνήμων, the sixth 
begins AA@A εἰς ἀφανῆ τόνδε. . - - 

In his notes he says of the epitaph : Melioris certe 
artis quam ut Boeckhii emendationem Adéa v. 6 pro 
vera habeas, unde nec supplementum ejus recepi τόνδε 
μ᾽ ἔκρυψε τάφον.᾿ Correcting & for ἡ in v. 5, I would 
read v. 6 as follows : 

Ad@a[u’] εἰς ἀφανῆ τόνδε[καθῆκε τάφον]. 
J. Hoskyns ABRAHALL. 
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In my Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, Part 11. 
(J.H.S. 1887), I published a fragment of a senatus 
consultum, which I found at Oinia, a small station 
of Phrygia Magna on the important trade-route 
from Ephesus and Apameia to Cappadocia and the 
East. 1 did not fully appreciate its historical im- 
portance, until soon after Prof. Mommsen wrote to 
me on the subject. The date is B.c. 116, and the 
πρεσβευταὶ eis ᾿Ασίαν διαβάντες who are mentioned 
are the ambassadors sent to regulate the affairs of the 
province of Asia after the death of Mithradates Euer- 
getes in B.c. 120. Phrygia, which had been given to 
Mithradates by M’. Aquillius in 129, was now taken 
possession of by the Romans, and it appears from this 
inscription that their first act was to confirm all the 
arrangements of the late king. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


* * 
* 


Prautus, Amphitruo 1072 [v. 1, 28]. 


Bromia loquilur : 

Erilis praeyortit metus: acctirro, ut sciscam quid 
velit. 

Atque illam geminos filios puerés peperisse cénspicor : 

Neque néstrum quisquam sénsimus, quum peperit, 
neque providimus. 

Séd quid hoe, quis hic ést senex qui ante aédis 
nostras sic jacet ἢ 


Bromia sees Amphrituo lying speechless. Why 
Amphitrno, an active warrior, lately married, should 
be called senex is a mystery. Read, keeping the 
octonarian metre of the first three lines : 


Sed qnid hdc? quis hic est, séminex qui ante aédis 
nostras sic jacet ? 


This is the only instance of seminex in the 
nominative ; it is common in the oblique cases. As 
to the scansion of hic I shall have something to say 
elsewhere. 

A. PALMER. 


* * 
* 


[CagsAr], B.G@. viii. praef. § 2.—Caesaris nostri 
commentarios rerum gestarum Galliae non comparan- 
tibus (PRMVTLU ; comparentib. A, so too the ed. 
Rom. of 1469) superiorihbus atque insequentibus cius 
scriplis conterwi novissimumque imperfectum ab rebus 
gestis Alexandriae confeci de. 1 venture to reseue 
from the obscurity of a school-book the following note 
that appeared in my edition of the eighth book pub- 
lished in 1885, in the hope that it may be thought 
deserving of consideration : ‘Suetonius, Jul. 56, says 
reliquit et rerumsuarum commentarios Gallici civilisque 
belli Pompeiani, nam Alexandrini Africique et His- 
paniensis incertus auctor est : alii Oppium putant, alii 
Hirtium qui etiam Gallici belli novissimum imperfee- 
tumque suppleverit, The words novissimum imperfee- 
tumque are evidently taken by Suetonius from the 
present passage, though wrongly applied by him: is 
his suppleverit also suggested by the present passage ἢ 
I believe it is, and that Hirtius wrote commentarios 
rerum gestarum Galliae non comparentes supplevi 
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superioribus atque insequentibus eius scriptis contexut 


&c. I suppose supplevi to have dropped out in conse- 


quence of the repetition of the syllable sup-, and then 
comparentes became altered, by assimilation to the 
following superioribus, to comparentibus or comparan- 
tibus.’ Perhaps commentarium...comparentem would 
be an improvement on the above, ef. 48 end. 

A, G. PESKETT, 


¥* € 
* 


JUVENAL x. 54. 


‘ Ergo supervacua aut perniciosa petuntur, 
propter quae fas est genua incerare deorum ?” 


Against Lachmann’s ‘aut ne perniciosa petantur’ 
and Munro’s ‘aut ut perniciosa petuntur’ it may be 
argued that their order of words belongs to Horace 
rather than to Juvenal and that their sentences are 
harsh. Moreover sucha question as they supposed to 
be put is hardly in place here and should rather occur 
at 346, ‘nil ergo optabunt homines?’ Madvig’s 
‘incerate’ is unnecessary, as will, I think, appear 
below. Biicheler’s ‘ aut quae,’ making two questions, 
is weak and probably open to the same objection as 
to the order of words. 

In the Journal of Philology, viii. 272, Mr. Joseph 
B. Mayor suggested putantur for petuntwr, inserting 
vel after aut and translating ‘accordingly those 
things for which it is really right to pray (such as 
modesty and honesty) are reckoned superfluous or 
even injurious.’ He allows however that ‘this reading 
leaves a harshness in the connexion.’ I had hit upon 
much the same conjecture before I saw his note, 
reading gutentur for petuntwr (the corruption may 
have arisen from the apparently similar ‘ nocitura 
petuntur’ of 1. 8). Then keeping the interrogation 
and inserting ‘haec’ after ‘supervacna’ or either 
‘et’ or ‘vel’ after ‘aut,’ I should translate ‘ Are 
we then to deem those things superfluous or even 
baneful, for which men prefer innocent prayer to 
heaven?’ In answer to this question Juvenal 
on to show by examples that they are baneful to 
many, and so we are brought to the parallel question 
‘nil ergo optabunt homines?’ A still closer parallel 
is i. 158: 


‘ Qui dedit ergo tribus patruis aconita rchatur 
pensilibus plumis atque illine despiciat nos ?’ 


Juvenal often puts these questions to himself or 
supposes some one to put them to him. 

‘Fas est’ does not mean that they are in reality 
altogether wise and right petitions, but either that 
they are innocent and not like the prayer of the man 
in Horace, ‘da mihi fallere’: or that they are thought 
right, as in the ironical vi. 628. ‘iam iam privignum — 
occidere fas est. 


s 
XIV. 24. 
‘ Quem mire afficiunt inscripta ergastula, carcer’ 


According to Biicheler Herwerden has suggested — 
‘inscripta, ergastula, career.’ Perhaps Juvenal wrote 
‘inscripti,” as in Martial vir. 95, 9, ‘quattuor 
inseripti portabant vile cadaver.’ 1 do not find any 
example given of ‘inscriptum ’ for ‘a brand.’ 

HeErvert RICHARDS. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


VARIOUS NOTES. 
1: 


A VASE-PAINTING AFTER ZEUXIS. 


Amone the recent acquisitions of the 
British Museum is a large krater on the 
front of which is painted in a somewhat 
florid manner a representation of the infant 
Herakles strangling the serpents in presence 
of Alkmena, Zeus and a number of deities. 
The scene is an apt illustration of the words 
of Pliny (Wat. Hist. xxxv. 63) :—Magnificus 
est et Jupiter in throno adstantibus diis et 
Hercules infans dracones strangulans Alemena 
matre coram pavente et Amphitryone. These 
are the words with which Pliny describes 
a picture by Zeuxis, and there is not I think 
any reason to doubt that this celebrated 
picture of Zeuxis has been copied by the 
painter of our vase to the best of his ability, 
and subject to the very different conditions 
under which he had to labour. We cannot 
expect to see reproduced the touch of a great 
master, still less the light and shadow or the 
illusions of perspective with which he 
charmed his contemporaries. Nevertheless 
the vase is an artistic souvenir —and the 
only one we possess—of a picture which was 
famous for several centuries in antiquity. 
But the vase has some interest also in an- 
other respect. Welcker had been led 
(imagines Philostrat. p. 607) to break up 
the sentence just quoted from Pliny into a 
description of two separate pictures, the one 
representing Jupiter in throno adstantibus 
diis, the other Hercules infans de. It has 
been the custom since then to follow 
Welcker ; but our vase now shows that he 
was wrong, and that the whole sentence 
must be taken to refer to one great picture. 

In the foreground of the picture are the 
infants Herakles and Iphikles, the former 
seizing a serpent by the throat, the latter 
jumping up in horror from the second 
serpent while a gray-haired nurse bends 
down with outstretched hands to save him. 
On the right of this scene stands Athene 
with all her armour and holding out in her 
right hand a bird. She holds it by the 
wings in the manner of a person bringing 
an offering, as on the Harpy tomb, possibly 
an offering in connection with the birth of 
the twin infants. On the left of the central 
incident are Hermes seated but looking 


eagerly round, and Artemis standing with 
her bow ready to slay the serpents if need 
be. Immediately above the central group 
is Apollo seated and holding a large branch 
of laurel, much as on the vase from Marion 
in Cyprus representing Oedipus slaying the 
Sphinx. Here, as there, he probably indicates 
Thebes as the locality of the incident. In 
other words he is Apollo Ismenios. 

Higher up on the vase are, on the right, 
Dionysos seated, holding out a kantharos in 
in his left hand, with a sceptre and vine 
branch leaning against his right side. On 
the left is seated Zeus with thunderbolt in 
left hand and a sceptre in hisright. A 
female figure whom I take to be Alkmena 
throws her left arm round his neck and 
points vigorously with her right hand down 
to the infants and the serpents. 1 think 
the action suits the matre pavente of Pliny. 
But Zeus merely turns his head and looks 
into her face. Two Erotes fly towards this 
group. On the reverse of the vase are 
painted Satyrs and Nymphs. 

It will be noticed that the figure of Am- 
phitryon which is included in Pliny’s 
description is absent from our vase. He is 
included also in the picture described in 
Philostrat. Jun. 5, in an actual painting 
found at Herculaneum (Pitture d’ Ercolano, 
I. pl. 7) and on a Greek vase of good style 
(Monumenti dell’ Inst, xi. pl. 42, fig. 2). These 
three sources, however, differ so much 
among themselves that they cannot all be 
held to go back to one and the same 
original. Even if they could be held to go 
back to an original by Zeuxis, it would still 
be more reasonable to assume that they had 
omitted to copy the upper part of the picture 
possibly owing to difficulties of perspec- 
tive — than that our vase - painter had 
combined two separate pictures by Zeuxis 
into one, the more so as the picture he has 
given us is altogether one in subject and 
sentiment. 


ΤΙ. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PHOENISSAE. 


In the British Museum is a small frag- 
ment of a vase, the design on which, 
including the inscription, has been produced 
from a mould. The design represents a 
bent old man, stooping forward with hands 
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stretched towards the ground. Above him 
is the following inscription in three lines :— 


ΙΟΥΞΚΕΛΕΥΕΙΆΓΕ 
ΙΤΩΜΑΤΗΣΑΥΤΟΥΜΗ 
ΓΥΝΑΙΚΟΣΚΑΙΤΩΝΥΙΩ͂Ν 


Taking into consideration a vase in Athens 
(Ephemeris Archaiologike, 1887, pl. 5) on 
which are represented in a manner resemb- 
ling that of our fragment scenes from the 
Iphigenia in Aulis, and having a belief that 
the bent old man on our fragment was 
Oedipus, 1 have with the help of the Phoe- 
nissae restored the inscription as follows :— 

eee κελεύει ἄγειν πρὸς 
τὸ π͵τῶμα τῆς αὑτοῦ μη[τρὸς 
καὶ] γυναικὸς καὶ τῶν υἱῶν. 


In the Phoenissae, v. 1693, Oedipus asks 
Antigone to lead him to the body of his 
mother and wife that he may touch it, 
προσάγαγέ viv pe μητρὸς ὡς ψαύσω σέθεν. 
That done, he next asks, v. 1697, “EreoxAéous 
δὲ πτῶμα Πολυνείκους τε ποῦ ; Apparently it is 
at this stage of the drama that he is repre- 
sented on our fragment, and doubtless the 
designs on the whole vase had been devoted 
to the illustration of the Phoenissae of 
Euripides. We have in v. 1482 πτώματα 
νεκρῶν τρισσῶν to indicate the dead bodies of 
Iokasta, Eteokles, and Polyneikes. On the 
right of Oedipus there is to be seen part of 
a shield which may be associated with the 
combat of the two brothers in a preceding 
act of the drama. In that case the various 
scenes on our vase would have followed in 
order from right to left, as seems also to 
have been the case on the Athens vase. The 
inscription on our fragment was published 
in the Arch. Zeitung, 1873, p. 109, without 
explanation and not quite accurately. 


ILL. 


SCULPTURES ON TEMPLE AT DELPHI, 


In connection with Prof. Middleton’s 
paper on the temple of Apollo at Delphi 
read at the last meeting of the Hellenic 
Society I may be allowed to mention here 
a passage of Euripides (/on, v. 184) on 
which I had occasion to offer some re- 
marks last year in the Jellenic Journal 
(VIII. p. 4). The Chorus, consisting of the 
attendants of Kreusa, finding themselves in 
front of the temple of Apollo at Delphi take 
to admiring the sculptures on it. Naturally 
they look up first to the pediment διδύμων 
προσώπων καλλιβλέφαρον φῶς. Bringing 
their gaze downwards they next notice the 
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metopes and select from them two groups of 
Herakles with Iolaos slaying the Hydra and 
Bellerophon slaying the Chimaera, these 
subjects being appropriate to the plot of the 
Jon. They then, as I conceive, advance up 
the steps of the temple, and looking upwards 
behold the frieze on the cella walls, where- 
upon they exclaim, v. 206, σκέψαι κλόνον ev 
τείχεσι λαΐνοισι Τιγάντων. Among the deities 
fighting with giants they single out certain 
familiar groups and, that done, they advance 
to the door of the temple and ask about 
admission, v. 220. We have thus a picture of 
the three great elements of sculpture on a 
Greek temple, the pediments, the metopes 
and the frieze. Unfortunately it has long 
been the custom to recognise in the Chorus 
of Euripides a reference to only the pediments _ 
and metopes, and this has arisen from the 
poet’s having signalised certain sets of com- 
batants in the Gigantomachia of the frieze 
much in the same manner as he had 
signalised the actual groups of the metopes. 
But he has very plainly indicated by the 
words κλόνον ἐν τείχεσι λαΐνοισι Γιγάντων that 
at this point he turns to the frieze. It 
would in fact be impossible to have a 
‘tumult of giants’ in the metopes, whereas 
the appropriateness of such a subject for a 
frieze is familiar to us from the sculptures of 
Pergamon and of Priene ; nor could metopes 
be said to be on the walls of a temple. 1 °- 
sides, after mentioning the Giants i!» 
Chorus find themselves at the door of i.» 
temple and were therefore just in i> 
position where the frieze of the cella was 
meant to be seen from. 
A. S. Murray. 


NOTES. 


Ceramic Guitr.—Mr. W. R. Paton writes: “1 
went recently from Ceramus to Moughla on foot, 
through the country behind the high mountains 
which overlook the gulf, most of the way through a 
continuous forest of pines. The scenery is beautiful, 
and must be still more beautifulinspring. I neither 
saw nor heard of any inscriptions or other traces of © 
Hellenic occupation in this region until approaching 
Moughla. East of the high road from Giora (I 
ma) to Moughla and about an hour west of the 
village of Oula are the remains of a Hellenic city, 
which have possibly escaped the notice of Mr. Kiepert. 
in his former and recent journeys. There is an 
acropolis fortified almost entirely by na 
and difficult of access, and below this on the ‘col 
to the south the ruins of a small theatre. Ν᾽ 
far from the theatre are some rock tombs, 8 
largest of which resembles closely in its architecture 
the tomb near Giora figured after a sketch by Kie 
in Hirschfeld’s Paphlagonische Felsengraber, p. 50. 
The details of this tomb are more elaborate and the 
workmanship is neater, and on the architrave is cut 
the name of the owner in letters which cannot be 
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earlier than the third century n.c. The Giora tomb 
must be nearly contemporary with it. I found no 
clue to the name of this city. It may be Bargasa, 
which I sought for in vain elsewhere ; but if so one 
ought to find coins of Bargasa (not very uncommon 
in the market) in the neighbourhood, and I saw none. 
Some ‘architectural’ rock tombs in another part of 
Caria, much further west near Pasha Liman, must be 
still later than these. The details there are worked 
not in the wall, but in the stucco, and there still 
remain traces of frescoes on the outer wall of the 
chamber. I have seen no tombs cut in the rock in 
Caria which I believe to be of very early date. The 
early tombs are all built. 

On the southern shore of the gulf I saw nothing 
of interest except a very well preserved fortress (not 
indicated in the chart) on the west side ofthe bay of 
Seyout. The whole wall with the gates and towers 
remain. It was probably concealed by thick wood, 
since burnt, at the time the survey was made: from 
thence to the Dorian Isthmus the whole country is, 
and has seemingly always been a desert. There is not 
a living soul to be found there now: in summer it is 
visited by Yourouks.’ 

W. R. Paton. 


CONSTANTINOPLE.—The condition of the Imperial 
museum at Constantinople is rather deplorable just 
now, for every other interest has of late be -n sacrificed 
to the construction of the new hall, which is being 
prepared for the sarcophagi from Sidon. The vestibule 
of the museum is crowded to excess with bas-reliefs 
and other works of art which are constantly pouring in 
and the provenance of which is hopelessly forgotten. 
The objects found recently in Thasos, consisting of an 
archaic torso of Apollo, 2 fine Roman statue and other 
things, were left to rot all last winter in the garden, 
a fatal thing for objects of Thasiote marble which is 
peculiarly soft. Again we hear that for the restora- 
tion of the pier at Bebek on the Bosphorus ship- 
loads of marble are being brought from the mines of 
Iassos in Karia; two important inscriptions were 
discovered amongst these, and the subject-matter, 
which was luckily copied before they were buricd 
in the sea, will be published shortly in the Hellenic 


Journal. 
J: Ὁ BENT: 


Srrmva.—The small island rock, anciently known 
as Sirina, now as Hagios Joannis, occupies a some- 
what important position in the Aegean Sea, as one 
of the stepping-stones by which the earlier inhabi- 
tants of Karia must have travelled westwards ; it 
has two good harbours, one to the north, and 
one to the south, and is placed midway in a long 
stretch of sea between Karpathos and Astypalaea, 
in both of which islands traces of this prehistoric 
race have been found. Having carefully examined 
Anaphi, an island lying to the west of this line 
of route, and having found there no traces what- 
soever of this early population, and knowing that 
Astypalaea, Amorgos, Naxos and Paros are full of their 
tombs, I was considerably interested in discovering 
in the ruins of a square fortress on Sirina quantities 
of obsidian knives, which at once identified this rock 
with the race in question, and proved to us that they 
made use of it as a halting-place on their way to and 
from the marble quarries of Paros; in fact Parian 
marble, objects of which are so frequently found in 
their tombs, would seem to have been their chief quest 
in these westward migrations. 

J. T. Benr. 
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ACQUISITIONS OF British Museum. 


1. « Etruscan mirror in bronze with bone handle. 
On the mirror is incised a design of Perseus 


(O8DM &), Athene (Mw ΕΜΝΕΡΕΑ) and Hermes 
( νή σνΤ). Athene holds up the head of Medusa, 


the face of which appears to be reflected in a pool at 
her feet. The same subject, differently treated, is 
represented on mirrors in Gerhard’s Etrusiische 
Spiegel I., pll. 122-124, 

b. An archaic bronze disk, decorated with per- 
forated patterns. 

2. A series of objects found by Mr. George Dennis 
in his excavation in 1882 at the tumuli of Bin Tepé 
at Sardes, supposed to be the tombs of the early 
Lydian kings, and presented by him. 

a. A phiale, nearly hemispherical in form, with a 
circle incised at foot for steadying the vase on a flat 
surface, The exterior is plain, and badly baked, the 
colour tending from black to red. In the interior on 
a brownish varnish is painted a large star within a 
band of zigzags, all in a dull white pigment: the star 
has ten rays, five of which are long, the alternate 
ones short. 

b. Vase (form that of Van Olfers, Lydischen Kénigs- 
graber, Taf. V., 8, 9) of deep red glaze with decora- 
tions in black glaze: the technique is that of the 
Dipylon type. On the shoulder is a broad band of 
black on which the ornament has been formed by 
drawing the brush round in close wavy horizontal 
lines, giving the appearance of the texture of the early 
variegated glass vases. The same pattern occurs on 
the upper surface of the flat lip: the base is wanting. 

ὁ. Vase of similar shape and ornamentation to 5: 
complete. 

d. Vase of similar shape and technique: the orna- 
ment has been applied by letting the vase while on 
the wheel touch against a broad brush, leaving thin 
washes of black in various directions. 

6. Vase of same form, but of Mycenae technique, 
ὦ.6. covered with a white varnish, on which are 
drawn plain horizontal lines in black varnish. 

J. Same form and ornament as 6. 

g. Eight fragments of a vase of similar technique 
to e, with a band of decoration in brown divided off 
into panels by triglyphs: in each panel is a horizontal 
bar of brown: the form cannot be determined. 

3. A series of objects acquired during the recent 
excavations in Cyprus, and presented by the Cyprus 
Excavation Fund. These objects will shortly be pub- 
lished in the Journal of Hellenie Studies, with a full 
report of the excavations. 

a. A marble head of a boy, rather below life-size : 
probably a head of Eros, and from a group of Eros 
and Aphrodite, as one side of the head is more care- 
lessly worked than the other. Graeco-Roman work 
of no special merit or interest. 

ὃ. A gold pin, 74 inches long ; the head is in the 
form of the capital of a Corinthian column: out of 
the acanthus leaves project four buils’ heads, similar 
to the bull’s head capitals in Persepolitan architec- 
ture: these support an abacus, on the four corners of 
which are seated doves drinking out of cups. The 
whole is surmounted by a ball of some vitreous (?) 
material, and above this again is a pearl, both set in 
gold. Down the pin runs an inscription recording 
the name of the lady who dedicated it ‘to Aphrodite 
of Paphos,’ in dotted letters of about the end of the 
third century B.c. 

c. Fragments of a r.f. rhyton of fine Athenian 
style: decorated with two bands of figures of which 
parts are preserved. Above is the making of Pandora 
(the upper part of this scene with about half of each 
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figure seems to haye been cut away in antiquity). 
Below, the hunt of the Kalydonian boar. 

d. ¥ragments of a Panathenaic amphora of the end 
of the fourth century B.c., giving part of the shield 
and drapery of Athene, and two letters of the usual 
τῶν ᾿Αθήνηθεν Αθλων. 

6. Two aryballi of red ware. 

J. Two-handled cup of green glazed ware. 

4. Three fragments of marble statuettes. 

h. Marble slab of an altar with a dedication in 
Greek. 

7. Part of a marble slab with a fragmentary letter 
of King Antiochus to Ptolemy Alexander in reference 
to certain people in Pieria (Seleucia) who had ren- 
dered services to his father, and had received in 
return certain privileges, apparently in regard to 
temple lands. 

k. Upper part of a marble stele with a list of 
persons announced as contributing to the Elaio- 
christion. 

1. Two gold earrings, and fragments of a go'’d 
wreath. 

a—c and h—k of the above were found on the site 
of the temple of Aphrodite at Paphos. 

The Department of Glass has also received from the 
same source several interesting pieces of Graeco-Roman 
glass, including one vase uncoloured, on the inside of 
the lid of which is drawn in ink a picture of Eros. 

Ceci, SMITH. 


Denkmiiler des Klassischen Altertums, vols. 11. and 
VII. Edited by A. BAUMEISTER. 


Dr. BAUMEISTER and his contributors are to be con- 
gratulated on the completion of this extensive work, 
and on the punctual publication of the sixty-nine 
Lieferungen of which it consists. Part I. appeared 
early in 1884, and the first twenty δὶ. “tones 
vol. I.—have already been noticed in the Classical 
Review (yol. J. p. 202). The last part of vol. 111. 
(numbered ‘68’: there are two parts numbered ‘ 29’) 
appeared about October 1888. Readers who (like the 
present reviewer) originally subscribed to the book on 
the understanding that they were to get a Classical 
Dictionary for two pounds will be distressed to find 
that the actual cost of the work (without binding) is 
three pounds, nine shillings ; but the enlargement of 
the Denkmdler from forty to sixty-nine Lieferungen 
was no doubt unavoidable, and the work has been 
thereby much improved. Baumeister’s Denkmdler 
deals with a host of topics—art, mythology, antiqui- 
ties, custom, iconography, topography. It was im- 
possible to treat all these subjects exhaustively, and 
in many instances bibliographical details and refer- 
ences to the ancient authors are wanting, or are, at 
any rate, incomplete. On the other hand, the work 


SUMMARIES OF 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. IX. 1. 


No, 33. 


The Origin of the recessive accent in Greek ; Maurice 
Bloomfield. This important article is both a severe 
criticism of Wheeler's ‘Der Griechische Nominal- 
Accent’ [reviewed C.2. I. 103], and an extension of 
the writer's first article [A.J.P. IV. 21] which 
Wheeler attacked. Both base their views on Wacker- 
nagel’s well-known discovery ‘that the so-called 
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contains a number of most elaborate and carefully 
written articles, and the illustrations—the main — 
feature of the undertaking—are, with some notable 
exceptions, satisfactory and useful. In the whole 
work there are 2401 illustrations inserted in the text 
and about 100 plates. An index is given at the end. 
Among the more elaborate articles in volumes II. and 
III. may be mentioned the following :—‘ Lustspiel,’ 
‘ Malerei,’ ‘Mausoleum,’ ‘ Miinzkunde,’ ‘ Mykenae,’ 
‘ Niketempel,’ ‘Olympia,’ ‘ Oresteia,’ ‘ Palaeo- 
graphie,’ ‘ Paris,’ ‘ Pantheon,’ ‘ Pergamon,’ ‘ Pheidias’ 
(and other sculptors), ‘ Polychromie,’ ‘ Pompeji,’ 
‘Rom,’ ‘Sarkophage,’ ‘Seewesen,’ ‘ Theatergebaude,’ 
‘Thermen,’ ‘ Theseion,’ ‘ Theseus,’ ‘ Toga’ (on Roman 
dress), ‘ Vasenkunde,’ ‘ Waffen,’ ‘ Wettkiimpfe.’ Now 
that the book is complete, minute criticisms of indi- 
vidual articles would probably serve no useful pur- 
pose. One or two defects, indeed, are specially 
striking, such as the absence of any article on Lunus 
(Mén), and the imperfect illustration of ‘ Kentauren,’ 
‘Sarapis,’ and ‘Steinschneidekunst.’ I wonld also 
k that throughout the work—with a few excep- 
tions—insufficient recourse has been had to the 
invaluable mythological illustration derivable from 
coins. Thus, in the article ‘ Nilus’ the well-known 
Vatican statue is reproduced, but nothing is said of 
the numerous representations of Nilus on the coins of 
Alexandria. In the section on river-gods in the — 
article ‘ Personifikationen’ no account is taken of the 
numerous and beautiful representations of water- 
divinities on Sicilian and other Hellenic coins, One 
other mistake which should strike archaeologists no 
less than numismatists is the reproduction of portrait 
(and other) coins by engraving instead of by some 
mechanical process. Theoretically, an engraving of 
an ancient coin is as good or better than a photograph 
of it, In practice it neveris. ‘The numismatic wood- 
cutter never catches a likeness, and modernises or 
caricatures nearly every Greek coin that he attempts 
to reproduce. In reviewing volume I., I ventured to 
suggest that the engraving of coins, particularly those 
bearing portraits, should be supplemented later on in 
the work by a series of photographic plates. Itis to — 
be regretted that something of this kind has not been 
attempted, especially as considerable space in the 
Denkmiiler is devoted to iconography. The usefulness — 
of the article ‘Miinzkunde,’ entrusted to the very 
competent hands of Dr. Weil, is greatly impaired by 
the adoption of engravings—few of which retain the 
true spirit of the original coins. Yet in spite of these 
and some other shortcomings, it cannot be doubte 
that Dr. Baumeister and his fellow-workers have 
compiled a very serviceable and interesting work, and — 
for this they deserve all thanks. 
Warwick Wroru. 
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PERIODICALS. 


“recessive ” accent in the finite forms of the Gk. ve 
represents a substitute for an older Ind.-Eur. fact 1 
sentence-accentuation, to wit, that the finite verb ii 
principal clauses was treated as an enclitie.’ I 
opposition to Wheeler's theory that ‘ recession ἡ is due 
to the development of a secondary accent, and th 
this secondary accent was caused by a phonetic la 
which operated as much upon the noun as u Lh 
verb, Bloomfield seeks to show that Wheeler fails 1 
account for the facts, especially in Aeolic, and re 
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asserts his position: ‘the recessive accent in the 
verbal forms is enclisis, or rather a substitute for it, 
therefore a grammatical quantity, which covers the 
entire ground ; in the noun it is secondary, no doubt 
analogical, apparently on the way towards absorbing 
it. This process of absorption is complete in the 
Aeolic dialect.” However he retracts his previous 
surmise that ‘ the Ind.-Eur. enclisis of vocatives and 
their qualifying words in the middle ofa sentence formed 
the bridge for the transfer of the enclitic accentuation 
from verb to noun,’ and now prefers to regard the 
transition from verb to noun as having taken place by 
a kind of analogy, viz. analogy of sound. Hermann 
Collitz discusses the origin of the weak preterite in 
Teutonic languages, J. Rendel Harris on the (Latin) 
‘Sortes Sanctorum’ in the St. Germain Cod. of N.T. 
(7) gives some account of the system of divination 
there exhibited, and by a comparison with the Greek 
Sortes in the Cod. Bezae shows that both are parts of 
the same original scheme. He thence concludes that 
there was a time when the original of the St. Germain 
Cod. in St. John, and probably the Cod. itself, was 
in the same library with the Cod. Bezae. (ΡΣ 
Kittredge suggests that a passage of Chaucer's 
Pardoner’s Tale is taken from Maximianus Eleg. I. 
R. C. Seaton contributes several corrections and 
omissions of Liddell and Scott in connexion with 
Apoll. Rhod. Among the reviews are Langen’s 
Plautinische Studien (Εἰ. P. Morris), ‘ the subject dis- 
cussed is the origin and meaning of the repetitions of 
thought and inconsistencies of plot which occur in 
the plays of Plautus, a book not only indispensable 
to all students of Plautus but also a model of critical 
method’ ; M. Mayer, Die Giganten und Titanen in der 
antiken Sagen und Kunst (A. Emerson), chiefly 
valuable as a ‘systematic review of the pertinent re- 
mains of early Hellenic art.” There are also notices 
of W. Schmid’s Der Atticismus in seinen Hawptver- 
tretern von Dionysius von Halikarnase bis auf den 
zweiten Philostratus, and of Upcott’s Introduction to 
Greek Sculpture. 


Athenaeum: 3 Nov. notices of several school- 
books, Merry’s Knights, Snell’s Lpitaphios, Sidgwick’s 
Eumenides and Bucolies, ete.—17 Nov. review of 
Mommsen’s Rémisches Staatsrecht, 111. 2(Der Senat), 
and of H. Paul’s Principles of the History of Lan- 
guage (transl. ). 


Academy: 27 Oct. review by Rob. Ellis of 
Cichorius’ Rom. wv. Mytilene.—3 Nov. review by A. 
Goodwin of E. C. E. Owen’s Latin Syntax, and Post- 
gate’s New Latin Primer.—1i Noy. review by A. W. 
Benn of Shute’s On the present form of the Aristotelian 
writings. 


Hermes, Vol. xxiii. part 3, contains : 


1. J. Toeppfer, Die Attischen Pythiasten wnd 
Deliasten. Controverts the ordinary view that the 
Πυθιασταί and Δηλίιασταί were two ancient sacerdotal 
gentes, which played an important part in the sacred 
embassies to Delphi and Delos. This view is based 
mainly on the testimony of Philochorus (Schol. Soph. 
0.C. 1047), compared with Strabo ix. 404. But 
statements of the lexicographers Hesychins and Har- 
pocration, together with notices from Plato, Demos- 
thenes, and a Delphic inscription (C./.A. 11. 550), 
seem to show that the Πυθιασταί and Δηλιασταί were 
the actual θεωροί sent out, and did not belong to any 
special gens. A critical examination of the state- 
ment of Philochorus proves that he and Strabo are 
dealing with two completely heterogeneous matters, 
so that their supposed joint support of the former 
view is fallacious. 
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2. Th. Thalheim, Der Prozess des Androkles gegen 
Lakritus wnd seine Urkunde. <A re-opening of the 
discussion as to the genuineness of the συγγραφή in 
the Lacritus, atlirmed by Blass, and denied by Wachs- 
muth. External evidence being indecisive, Thalheim 
thinks that a consideration of the relation of the 
documents to the speech must be the criterion. This 
leads to the conclusion that the μαρτυρίαι at least are 
genuine, since there are palpable inconsistencies 
which a forger would have avoided. Then the objec- 
tions to the συγγραφή itself are considered, and 
are shown to be insufficient to disprove its genuine- 
ness, 

3. B. Keil, ZEpikritische Isokratesstudien. (1) A 
supplementary discussion of the Papyrusblatter in the 
Museum Borély at Marseilles, containing Isokr. Or. 
ii. 1-31. (2) A treatment of the supposed interpola- 
tions in the Nicoclea, and a suggestion that the in- 
terpolated passages come from Aristotle’s Politics. 
Reference is also made to the later imitations of the 
Nicoclea : (a) the letter of the deacon Agapetus to 
Justinian ; (8) the letter of Bishop Photius to his dis- 
ciple Michael the Bulgarian ; (y) the ὑποθῆκαι βασιλ- 
ικῆς διαγωγῆς of Manuel 11, Palaiologus. (3) The 
person to whom Isocrates addresed this oration is 
said by Constantine Porphyrogennetos to have been 
Demonikos, king of Cyprus, whom Tzetzes said was a 
son of Euagoras. Korais and Th. Henkel derided 
this statement. It is now proved to be correct by the 
legends of Cyprian coins published by Voqiié in 1868. 
(4) A discussion of the fragmentary text of Isokr. Or. 
y. 116, 117, published by K. Wessely in the second 
volume of the Mittheilungen aus der Sammlung der 
Papyri Erzherzog Rainer. 

4, W. Kohler, Hermokopiden -inschrifien. Three 
hitherto unknown fragments of the accounts of the 
sale of the property of the so-called Hermokopidae. 

5. Ad. Busse, Der .Historiker und der Philosoph 
Dexippus. A. Mai, relying on a statement of Euna- 
pius, and agreeing with Tzetzes, identifies Dexippus 
the historian with Dexippus the philesopher. An 
examination however drawn from the Inscriptions 
relating to the former and the fragments of his 
writings, and the commentary to the Categories of 
Aristotle by the latter, leads to the conclusion that 
while the historian was probably born about 201 A.D., 
the commentary of the latter was written about 350 
A.D. Eunapius, nearly a contemporary of the latter, 
could not have made this mistake, and in fact Mai 
misunderstood him. 

B. Niese, Das sogenannte Licinisch-Sexrtisch Acker- 
gesetz. The ordinary account, based on Livy, is that 
the Licinian law of 367 B.c., ‘ne quis plus quingenta 
jugera agri possideret,’ was reneweu by Tib. Graechus. 
A comparison of Plutarch (7 ᾧ. Gracchus, 8) and 
Appian (bell. civ. c. 7, &e.) shows that the law re- 
newed by Gracchus must have been passed some 
appreciable time after the conquest of Italy, and 
therefore cannot be the so-called Licinian law. Since 
Plutarch and Appian depend on the acceunt of Posi- 
donius, while Livy oniy represents the Augustan 
annalists, the former are the better authority. Again, 
the law is stated to have been rendered necessary by 
the impoverishment and diminution of the free popu- 
lation. This cannot have begun in 367 B.c., when 
Rome had still before it the wars with the Sammites 
and Gauls, and in fact all the conquest of Italy. 
Further, the high maximum allowed of 500 jugera 
implies a much Jarger amount of ager publicus than 
can possibly have existed at that early time, when the 
conquered land was almost always given viritim or 
made into colonies. Again, Polybius, Cicero and 
Dicdorus make no mention of the Licinian law. It 
therefore must disappear from Roman history: the 
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law to which Plutarch and Appian refer probably 
dates from between 233 and 140 B.c. This incredi- 
bility of the Licinian agrarian law throws some 
suspicion on the other two Licinian laws, which 
indeed on other grounds has been expressed by 
E. Meyer. 

7. C. Robert, Olympische Glossen. (1) Concerning 
a tropaion in the Altis, commemorating a victory of 
the Eleans over the Lacedaemonians ; (2) concerning 
Pausanias’ account of the eltars in the agora ; (3) die 
Inschriften der Kypseloslade ; (4) on the statue of the 
Elean Pantarches. Ὁ 

8. A. Wilhelm, Zur Geschichte der Attischen Kleru- 
chen auf Lemnos. A discussion of certain fragments 
of inscriptions recently found, built into the north- 
east of the Erectheion. Three fragments were pub- 
lished in the Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 
1887. Two of these, which fit in to a previously 
found fragment, form part of a popular decree in 
honour of a certain Korneas. The third fragment be- 
longs to a decree of the Kleruchic community of 
Hephaistia in Lemnos, also referring to Korneas, as 
an ambassador to King Seleukos. The date is prob- 
ably between 306 and 281 B.c. The bearing of the 
decrees on the position and history of Lemnos at this 
period is carefully explained. 

9. U. Wilcken, Zu der Berliner Fragmenten der 
᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία der Aristoteles. Are these frag- 
ments portions of a single codex, as Blass, Bergk, and 
Landwehr think, or of two loose leaves which a school- 
boy of Arsinoe has covered with copies? orare they rather 
fragments of an opisthographic roll? Wilcken gives 
arguments for taking this third view. His reasons 
are of a purely technical nature, depending on a con- 
sideration of the papyrus material used. 

Miscellen.—A. Busse, Aristot. De Anima III, 11, 
4345, 12-15. <A. Wilhelm, Aftische Psephisma aus 
dem Jahre des Kallimachos 539,8, W. Kohler, Die 
Grahbstitte bei der Hagia Trias. WL. Holzapfel, Das 
Capitolinische Juppiter-tempel und der italische Fuss. 
E. Wolfflin, Nachtrdagliches zur Rettung Scipios am 
Tessin. 


Hermes, Vol. xxiii. part 4, contains : 


1. Ο. Kern, Theogoniae Orphicae fragmenta nova. 

2. K. Birger, Zu Apuleius. Apuleius introduces 
his romance by a short preface in which he seems to 
make certain statements about his own life, which 
eked agree, partly disagree with other statements in 

ook XI. In the preface e.g. he says that Greece 
was his ‘vetus prosapia.’ The question arises, Who 
is the person who is the subject of the preface? Is 
it Aoclsias himself or his hero, Lucius of Corinth ? 
E. Rohde (Rhein. Mus. XL. 66-91) thinks the latter 
is impossible. Biirger tries to prove that in this 
passage where the author promises to give some 
account of himself, not Apuleius after all, but Lucius 
of Corinth is the speaker, who combines in his state- 
ment certain things true of Apuleius with others true 
only of himself. And :— 

Textkritisches zum pseudo-Lucianischen “Ovos. 
The “Ovos is no original work, but a carelessly-pre- 
pared abstract of a much larger romance, and the 
textual difficulties are mainly to be explained by 
omissions on the part of the excerptor. A number 
of passages are here discussed which illustrate either 
the carelessness of the copyist or the interpolations of 
the excerptor. 

3. M. Rothstein, De Diris et Lydia carminilus. 
Tradition ascribes these poems to Vergil. Scaliger, 
who considered them to be one poem, conjectured that 
Valerius Cato was the author—an opinion which, in 
spite of the disproof of Merkel, καὶ and Hermann, 
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still has its supporters. Rothstein contends that the 
style and subjects of the two poems preclude the 
possibility of their being the work of a common 
author. In fact they have nothing in common ex- 
cept the mention of Lydia, which is the cause of their 
attribution to Valerius Cato, and the mention of a 
division of lands, which led to the Vergilian theory. 
In point of fact they were written not only by 
different men but at different epochs. The Lydia 
was probably by some young author of the Augustan 
age, the Dirae was evidently composed by some more 
illustrious poet. 

4. A. Krause, Miscellen zur Geschichte Alexanders, 
discusses (1) the date of the battle of Gaugamela, 
making it Sept. 30 instead of Oct. 1; (2) the 
nationality of Alexander's phalanx, which was purely 
Macedonian up to the reform of Susa; (3) the 
division by the ὑπασπισταί, which he considers to 
be a triple one; (4) some details of the arming of — 
Alexander’s troops. 

5. G. Kaibel, Inschriften aus Pisidien, gives an 
account of a few of the Inscriptions lately brought to 
light in a journey through Asia Minor made by Dr. 
Sterrett, and published by the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens—especially of the hono- 
rary decrees found at Anabura, in Pisidia. ; 

6. H. van Herwarden, Ad Diodori Siculi novissi- 
mam editionem quam recognovit F. Vogel, 1888. ; 
7. M. Wellman, Zur Geschichte der Medicin im 
Alterthum. (1) A discussion as to the date (placed 
about 100 B.c.) and merits of Herakleides of Tarentum, 
of whom all our knowledge is derived from scattered 
references in Galen, Celsus, ete. (2) On the often 
cited physician Andreas, who is identified with the 

physician of Ptolemy Philopator, murdered before the — 
battle of Raphia in 217 B.c. (conf. Polyb. v. 81). 
(3) On the two physicians named Philonides. (4) On 
the distinction between Apollonius Mys mentioned by 
Celsus (60 B.c.), and Apollonius of Kition (end of 
1st century B.C.). 

8. K. P. Schulze, Der Codex M. des Catull. An 
account of the readings of the Codex M. at Venic 
(Codex Venetus cartaceus, No. 107, Class. xii. cod. 
lxxx.), which has been used in the Paduan edition of 
Catullus of 1755 by von Heyse in an appendix to his 
translation ; and by R. Ellis in his2nded. The MS. 
is of the 15th century, clearly written in semi-Gothie 
characters, and has annotations both in the margin 
and between the lines. nae” 

9, W. Wilkchen, Kaiserliche Tempelverwaltwng 
in Aegypten. The following results are gained :— 
(1) It appears from a papyrus in the Bibliotheque 
N atioeale at Paris that vacant priesthoods in Egyp 
were put up to auction by the procurators of th 
emperor, the proceeds going to the fiscus. This wa 
one of the regal privileges passed on to the em peror 
(2) From this papyrus, and also from two other i 
scriptions, it appears that the procurator was calle 
Biadexduevos τὴν ἀρχιερωσύνην. This term διαδεχ 
μενος and διάδοχος appears from other papyri to be 
technical term for those who stand next to or rep 
sent a higher officer. The procurators according] 
are the representatives in the various nomes of 
ἀρχιερεὺς ᾿Αλεξανδρείας καὶ Αἰγύπτου πάσης (C. 1. G 
5900). Another papyrus proves that the ἀρχίερε 
was himself a procurator, but of a higher grade. ἢ 
seems to have corresponded with the sacerdotes 
the other provinces, and to have superintended th 
Caesar-worship, though there was no provinei: 
‘concilium’ in Egypt. Wilkchen believes that thi 
centralisation of the Egyptian cultus was a creatior 
of the principate, to neutralise the possibly dangerou: 
influence of the local priesthoods. For this reasot 
the central ἀρχιερεύς was a procurator, and his su 
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ordinates and representatives belonged also to the 
immediate dependents of the emperors. 

10. F. Spiro, σύμπτυκτοι ἀνάπαιστοι. 

11. E. Maas, Mythische Kurznamen. <A discussion 
of such forms as Alkinos—Alkimedon; Glauke— 
Glaukopis ; Deukalos—Deukalion, etc.. ete. 

Miscellen. F. Blass, Nachtrag zu S. 219 (on the 
Greek and Latin MSS. in the old Serail at Constan- 
tinople).—K. Krumbacher, Zur Chronik des Theo- 
phanes. —U. Wilkchen, Zu den Arsinoitischen 
Tempelrechnungen.—Th. Mommsen, das atriwm 
Libertatis. Jordan places the atrium Libertatis in 
the Campus Martius nearthe Temple of the 
Nymphs, on the ground that there is no site in the 
Forum which can have belonged to it. Mommsen 
shows from various passages of Cassiodorus and In- 
scriptions (C. 7. Z. VI. 1794 and 407), found in the 
Church of 5. Adriano and S. Martina, that the atrium 
Libertatis formed part of the ‘secretarium senatus,’ 
formerly called the ‘atrium Minervae.’ 


Zeitschrift fur das Gymnasial-Wesen. June— 
October, 1888. 


June. On Liv. 6,7, 4, H. J. Miiller inserts ex before 
Aequis. H. Genz reviews the late H. Jordan’s Die 
Konige im alten Italien a fragment, in which the 
author endeavours to solve the problem of the contra- 
diction between the plebeian names of the kings of 
Rome and the patrician mode of their election. 

July—August. On Liv. 9, 12, 3, for inclinatis 
viribus H. J.Miiller proposes inelibatis v. comparing 21, 
29, 6 and 42, 30, 6. On 9, 24, 5, he proposesconsidere for 
insidere, taking silvestribus locis as abl. and comparing 
I. 25, 4, where he would change inerepuere into con- 
crepuere. C. Wagener, Hauptschwierigkeiten der latein- 
ischen Formentehre (H. J. Miiller), a most useful book, 
‘the present book is for accidence what the ‘‘ Anti- 
barbarus”’ is for syntax, a book of reference where can 
be seen quickly and surely in what writer a form 
oecurs, whether it is classical or not, and so on. 
Classical Latin prose is taken as the standard.’ 4G. 
Autenrieth, Worterbuch zu den homerischen Gedichten 
(E. Eberhard). Since the fourth edition in 1883 
many improvements have been made. Helbig’s 
‘homerische Epos’ has been used with advantage. 
Thus A. adopts H.’s interpretation of ἀμφικύπελλον, 
‘two-handled,’ and distinguishes between #Aextpos 
and ἤλεκτρον. For nautical terms A. uses Breusing’s 
‘Nautik der Alten.’ The forms δείδεκτο, δειδέχαται, 
-το, are no longer connected with δέχομαι, but more 
correctly with δείκνυμι, and δίηται, δίοιτο appear under 
δίεμαι, not diw. κλιηῖδες are explained as thole-pins, 
and not as benches for rowers. The book appeals to 
a wider circle than before. J. van Leeuwen jr. und 
M. B. Mendes da Costa, Der Dialekt der homerischen 
Gedichte, translated from the Dutch (same reviewer), 
‘may be heartily recommended to the young philo- 
logist, for no one who is engaged on Hom. will lay 
down the book without being much stimulated and 
profited by it.’ E. Curtius, Griechische Geschichte, 1st 
vol. to the beginning of the Persian war, 6th edition. 
Ad. Holm, Griechische Geschichte, 1st vol. to the end 
of the 6th cent. B.c. (M. Hoffmann). C.’s 1st vol. is 
essentially the same as the last edition (1878), but 
some additions and alterations have been made, ¢.g. 
p. 24 on the difference between the Gk. dialects: the 
history of Athens has received additions from the 
discovery of a papyrus-fragment of Aristotle’s ‘ Polity 
of the Athenians ;’ p. 513 the excavations at Olympia 
have given occasion to a further account of the 
Heraeum. There is an interesting appendix on the 
late excavations at Tiryns and Mycenae. Holm ap- 
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peals chiefly to readers who are already familiar with 
the subject, gives more detailed notes than C. with 
critical discussions and copious references to literature. 
As opposed to C., H. minimises the historical value of 
the legends, but in both works ‘the productiveness of 
the Greek spirit in every field of art is exhibited in 
constant connexion with the political history.’ 

September. G. Curtius, Griechische Schulgrammatik, 
18th edition by W. von Hartel (W. Gemoll). This 
edition is much shortened by the exclusion of forms 
poe to Hom. and Hdt. and it is brought up to the 
evel of the most recent scholarship, while it is recog- 
nised that a school-book can only embody such results 
as are certain. The same editor has brought out 
Abriss der Grammatik der homerischen und herodot- 
ischen Dialekts in connexion with this last edition of 
Curtius, ‘a reliable and complete book of reference 
for the scholar.’ 

October. W. Piitz, Historische Darstellungen und 
Characteristiken, 1st vol. Geschichte des Alterthums, 
3rd edition by Julius Asbach, 158 part Der Orient und 
die Griechen, 2nd part Die Rimer (Max Hoffmann). 
This vol. consists of extracts from E. Meyer, Nissen, 
Ranke, Curtius, Mommsen, Peter, Lange, Ihne 
Nitzsch and others. F. W. Schubert, Atlas Antiguus 
Historisch-geographischer Schulaltas der alten Welt 
(A. Kirchhoff), contains twenty-four maps to illus- 
trate the history of antiquity from the time of 
ancient Egypt to that of the Roman empire. 


Revue de Philologie, xii. 2. April—June, 1888. 


O. Riemann contributes (1) a justification of some 
textual corrections introduced into his edition of 
Liv. 27—30, (2) p. Archia § 8, Heracleaene esse tum 
adscriptum negabis? is an instance of esse as imper- 
fect inf. (3) notes on two passages of the Phaedo ; 
63 A. the statement is not true ; hemlock paralyses 
the motor-nerves and produces death by the arrest of 
the respiratory movements ; this action would not be 
sensibly modified by the cerebral excitement conver- 
sation might produce; 118 A. ἐκινήθη denotes some 
feeble convulsive movements, and not merely, as 
Archer-Hind says, =‘he stirred.’ (4) parallels to the 
remarkable subjunctive in ¢.g. Liv. 21, 41, 15, nee 
Alpes aliae sunt quas dum superant comparari nova 
possint praesidia. (5) Ar. Nub. 184, the change of 
scene here showed the court, and not the interior, of 
Socrates’ house. (6) instances of sed=nunc vero, 
Cie. ad Q. fr I. 1, 44, Liv. 30, 39, 23. (7) Cicero uses 
the locative as well as the ablative (and not, as 
Madvig says, the ablative only, L.G. § 275) for the 
names of towns at the end of a letter. Instances of 
the usages with names other than those of towns. 
Other articles are L. Havet, Plaut. Aul. 296 ff. 321 ff. 
406 ff. 449 ff. J. Nicole, fragments of Hesiod on an 
Egyptian papyrus. J. Loth announces his discovery 
at Quimper of a new MS. of the 13th century, and 
older therefore than any MS. before known, of Seneca 
de remediis fortuitorum. He gives text and apparatus. 
G. Doncieux on the personality of Lygdamus, 
Tibullus bk. iii. A. Gasc-Desfossés, note on quisqgue 
in Cicero’s speeches. M. Bonnet justifies the MS. 
ultra as against the generally received ultro in Sen. 
Phoen. 366 ; conjectures ne remissione (for demissione) 
in Sallust Orléans frag. 9, 14; and in Sen. Ep. 88, 
17 would read ex hoe nihil detraho (for desperabo), 
totum exspecto. Among the reviews is one by F. de 
Saussure on King and Cookson’s Principles of sound 
and inflexrion—Le livre est le fruit d’un travail con- 
sciencieux et digne de tout estime. Rarement en 
telle matitre, on rencontrera une aussi sérieuse 
connaissance des questions pendantes ete. 
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Philologischer Anzeiger, xvii. 8, 9, contains :— 
86. W. Wattenbach, Anleitung zur lateinischen 
paliographie (P. Schwenke): ‘Still the best for classical 
students.’—87. A. Fick, Die urspriingliche sprachform 
der hesiodischen Theogonie (J. Menrad): Adverse to 
the main theory—88. C. Walther, Nwm quae imi- 
tationis Thueydideae vestigia apud Demosthenem 
inveniri possint (J. M. Stahl): ‘ Without principle or 
method.’ — 89. A. Zerdik, Quaestiones Appianeae 
(Loesch): ‘ Careful and thorough.’—90. A. Nauck, 
Porphyrii opuscula ed, 2. (Herm. Schrader): A detailed 
criticism mostly favourable.—91. C. A. Bapp, De 
Sontibus Athenaei (L. Cohn): ‘Stimulating and careful, 
but theory too complicated.”— 92. F. F. Schulz, 
Quibus ex fontibus fuxerint Agidis, Cleomenis, Arati 
vitae Plutarcheae (Herm. Peter): ‘An important 
contribution.’—93. R. Ellis, Aneedota Oxoniensia 
vol. J. part V.—94. J. Mahly, Zur kritik lat. Texte : 
toughly handled.—92. G. Faltin, Horazstudien, 1. 
Ueber den zusammenhang des briefes an die Pisonen 
(H.M.): ‘Plausible, but needs elaboration.’—96. A. 
Lowinski, Kvritische Miscellen zu Horaz (H.M.): 
Sarcastic.—97. Rob. Unger, Electa e Ciris commen- 
tariis (Karl Schenkl): Favourable .— 98. F. Plessis, 
Propertiana (R. Ehwald): Accepted with reservations, 
—99. O. Unrein, De Aviani acetate (Ὁ. Crusius) : 
‘ Careful and systematic.’—100, E. Strébel, Zur hand- 
schriftenkunde wu. kritik von Ciceros Part. oratoriac 
(W. Friedrich).—101. C. F. W. Mueller, MW. Zulli 
Ciceronis scriplta quae manserunt omnia p. 11. vol. 111. 
(Th. Stangl): Highly praised.—102. H. Jordan, 
(Juaestiones criticac. —103. G. Egelhaaf, Taciti 
Cermania.—104. M. Hertz, A. Gellii noctes Atticae 
(M. Petschenig).—105. J. W. Beck, De differentia- 
rum seriptoribus latinis(Gundermann): ‘ Inaccurate.’—- 
106. Max Duncker, Geschichte des alterthums (1). 
Holzapfel): Favourable.—107. J. Toepffer, Quacstiones 
Pisistratewe (U): Commended. — 108, A. Fokke, 
Leltungen des Alkibiades. Zweiler Theil: der 
aufenthalt des Alk, in Sparta (U): ‘Hardly proves his 
point.” 109. C. Neumann, Geschichte Roms withrend 
des verfalls der republik \1, (M. Zoeller): ‘Good except 
in estimates of character.’—110. W. Soltau, Prolego- 
mene zu einer rimischen chronologic (U): Favourable. 
--111, G. Kmnaack, Quaestiones Phactonteae (R. 
Hildebrandt,) ‘Thorough, but from the nature of the 
subject unfruitful.’ 


Excerpte, 


xvii. 10, 11 : —112, 113. F. Blass, Hermenentik w. 
kritik—Paldographic, tuchwesen u. handsehriften- 
kunde(H. Landwehr) : Favourable. —114. J. N. Mad- 
vig, Opuscula academica : ‘Cannot be too strongly re- 
commended,’ — 115. L. Lange, Kleine sehriften aus 
dem gebiete dev class, alterthumswissenschaft 1, (Cr.): 


[Tne following address has been drawn up by Professors Nettleship and Sonnenschein and widely sigr ἃ] 


CAROLO ERNESTIO GEORGES 
Vino Docrisstmo 
8. 


Gratulamur Tibi, Vir Doctissime, sexagesimum 
annum ineunti vitae philologicae, qui duorum prope 
saecnlornm decursu quasi Nestor philologoruin indus- 
triae, doctrinae, iudicii nobilissimum exemplum 
iunioribus hominibus dedisti, simulque rectam viam 
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Highly praised.—116. Comimentationes philologae in 
honorem sodalitii philologorum hiswaldensis 
secundum lustrum condentis. ‘Good.’ — 117. H. 
Flach, Peisistratos wind seine literarische thatig 
(Ὁ): ‘Not convincing.’ --- 118. Peez, Beitrage zur 
vergleichenden tropik der poesie 1. (Hammer) : ‘ Inter 
esting.’—119. F. W. Schmidt, Kritische studien 
den griech. dramatikern 111. (Cr.): ‘Ingenious 
wild.’—120. F. H. M. Blaydes, Aristophanis Pl 
(O. Bachmann): ‘Utterly untrustworthy.’—121 
Castellani, Le Rane di Aristofane tradotte in vers 
italiani (O. Bachmann): ‘Serves its purpose.’—129, 
D. Gregoras, Kritische betrachtungen ber das lebe 
und die lehren des Hippokrates (H. Kiihlewein) : * Ne 
critical or scientific..—123. R. von Grot, Ueber die 
in der hippokratischen schriftensammlung δ 
pharmakologischen kenntnisse (do.) : Commended.- 
124. ἘΞ Poschenrieder, Die naturwissenschaftlic 
schriften des Aristoteles in ihrem verhdltniss zu 
biichern der hippokratischen sammlung (do.) : * Mo 
valuable.’—125. Scheer, Miscellanea critica (ὦ 
‘Contains points of usefulness.’ --- 126. H. Bon 
Platonische studien (H.M.): ‘ Praise superfluous.’— 
W. Resl, Verhiltniss der fiinf ersten im plator 
symposion vorkommenden reden zur rede des Soki 
uw. Alkibiades (do.): ‘Little new.’—128. R. Swok 
De Demosthenis quae feruntur prooemiis (W.Schm 
‘Partly successful.’—129. Hercher, Arriani ser 
minora, ed. Eberhard (M. Erdmann): ‘ 
improved,’—130. O. Crusius, Plutarchi de prove 
Alexandrinorum Vibellus ‘ineditus (C. Hiiberlin); 
Highly praised.—131. Heiberg and Menge, # 
opera omnia (H. Weissenborn). — 182. Bothe, Qua 
tiones Diodoreae mythographae (K. _ Seeliger): 
Disagrees.—133, 134. Schoendoerffer, De na 
Catonis de agricultura libri forma 1,—Paulus Weise, — 
(uacstionum Catoniarum capita V. (ἃ. Thm): 
Favourable. —135. C. G. Bruns, Fontes dwris Romani 
antiqui, ed. Mommsen: ‘ Above criticism.’—136. 
Hildebrandt, studien auf dem gebiete der rémischen 
poesie u. metrik 1, Vergils eulex. (—s): " Main point 
an absurdity.’"—137 — 141. O. Giithling, Vergilé 
Maronis Bueolica Georgica,.—W. Kloutek Vergili 
Maronis Aeneis.—Sonntag, Bettriige zur erklérung 
Vergilischer Eclogen.—G. Heidtmann, Emendationei 
zu Vergils Aeneis buch I. und I1V.—R. Sabbadini, 
Quae libris 111. et VII. Aeneidos cum wniverso 
poemate ratio intercedat disputatio (C. Hiiberlin) 
The last-named commended.—152. G. Thilo and H. 
Hagen, Servit grammatict qui feruntur in Vergil 
carmina commentarii I. II. (do.): Praised. —143, Ὁ 
Gruppe, Die gricchischen culte u. mythen 1. (K. 
Tiimpel): Recognises merits without 
conclusions, 
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et rationem in re lexicographica monstravisti. I 
scilicet laudamus in Lexico tuo Latino, multo labor 
et adversa interdum valetudine condito, quod a1 
ita adhibuisti criticam, ut inter omnia huiusmodi 
opera linguae Latinae studiosis sit utilissimun 
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Errat enim vehementer, si quis putat rem lexico- 
graphicam in colligendis tantum verbis et exemplis 
constare ; quae ita poscit omnia philologiae subsidia, 
summain doctrinam et industriam sensu critico ac 
sagacitate coniunctam, ut nihil eam temptantibus 
deesse oporteat. Neque ignoramus multa Te habere 
scripta, quae partim nondum publici iuris facta sunt, 
partim in Diariis Philologicis hic illic protulisti ;. in 
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quibus inscitiam reprehendisti, falsa notasti, prava 
correxisti, industriam iuniorum excitavisti ac fovisti. 
Quae scripta, cum intra fines Lexici vix possint com- 
prehendi, speramus Te olim ita uno corpore pro- 
Jaturum esse ut harum rerum studiosis adiumento 
sint ; simul a Deo optamus ut multi tibi anni super- 
sint operi philologico idonei, utque fructum studiorum 
plenissimum ipse percipias cum aliisque communices. 
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Carmina Lyrica sive Eclogae Poetarum Anglicorum 
in numeros Horatianos a Variis VY. D.D. Con- 
versae concinnante Josepho Hirst Lupton. Globe 
8vo. 56 pp. Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d. 

Clesias. Fragments of the Persika of Ktesias. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. Gil- 
more. 8yvo, 212 pp. Macmillan. 85. 6d. 

Homer's Mliad. Edited, with English Notes and 
Introduction, by Walter Leaf. Vol. 2. Books 
xili-xxiv. 8vo. 510 pp. Macmillan. 14s. 

Hoole (Rev. C. H.) The Classical Element in the 
New Testament considered as a proof of its genuine- 
ness, with an appendix on the old authorities used 


in the formation of the Canon. 8vo. Macmillan 
and Co. 10s. 6d. 
Nepos. Cornelius Nepos, with English Notes by 
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— The Republic of, translated into English with 
Introduction, Analysis, Marginal Analysis, and 
Index by B. Jowett. Third edition, revised and 
corrected throughout. ὅνο. 231, 3879 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. 

Sonnenschein (BE. A.) A Latin Grammar for Schools, 
based on the principles and requirements of the 
Grammatical Society. Part I. Accidence (re- 
vised.) Post 8vo. 108 pp. Sonnenschein. 1s. 6d. 

Tunison (J. S.), Master Virgil. ‘The Author of tlie 
Aeneid as he seemed in the Middle Ages. A Series 
of Studies. 8ve. vii, 230 pp. Cincinnati. 
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Wilkins (A. 8.) and Strachan (J.) 
translation from Greek and Latin. 
256 pp. Maemillan. 5s. 

Xenophon’s Hellenies. Book II. Edited, with in- 
troduction and Notes, by Philip Sandford. 12mo. 
74 pp. Sewed. Ponsonby. 2s. 
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FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Amann (R). De Corippo priorum poetarum latinorum 
imitatore. 11. 4to. 13 pp. (Progr. Oldenburg). 

Anspach (E.) Die horazischen Oden des 1. Buches 
in Bezug auf Interpolation, Aufbau und Zeit ihrer 
Abfassung. I. 32 pp. (Progr. Cleve). 

Antonibon (G.) Studi sull’ Arte poetica di Q. Orazio 
Flacco. 8vo. 110 pp. Bassano. 3 lire. 

Arriani τῶν μετ᾽ ᾿Αλέξανδρον libri VII. fragmenta, 
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lecto, ed. Ric. Reitzenstein. 36 pp. 8vo. Breslau. 
Kobner. 1 Mk. 

Bellum Alexandrinum. Erkliirt von Dr. R. 
Schneider. Svo. viii, 65 pp. Berlin. Weidmann. 
90 Pf. 

Barwinsky (B.)  Quaestiones ad Dracontium et 
Orestis tragoediam pertinentes. ὅνο. 15 pp. 
(Prog. Deutsch-Krone). 

Becher (F.) Ueber den Sprachgebrauch des Ciilius. 
4to. 48 pp. (Progr. Ilfeld). 

Cerrato (L.) La tecnica composizione delle odi 
pindariche. 8vo. 142 pp. Genoa. 4 lire. 

Coblentz (B.) De libelli περὶ ὕψους auctore. 
76 pp. Strassburg. Heitz. 1 Mk. 50. 

Cornelius (E.) Quomodo Tacitus, historiarum serip- 
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tor, in hominum memoria versatus sit usque ad 
renascentes literas saeculis XIV. et XV. 43 pp. 
(Progr. Wetzlar). 

Dissertationes philologicae Halenses. Vol. IX. 8vo. 
iii, 312 pp. Halle. Niemeyer. 8 Mk. (I—IX. 
70 Mk.) 

Fabricius (W.) Theophanes von Mytilene und 
Quintus Dellius als Quellen der Geographie des 
Strabon. ὅνο. viii, 235 pp. With a map, 
Strassburg. Heitz. 4 Mk. 

Ferrai (I.) I frammenti della Politica del Aristotele 
nel papiro clxiii. del museo egizio di Berlino. 
S8vo. 10 pp. Padua. 

Ferravi (S.) L’etica di Aristotele, riassunta, dis- 
cussa ed illustrata. 16mo. vii, 426 pp. Turin. 
Paravia. 5 lire. 

Géabel (G.) Horatianae prioris libri epistulae quibus 
temporibus compositae esse videantur. 12 pp. 
(Progr. Stettin). 

Gaddi (L.) Le origini dello stato Romano ; studio 
storico intorno al primitivo ordinamente politico 
di Roma. ὅνο. 148 pp. Milan. Bellini. 2 lire. 

Gatti (A.) Sopra i vocaboli italiani d’etimo greco ; 
osservazione linguistiche. 8vo. 67 pp. Alessandria. 
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Gemss (G.) Zur Reform der Textkritik.des Cornelius 
Nepos. [On the Cod. Parcensis]. 30 pp. (Progr. 
Berlin). 

Genethliacon Gottingense. Miscellanea philologica 
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8vo. vii, 188 pp. With 3 plates. Halle. Niemeyer, 
7 Mk. 
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Note.—In the General Index names of actwal contributors, in the Index Locorum references to passages 
discussed, are printed in heavy type. 


I.—GENERAL INDEX.’ 


A. 


a and εἰ confused in MSS., 244a. 
α and οἱ confused in MSS., 245a. 
-a, “half-long ’ quantity of, 129b. 
ἃ becomes -o in Oscan and Umbrian, ἐδ. 
α΄ puppi venti, meaning of, 212a. 
a- stems, decl. of in early Italian, 129). 7/7. 
Abbott (Ev.), notice of Hdt. Bk. I1., translated by 
°Birk.,” 2600. Ff: 
Abbott (Ev., and Matheson, P. E.), Demosthenes, 
noticed, 207a. ff. 
Abbott( T. K.), notice of Ceriani’s Recensioni dei 
LXX., 81. f. 
old-Latin Biblical Texts, Parts I. II., 27}. ἢ. 
the same, Part 1Π1., 312a. ff. 
note on Cie. (Zp. Q. F. I. ii. 18), 1194. 
abecedaria, Italic, 146d. 
ablatives, double (τουτῶθε, &c.), 1630. 
ablative endings in early Italian, 1300., 131a., 132d., 
203b., 204b., 273b., 274a., 275a., 276b., 277d. ὃ. 
Abou-Symbel inscriptions, date of, 146a. 
Abrahall (J. H.), note on an epitaph found at 
Pholegandros, 3250. 
note on Virgil (Aen. IX. 721), 226a. 
ac before g in Cic. ? 2100. 
accedere with accusative, 27a. 
accusative, Aeolic, 198a. 
endings of in early Italian, 130d., 1314., 1320., 
203a. f., 204b., 273b., 274a., 275a. b., 2760., 
277a. ὃ. 
uses of, 213a. 
with accedere, 27a. 
Achaea, alphabet of, 1462. 
federal instincts in, 25la. 
rise in political importance, ib, 
Achelous, attributes of, 2300. 
Acherontia (Acerenza), 164., 170. 
Achilles, legend of, 1330. αὶ 
actutum, eorrupted in MSS., 71a. 
ad aedem γ( in aede, 210d, 
‘ad alis alium,’ 28a. 
Adam (J.), Platonis Crito noticed, 1752. 
adlectus inter praetorios, 2146. 
admotus and ammotus, 206. 
Adonius, 700. 


Adramyttion, Gulf of, 97a. 

Aegacon, as a title of Poseidon, 288a. 

Aenesidemus, llla. b., 1126. 
and Philo of Alexandria, 320d. 

Aeolic alphabet, 146a. 
forms, 197b., 198a. 

Aeschylus, Eumenides, ed. Sidgwick, 1087). 
MSS. in British Museum, 172a. 
Prom. Vinct. ed. Glazebrook, noticed, 78a./. 
See Warr (G. C.), ‘ Echoes of Hellas,’ 

Aetolia, federal instincts in, 251a. 
rise in political importance of, 7d. 

ἀγὼν ἐπιτάφιος instituted, 1130. 

Αἰγίμιος, Hesiodic poem, 197. 

Αἰνείας. scansion of, 101A. 

ἀκολουθῶ, construction of, 317d. 

ἀκταίνειν, meaning of, 291A, 

Alemaeonidae, 35a. 

ἀλητεία corr. λητεία, 225a, ἢ. 

Alexander of Tralles, references to the fish ὀρφὸς in, 

98a. 

ἀλλὰ γάρ, 110}. 

alphabet, Greek, 96., 114. 7., 35a. 
history of, 194a. 

Kirchhoff on, 145/7., 194a. 
of Achaea, 1464, 
Aeolie Asia Minor, 1464. 
Anatolia, 1940. 
Argos, 1460. 
Attica, 146a. 
Cephallenia, 1462. 
Corinth, 146a. 
Cyrene, 7. 
Hermione, &e., 146d. 
Ionic, 196a. 
Italy, 1460. 
Lycia, 1940. 
Megara, 146a. 
Naxos, id. 
Pamphylia, 1940., 195d. 
Bergk on, ἐν. 
Phoenician, 124. 
Rhodes, 146a,, 196. 
Sicyon, 146a. 
Thasos, 195d. 
alphabets, Greek, classification of, 1944. 


1 The Index is by H. D. Darbishire, Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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Alpheus (Ruphias), 83a. 
Amazons, in mythology, 134a. 
ἀμήρυτος in Apoll. Rhod., 84a. 
-ami, is Skt. due to contamination, 1635. 
Ammon, in mythology, 134a. 
Amorgos, archaeology at, 1236. 
Amphiaraus, sculptures of, 124. 
ampulla, derivation of, 213d. 
Amsancti Lacus, 14a. 
ἀνά, use of in Greek at different eras, 251. 
analogy, a linguistic principle, 219. 7. 
Anatolian alphabet, 1940. 
ancestor-worship, 5a. 
Anderson (W. C. F.), notice of 
Belger’s Beitr. z. Kenntniss d. griech. Kiippel- 
graber, 57b. 
cf Bliimner’s Leben wu. Sitten d. Griechen, ib. 
of Brunn’s Beschr. d. Glyptothek u.s.w., 124}. 
of Sauer’s Die Anfange d. statuar. Gruppe, 
2316. 7. 
Angerona, in mythology, 309d. 
ἀνημιωβολιαῖα, 251}. 
ἀνέκλων corr, ἀνεῖλκον, 261b., 292}, 
ἀνέπεσον ταῖς ψυχαῖς = animis refrixerunt, 80a. 
ἀνήρ, use of, 318a. 
anthemion of capitals, 265a. 
ἀντίδοσις, 2460. 
ἀντίπαις, 109. 
Antiphon, style and language of, 2066. γ΄. 
Antiquities, Roman, work on, 201/. 
antiquities v. archaeology. 
ἀντοφθαλμεῖν, 251d. 
Antonines, age of, 170a. 
Antwerp, archaeology at, 157a. 
aorist indic., endings of, 164a. 
with μή, 3245. 
Aphrodite, cult and eponyms of, 134a. ἢ. 
Homerie hymn to, 1996, 
origin of, 287}. 
temple of the Paphian, 155/7., 1807. 
ἀφρόνη = ἀφροσύνη, 243a., 245b. 
ἀποβάλλειν, of involuntary loss, 207a. 
Apocalypse, old-Latin version of, 3140. 
apocrisiarius, meaning of, 77}. 
apodosis to double condition, position of, 253a. 
ἄποικοι, 340., 35a. 
ἀπογράφων, meaning of, 247}. 
Apollo, cult and eponyms of, 135a. 7, 
Homeric hymn to, 199d. f. 
Apollonius Rhodius, genitives in, 13a. 6. 
lexicography of, 83a. /7. 
Apostolides H., Essai....Jnscr.... Lemnos, 
232a, 
ἀπρόσκοπος, 109. 
Apulia, 187. 
Aramaic, use of in Judaea, 1424. ΚΓ. 
arbitrators, public, in Athens, 246a. 
Archaeoloyical Schools at Athens, 4377. 
Archaeology, notes and summaries, 50/7., 907., 119f., 
153f., 186f., 230f., 26477, 29687., 3277. 
Archaic inscriptions from Crete, 9/. 
ἀρχεδεατρός, 156b., 186a. 
ἀρχήν = omnino, 79a. 
architecture, ancient, 264a. /7. 
Roman, 297a. 
archonship at Athens, 241a. b., 290. ἡ, 
Areius Didymus, 1054, 
Ares in the brazen pot, 222d. 
Argos, alphabet of, 146), 
ἀργυρωθεῖσαι πρόσωπα, 18θα. 
argulus, 213a, 
Aristophanes, Acharnians, ed, Blaydes, 317a. fF. 
MSS. in Brit. Mus., 1734. 7. 
Nutbes, ed, Teutfel-Kaehler, 205a, 


noticed, 
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Aristophanes, continued — 
Plutus, ed. Blaydes, 317. fF. 
and the gold coinage of Athens, 2916, 
Aristotle, cross-references in, 305d. Καὶ 
De Anima, 11. 111., constitution of, 307a. 
Physics V11., duplicate version of, 306d. 
Politics, ed. Newman, reviewed, 1045). 
constitution of, 307a. 7. 
‘imperfect virtue’ in, 1060. 
and monarchy, 1070. 
on position of women among barbarians, 
106d. Κα 
order of books in, 105a. ff. 
value of vetus interpretatio, 106a. 7. 
Shute’s history of his writings, 305a. 7. 
[Aristotle], De Mundo and Nicolaus Damascenus, 
305a. 
Aristoxenus on Greek metre, 221a. 7. 
on singing and speaking, 221a. 
Armim, H. von, Quellenstudien zu Philo von Alex- 
andria, noticed, 320d. 7. 
arqu, Egyptian parallel to ὅρκος, 4a. 
arqui species, 212a. 
Artemis, 135. 
artubus, pronunciation of, 282a. 
Asclepios, 136a. 
Asmus (R), Quaestiones Epicteteae, noticed, 321a. 
aspiration, lost in Greek, 162a. 
preserved by accent, 7b. 
assimilation in Cretan, 10a. 
Assos, Amer. Arch. Inst. at, 97a. 7. 
‘Astarte, 136a. 
asynartete verses, 2214. 
Ate, in mythology, 136d. 
Athenaeus, ed. Kaibel II., noticed, 80a, 
Athene, cult and eponyms of, 1364. 7. 
Athenian empire, administration of, 255a, 
* Athenodotus’ vases, 234b., 235a. 
Athens, archaeology at, 53a., 90b., 88a. 7., 1230. 
coinage of, 231a, 7. 
Atlantis = Callisto, 1800. ἡ 
ἄτοπον, 176a. 
᾿Ατρείδεω corr. ᾿Ατρειδα᾿᾽, 1000. 7. 
Attic law, 245a. 7. 
Attica, alphabet of, 146a. 
archaeology in, 1230. 
attraction in Latin, 178a. 
auctor secundus in Attic law, 2470. 
augment of ἐργάζομαι, 292. 
of verbs in εὐ-, 3174. 
omitted in Homer, 1740. 
Augustine, S., ‘Speculum’ of, 82a, 
αὐτός corr. ἀστός, 3240. 
αὐθέντης, meaning of, 207a. 
Axos, inscription at, 110. 


B. 


Bacon's ‘Vinum Daemonum,’ illustrated, 2266. 

Bali, legend of, 322a. 

Barnabas, Epist. relation to Didache, 284a., 285a. ff. 

Battifol-Hyvernat, Didascalia ccexviii. Patrum Pseud- 
epigrapha, noticed, 81a. 

Baumeister, Denkmdler d. Klassischen Altertums, 
Vols. 11. III. noticed, 330a. ἡ 

Baunack (J. and T.), Die Inschrift von Gortyn, 
noticed, 9/7. 

Belger (G.), Beitrdge sur Kentniss d. griech. Kuppel- 
graber, noticed, 576. 

Bell (A. M.), Caesar Bell. Gall. I., noticed, 2094, 7. 

tellerophon and Pegasus monument, 1374. 

Bent (J. T.), notes from Telmessos, 2340. 

on museum at Constantinople, 329a. 
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Bent (J. T.), continwed— 
on Sirina, 7b. 
on towns mentioned by Ptolemaeus, 189a. 
Bernard (E. R.) and Prichard, Select Letters of Pliny, 
noticed, 214a. f. 
Bible, codices of I. Kings, 82a. 
Bibliography, 61a. ff., 96a. f., 128a. f., 160a. f., 
191α. ff., 240a. f., 270a. ἢ... 808α. ff, 88δα. ff. 
Bie (0.), Die Musen in der antiken Kunst, noticed, 188a. 
Bigg (C.), notice of von Arnim’s Philo von Alex- 
andria, 520}. 7. 
Bion, genitives in, 18}. 
Birt’s articles in Roscher’s Myth, Lex., noticed (Ceres, 
_ Dea Dia, Diana, Genius), 31la. /. 
Bitschofsky (R.), Krit.-exeget. Studien zu d. scriptores 
historiae Augustae, noticed, 289}. 
Blass (F.), Die Attische Beredsamkeit, ed. 2, noticed, 
80a. 
Blaydes (F. H. M.), 
noticed, 3170. Καὶ 
Aristophanis Plutus, noticed, 317a. 7. 
Bliimner, Leben u. Sitten d. Griechen, noticed, 576. 
Blunt (H. W.), Decline of the Roman Commonwealth, 
noticed, 217a. f. 
Bologna, Greek Ode for Centenary at, 257/. 
Boor (C. de), Theophylacti Simocattae Historiae, 
noticed, 29a. ἡ. 
Borgeaud (C.), Le Plébiscite dans V Antiquité I., 
noticed, 216a. f. 
bos, coutrary to Latin phonetic law, 2748, 
declension of, 2744, 7. 
βουλεύω = ‘resolve’ with dependent infin., 785. 
βουλυτός, note on, 260a. f7., of. 291α. f. 
Bowen (Lord Justice), Virgil in English Verse, re- 
viewed, 66/7. 
British Museum, acquisitions of, 232a. f., 266a. f., 
297a. f., 8290. f. 
archaeology in, 52a., 90b., 232a. f., 265d. 7f., 
297a. 7. 
Brochard (V.), Les Sceptiques Grees, reviewed, 1117. 
Brodribb (W. J.), notice of Plutarch, Nikias, ed. 
Holden, 208a. Καὶ 
Bruckmann (Fr.) v. Brunn (H.), 
Brunn (H.), Beschreibung der Glyptothek Kinig Lud- 
wigs I., noticed, 1240. f. 
Denkmiiler gricch. u. rém. Sculptur, ed. Bruck- 
mann, noticed, 188a. 
Biicheler (F.) and Zitelmann (E.), Das Recht von 
Gortyn, noticed, 9/. 
Bulgarians in history, 209d. 
Burlington Fine Arts Club Exhibition, 189. 
catalogue of do. noticed, 2975. 
Burmah, legends of, 322a. ὃ. 
Burn (R.), Roman Literature in Relation to Roman 
Art, noticed, 296a. jf. 
Bury (Jane), note on διερός, 1790. 7. 
Bury (J. B.), note on Aeschylus (4g. 555-7), 324a. 
on ἐπίτριτος &c., 420. 
on Sophocles (Ant. 782-9), 224a. 
(commented on, 2614. /.). 
on stritawos, 43a. f. 
notice of de Boor’s Theophylacti Simocattae 
Hist., 29a. 7. 
of Capes’ Polybius, 250b. ff. 
of Comment. Phil. Gryphisw., 321a. 
of Kaibel’s Athenaeus, 80a. 
of Sotiriadis’ Zur Kritik des Johannes von 
Antiocha, 2086. ff. 
Busolt, Die Griech. Altertiimer 1. Staats- u. Rechts- 
altertiimer (in Miiller, Handb. vol. vi.), 33/7. 
Butcher (5. H.), notice of Abbott-Matheson’s 
Demosthenes, 207a. f. 
notice of Cucuel’s Essai sur la Langue et le Style 
d' Antiphon, 206d. 7. 


Aristophanis Acharnenses, 


Butcher (S. H.), on μή with fut. indic., 3224. 7. 
Byrne (J.), Origin of the Greek, Latin, and Gothic 
roots, noticed, 220a. ἡ 
Bywater (I.), notice of Usener’s Lpicwrea, 278a. ff. 
Bywater (I.), Priscianus Lydus, reviewed, 17/7. 
Byzantine Greek, 209a. 
historians, 2084. f. 


C. 


Caesar, De Bello Gallico 1., ed. Bell, noticed, 2096. αὶ 
[Caesar] and Suetonius, 326a. 
Calamis, statues of, 134a., 135}. 
Callimachus, genitives in, 13a. 
Callisto, legends and eponyms of, 180}. f. 
Cambodia, legend of, 322a. 
Cambridge, classics at, 148α. 
Campbell (L.), review of Brochard’s Sceptiques 
Grees, 1117]. 
notice of Schneidewin-Nauck’s Sophocles: Aias, 
Philoctetes, 249a. 7. 
Campbell (L.), Leptodendron Septentrionale, noticed, 
821α. 7. 
Canens, in mythology, 309}. 
Capes (W. W.), Polybius, History of the Achaean 
League, noticed, 2500. ff. 
Carna, in mythology, 3090. 
Carneades, 1118., 112a. ὃ. 
Carter (F.), notice of Sidgwick’s Vergil, Ecloques, 
2124. 7. 
Case (T.), on the chronology of the Solonian legisla- 
tion, 2417. 
(commented on, 290a. ff.) 
Casina corr. Canisa (2), 22b. 
Castelforte, archaeology at, 53a. 
Catullus, Hermes Beitrdge zu., noticed, 178}. 
ed. Schmidt, reviewed, 70/. 
Cavallari-Holm, Topographia, ἕο. v. Lupus (B.) 
Celebes, custom of, 261}. 
Cereops of Miletus, edits Hesiod, 197a. 
Ceriani, Le Recensioni dei LXX, &e., noticed, 815. 
Ceres, 3110. 
cernua, L. Lat., 99a. ὃ. 
ch, in Church Slavic, 2192. 
*xaAé, a bronze coin, 80a. 
Xapadpids, χαράδριον, 2250. 
Charis Auxo, 1382. 
Charites, in mythology, 138d. αὶ 
Cheetham (S.), on βουλυτός, 291a. ἢ, 
Chester, archaeology at, 530., 900. 
xwpoypapla 7, used by Strabo, 84d. 
Christodorus, genitives in, 13a. 
Chryse, legend of, 123a. f. 
Church (A. J.), notice of Blunt’s Causes of the 
Decline of Roman Commonwealth, 217a. 7. 
ciboria, 73a. 
Cicero, construction of cum in, 210d. 
nubere in, ib. 
proper names in, 7. 
Merguet’s Lexicon zu den philosoph. Schriften 
I. II., noticed, 2114. αὶ 
Pro Caelio, ed. Vollgraff, noticed, 211a. ἡ 
Pro Plancio, ed. Kopke-Landgraf, noticed, 
2520. 7. 
quocum in, 110d, 
textual criticism of, 21la. 
Tusculans, ed. Schiche, noticed, 2104. αὶ 
Verrines 1V., ed. Thomas, noticed, 2104. 7. 
use of ac before g, 2100. 
Cirencester, Richard of, 147). 
Clarke (J. T.), note on the fish ὀρφός, 977. 
notice of Puchstein’s Das Jonische Capitell, 
264a. Γ΄. 
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Classical education in France, 45/7. 
in Germany, 867f., 150/7., 182/., 292. 
MSS., Catalogue of, 102/., 1717. 
(v. sub Manuscripts.) 
Classics, school introduction to, 2535. f. 
study of, 73}. f., 117, 148. f.. 229. 
Claudianus Mamertus, ed. Engelbrecht, reviewed, 
19a. 7. 
influenced by Fronto and Apuleius, 194. 
latinity of, 7. 
relation to Sidonius Apollinaris, 7b. 
Cnossus, vase from, 232. 
coins attached to face, 180@., 261. f. 
Coluthus, genitives in, 13a. 
comitia tributa )( concilia plebis, 216. 
Comment. Philol. Gryphisvald., noticed, 3214. 
communis sensus )( sensus communis, 253a. 
comparative mythology, 2b. f., 5b. 
Comparetti (D.), Leggi antiche della citta di Gortyna, 
reviewed, 977. 
compellare mero, 35a., 226a. 
compositions, Greek verse, 36f., 2677). 
noticed, 321a. f. 
computation by λέβητες and τρίποδες, 11a. 
Conington’s translation of Vergil, 67a. 
Consentes, in mythology, 3094. 
consonants, ideas conveyed by, 2200. 
consonant-stems, decl. of in early Italian, 275d. 
Constantinian excerpts, περὶ γνωμῶν, 209a. 
Constantinople, archaeology at, 123d. 
construction διὰ μέσου, 1404. 7. 
Consus, in mythology, 909}. 
Conway (R. 8.), Verner’s Law in Italy, noticed, 
218}. ff. 
Cook (A. M.), note on Cic. Acad. (2, 5), 396. 
note on Sall. Jug. (53, δ), a. 
notice of works on Sallust, 25a. ff. 
Cooke (A. H.), notice of Curtius’ Griechische Gesch. 
I®., 34a. ff. 
J1S,, 2540. 7. 
Cookson (C.), note on provincia, 227b. f. 
notice of Wheeler’s Analogy, &c., 219}. 7. 
Corinthian alphabet, 146a. 
Cornell University v. Wheeler (B. J.). 
Corp. Script. Ecel. Latin, noticed, 1977. 
Crete, archaic inser. from, 97. 
Croiset (A. and M.), Hist. de la Littérature Grecque L., 
noticed, 255b. 7. 
Cron (Chr.), Platonis Apologia wu. Kriton, noticed, 
1756. 
Cucuel (C.), Essai sur la Langue d’ Antiphon, noticed, 
206). f. 
on Plato's Cratylus, noticed, 2055, f. 
cults, conservatism of, 2870. 
Gruppe on, Lf. 
Greek, 13377., 1647. 
Roman, 307/. 
cum, constr. of in Cic., 210}. 
Curtius (E.), Griech. Geach. 1®, noticed, 34a. ff. 
1156, noticed, 2544. 7. 
Curtius (G.), Griech. Schulgram., ed. 18 (Hartel), 
noticed, 218%. 
‘cyclic’ dactyl, 221d. f. 
Cyme, archaeology at, 24a. 
terra-cottas from, 122d. 
Cypria, relation to Homeric hymna, 199a, 5. 
Cyprian dialect, 199d. 
origin of Homeric hymns to Aphrodite, 7. 
Cypriote inscriptions, 1564., 187a. ὃ. 
Cyprus, archaeology, 53)., 90b., 124a. 
excavations in, 155/7., 1867. 
Cyrene, alphabet of, 1462. 
Cyzieus, coinage of, 230a. ὃ. 
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D. 


«ἃ lost in Latin, 130)., 203d., 273%. 
dactyl, value of, 2214. ὃ. 
a unit of measurement, 2640. f. 
Damasias archon, 35a., 240. f. 
Damia, in mythology, 910}. 
‘ Daniel’s Servius,’ 82a. 
dative, Greek, 107a. 
in -: elided, 250. 
plural in Homer, 175a. 
in τοις, -αις, not Aeolic. 198. 
in -orot, -ηισι, older Ionic, 199%. 
endings of in early Italian, 1300. ἢ, 203a. ἢ.» 
2730. ff. 
Dea Dia, 9116. 
declension, early Italian, 129/., 202/., 275. 
δείδω = δείδοα, 65a. 
Delphi, temple at, 328a. t 
Demeter, hymn to, 199}. 
democratical government, 21θα. f- 
demonologist myth-theory, 4., 64. 
Demosthenes, ed. Abbott-Matheson, noticed, 207@. 
portraits of, 326. 7., 149α. 
dental-stems, deel. of in early Italian, 275). ἢ. 
διὰ μέσου construction, 1404., 141a. 
Diana, derivation of, 511α. 
cult &e. of, ἐδ. 
statue of, 234a. 
Didache, author aequainted with Gospels of Matthew 
and Luke, 286a. ff. » 
eucharistic prayers in, 287a. 
Johns Hopkins edition (J. Rende! Harris), noticed, 
283a. ᾽ 
notes on, 262}. f. 
parallels from the Didascalia, 81}. 
relation of to Hermas’ Shepherd and Epistle of 
Barnabas, 284a. ff. 
and Tatian’s Diatessaron, 287a. 
theology of, 2830. 
titles, and date of, 2854. αὶ 
Wohlenberg on, noticed, 286a. ἢ. 
Didascalia (Battifol’s), noticed, 81a. f- 
parallels from the Didache, 816. 
διερός, note on, 179a. 7. 
digamma, in Homer, 174a. 
symbol for in Pamphyl., 1954. 
δίκαι, various kinds of, 246a. ὃ. 
δικασταί, number of, 255a. 
δικαστήρια, rise of at Athens, 7. 
Dimsdale (M. 8.), Livy xxi. noticed, 214a. 
Dio Cassius and Johannes of Antioch, 209a. 
Diogenes Laertius, textual criticism of, 278a. ἢ. 
Dionysus, 16477. 
Dioscuri, 166a. 
diphthongs, resolution of in Homer, 174a. fe 
diurnalis = ‘acre,’ 261a. 
Dius Fidius, 3094. 
docimasia, kinds of, 246. 
δοξάζω, N.T., Latin equivalents for, 313d. 
domus, decl, of, 273a., 27 4a. 
Dowdall (L.), on καθεύδετε τὸ λοιπόν, 325a. 
Drager (A.), Die Annalen des Tacitus, ed. 5, noticed, 
260. 
dum, with pres. indic., 218a, 
durare, transitive, ἐδ. 
δυσφρόνη = δυσφροσύνη, 242d. f. 


E. 
e-stems, decl. of in early Italian, 131). ff. 


ε, symbol for, at Sicyon, 196a. 
early coinage in Greece, 11α., 34)., 35a. 


INDEX. 


editorial, 241. 
Edwards (G. M.), Homer, Odyssey ix., noticed, 175). 
Egestaeans, non-Hellenic, 180a. 
Egypt, archaeology in, 91a. 
religion of, 250. 
Eichhorn’s theory of the Gospels, 144a. 
Eileithyia, representation of, 3250. 
ἐκπέτασις, note on, 263a. 
electrum coinage, Cyzicus, 2300. /. 
Eleutherna, inser. ‘at, 110. 
Elis, archaeology at, 124a. 
elision of genitives im -o10, -ao, -e10, 12a., 99a. Jf., 1490. 
Ellicott (C. J.), St. Paul's First Epist. Corinth., 
noticed, 115b. 
Ellis (R.), note on Catullus (xxii. 12), 85a. 
notice of Hermes, Beitridge zw Catull., 178b. 
of Schmidt's Catullus, ΤΟΥ. 
Ellis (R.), Orientii Carmina, noticed, 197). 
Engelbrecht (A.), Claudiani Mamerti Opera, noticed, 
19a. Καὶ 
on the Latinity of Claudianus Mam., noticed, 19). 
England (E. B.), notice of Glazebrook’s Acschylus, 
Prom. Vinet., 78a. f. 
of Paley’s Suppliant Women of Euripides, 318a. 7. 
ἐννυχεύω, 224a., 262a, 
ἔνθα μή with subjunct. and with opt., 76a. 
epanalepsis, 85a., 2264. 
ἐπαναπαῆς illustrated, 263a. 
ἐπέκτασις, use of, ib. 
Ephesus terra-cottas, 120a. f., 235a. 
Ephetae, 35a. 
Epic poetry, 12f7., 997., 196f. 
originally strophic, 198. 
epics, growth of, 255d, 
Epictetus, work on, noticed, 321a. 
Epicurus, fragments of, 278a. jf. 
ἐπιτιμάω, N.'T., Latin renderings of, 3138. 
ἐπίτριτος &c., note on, 42. 
Epona, 310d. αὶ 
equwus, pronunciation of, 281. 
ἐρεθίζων, 224}. 
Evinys, ethical value of, discussed, 1087, 
erit, not in archaic Latin, 66a. 
Ernault (Kiepert), Manuel de Géographie Ancienne, 
noticed, 830. 
Eros, in mythology, 166a. 
head of, discovered, 156d., 186a. ὃ 
Erymanthis = Atlantis, 1800. /. 
Essen (M. H. N. von), Index Thucydideus, noticed, 
11δα. 
esom esomius &c., 65. 
ἐθέλειν )( βούλεσθαι, 114a. 
ἐθέλωμι, Homeric, 163d. 
ἐθώκατι, Hesych., 660., 1640. 
Etruscan mirror, 3290. 
Εὐβουλεύς, epithet of Hades, 167a. 
εὔκηλος, fem. of in Ap. Rhod. 84a. 
εὐφρόνη = εὐφροσύνη, 243a., 2440. 
= νύξ, ib. 
Euripides, genitives in, 101). 
Heracleidae, metre of, 310. 
Jon, and the sculptures at Delphi, 328a. 7. 
MSS. of, in Brit. Mus., 172d. 7. 
new fragment of, 42a. 
Phoenissae, vase illustrating, 3276. 7. 
Supplices, ed. Paley, noticed, 318. 7. 
Eussner (A.), Saldust (text), noticed, 25/7. 
εὔθυνα, 247}. 
-ἐξωτερικοί λόγοι, 3050. 


F. 


7 and s confused in MSS., 28a. 
Fabiani on LXX. MSS., 208a. 
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Faliscan declension, 129/7.,.202/7., 273/77. 
Parnell (L. R.), note on Pausanias (vii. 25. 8), 


825. 7. 
notice of Mayer's Die Giganten und Titanen, 
288a. 7. 


of Roscher’s Lexicon der Mythol. (Greek Arti- 
cles), 133f., 16477. 
Faunus, 310. 
Fausset (W. Y.), notice of Landgraf-Képke’s Cicero 
Pro Plancio, 252a. 7. 
(commented on, 2914z. ). 
replies to comments, 291a. 
federal institutions, origin of, 25la. 7. 
Ferentina, 311d, 
Feronia, 7b. 
Fick (A.), Hesiod’s Gedichte in ihrer wrspriinglichen 
fassung, noticed, 196f. 


Sprachform u.s.w. d. hesiodischen Theogonie, 
noticed, <b. 
Sprachform u.s.w. ad. homerischen Hymnen, 


noticed, 2b. 
Fierville (Ch.), Une Grammaire Latine Inédite du 
xili. siécle, noticed, 2146. 7. 
Flamen Dialis, bedstead of, 322d. 
Fleischer on Achilles, noticed, 1330. 7. 
Flora, 3110. 7. 
France, classical education in (I1V.), 45/7. 
Frazer (J. G.), note on Ares in the brazen pot 
(E. 3857f.), 2220. 7. 
on bedstead of Flamen Dialis, 3226. 
on βουλυτός, 260d. ff. 
(commented on, 291a. 7.) 
on Hide-measured Lands, 322a. f. 
Freeman on Boniface and Aetius, criticised, 209%. 
French feminines from Lat. masculines in -or, 220a. 
Fortuna, in mythology, 3100. 
Fowler (W. W.), note on Cic. Ep. (Q. Fr. 1]. 3, 5), 
40a. 
notice of Miiller-Voigt’s Rémischen Alierthiimer, 
201f. 
notice of Roscher’s Lexicon der Mythologie 
(Roman articles), 3807/7. 
Furneaux (H.), notice of Draeger’s Tacitus An- 
nalen, 1°, 266. 
Furtwangler’s articles in Roscher’s Myth. Lex., noticed 
(Aphrodite, Apollo, Athene, Charites), 1340. /7. 
(Dioseuri), 166. 
futnre indic. with μή, 322d. 7. 


G. 


yap, not elliptical, 1102, 
Gardner (E. A.), on Naucratis inscr., 146a. 
Gellius on deel. of e-stems in Latin, 132a. 
yemoll on the Homeric hymns, 1980. 7). 
Genucian law, 217. 
gender, change of, analogical, 220a. 
‘generic’ clauses, μή in, 323a. 
and ‘indefinite’ relatives, 110a. 
genitive, endings of in early Italian, 130a., 181α., 
132a. b., 202b., 204α. 7., 278a., 24a. b., 275a., 
276a., 277a. ὃ. 
in Homer and the epic and lyrie poets, 12/,, 
9977. 
of monosyllables, 101α. 
Genius, in slates! 311d. 
γένος, κώμη, as social unit, 107a. 
genus, meaning of, 253a, 
geography, Greek, 826. /. 
Georges (C. E.), address to, 3347. 
Germany, classical education in, 86/., 15Q7., 1827, 
2927. 
γερουσία, Spartan, 34a. ὃ. 
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Gerth (B.), 
218}. 
giants &c., in mythology, 1θθα., 288α. 
Gitlbauer (M.), Philol. Streifziige, noticed, 30b. ff. 
Glazebrook (M.), Aeschylus, Prom. Vinct., noticed, 
182... 
Gleditsch (H.) νυ. Westphal (R.), 
glosses, corruption from, 314., 291d. 7. 
Gomme (G. L.), Romano-British Remains 11, (Gentle- 
man's Mag. Library), noticed, 146a. ff. 
Goodhart (H. C.), notes on Tacitus (Agric. i), 
226b. f. 
(Ann. ii. 23), 2274. 
Goodwin on μή with fut. indic., 322d. 7. 
Gortyn inscription, 94. jf., 146a. 
Gow (J.), Companion to School Classics, noticed, 
2535. 
Gracchi, dates of the, 374. 7. 
grammar, Greek, works on, noticed, 218a. f. 
Latin, 215. f., 279a. ff. 
Grammatici graeci, edition announced, 181}. 
Graves (C.E.), notice of Essen’s Index Thucydideus, 
1154. 
γραφαί, kinds of, 246a. ff. 
Greenwell (W.), The Electrwm Coinage of Cyzicus, 
noticed, 230a. f. 
Greece, geography of, 82). 7. 
oriental influence on, 4a., 7b., 8b. 
Greek alphabet, 9)., 11}. f., 35a., 145a. ff,, 194a. ff. 
cults and myths, work on, noticed, 17f., 1337/7, 
164/f. 
law, ancient code of, 10a. f. 
metre, 221a. 7. 
Modern, 179%. 
scepticism, 1117). 
temple, 100. 
use of in Palestine, 142/7. 
verse, 367., 2577. 
866 Campbell. 
Gruppe (0.), Die Griech, culten u. Mythen, u.s.w. 1. 
noticed, 177. 
Grimm’s theory of myths, 1b., 2a. 
guttural-stems, decl. of in early Italian, 275d. 7. 


urzgef. griech. Schulgram, noticed, 


ΣΙ, 


Habel (P.), De 
2885. f. 
habere, meanings of, 253a. 
Hades, 1666. 
Hager (H.), notice of Busolt, Griech. Altertiimer I., 
B3/f. 
notice of Meier-Schémann, Der Atlische Process 
(ed. Lipsius), 245/. 
Ades (Theoer. VII.) localised, 265%, 
Halmahera, custom of, 222ca. 
Hardy (E. G.), notice of Bitschofsky, Krit. Exeget. 
Stud, z. d. scriptores historiae Augustac, 289b. 
notice of Habel, De Pontif. Roman. ctt., 288). 7. 
of Inge’s Society in Rome under the 
Caesars, 289a, 7. 
of Prichard-Bernard, Select Letters of Pliny, 
214a. f. 
Vigié [Marquardt], De U Organisation Finan- 
ciére chez les Romains, 216b. 7. 
ἅρματα =‘ ties,’ Delphic, 198a. 
Harris (J. Rendel), notice of Loofs Leontius von 
Byzanz, 76 ff. 
edition of the Didache noticed, 283/77. 
on the Origin of the Leicester Codex of the 
New Testament, noticed, 252a, 
Harrison (Jane E.), note on newly - 
vases, 2344. 7. 


Pontif. Roman. ctt., noticed, 


discovered 
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Hartel (W. von), Abriss d. Grammatik ἃ. hom. wu. 
herod. Dialekts, noticed, 218}. 

Curtius, Griechische Schulgrammatik (18 ed.), 
noticed, 72. 

Hartel’s view of the digamma in Epic, 174a. 

Haverfield (F.), notes on Aristophanes (Aves, 
194-5), 3245. 

Lactantius and Orientius, 263}. 

new fragment of Euripides, 42a. 

new fragment of Sophocles, 3245. 

notice of Gomme’s Romano-British Remains 11. 
(Gent. Mag. Libr.), 146. ff. 

Lindsay’s Plautus Captivi, 1775. 

Lupus, Die Stadt Syrakus im Alterthum 
(= Cavallari- Holm’s Topographia di Sira- 
cusa), 2158. ἢ. 

reply to Heitland’s criticisms, 216a. 

summary of Archiv. f. Lat. Lex. V.1, with com- 
ments, 159a. 

Hauler (E.), Die Orléaner Palimpsestfragmente zu 
Sallust’s Historien, noticed, 25a. ff. 

Hawara, antiquities from, 266). 2974. : 
Head (B. V.), Brit. Mus. Catalogue of Greek Coins— 
Attica, &e., noticed, 231a. 7. . 

ἑαυτοῦ γενέσθαι, 207a. Ε 

ἑαυτοῦ as feminine, 5319}, 

Heberden (C.), notice of Westphal - Gleditsch, All- 
gemeine Theorie d. qriech. Metrik, 221a, 7. 

‘EBpaia )( Ἑλληνισταί, 1446. 

Heitland’s criticisms of Haverfield’s Model of Syracuse 
replied to, 2162. 

ἕκαστοι )( ἕκαστος, 2070. 

Hekate, 167a. f. 

heliastic courts, 246a. 

Hellenistic Greek, 209a. f., 251a. 

*fiua, ‘seat,’ 324. 

Hephaestion on μέτρα πολυσχημάτιστα, 291}. 

ἕπομαι, construction of, 317}. 

Hermas, Pastor, ed. Hilgenfeld, noticed, 259α, 7. 

relation of to the Didache, 284a. f. 

Hermes, Homeric hymn to, 199%. 

Hermes (Fr.), Beitr. z. kritik wu. 
Catull,, noticed, 178d. 

Hermocopidae, affair of, 255a. 

Herodotus, Bk. 11. translated by ‘ B. R.’ noticed, 
250a. 7. 

Bk. VIII. ed. Sitzler, noticed, 79a. 
The Ionic Revolt, ed. Stone, noticed, i. 
dialect of, 794. 

Lang on the good faith of, 2504. 

Herzog (E.), Geschichte u. System d. rém. Staats- 
verfassung II. 1, noticed, 1687. 

Hesiod, Fick’s works on, noticed, 196/. 

genitive in, 102a. f. 

MSS. of catalogued, 171a. 

Hesiodic poems, dates of, 102b., 197a. 7. 

hiatus in Polybius, 319a. 

hic, as an article, 414. f. 

hic esto, correl, to istic swum, 416. 

Hicks (E. L.), note on a metrical inscription from 
Lagina, 289a. ff. 

on restoration of a metrical inser., 118. 

on the Telmessian inser., 2346. 

Hicks (R. D.), notice of Bywater’s Priscianus 
Lydus, 110. 

notice of Cucuel on Plato’s Cratylus, 205b. 7. 

notice of Joel’s Plato's geistige ppiealetacts 
u.8.., 206b., 

notice of Shute’s History of the Aristotelian 
Writings, 305a. ff. 

hides as a measurement of land, 322a. 7. 

ἱδρωτάτω, note on, 2624. 7. 

Hilgenfeld (A.), Hermae Pastor Graece, noticed, 
252a. 7. 


erklarung des 


— Ts 
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hine, use of, 41a. /. 

hire of slaves in Greece, 330. 

Hogarth (D. G.), on excavations in Cyprus, Ἰδοῦ), 
1867. 

Holden (H. A.), replies to criticisms on his Pro 
Plancio, 291a. (cf. 253a). 

Plutarch’'s Life of Nikias, noticed, 208a. f. 
Holub (J.), Sophoclis Antigone, noticed, 249}. /. 
Homer, Jliad, ed. van Leeuwen—da Costa, noticed, 

174α. 7. 

Odyssey IX. ed. Edwards, noticed, 175d. 

dialect of; 174a. ff. 

genitives in, 12/., 100/7. 

MSS. of in Brit. Mus., 102/. 

Odyssey, geography of, 3la. 

signs of Phoenician influence on, 70. αὶ 

translations from, noticed, 248a. f. 

Homeric hymns, dialect of, 199. 
genitives in, 102a. 

Homeric poems, growth of, 2550. 

Homeridae, 256a. 

ὁμογάλακτας, 107a. 

honos personified in Plautus, 23a. 

Horace, caesura in Alcaies of, 316. 

Lpistles 1. ed. Shuckburgh, noticed, 2130. 

glosses in, 315. 

native land of, 13/7. 

_Orelli (ed. 4), noticed, 7277. 

rare words in Odes IV., 73a. 

Housman (A. E.), note on Aesch. (Prom. Vinct. 488, 
schol.), 420. 

note on Isoer. (Paneg. 40), ib. 

note on σωφρόνη, 242). 

Howorth (H.), Pythagoras in India, noticed, 321a. 

Huemer (J.), Sedulii Opera, noticed, 19 f. 

υἱάσι, formation of, 220a. 

vids, scansion of, 321a. 

Hultsch (F.), Polybii Historiae, Vol. I. noticed, 
318d. ff. 

hyperbaton of adjectives, 141a. 

ὑποφήτωρ )( ὑποφήτης, 84a. 

‘hypostasised’ deities, 288a. Καὶ 

Hyvernat (H.) v. Battifol (P.). 


ae 


i-stems, declension of in early Italian, 2740. ἢ. 
Janus, temple of, at Rome, 222a. ἢ, 
*larpés, cult of, 136a. 
Java, legend of, 322a. 
ἰδέ, Cyprian, 199a. 
elision of, 1410. 
Jebb (R. C.), Greek Ode, τῷ ἐν Βονωνίᾳ Mavemi- 
στημίῳ, 257 ff. 
Greek version of Adonais, xlv.-vi., 56. 
note on Antig. (782-90), 261. αὶ 
Phil. (41f.), 824}. 
notice of Warr’s Echoes of Hellas, 248a. f. 
Jebb (R. C.), Sophocles, Antigone, noticed, 138/. 
Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus, ed. 2, noticed, 74 ff. 
Jevons (F. B.), notice of Croiset’s Histoire de la 
Littérature Grecque, 255b. ff. 
of Gruppe’s Gricchische Culten u. Mythen, u.s.w., 
E 


vie 

Ilberg on the Giants in mythol., 1662. 
amperii or imperi? 281b. f. 
imperium, 168a. ff. 
impf. subj. in conditional sentences, Latin, 2820. 
inde, use of, 416. 
indic. aor. with μή, 324d. 

fut. with μή, 3226. fF. 
indulgeo, sense of in Tacitus, 27a. 
infinitive imperative ? 76d. 
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Inge (W. R.), Society in Rome under the Caesars, 
noticed, 289a. f. 
Inge v. Rawlins (F. H.). 
inscriptions, Cretan (Axos, Gortyn, &c.), 877. 
Cypriote, 1564., 186a., 187a. 
direction of writing in, 196a. b. 
Etrusean-Greek, 3296. 
of Lagina, 289a. ff. 
Lemnian, 232a. 
Naukratis, 233/77. 
Oinian, 326a. 
Pholegandrian, 325b. 
Telmessos, 2346. 
vase-, 188a. ff., 233). f., 2340. 7. 
restored, 328a. 
instrumental, endings of in early Italian, 131a., 
132b,, 203b., 204., 273b., 274a., 275a., 276b., 
277a. ὃ. 
interpolations in MSS., 30b., 2116. 
-ia stems, decl. of in early Italian, 1314, 
-io stems, 202a. 7. 
Joel (K.), Die geistige Entwicklung w.s.w. Platos, 
noticed, 206d. 
Johannes of Antioch, 
208). ff. 
John Malalas, relation to Johannes of Antioch, 209a. f. 
John of Damascus, relation to Leontius, 76a. ἢ 
Ionians and writing, 2000. 
Ionic alphabet, 196a. 
capital, 264a. jf. 
contraction, 1996. 
forms in Hesiod, 1976. 
Jordan’s Sallust, noticed, 255. 
‘journel’ = acre, 261d. 
Jov- stem, relics of in Umbrian, 2740. 
tpse, use of, 282a. 
ipsum = se ipsum, 210a. 
-ir- in Latin, 219a. 
zs and se, use of, 210a. 
ἴσασι, history of, 66b., 1646. 
‘Italia’ = province of Milan, 82a. 
Italic alphabets, 1460. 
Italy, travels in, 137. 
qus, meaning of, 253a. 
Juvenal, notes on, 850., 326d, 


G. Sotiriadis on, noticed, 


Κ. 


Kabeiroi, temple of at Thebes, 91a., 124}, 
Kaehler (O.) v. Teuffel. 
Kaibel (G.), Athenaews, Vol. 11., noticed, 80a. 
καὶ μὴν... ye, 317a. 
καλαμίτης ἥρως, 136a. 
καρανιστήρ, 292a. 
κατάληψις, Stoic, 113α. 
κέλευθος, gender of, analogical, 220a. } 
Kennedy (B. H.), The Revised Latin Primer, noticed, 
279a. ff. 
The Shorter Latin Primer, noticed, ἐδ. 
κέρδος, use of in Pindar, 118%. 
Kiepert (H.) v. Ernault. 
Κινυραρχός, 187a. 
Kirchhoff (A.), Studien z. Gesch. d. griech, Alphabets, 
ed. 4, noticed, 1457. 
on Greek alphabets, 194a. ὃ. 
Kirkpatrick (A. F.), notice of Nestle’s Veteris 
Testamenti Graeci codices ctt., 208a. 
Klitias and Ergotimos, fragments by, 2330. 
Klugmann on the Amazons, 134a. 
Kipke (E.), Cicero’s Rede fiir Cn. Plancius, ed. Land- 
graf, noticed, 252a. 7. 
cf. 291α. 
κώμη, renderings of, 28a. 
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κόπις, meaning of, 139a. 

κουροτρόφος, 134b., 1674. 

Krumbacher (K.), Hine Sammlung byzantinischer 
Sprichworter, noticed, 296. 

κτήματα = ‘spoils,’ 2240., 262a. 

Kuhlmann (1.), Quaestiones Sallustianae criticac, 
noticed, 26a. 

Kuhn’s myth-theory, 2b. ἢ 

Kuhnert on the Giants, 166a. 

Kythera, archaeology at, 53b. 


L. 


labial-stems, decl. of in early Italian, 2750. 7. 

Lactantius and Orientius, contrasted, 2630. 

Lagina, metrical inser. from, commented on, 299a. ff. 

Landgraf (G.) v. Képke (E.) 

Lang (A.), Huterpe &c. Englished by ‘ B. R.’, noticed, 
250a. f. 

theory of myths, 7a. 

language, development of, 1630. 

Latin Grammar, works on, noticed, 2795. ff. 
Lexicography, notes on, 41a. Jf. 
pronunciation of, 281}. f. 

λέβητες, computation by, lla. 

Leeuwen (J. van) and Da Costa, Homeri Iliadis 
Carmina ctt., noticed, 174a. f. 

Leicester Codex of the N.T., work on, noticed, 252a. 

Lemnos, inser. from, 146a., 232d. 

Leontius of Byzantium, ed. Loofs, noticed, 76a. ff. 

Lesbos, custom of, 2610, 

Lewy (H.), Stadtrecht von Gortyn, noticed, 9a. ff. 

lexicography, Latin, 41a. /. 

(Tacitus), 27a. 

Greek (Ap. Rhod.), 83a. ff. 
-li-stems, dec]. of in early Italian, 2740. 
Liddell and Scott, references to, 

8.08. aunpuTos, 84a. 

εὔκηλος, i). 
μαιμάω, ἐν. 
ὀρφός, 98a. 
πήχυιον, 83a. f. 
ὑποφήτωρ, 84a, 

Lindsay (W. M.), The Early Italian Declension, 
12977, 20277, 27377. 

Lindsay (W. M.), Plawti Captivi, noticed, 1770. 

Lipsius (J. H.) v. Meier. 

Livy, Bk. xxi. ed. Dimsdale, noticed, 214a. 

Bk. v. ed. Luterbacher, noticed, 7b. 

ed. Weissenborn and Miiller, LY. i. (Bks. xxxi.-v.), 

noticed, 218, f. 

Lloyd (W. Watkiss), note on Pindar (Nem. vii.), 

-lo-stems, decl. of in early Italian, 202a, 

locative, endings of in Latin, &c., 1304., 131a,, 132d., 
203b., 204b., 274a., 275a., 276b., 277a., b. 

logaoedic metres, 221%. 

Lolling, Hellenische Landeskunde, noticed, 82h. 

Loofs, Leontius von Byzanz, noticed, 76a. ff. 

Lucian, Dialogues, tr. Williams, noticed, 320a. /f. 

ludi Circenses, 214b, 

Lupton (J. H.), note on Floyer Sydenham's emend- 
ations of Plato, 228a. 7. 

Lupus (B.), Die Stadt Syrakus im Alterthum (= 
Cavallari-Holm, Topographia di Siracusa), noticed, 
215d. f. 

Luterbacher (F.), Livy, Bk. V., noticed, 214a. 

Lycian alphabet, 1944. 

Lycurgus, land-division, 330. 

‘ Lygdamis’ inger., date of, 145d. 

Lysias, Blass on, 800. 

Epitaphios, ed. Snell, noticed, 1134. 7. 

Orationes Selectae, ed. Weidner, noticed, 1142. 7. 
Lyttos, inscr. at, 114. 
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-m lost in Latin, 202a. 
in Umbrian, 2020. 
Macan (ΒΕ. W.), notice of Sitzler’s Herodotus, 
Bk. VIII., 79a. 
Macnaghten (H.), notes on Euripides (Bacchae), 
2244. ff. 
(Jon, 1601-3), 42a, 
Madvig (J. N.), Oguscula Academica, ed. 2, noticed 
30a, 


Maenad ceremonies, 165a. 
Magister Caesar, Latin grammar of, 21 46. f. 
Maier (O.), Die Weltkarte des Castorius (Tab. Peu- 
tingeriana), noticed, 1796, 
μαιμάω in Ap. Rhod., 84a, 
Malalas, Johannes and John of Antioch, 209. 
date of, 209}. 
Manetho, genitives in, 13a. 
Manuscripts in Brit. Mus., 1027,, 1717]. 
of Aeschylus, 172a. 
Aristophanes, 173). 7. 
Euripides, 1720. 7. 
Hesiod, 171m 
Homer, 102a. ff. 
Pindar, 172a. 
Poetae Lyrici, 1710. 
Solon, 7. 
Sophocles, 172a, 
Theognis, 171%. 
Greek, in the Bibl. Nationale, 217}. 7, 
the New Testament, 312a. ff. 
Nonius, 315. ff. 
Marquardt v. Vigié. 
Marrucine declension, 180/., 20277., 2737. 
Marsic declension, ib). 
Matheson (P. E.) v. Abbott (E.) 
Mayer (M.), Die Giganten u. Titanen u.s.0., noticed, 
288a. 7. 
Mayor (J. B.), note on Persius (III. 29), 85, 
notice of Merguet’s Lexikon 2, αν, philos. Schr, 
Ciceros, I. 11., 21108. 7. 
Mayor (J. ΕΒ. B.), notes on Latin Lexicography, 
41α. ff. 
notice of Madvig, Opuscula Academica, ed. 2, 
30a. 
μή with aorist indic., 3240. 
with future indic., 822%. ff. 
μὴ οὐ with participle, 75b., 79d. 
μή τί γε, 2070. 
Meier (M. H. E.) τὸ. Schémann, Der Attische Process, 
ed. Lipsius, noticed, 2454, ff. 
Merguet, Lexicon z. d. philos. Sehr, Cicoros, I. II., 
noticed, 211}. /. 
Merk (C.), notice of Battifol-Hyvernat’s Didasealia, 
81α. 
of Hilgenfeld’s Hermae Pastor, 262a, 7. 
of Wohlenberg’s Die Lehre der awblf Apostel 
u.s.w, (Didache), 2860, ff. 
Merry (W. W.), note on Juvenal (XJ. 106), 850. 
notice of Edwards, Odyssey ix., 1750. 
of Teuffel (Kaehler), Die Wolken des Aristo- 
phanes, 205a. 
merum, use of, illustrated, 85a. οἵ, 2260, 
Metapontum, abecedarium of, 146d. 
μεταξύ, use of, 3246. 
metre, Greek, 221a. 7, 
Meyer (E.), on Ammon, noticed, 184a. 
on Astarte, noticed, 136a, 
Michaelis on Δημοσθένης ἐπιβώμιος, 149}. 
Miller (K.), introduction to Maier’s Tabula Peuting- 
eriana, noticed, 179a. 
money, coined, in Crete, 1la, 
monosyllables, genitives of, 101la. 


INDEX. 


Montlue (Blaise de), Commentaries, and the siege of 
Plataea, 119α. 7. 

morgen, Germ. = ‘acre,’ 2610. 

Morris (W.), Zhe Odyssey of Homer. 
Hnglish Verse, Vol. 11., noticed, 35h. 

Morshead (E. Ὁ. A.), notice of Young, Sophocles, 
Oedipus Tyrannus, translated, 85a. ff. 

Moschus, genitives in, 130. 

Moulton (J. H.), notice of Conway’s Verner’s Law 
in Italy, 2180. 

Moulton (J, H.), on hard aspirates in Greek, 162a. 

Miiller (J.), Handbuch ἃ. klass. Altertwmswiss, V1I., 
noticed, 2017). 

Miiller(L.), Nonii Marcelli Compend. Doctrina, Pt. I., 
noticed, 314a. γ΄. 

Miiller (Max), on myths, 20., 40. 

Mullinger (J. Bass), notice of De Nolhac’s 
Bibliotheque de Fulvio Orsini, 1160. 

Murray (A. S.), notes on archaeology (vase-painting 
—illustration of Phoenissae—temple of Delphi), 
327a. ff. 

Murray (A. S.), on the vase from Hawara, 2970. 

Musaeus, genitives in, 13a. 7. 

Myrina, terra-cottas from, 50/7., 1200. f., 1ὅ4α. f. 

mythology, Greek, works on, noticed, 1/., 287. 

Roman, works on, 307/,. 
Roscher’s Lexicon of, noticed, 13371, 16/., 
3077. 
Myths, Greek Cults and, Gruppe on, noticed, 17). 


Done into 


N. 


Nauck v. Schneidewin. 

Naucratis, antiquities from, 232«. ἡ 
date of Ionic inser. at, 146a. 

Naxos, alphabet of, 7b. 

Neil (R. A.), notice of Blaydes’ Aristophanes, Plutus 
and Acharnians, 3174. jf. 
Nestle’s Veteris Testamenti 

noticed, 208a. 
Nettleship (H.), address to Prof. Georges, 334/. 
note on sportula, 37a. 
(reply to, 1490.) 
notice of Fierville, Une Gram. Lat. Inéd. du 
Xili. siécle, 224. 7. 
notice of Recent Latin Grammars, 2797. 
notice of Thilo-Hagen’s Servius, 82a. 
neuter plural in a, 204a., 274a., 2760. 
New Guinea, custom of, 2220. 
Newman (W. L.), Aristotle's Politics, Vols. I. 11.» 
noticed, 1047). 
New Testament criticism, 312a. jf. 
Leicester codex of, 252a. 
new words mentioned, 
ἀρχεδεατρός, 156)., 1864. 
confusicius, 23). 
considium, 23a. 
dismaritus, ib. 
exconcinnare, 25}. 
exscissatus, tb, 
πῆμα (= ‘seat’), 824α. 
tacturor, 28a, 
*Antela, 2250. 
periact, 25b. 
ravim, 23b. 
semipletus, 25b. 
Nicolaus Damascenus, [Aristotle] De Mwndo, 3050. 
Nicosthenes, fragments of, 233b., 234a. 
Nilus, representations of, 3300. 
Nixon (J. E.), note on Catullus (Ixiv, 22-4), 226a. 
note on Iliad (II. 354-6), 3230. 
Noldeke (Th.), Aujsatze zur persischen Geschichte, 
noticed, 80d. 7. 


Graecct codices ctt., 
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Nolhac (P. de), La Bibliotheque de Fulvio Orsini, 
noticed, 116%. 

nominative, endings of, in early Italian, 129., 131¢., 
1820. b., 2020., 2083. f., 278α., 2740. 6., 275a. 6., 
276a. b., 2774. ὃ. 

non...verum and non modo...verum, 2106. 

Nonius, ed. Mueller, noticed, 314a, ff. 

Nonius and Servius, 825. 

nubere, construction of in Cicero, 2106. 

numerals, corrupted, 319d. /. 


0. 


τω in Greek presents, 65a. 

-0 from -6m in Latin presents, 65a. ὃ. 
impossibility of, 1630, 

-6 forms in nom. sg., 65b., 1174., 1630. 

o stems, decl. of in early Italian, 2027. 

Odyssey, genitives in, 12a. ὃ. 
geography of, 31a. 

οἶδα, constructions of, 760. 

οἰκία, as social unit, 107a. 

Oinia, inscr. from, 826d. 

Oman (C.), notice of Head’s Brit, Mus. Catal. of 

Gk. coins: Attica &e., 231a. f. 
Omont (H.), WSS. Grees de la Bibl. Nationale; 
Parts 1 and 2, noticed, 2176. 7. 

Old-Latin Biblical Texts, Parts I. 11., noticed, 270. 
Part III., noticed, 3127. 

Onions (J. H.), notice of Mueller’s Nonius, 314a. ff. 
of Sloman’s Phormio, 236. 

optative, use of, 76a., 110}. 

optimus, pronunciation of, 282a. 

Orelli, Horace (ed. 4), noticed, 72, 

‘Orestes, Story of,’ 248a. 7, 

Oriental influence on Greece, 4a., 84. 

Orientii Carmina, ed. Ellis, noticed, 197). 

Orientius and Lactantius contrasted, 2630, 

Oropus, archaeology at, 124a. 

Orphic poems, genitives in, 15a. ὃ. 

ὀρφός, note on, 97a. ff. 

Oscan declension, 12977., 202/7., 2737. 

Osthoff, on the personal endings, 1634. 

-oovvn, words ending with, in trag., 2450. 

οὐκ οἶδ᾽ εἰ, sense of, 207}, 

Ovid, Tristia, notes on, 1800. f. 
use of legends by, 18la. 

Owen (5. G.), notes on Ovid, Zristia, 1808. ἡ. 


P. 


Page (T.E.), note on Roman phraseology in 8. Luke, 
2270. f. 
(commented on, 262a. 7.) 
notice of Orelli’s Horace, 72/7. 
(commented on, 117. οἵ. 148@.) 

Paley (F. A.), Ajax of Sophocles, noticed, 2050. 

Suppliant Women of Ewripides, noticed, 318a. 7. 
Pallis (A.), note on Sophocles (Qed. Col. 1466), 42a. 
Palmer (A.), note on Catullus, 840. 

on Euripides (1. A. 722-4), 262d. 

on a passage in the Gospels, 2270. 

on Plautus (Amphitr. 1072), 326. 

Propertiana, 38). ἢ. 

on Senéca’'s Apocolocyntosis, 181a. f. 
Pamphylia, alpbabet of, 194/., 195. 
Paphos, excavations at, 1557., 1865, 
parallelism in sound, 1142, 
Parthenon, sculptures on the, 134d., 135a, 
Paton (W. R.), note on ἀργυρωθεῖσαι πρόσωπα, 

180a. (commented on, 261a.) 
on the Ceramic gulf, 328d. ἡ 
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Paton (W. R.), continued— 
on Chryse, 1232. 
on Theocritus, vii., 265a. 7. 

Paul, St., Lirst Epist. Corinth., ed. Ellicott, noticed, 

115b. ff. 

πήχυιον in Apoll. Rhod., 83a. 7. 

Peile (J.), on Walker’s Philological Notes, 163f. 

Pelham (H. F.), notice of Herzog’s Gesch. d. rom. 

Staatsverfassung, 11. i., 1687. 
Pelham, on renderings of κώμη, 28a. 
Pelignian declension, 129/7., 202/7., 2757. 
Penteskuphia, pottery-fragments from, 146a. 

mepvact, history of, 1610. 

πεφυκᾶσι, 66b., 164. 

perfect-endings, 66a. f., 117a. 7., 162a. f., 164a. 
subjunctive in Latin, 2820. 

περὶ ἀφθαρσίας, Arnim on the sources of, 3200. 

περιβαλεῖν, construction of, 225a. 

personal-endings, 66a. f., 117a. 7., 162a. f. 164a. 

prea in Plautus, 23a. 

erugia, archaeol. at, 124a. 
Peskett (A. G.), note on [Caesar], 
(pracf. § 2), 326a. 7. 
on Pliny, H.N. (ii. § 1), 2260. 
Peter’s articles in Roscher’s Mythol. Lex., noticed 
(Avernus, Damia, Epona, Fortuna), 310a. ff. 

Peutingeriana tabula, 179a. 

φέρω = φέροα, 65a., 1174. 

Philargyrius, 82a, 

*philice, 23a. 

Philo (Byblius), 82. 

(Judaeus), Arnim on, noticed, 3200. f. 

Philoctetes, legend of, 123a. /. 

Phocians in Sicily, 180a. 

Phoenician alphabet in Greece, 12a., 145a. 
influence in Greece, 7b. f., 84}. 

Phoenissae, vase-illustrations of, 3266. ff. 

Pholegandros, inscription from, 325d. 

φωσφόρος, of Hekate, 1670. 

φρασί, 220a, 

Piers Plowman and the Didache, 263a. 

Pindar, genitives in, 99}. 
hiatus in, 7d, 

MSS. of, 172a. 
note on (Nem. vii.), 118a. 

pinus, gender of, 220a, 

Pitture d’Ercolano, I. pl. 7, 3276. 

Plancius Cn., date of trial of, 253a. 

Plataea, siege of, paralleled, 119a. 

Plato, Apology, ed. Stock, noticed, 28). 

Cratylus, Cucuel on, noticed, 205d. f. 

Crito, editions of, noticed, 1756. 

Meno, ed, Stock, noticed, 284. 

mental development of, Joel on, noticed, 206d. 
Platt (J. A.), Notes on the Homeric Genitive, 1277.» 

99/7., 1494. 
notice of van Leeuwen and Da Costa’s /liad, 
174a. ff. 

_Plautus, Captivi, ed. Lindsay, noticed, 177}. 7. 
Casina and Cistellaria, ed, Ussing, noticed, 217]. 
metres of, 1774. 7. 
personification in, 23a. 
pleonasm in, 230, 

Pliny, Selected Letters, ed. Prichard-Bernard, noticed, 
24a. f. 
the elder, illustrations of, 827a. ἢ. 
ploughing, in primitive communities, 261a., 291a, /. 
Plummer (A,), notice of Ellicott’s First Epistle to 
Corinthians, 115b. 
Plutarch, lexicography of, 2084. 
Nikias, ed. Holden, noticed, 208a. f. 
and Solon’s legislation, 241a., 290}. 
ποιεῖν, meanings of, 1ld4a., 116d, 
πόλεε &c., not classical, 21 8}, 
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Politian on Vergil, 82a. 
πολύς in Homer, 321a. 
Polybius, ed. Hultsch, Vol. 1., noticed, 318d. 7. 
hiatus in, 319a. 
History of Achaean League, ed. Capes, noticed, 
2506. Γ΄. 
and Strabo, 84a. 
Polyclitus, copy of work by, 232a. 
Pompeii, archaeol. at, 54a. 
Porta Trigemina, supposed discovery of, 124}. 
Postgate (J. P.) and Vince (C. H.), The New Latin 
Primer, noticed, 279a. jf. 
postilena, 22b. 
potiono, 28a. 
Pottier (E.) and Reinach (S.), La Nécropole de Myrina, 
noticed, 50ff. 
Praxiteles, new work of, 54a. f. 
Preller (L.), Griechische Mythologie, ed. 4, I. i. 
(Robert), noticed, 287. ff. 
present reduplication, 220a. 
Prichard (C. E.) v. Bernard (E. R.) 
princeps, meanings of, 168a. ἢ 
Priscian and Latin grammar, 215a. 
Prisciani Lydi quae extant ctt., ed. Bywater, noticed, 
ΤΣ 
Proclus, genitives in, 13a. 
πρόκριτος = princeps, 168b. 
Πρόνοια ᾿Αθήνης, worshipped, 137a. 
pronouns, Homeric forms, 175a. 
pronunciation of Latin, 2810. f. 
propagation of myths, 5a., 60. 
προπηλακίζω, derivn. of, 251}. ἡ. 
proper names, construction with, 2108. 
Propertiana, 384, ff. 
mpopopa = ‘pronunciation,’ 142}. 
Proverbs :— 
᾿Απὸ κλέπτου κλέψον, 30a. 
Γέροντα Σαρακηνόν, ib. 
Ἔάν σοι ἔλθῃ, ἐν. 
Ἑκατὸν Παῦλοι ἀπέθανον, ib, 
Κάμνει 6 πίθος, tb. 
Ὃ θεὸς κατὰ τὰ ῥοῦχα, ib. 
“σπου φιλεῖς μή δανείζῃς, ἐδ. 
᾿Ορθὰν τὰν ναῦν, 119α. 
Πρὶν πνιγῇς δὺς τὸν ναῦλον, ϑθα. 
Σιγηροῦ ποταμοῦ, ἐν. 
Sutrium ire, 22b. 
provincia, derivation of, 227). 7. 
ψοφοδέης, 208). 
Ptolemaeus, towns mentioned by, 189a. 
Puchstein (0. ), Das lonische Capitell, noticed, 264a. ff. 
Purser (L. C.), note on Plato (Gorg. 494b.), 225d. 7. 
on Quintilian (x. 3, 23), 2264. 
Πύξα 1 (Φύξα) in Theocr. vii., 2654, 
Pyrrho, philosophy of, 112a. 
Pythagoras in India, 32la, 


Q. 


qui et, with second names, 2276., 262a. f. 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, genitives in, 13a. /. 
quocum in Cicero, 210}. 

quoppiam, ib. 


R. 


r-stems, decl. of in early Italian, 2758. 7. 
Ramsay (W.M.), note on Ephesian terra-cottas, 
235a. - 
on inser. from Oinia, 326a. 
on Σαῦλος ὁ καὶ Παῦλος, 262a. 7. 
notice of Pottier-Reinach, La Nécropole de 
Myrina, 50a. ff. 


INDEX. 


‘Ramsay (ΝΥ. M.), continwed— 
of Preller, Griechische Mythologie (ed. Robert), 
287a. ff. 
of Roberts’ Greek Epigraphy, 
2630. f. 

Rankin (D.), notes on the Choephori, 2226. 7. 

Rapp’s articles in Roscher’s Myth. Lex., noticed 
(Bellerophon, Boreas), 1370. 

rare words in Horace, Odes |V., 73a. 

Rawlins (F. H.) and Inge (W. R.), The Eton Latin 
Grammar, noticed, 279a. ff. 

recitations, Homeric, 256a. jf. 

redonabo )( condonabo, 73b. 

reduplication, present, 220a. 

referre )( relationem facere, 169a. 

Reid (J. S.), notice of Schiche (Th.), Cicero, Τω- 
culans, 2100. 7. 

of Thomas (E.), Discowrs de Cicéron contre Verres 
Ἐν 2100: Ff. 
of Vollgraff (J. C.), Cicero, Pro Caelio, 211a. 

Reinach (S..), on the Asiatic terra-cottas, 119/7., 153/f. 

Reinach (S.) v. Pottier (E.) ; 

Ῥιζοτόμοι, Sophoclean fragment, 167a. 

Rhodes, alphabet of, 146a., 196a. 

rhotacism and accent, 219a. 

Umbrian, 202. 

-ri-stems, decl. of in early Italian, 2740. 

Richard of Cirencester, authenticity of, 1470. 

ree (H.), notes on Juvenal (x. 54, xiv. 24), 
326b. 

on Plato (Rep. 498..), 3240. 
notice of Susemihl, Avristotelis Oeconomica, 115d. 

Ridgeway (W.), note on Euripides (Jon. 576-80), 

225a. 7. 
on Strabo, 84a. f. 
on Thucydides (VI. 2), 180a. f. 

Ritchie (D. G.), notice of Newman, Aristotle, 
Politics, I. I1,, 1047. 

ro-stems, decl. of in early Italian, 202a. 

Robert (C.) v. Preller (L.) 

Roberts (A.), Greek the Language of Christ, &c., 
noticed, 142/77. 

Roberts (ΒΕ. S.), notice of Kirchhoff's Studien z. 
Gesch. d. griech. Alphabets, ed. 4, 145a. ff. 

of works in archaic Cretan inserr., 9a. ff. 

Roberts (E. S.), Introduction to Greek Epigraphy, 
Part I., noticed, 1937. 

Roberts (W. Rhys), notice of Krumbacher’s Samm- 
lung byzantinischer Sprichwirter, 29b. f. 

of Williams’ transl. of Lucian, Dialogues, 320a. f. 

Robertson (A.), notice of Harris (J. Rendel), Origin 
of Leicester Codex of N. T., 252a. 

Rohde (D.), Adiectivwm quo ordine apud Sallustium 
ctt., noticed, 26a. f. 

Roman antiquities, 201/. 

architecture, 297a, 

art, 296a. ff. 

law, 2016. 

mythology, articles on, noticed, 307a. jf. 
Rome, archaeology at, 124). 

causes of decline of, 217a. ἢ. 

society in, under the Caesars, 2890. 

roots, origin of, 220a. 7. 

Roscher (W. H.), Ausfiihrliches Lexicon d. griech. τι. 
ΤΣ Mythologie, noticed (Greek articles), 1987), 
16477. 

(Roman articles), 307/7. 

Rossbach (A.) and Westphal (R.), Theorie d. musischen 
Kiinste d. Hellenen, Vol. 111., noticed, 221a. 7. 

-runt, -rant, Latin endings, 162a., 164d. 

Rutherford (W. G.), notes on Aeschylus, 2610., 
2916. ff. 

on Thucydides (II. 76), 2614. ; cf. 2926, 
notice of Greek Grammars, 2186. ἢ. 
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sand f confused in MSS., 28a. 
-s lost in Faliscan, 202b., 273a. 
in Latin, 202a. 
pronunciation of, in Latin, 282d, 

s-stems, decl. of in early Italian, 275d. 7. 

Sabine o-stems, 2024. 

Salisbury, archaeology at, 91a. 

Sallust, Eussner’s text, noticed, 25). 7, 

Jacobs-Wirz., ed. 9, noticed, 26a. 

Jordan, ed. 3, noticed, 25d. 

Catiline, ed. Turner, noticed, 26}. 

Historien, Die Orléaner Palimpsestfragmente zw 
(Hauler), noticed, 25a. 7. 

Jugurtha, ed. Schmalz, noticed, 26a. 

v. Kuhlmann (L.), Rohde (D.) 

‘Salmasian’ excerpts, 209a. 

Salvianus, admoduwm in, 416. 

‘salutatio,’ a mode of conferring imperiwm, 168}, 

Sampi, sign for, 1456. 

“σαν, 3 pl. ending, 161d. 

Sanday (W.), notice of Corpus Script. Eccl. Lat. 
III. (Claudianus Mamertus, Sedulius, Orientius), 
197. 

Sandys (J. E.), note on Δημοσθένης ἐπιβώμιος, 149α. 

notice of Blass (F.), Die <Attische Beredsamkeit, 
ed. 2, 80a. f. 

of editions of Lysias, 113a. ff. 

of Maier’s Tabula Peutingeriana, 179a. 

of Schaefer's Demosthenes u. seine Zeit, 31b. ff. 

«σαντι, 3 pl. pf. endg., 161la. 

satyrs, Welcker’s theory concerning, 165). 

Sauer (B.), Die Anfange der statuarischen Gruppe, 
noticed, 2316. αὶ 

Σαῦλος ὁ kal Παῦλος, 227a. f., 262a. 7. 

Sayce, on personal suffixes, 163a. 

Schaarschmidt, on Plato’s Cratylus, 206a. 

Schaefer (A.), Demosthenes u. seine Zeit (revised ed.), 
noticed, 310. ff. 

Scheindler (A.), Methodik des gram. Unterrichtes im 
Griech., noticed, 2186. 

Scherer’s article on Hades, in Roscher’s Myth. Lez., 
noticed, 1666. 

Schiche (Th.), 4f.7. Ciceronis Tusculanarum Libri 
Qwingque, noticed, 2100. f. 

Schiller (H.), Die Rémischen Alterthiimer (in Miiller’s 
Handbuch), noticed, 201f. 

Schmalz, Sallust, Jugurtha, noticed, 26a. 

Schmidt (B.), Catu?lus, noticed, 70f. 

Schneidewin (F. W.), Sophocles, Aias, Philoctetes, 
ed. 9 (Nauck), noticed, 249a. 7. 

Schémann (G. F.) v. Meier. 

Schreiber’s article on Artemis, in Roscher’s Myth. Lex. , 
noticed, 1350. 

scripsem = scripsi, 66a., 1640. 

sculptures of temple at Delphi, 328a. ἡ 

se and is, use of, 210a. 

Seaton (R. C.), note on Apoll. Rhod., lexicography 
of, 83a. 7. 

note on Pindar and Euripides, 324a. 
notice of Bell’s Caesar, Bell. Gall. I., 209}, 7. 
sed, use of, 23a. 

Sedulii Opera Omnia, ed. Huemer, noticed, 19a. 77. 

Seisachtheia of Solon, 241a. Κ΄. 

Sellar (W. Y.), notice of Bowen’s Virgil in English 
Verse, 66/7. 

Σελλοί, 322d. 

seminex in nominative, 326a. 

Seneca, Apocolocyntosis, note on, 181a. ἡ 

Septuagint, MSS. of, 208α. 

used by Jews, 1457. 

Servit Grammatici qui feruntur in Verg. Comment., 

ed. Thilo-Hagen III. i., noticed, 82a. 7. 
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Servius and Nonius, 82a. 
and Verrius Flaccus, 82}, 

Shelley’s Adonais xlv.-xlvi. done into Greek senarii, 
36f. 

Shuckburgh (E. 8.), notice of Weissenborn’s 
Xenophon, Memorabilia, 29a. 

Shuckburgh (E.'8.), Horace, Epistles, Bk. 1., noticed, 
213}. 


Shute (R.), On the History of the Aristotelian Writings, 
noticed, 305ff. 
sibilants in Latin and Umbrian, 2196. 
symbols for in Pamphylian, 195a. 7. 
Sibyls, 2876. 
Sicily, races in, 280a. 7. 
Sicyon, alphabet of, 146a, 
vases from, 196a. 
Sidgwick (A ), notice of Gow’s Companion to School 
Classies, 255b. 7. 
of Stone’s Herodotus, The Ionie Revolt, 79a. 
Sidgwick (A.), Aeschylus, Bumenides, noticed, 1087. 
P. Vergilii Maronis Bucolica, noticed, 212a. ff. 
Sigean monument, date of, 1455, 
Sikyon, archaeology at, 544, 
Sivina (mod. Hagios Joannis), 829a. 
Sitzler, Herodotus, Bk. VIII., noticed, 79a. 
Sloman (J. H.), Zerenti Phormio, noticed, 23}. f. 
Smith (Cecil), archacological notes, 52h. /7., 90a. ff, 
123). ff., 1880. fF. 
note on discoveries at 'lelmessos, 234}. 
on Haleis and Pyxa, 265d. 
on recent acquisitions of British Museum, 
232d. ff., 2660. f., 2974. 7., 829}. f. 
notice of Brunn’s Denkméiler, 188a. 
of Burn'’s Roman Literature in relation to 
Roman Art, 296a. ff. 
Smith (W. Robertson), notice of Nildeke’s δι. 
siilze zur persischen Geschichte, 80}. 7. 
Snow (T. C.), comments on Mr. Walker's Philo- 
logical Notes, 1174. f. 
Smyrna, terra-cottas from, 120a. b. 
sociua, application of, 210}. 
Socrates, a believer in immortality, 176a. 
Solon, legislation of, 2410. f7., 290. ff. 
MS. of, 1712. 
Sonnenschein ἡ, Nettleship. 
Sophocles, Aias, Philoctctes (ed. Schneidewin-Nauck), 
noticed, 249a. γ΄. 
Ajax (ed. Paley), noticed, 205d. 
Antigone (ed, Holub), noticed, 249}, /. 
(ed. Jebb), noticed, 138/. 
new line of, 824}, 
Oedipus Tyrannus (ed. 2, Jebb), noticed, 747. 
translated by Young, noticed, 35a. 7. 
Ῥιζ(στόμοι, fragment, 167a. 
σωφρόνη = σωφροσύνη, 242a. ff. 
Sotiriadis (G ), Zur Kritik des Johannes von Antiocha, 
noticed, 2084. ff. 
sportula, note on, 37a., 149d. 
Springhead, archaeology at, 90a. 
*Stalino’ in Plautus, Casina, 91}. 
Stanwell (H. B.), note on Persius (iii, 29), 85a. ἡ 
Stephenson (H. M.), note on sportula, 149. 
notice of Dimsdale’s Livy, xxi., 214a. 
Stending’s articles in Roscher, Afyth, Lex., noticed 
(Ferentina, Feronia, Flora), 3114. /. 
(Hekate), 1674. 
Stock (St. George), Plato, Apology and Meno, noticed, 
28h. 
‘Story of Orestes,’ 248a. ἡ 
Stone (E. D.), notice of Campbell's Leptodendron 
Septentrionale, 321a. f. 
Strabo, biographical details about, 84a, /. 
Tew ypagixd, where written, 84d. 
two historical works by, 84a 


Strachan-Davidson (J. L.), notice of Hultsch’s 
Polybius, Vol. 1., 818). ff. 
strophic arrangement of early Epic poetry, 198a. b., 
2004. b. 
responsion in Greek dramas, 31). 
subjunctive, Latin : 
imperfect in conditional sentences, 2826. 
perfect, 7. 
Suidas and Strabo, 84a. 
suin = €or, 65b. ; ef. 1634, 
Summaries of Periodicals :— 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres : 
Comptes-Rendus, 56b. 
Academy, 58a., 92a., 126a., 157a., 235a., 268a., 
299b., 331a. 
American Journal of Archaeology, 2675., 298b. 7. 
American Journal of Philology, 58a., 187α., 
330a. f. 
Annuaire de la Société francaise de Numis- 
Matique, 57a , 157b., 235b., 267b., 299b.. 
Antike Denkmiiler, 914. 
Antiquaries, Proceedings of London Society of, 
92a. 
Archaeol, Institute of America: Papers of Amer. 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, 267a, 
Archaeological Journal, 92d. 
Review, 299a. 7. 
Archiologisches Jahrbuch, 91b., 190b., 298}. 
Arch.-Epigr. Mittheilungen aus Oesterreich, 57a., 
190d. 
Archiv. fiir lateinische Lexicographie, 982., 
1594, 
Asiatic Quarterly Review, 92a. 
Athenaeum, 58a., 92a. b., 157a., 191α., 268a., 
331a. 
Athenische Mittheilungen, 190a., 267a@., 298a. 
Berliner Philolog. Wochenschrift, 94a, Κι, 3026.7. 
Biblical Archaeology, Proceedings of Seciety of, 
92a., 180}. 
Builder, 56., 92b., 125d. 
Bull. Correspondance Hellénique, 91%., 1894., 
298a. f. 
Bull. dell. Commissione Arch. Commaunale di 
Roma, 56)., 1894., 267a., 299a. 
Δελτίον ᾿Αρχαιολογικόν, 188a. 
᾿Εφημερὶς ᾿Αρχαιολογική, 298b. 
Expositor, 126a., 28δα. f. 
Gazette Archéologique, 56)., 91b., 189b,, 267a., 
2982. 
Gazette des Beaux Arts, 56),, 92a, 
Hermathena, 299a. γ΄. 
Hermes, 158a. f., 2376. 77΄., 381α. ff. 
Jahresber. ἂρ, d. Fortschritte ἃ, class, Alter- 
thumswissenschaft, 1914., 236a. f. 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, 125b., 267d. 
Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, 269d. 
Leipziger Studien, 191a, 
Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique, 127d., 
2690). 
Neue Jahrbiicher, 126a,, 28θα, f., 8002. 7. 
Numismatic Chronicle, 92b., 157b., 235b., 
268a. f. 
Numismatische Zeitschrift, 2850, 
Philologischer Anzeiger, 58), f., 834a. 7. 
Philologische Rundschan, 59). f., 287a. 7. 
268d, 7. 
Philologus, 93a., 300a. 7, 
Recueil d’Archéologie Orientale, 57), 
Revue Archéologique, 56a., 190a,, 266b. 
Revue belge de Numismatique, 125a. 
Revue de Linguistique, 128a. 
Revue Numismatique, 57a., 125a., 235., 2990. 
Revue de Philologie, 95a., 236b. 7., 833}. 7. 
Rheinisches Museum, 92b., 268a. f., 3030. 
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INDEX, 


Summaries of Periodicals, contéinued— 
Romische Mittheilaungen, 190d, 
Theologische Literaturzeitung, 61). 
Wochenschrift fiir Klassische Philologie, 8016, αὶ 
Zeitschrift ἔς ad. Gymnasial-wesen, 94a, 127., 
333. 7. 
Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, 125@., 2670. 
συμφέρειν βουλεύματα, 75a., 1490. 
συμφορά, use of, 148). 
σύνδικον, συνδίκως in Pindar, 324a. 
Susemihl (F.), Avistotelis Oeconomica, noticed, 115. 
Sutrium ire, proverbial, 22. 
swws, use of, 282a. 
Sybel, von, on Ate, in Roscher’s Myth. Lex., noticed, 
136¢. 
Sydenham (F1.), emendations of Plato, 228a. 7. 
syncope of o in Latin, 202¢. 
Syracuse, antiquities of, 215d. f. 


Ts 


Tabula Peutingeriana, ed. Maier, noticed, 179a. 
Tacitus, Annals, ed. 5, Draeger, noticed, 260. 
and Virgil, 226a. 
‘Tale of Troy,’ 248a. 7. 
ταμίας, public, at Athens, 255a. 
Tartar legends, 322a. 
Tatham (M. T.), note on Livy (xxiii. 5, 12), 2260. 7. 
Tatian’s Diatessaron, 287a. 
Taylor (C.), notes on the Διδαχή, 262d. 7. 
notice of the Johns Hopkins ed. of the Διδαχή, 
283a. ff. 
Teaching of the Apostles v. Didache. 
Telmessos, antiquities at, 234). 
inscription from, 7b. 
tenus : tenor, 220a. 
Terence, Phormio, ed. Sloman, noticed, 230. 
terra-cottas, ‘ Asiatic,’ 120a. /f., 153a. jf. 
in Cyprus, 1876. 7. 
tesserae found at Perugia, 124a. 
Teuffel (W. S.), Die Wolken des Aristophanes, ed. 2 
(Kaehler), noticed, 205a. 
Teuffel’s Roman Literature, notes on 2630. 
textual criticism, Aristophanes, 317. (jf. 
Cicero, 2116. 
Diog. Laertius, 278). 7. 
New Testament, 312a. jf. 
Nonius, 315a. ff. 
Polybius, 3184. ff. 
Sophocles, 249a. jf. 
θ aspirant, 10d. 
Thasos, alphabet of, 1950 
archaeology at, 124). 
-the, ending of 2 pl. perf., 162a. 
Thebes, archaeology at, 54b., 91a., 1240. 
thematic flexion not excluding non-thematic forms, 
1630. 
Themistocles and Ulysses in Pindar, 118d. 
Theocritus VII., local illustration of, 265a. /. 
genitives in, 130. 
Theognis, MSS. of, catalogued, 173d. 
Theogony, Hesiodic, 197. 
rphiec, 197d. 
Theophrastus, physics of, 18a. 
Theophylactus Simocatta, Historiae, ed. de Boor, 
noticed, 290a. jf. 
Thera, Coan inser. at, 146a. 
Thespiae, stelae found at, 1460. 
Thilo-Hagen, ed. of Servius, III. i., noticed, 82a. 
Thomas (E.), Discowrs de Cicéron contre Verres IV., 
noticed, 210a. Καὶ 
Thompson (E. M.), Catalogue of Classical Manu- 
scripts in British Museum, 102/., 1717. 
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Thompson (E. M.), continued — 
notice of Omont’s /nventaire Sommaire des MSS. 
Grecs, &c., 217a. f. 
Thompson (V. T.), note on the siege of Plataea, 
1194. αὶ 
Thraemer’s articles in Roscher's Myth. Ler., noticed 
(Asclepios), 136a. 
(Dionysos), 164m. αὶ 
Thucydides, index to, noticed, 115a. 
-ti stems, decl. of in early Italian, 274%, 
Tien, Neo-Hellenic Manual, noticed, 1794. 
Tilley (A.), note on the ages of the Gracchi, 374, 7. 
Timocrates epitaph restored, 118d. 
Titan, use of as epithet, 288). 
τίθημι with infin., construction of, 243d. 
τοῖς, Delphian adverb, 198a. 
τὸ λοιπόν, meaning of, 2276., 325. 
Torr (C.), note on chronology of Solon, 290a. /f- 
on vases at Athens, 188. Καὶ 
notice of Apostolides’ Interpretation de U Inserip- 
tion pré- Hellénique de V Ile de Lemnos, 232a. 
of Bie’s Musen in der antiken Kunst, 188a. 
Tozer (H. F.), on the native land of Horace, 137. 
notice of Lolling’s Hellenische Landeskunde 
.8.W., 82}. 
of Tien’s Neo-Hellenic Manual, 179}. 
tragedy, Greek, metrical studies in, 31d. 
translations noticed— 
Aeschylus, 2482. ἢ. 
Herodotus, 250a. ἢ. 
Homer, 35a., 248a. f. 
Lucian, 320a. f. 
Sophocles, 35a. ἢ 
Virgil, 66/. 
τρίποδες, as a standard of value, lla. 
tritae awres in Cicero, 85a. 
Trojans in Sicily, 180qa. ἡ. 
Tryphiodorus, genitives in, 13a, 
Turner (B. D.), Sallust, Catiline, noticed, 96}. 
Tyrrell (R. ¥.), notice of Holub’s Sopheclis Anti- 
gone, 249}. 7. 
of Jebb’s Sophocles, Antigone, 138 ff. 
of Ussing’s Plautus, Casina and Cistellaria, 217. 


U5 Ws 


u-stems, 460]. of in early Italian, 273a. ff. 

vases, 188a. 7., 234). f., 266a., 327a. f., 328a., 
3290. 7. 

vates, sense of, 69}. 

ve...vel, 85b. 

Venus v. Aphrodite. 


- Verner’s law, applied to Latin, 218}. ἢ, 


Verrall (A. W.), note on συμφορά, 1480. f.; ef. 

75a. 
notice of Gitlbauer’s Philologische Streifziige, 
30. ff. 

Verrall, on tragic use of words in -οσύνη, 2450. 

Verrius Flaccus and Servius, 82a. 

versura, 217}. 

Vestine declension, 129d. ἢ, 2020. /. 

vettha, Sanskrit, history of, 1620. 

Uhlig, Grammatici Gracci, 1816. 

vida, Sanskrit, history of, 1620. 

Vigié (A.), De UVOrganisation financiére chez les 
Romains (translated from Marquardt), noticed, 
916}. f. 

Vigle, inser. at, 10d. f. 

Vince (C. H.) v. Postgate (J. P.) 

Vincentius Heremita on Latin prosody, 2144., 215a. 

Virgil, Eclogues and Aeneid I.-V1. In English Verse 
(Bowen), noticed, 66/7. 

Eclogues, ed. Sidgwick, noticed, 212a. ἢ. 
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Umbrian declension, 129). f7., 202}. ff., 273a. ff. 
rhotacism in, 219a. 

unde, use of, 410. 

Vollgraff (J. C.), M. 17. Ciceronis pro M. Caelio 
Oratio, noticed, 211a. f. 

volutes of capitals, 265a. 

vocative endings in Latin, 130b., 131b., 132b., 2036., 
205a. b., 273b., 274a., 275a. b., 276b., 277a. ὃ. 

Voigt (M.), Die Rimischen Alterthiimer (in Miller's 
Handbuch), noticed, 2011. 

Usener (H.), Epiewrea, noticed, 278f. 

Ussing, Plautus, Casina and Cistellaria, noticed, 
21α. ff. 

usury at Rome, 217}. 


Ws 


Waldstein (C.), on Δημοσθένης ἐπιβώμιος, 149}. 
Walker (FP. W.), Philological Notes, 65f., 1601. 
Warr (G. C.), notice of Fick’s works on the dialect 
of Hesiod and the Homerie hymns, 196/. 
Warr (G. C.), Echoes of Hellas, noticed, 248a. f. 
Weiss’s view of the gospels, 144a. 
Weissenborn, Livy, Bks. xxxi.—v. (ed. Miiller), 
noticed, 2135. Καὶ 
Xenophon's Memorabilia, noticed, 29a. 
Welcker’s theory of the satyrs, 165d. 
Westphal (R.) and Gleditsch (H.), Allgemeine Theorie 
der griech. Metrik, noticed, 221a. 7. 
Wheeler (B. J.), Analogy and the scope of its applica- 
tion, noticed, 219}. 7. 
Wheeler (J. R.), on archaeological schools at Athens, 
43a. ff. 
White (H. J.), The Four Gospels from the Munich MS., 
noticed, 312a. Κ΄. 
v. Wordsworth. 
Whitelaw (R.), note on μή prohibitive with fut. 
indic,, 322. ff. 
notice of Jebb’s Sophocles, Ocdipus Tyrannus, 
ed. 2, 74/7. 
of Sidgwick’s Aeschylus, Ewmenides, 1087, 
Wickham (E. C.), note on Horace (Sat. I. vii. 10), 
40, 
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Wilkins (A. S.), notice of Byrne’s Origin of the 

Greek, Latin, and Gothic Roots, 220a. 7. 
of Roberts’ Language of Christ, &c., 1427. 
of Shuckburgh’s Horace, Epistles, I., 2135. 

Williams (H.), Jnwian’s Dialogues, translated, 
noticed, 320a. f. 

‘Winckelmannsfeste,’ 264a. 

Wissowa, articles in Roscher’s Myth. Lex. criticised 
(Angerona, Canens, Carna, Consentes, Consus, 
Dius Fidius, Faunus), 309%. Καὶ 

Wohlenberg (G.), Die Lehre der zwilf Apostel u.s.w., 
noticed, 286a. jf. 

Wordsworth-Sanday- White, Old Latin Biblical Texts, 
I. II., noticed, 2760. 

Wroth (W.), note on antiquities at Antwerp, 157a. 

notice of Baumeister’s Denkmédler, Vols. II. III., 


330d. f. 
of Greenwell’s Electrum Coinage of Cyzicus, 
230a. Κα 


Wyse (W.), notice of Borgeaud’s La Plébiscite dans 
V Antiquité, 216a. 7. 


X. 


Xenophon, Memorabilia, ed. Weissenborn, noticed, 
29a. 
ξυμφορὰς βουλευμάτων, 74d. 7. 
v. συμφορά. 


+f 


Young (Sir G.), Sophocles, Ocdipus Tyrannus, trans- 
lated, noticed, 35d. f. 


Chooua, Attic (ἢ), 3174. 

Zeuxis, vase-painting after, 327a. 7, 

Ziegler (Th.), letters on classical education in~ 
Germany, 86ῆ., 150/7., 182/7., 292/7. 

Zitelmann (E.) υ, Biicheler (F.) 


II.—INDEX 


A. 


Aelian, Hist. Anim. (xvii. 12), 2250. 
Aelius Aristides v, Aristides. 
Aeschines (i. 111), 2465. 

Aeschylus :-— 

Agam. (4), 2446. ; (179--183), 245). ; (181), 
244a. ; (3865), 79a. ; (555—7), 324a. ; (584), 
244a. ; (717), 225a. ; (1036), 243b.; (1174), wb. ; 
(1263), 3235. ; (1601), 324a. 

Choeph. (68—74), 223b. ; (504), 109}. ; (628), 
223b.; (779- 82), 2440. ; (783—837), 
222b, ; (827), 223a. ; (918), 110α. 

Eumen. (8), 109b. ; (30), ib. ; (S4—-7), 291}. ; 
(36), 109b.; (88), ib. ; (40—6), 2910. ; 
(647.), 109. ; (67—70), 2915. ; (86, 93, 
105, 115, 127, 172), 109). ; (183—4, 185 
—90), 2920. ; (213—4, 219—221, 297— 
8), 292b.; (3497.), 109}.; (361, 405, 423, 
428), 1l0u. ; (430, 432, 496, 506, 523, 
599), 110b.; (635), 245a.; (645, 653, 
655, 673, 726, 768, 797, 802, 803), 
1100. 

Pers, (829—30), 243d. 

Prom. Vine. (220), 78). ; (361), ib.; (488 
schol.), 42b.; (SO1ff.), 188. ; (759), 110q. ; 
(794), 1102. ; (804), 2b. ; (835), 780. ; (859), 
261b. ; (969), ib. 

Sept. (250), 323a. 

Suppl. (79), 244a. ; (820), 110a. 

frag. (278 Dind), 244a. 

Afranius (365), 1310. 

Andocides, De Myst. (38), 336. 

Andronicus νυ, Livius Andron. 

Anthol. Lat. (ed. Baehrens), 80 (3), 180}. ; 
(110), 2. 

Antiphon, Tetral. (i. y, 3), 207a ; (vi. 20), ἐδ. 

Apollodorus 11. (5, 9), 128α. ; 111. (8, 2), 18la. ; 
(10, 1), ὁ. 

Apollonius Rhodius :— 

I. (@2), 84a. ; (878—9), 83a. ; II. (221, 269, 
935), 84a; ILI. (769), ἐδ. ; (854), 834. ; (1207), 
84a. ; (1223), 1670. : IV. (61, 1247, 1381, 
1510), 84a, 

Scholiast on 

314 (6), 18la. ; 343 (11), ib. ; 437 (34), ἐδ, 
Apost. Const. vii. (2), 283a.; (3), 2860. 
Aratus (82577. schol.), 261a. 
Archilochus (77), 990. 
Aristides (Aelius) :— 

Orat. Rhod. 1. (p. 543), 119a. 
Aristophanes :— 

Acharn. (170), 317b. ; (318), 318a. ; (401), 7. 
(428), 3175. ; (541, 590, 659), 318. ; (669), 
224b. ; (707, 722, 823, 869, 879, 1093), 
318d. 

Aves (194—S), 324b.; (266 - 
(1498), 2614. 

Nubes (6), 205b.; (35, 44, 195, 319, 330, 
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Aristophanes, Nubes (continued)— 
334), 205a.; (523), 205d. ; (582), 205a. ; 
(602), 110a. ; (662, 741, 880, 1366), 205a. 

Lysist. (781—796, 805- 820), 310. ; (917), 
3240. 

Pax (905ff.), 2474. 

Plut. (64), 3179. ; (114), 7b. ; (263), 317a., 
(277), 317d. ; (332, 368), 3172. ; (408), 3170.; 
(505, 681), 317a.; (733), 9170. ; (774), 
149a. ; (1055, 1132), 3170. 

Ran. (554), 2510. 

Thesm. (811), 141a. 

Vesp. (578), 247a. 

Aristotle :— 

Eth. Nic. viii. (9), 805a. 

Hist. Anim. v. 10 (5), 976. ; viii. 2 (4), ib. 3 ὃ 
(14), 225d. ; 13 (1), 97d. ; 16 (1), a; ix. 11 
(2), 225. 

Oecon. ii. (4), 251α. 

Politics i. 2, (p. 1252a.), 1060.; (p. 12520.), 


107a.; (p. 1253a.), 106b., 107a.; 11 
(p. 1258+.), 106d. ; ii. 1 (p. 12600.), ὁ. ; 2 
(p. 1261a.), 107a.; (p. 1264), 34a.: 9 


(p. 1269.77.), 107a. ; 12, ib.; iv. 7 (p. 12932.), 
106d.; 11 (p. 1296), 1070. ; vii. (Susem. on p. 
13220.), 34a.; 11 (p. 1326d.), 306a.; 13 
(p. 1880α. 8), %b.; (p. 1832@. 7), 305d. ; 
(p. 13350.), 306a. 

Rhet. iti. (10), 11 4a. 

Athenaeus, Deipnosoph. vi. 34 (=238c.), 80a.; vi. 
54 (=249).), tb. ; vi. 82 (=2638a.), ib. ; vii. 17 
(=282d.), ib.; vii. 44 (=294f.), 970.5 vii. 71 
(=3805d.), 98a. ; vii. 83 (=3090.), 975. ; vii. 97 
(=315), 970., 98a.;x. 12 (=418b.), 80a.; xi. 109 

=503d.), 197a. 

Athenagoras (18), 8d. 

Aulus Gellius v. Gellius. 

Augustine, St. :— 

Adv. Judaeos 11, p. m. (p. 84a.), 41}. ; x. 37, ἐδ. 

Civ. Det, ii. (9), 41a. ; (25, 1), 410. ; iii. (18), 
41a.; iv. (2), 416. ; (20, 28), 40. ; xiv. (28, 
3), 7b. 

Confess. i. (16), 2260. 

De const. evang., iv. 9 (p. 1467d.), 410. 

De Trin. i. (4), 41. ; 1. (8), 41a. ; 11. (25), ἐδ. 

De du. anim. c. Manich. (§ 7), 418. 

Doctr. Chr. vi. (20), a. 

Epist. 222 (2), ib.; Ep. Rom. (16), ἐδ. 

Locutt. de gen. 21 (19), 7. 

Quaest. in gen. (74f.), ib. ; 

Quaest. in levit. (93f.), 41a. 

Quaestt. in num. (5f.), 410. 

Tr. in Io. i. (7), 416.; iti. (4) (p. 1071c.), 41a.; 
xli. (1); xliii. (16) (p. 2117c.), lili. (4), lx. 
(1), Ixviii. (3), Ixxix. (1) (p. 2286c.), Ixxxi. 
(1), lxxxvii. (1) (p. 2807b.), xci. (1), xeii. (1) 
(p. 2821c.), xevili. (1), (7), xeix. (1), ci. (4), 
(5), ev. (8), evii. (4), exi. (4), exili. (3), 410. 

Ep. Io. tr. 9 (10), ἐδ. 


(142), 2. 


B. 


Bible (Old Testament Writers) :— 
Genesis iii. (19), 262b.; x. 2000. 
Exod, xxix. (39), 1166. 

Levit. ix. (7), ib. 

Job xxvi. (9), 263a.; xxxvi. (26), ib. 
Psalm 128 (2), 283b.; 129 (7), 283. 
Eccles. i. (1), 285}. 

Jerem. xxx. (17), 284a. 

Exk. xxxiv. 2865. 

(v. New Testament Writers.) 


σ. 
Caesar :--- 

Bell. Civ. iii. (84), 289}. 

Bell, Gall. i. (5. 8), 210a.; (15 4. 42: 
37. 1), ἐδ. ; iii, (20), 80a.; (28), 80b.; vii. 
(15), 3la.; [Caesar], viii. (praef. 2), 326a. 

Cassius Dio v. Dio Cassius, 
Catullus :— 

Carm., i. (9), vi. (7), xxi. (11), xxii. (7, 8), 70a.; 
(12), 850.; xxyili. (@), 70a,; xxix. (9, 21, 
23), xxxvii. (10), 70b.; xl. (5), 71la.; xli. 
(4), 70). ; xlii. (18), lvii. (7), Ixiii. (63), 71α.; 
Ixiv. (22—24), 84)., 2260, ; (196, 273, 
287), 71a. ; Ixv. (9), 7b.; Ixvi. (28), 202a.; 
Ixvii. (12, 33), 71a. ; Ixviii, (1 ἤ΄., 39, 68, 
118, 157), <b,; Ixxiii, (4), 710. 

Cicero :— 

Acad. ii. (38, 107), 40a.; (34), 2105. ; 

Catil. i. (82), 282}. 

De Nat. Deor. i. (2, 45, 54, 58, 103, 114, 
116), ii. (26, 118, 125), 212c. 

De Orat. iii. (7—8), 2825, 

De Rep. i. (52), 2535. / 

Kp. ad Fam, i. (9), 258a.; v, (9), id. 

», αὐ Q. Fr. i, (ἃ. 13), 1192. ; ii. (3. 5), 40a. 
b.; (16), 253. 

In Verr. ii. (5), 210b.; iii. (74), ἐδ. iv. (4, 7, 
25, 30, 47. 48, 53, 56, 86. 87, 118, 
119, 136, 137, 147), 210b.; v. (173), i. 

Orat. (46. 155), 204}. ; (48. 161), 202a. ; (52. 
175), 114}. 

Pro Caecina (18), 210}. 

,, Oael. (@), 2114. 

5, Cluent. (13. 39), 40a. b.; (22, 61), 282b.; 
(44. 124), 253a. 

», Corn. (1), 181. 

», lace. (17. 41), 40}. 

»» Planc. (16), 252b.; (20, 23), 253a.; (49), 
253b.; (80, 31, 34), 253a.; (88), 253d.; 
(40), 258a,; (40), 253.; (54), id.; (55), 
40b.; (88), 253a.; (77), 2536., 291a.; 
(83), 253a.; (90), ib., 291a.; (95), 
253b., 291a. 

οὖ Quine. (83), Q82h. 

1» Rab. Post. (5. 11), 210b.; (6. 14, 7. 18), 400. ; 
(8. 19), 210A, 

5, Rege Deiot. (89), ib. 

5» Rose. Am. (87), 253d. 

5, Seat, (28), 182. 

5» Sull. (31), 40a, 

s,s Tull. (9), 282d. 

Tuse. Disput. ii. (83), 211a.; v. (110), 279a. 

Curtius 3, 6, (18), 25d. 
Cyprian ad Demetr, (12), 41}. 


D, 
Demosthenes :-— 
I [Olynth. i.] (1, 19), 208. ; (@1), 2072. 
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Demosthenes, continued— 
II. [Olynth. ii.] (2, 20, 23, 28), zb.; (80), 
207a. 
IIT. [Olynth.fiii.] (12), 2082. ; (80, 33), 2075. 
1V. [Phil. 1.1 (7), 207α.; (15, 32, 35, 38, 
44, 50), 207}. 


VIII. [Chers.] (27), Ὁ. 

XIX. [De Fals.] (26), 114α. ; (74 = p. 364), 
75b.; (128 = p. 379), 2%. ; (1803 
324b.; (251 = p. 420), 2415., 290d. 

XX. [Lept.] (107), 34a. 

XXI, [Afeid.] (49), 330. 

XXIII. [Aristocr.] (20), ib. ; (66), 425. ; (117) 

929}. 

1111. [Nicostr.] (14), 346}. 

[Demosthenes]. 


XLVI. [Steph. ii.] (9), 247a. 
LIX. [Neaer.] (907.), 2475. 
Didache. 
i. (2), 287a.; (3ff.), 286b., 287a.; iv. (8), 2865,; 
xv. (3, 4), 286a.; xvi. (1), 286. 
Didascalia. 
ii. 1, (8, 13), 815.; iv. (1), ἐδ. ; vi. (4, 9), 7. 
Digest. 22, 5 (1. 3, § 2), 40). 
Dio Cassius. 
liii. (17), 289. ; lvii. (8), 168. ; lviii, (8), 289a. 
Dio Haliearn, i. (32), 180}. 
Diodorus xi. (33), 1135. 
Diog. Laert. 
i. (62), 241a.; ii. (46), 197a.; vii. (180), 279α. ; 
x. (6, 11), 2794.; (16, 28, 36), 279a.; (40), 
278b.; (49, 113, 119), 279a.; (124), 278b.; 
(140, 145, 146), 279).; (152), 278). 
Dionysius Perieg. (517, Eustath. on), 123a. 


E. 


Ennius, Ann, (84), 130a.; (148), 129.; (479), 1300. 
Euripides :— 

Alcest, (728), 245d. 

Androm. (450), 324a. 

Bacch. (145), 224a.; (506, 677), 224b.; (730), 
225a.; (784—745), 224b.; (859), ἰδ. ; (896), 
ll4a.; (943), 2246.; (962), 324a.; (1005), 
224b.; (1060, 1163, 1174), 225a.; (1302), 
2455. 

Elect. (467), 244b.; (@10/7.), 189. ; (1258), 420. 

Heouba (68), 42a.; (357), 248b.; (788), 42a. 

Heracl. (QO—2), 31b.; (163, 990), 243d. 

Here, Fur. (221), 2430. 

Hippol, (560), 101b.; (1982 --5, 1034), 248a. 

Ton (75), 243b.; (120—4), 225a.; (184), 328a. ; 
(206, 220), 328). ; (317—820, 552, s76— 
@O), 225a.; (964), 244a. (1074), 944}.; 
1601—32), 42d. 

Iph. Aul. (722—4), 262a.; (1431), 245d. 

Med. (718), 2430.; (822), 323a. 

Orest. (275), 224}. 

Phoon. (194f.), 42a. ; (1482), 328a.; (1590), 760.; 
(1698, 1697) $28a. 

Rhes. (918), 243b.; (980), 1494. 

Supp. (1196), 318). 

Tro. (990), 245b.; (1O55—7), 2438a. 

Sraq. (63 Dind.), 948. ; (593 Dind.), 244}. 

Eusebius (Pracp. Evang. (767 E), 2790. 


F. 


Festus (19), 204%.; (64), 131}. ; (205), 2040. 
τ, Paulus. 


INDEX. 


G. 
Gellius (Au.), iv. (16), 273b.; ix. (14), 182u.; x. (15), 
322d. 


Gorgias, Helen (2), 114a. 
Gregory Tyr. Glor. Mart. i. (5f.), 41}. 


H. 


Harpocration (5. v. Tepdveia), 1134.; (s. v. γραφὴ ῥη- 
τορική), 247α.; (s.v. ναυτοδίκαι), 84α. 

Heliodorus, Aeth. iii. (8), 295}. 

Hermas, Pastor :— 

Mand. ii. 284b., 285a. b.; xii. (4. 8), 252c. 

Sim. ii. 284b.; viii. (4. 3), 252a.; ix. (5. 2), 
263a.; (15.1), 252a.; (17), 2855.; (24), 2846. ; 
(30. 3), 252a., b.; x. (4. 5), 2520. 

Vis. i. (3, 3), 263a.; iii. (9, 1), 2d. 

Herodotus :— 

i. (29), 2425. ; ii. (82), 1978.; (177), 241., 245}., 
290). ; iv. (157—9), 200b.; v. (113), 199α. ; vi. 
(86), 2000.; (180), 34a.; vii. (1), 79b.; (139, 
160), 1130.; viii. (11, 3, 25, 1), 79b.; ix. (27), 
112d. 

Hesiod :— 

Asp. Herac. (71, 153), 1022. 

Op. et D. (11), 197a.; (167), 198a.; (282), 200}.; 
(326), 102.; (387), 102a.; (504), 1974.; (504 
—563), 7b.; (564—618), ἐδ. ; (635—9), 196d.; 
(655), 197b.; (663, 675), 198a.; (731), 1970.; 
(733), 102b.; (742), 1976. 

Theog. (54), 197a.; (60), 198a.; (102), 242a.; 
(225), 197a.; (328—345), 197b.; (360), 198a.; 
(411—452), 1975.; (480), 198a. ; (538—540, 
638, 639), ib.; (683), 102b.; (706), 42a. : 
(720—815), 197b.; (737, 788, 808, 852), 102d. ; 
(860), 1982. 

Hieronymus, Zp. 82 (4), 410. 
Ep. ad Dam. (146), 2260. 
Hilary in Matt. v. (1), 41a. 
Hipponax (fr. 36), 225b. 
omer :— 
Hymns. 
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